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Social Forces 


A Foreword Fortnightly by the Editor 


A PLEA FOR CHARITY 


In every town and village there are men, women, and children who are in 
need of relief. It is scarcely necessary to present the evidence. If it were, every 
visitor of a charitable society, every settlement worker, missionary, district nurse, 
health inspector, policeman, and magistrate could testify.. The need is not the 
spectacular but evanescent deprivation of San Francisco’s disaster, nor the abject 
squalor of East London, nor the appalling imminent starvation of Russia and 
China. It is well to emphasize that the needs which call continuously for 
charitable intervention in American cities and towns are not for a moment to be 
compared with any of these. Persons who are charitable only in the presence of 
a convulsion of nature, or at the thought of starving millions, are of no use in 
the presence of the more common and persistent and yet more varied and fascinat- 
ing kinds of need which are encountered in the daily walks of the life of a 
modern social worker. 

It is true, however, that in some of the case records there is a fascination 
not unlike that of the Thaw trial, which has held the attention and has aroused 
the conscience, while also it has disillusioned the innocent and probably perverted 
some whose minds are susceptible to this form of suggestion. Sin and guilt 
and heroic struggles to escape not only from their consequences but from their 
very power are by no means infrequent. One woman in particular arises in 
memory to teach again what heroism means. She is a widow with a little 
daughter just old enough, at the time when in her despair the mother asked for 
help, to begin to question the meaning of visits which for some years.a man had 
made to her mother. . The world has a very ugly name for her relationship to 
this man, and, though there were circumstances in palliation, the agonizing 

’ mother knew that they would not be sufficient to prevent her disgrace if the 
facts were to become known, and that in a year or two the child must inevitably 
come to a shameful knowledge of the source of their income. She had been 
too weak to break the guilty bonds on her own account, but she became strong 
for the sake of her child. The one condition of a new start which she felt to be 
absolutely essential was that it should not be financially aided by the man who 
had provided for her, and with whom she must now break definitely and irre- 
vocably. 

She accomplished it, no matter precisely how. She has held her ground, not 
easily and not without help. She has supported herself and has repaid her 
loans. She has her reward in the freedom which she has won for herself and 
her child. How familiar the outlines of the story are in fiction. So familiar as 
to raise a doubt of its authenticity, yet a hard-working visitor has seen it unfold 
in this instance, through every stage of tragedy, and struggle, and danger of ex- 
posure, and doubt, and silent sympathy, and wise counsel, to a prosaic, successful, 
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and happy outcome. They two, the visitor and the woman, have worked it out 
together, no one else knowing more about it than was necessary to secure a loan 
or perfect some other essential detail. This woman of the great city, fighting 
her battle so nearly alone, surely deserved the charity which she received. Her 
mother instinct was her salvation, but the charity to which she appealed was the 
means by which she was enabled to act in accordance with that instinct under 
the complex and difficult conditions of life in the city. It meant money, sympathy, 
counsel, and service. For such charity there are every year a thousand calls 
to which there is no intelligent response. 

This need for charity is not confined to those who are about to be dispossessed, 
to those who have no fuel, whose cupboards are bare, who are shivering for lack of 
shoes and clothing. It is rather an anomaly that it is too often necessary for 
such a crisis to arise before the underlying real need for charity is discovered. 
The crisis may be but an accident. A landlord happens to be less lenient than 
heretofore. An unexpected illness temporarily cuts off income. A discouraged 
and irresponsible head of the family goes away. A conscientious teacher notices. 
that a pupil appears undernourished and reports to a charitable society. Or im 
any other of a score of ways, those who were already in sore need of charity 
become “applicants.” The need was there before; the need is present in countless 
others who do not happen to meet with such a crisis, who are not “applicants.” 
It may be a need for money, or it may be a need for better counsel, fuller in- 
formation, training, warning, discipline, an opportunity for work, medical advice, 
a surgical operation, social intercourse—for any one or more of a thousand 
changes, slight enough in themselves it may be, or so radical as an entire change 
of occupation or residence. The charity of the poor for each other—so often 
and so justly praised—seldom goes so far as really to meet these needs; and the 
charity of the rich for the poor does not so much as see them. There is no 
personal knowledge which might make the well-to-do realize these opportunities. 
for doing good, and there is no imagination which might enable them to discover 
them through the eyes of others. 

The final, unpardonable, and unrecognized failure in the social fabric is the 
lack of charity. No improvement in the mechanical details of co-operation, no: 
economy of funds now wasted in injudicious almsgiving, no repressive police 
measures directed towards mendicancy and imposture, will take the place of 
charity. Not even a determination that charity shall be restricted and surrounded 
by such conditions as seem likely to promote self-help and self-reliance will atone 
for the absence in the heart and in the minds of the people of that charity which 
suffereth long and is kind. Whether in modern urban communities charity should 
take the form of a check sent the charity organization society, or that of 
residence and personal service in the tenements, may be, for any given individual, 
an open question. Doubtless some can do both. Everyone can do one or the 
other or can in some other way give practical evidence that he has a feeling 
of personal responsibility for meeting the needs of his real neighbors. So much 
as this is involved in good citizenship. Those who do not share in any way in 
the charity of to-day are doing little, we may be sure, however much they may 
claim to be its especial champions, to bring nearer the justice of to-morrow. 
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‘The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


In the National Capital the 
for the con- 
, version of hidden residenti- 
-al alleys into minor streets has received a 
‘temporary check through a recent decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court. The existing 
law provides that the expense of con- 
-demning property in order to widen and 
-extend an alley must be assessed upon 
‘the property benefited. The statute 
states that the special jury provided for, 
shall appraise the damages to the real 
-estate affected and shall 


apportion an amount equal to the amount 
-of said damages..... according as each lot 
or part of lot of land in such square may 
be benefited by the opening, widening, ex- 
tending or straightening such alley. 


Alley Im= 


provement in campaign 
Washington. pale 


This has always been interpreted to 
-mean that the benefits assessed must 
-equal the damages and costs so that the 
property in each square shall pay the 
-entire expense of converting its hidden 
_alleys into minor streets. Now, the Su- 
preme Court declares that it is unconsti- 
tutional to require the jury to find always 
an amount of benefits exactly equal to the 
damages involved. It is inferred that 
-the damages may in some cases be 
greater than the benefits and then an 
imposition of the entire damages would 
amount to a confiscation of property 
without compensation. The alternative 
suggested in this decision of the Supreme 
Court is that any excess of damages or 
-costs, over benefits or assessments, must 
‘be met out of the general treasury. That 
is to say, the general community must 
‘bear as general taxation the difference 
“between the cost of converting an alley 
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into a minor street and the increase in 
surrounding property values improved 
by the change. Some members of the 
committee on the improvement of hous- 
ing conditions consider that this is just. 
They say that it is because of general 
agitation for the improvement of condi- 
tions in Washington that the alleys are 
being opened and that the general public 
ought to share with local property own- 
ers the costs involved. On the other 
hand, the secretary of the committee 
takes two adjoining squares, one having 
a hidden alley, the other a minor street, 
and shows that the assessed valuation of 
the latter is enough larger to defray the 
cost of converting the alley of the former 
into a street. 

When local juries are asked to deter- 


. mine the amounts of benefits accruing to 


adjoining property through the opening 
up of an alley, and are aware that any 
difference between benefits and damages 
will be met from the public treasury, it 
is quite evident that they are not likely 
to throw the entire burden upon the 
private property owners. When this 
is considered in connection with the 
fact that Congress is always suspicious 
of the private real estate interests of 
the National Capital and always fear- 
ful of being obliged to pay more 
than is just whenever the condemna- 
tion of private property is  con- 
cerned, it is feared that it will be diffi- 
cult to persuade the senators and rep- 
resentatives to appropriate funds suffi- 
cient to carry forward the gradual con- 
version of Washington’s 300 hidden al- 
leys into minor streets. The district 
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commissioners and other local officials 


have felt that the work could not be ac-- 


complished at all if a part of the expense 
must be met by general appropriations. 
In any case it is evident that the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court will neces- 
sitate a renewed, hard fight against the 
notorious alleys which constitute the 
principal blotch upon home conditions of 
the National Capital. In this connec- 
tion the report which James B. Reynolds, 
the special commissioner whom President 
Roosevelt requested to investigate the 
housing and social conditions of the Na- 
tional Capital, is awaited with interest. 
It is understood that Mr. Reynolds ex- 
pects to submit it to the president at an 
early date. 


Senator Albert J. Bever- 
idge of Indiana will ad- 
dress the opening session 
of the National Conference of Charities 
and .Correction which meets in Minne- 
apolis June 12. Governor Johnson, of 
Minnesota, will preside and features of 
the Quarterly Bulletin of the National 
Conference, now in press, are the re- 
sponses which have come from mid- 
western governors to his invitation to be 
present at this national gathering. The 
provisional program shows a remarkable 
list of papers which cannot be enumer- 
ated here other than to point out some of 
the more distinctive. The completeness 
of the secretary's announcements at so 
early a date is a matter for congratula- 
tion. 

Under the section on Needy Families, 
Their Homes and Neighborhoods, Pro- 
fessor Edward A. Ross, of the Depart- 
ment of Political Economy, University 
of Wisconsin, will discuss the standard 
of living, a subject which was given such 
prominence at this year’s New York 
State Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection; and W. D. Washburn, Jr., of 
Minneapolis, will consider preventive 
measures applicable to the Mississippi 
valley, a paper which should give point 
to the trend of the conference in its re- 
lation to the Middle West. The new 
section on The Promotion of Health in 
Home, School and Factory, affords an 
especially suggestive group of papers 


The Minne= 
apolis 
Conference. 
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marked by the concreteness of the ques- 
tions to be discussed. For example, a. 
symposium on Health in the School will” 
be conducted by Dr. S. A. Knopf, of 
New York, discussing the work of school 
nurses and physicians, dental clinics, free 
eye-glasses, luncheons at cost, school 
baths, sanitation and other factors of 
school environment; Miss Marie Jamme, 
of the Minneapolis Visiting Nurse Asso- 
ciation, will conduct the symposium on 
Health in the Factory—physical examina- 
tion of working children, factory in- 
spection, welfare work, court rulings on 
factory laws; and Sherman C. Kingsley, 
of the Chicago Relief and Aid Society, 
on Health Work Directed to the Home. 
“Are you using a visiting cleaner?” will 
be asked of charitable societies; ‘“House 
to house teacher of cooking?” “House to: 
house nurse?” “What out-patient work. 
is done by your hospitals?” The chair- 
man of the section is William H. Allen, 
secretary of the New York Committee 
on Physical Welfare of School Children. 
The psychiatric clinic, early treatment of . 
mental disease under the voluntary rela- 
tion without commitment, the industrial 
re-education of the chronic insane, work 
in the community for the recovered in- 


' sane, and the boarding out system— 


papers on these subjects will emphasize 
the renewed attention given to making 
state systems of insane hospitals reach 
incipient insanity on the one hand and ex- 
ercise the responsibilities of after care om 
the other. Similarly, in the section on 
the defective, the relation of specialized 
institutions to the general school problem 
will be brought out while the general re- 
sponsibilities of the state will fall in the 
section on state board supervision. An- 
other new committee and one big in 
possibilities, is that on statistics, with 
John Koren, special expert of the United 
States Census Bureau presiding; while 
the combination of three former commit- 
tees into one strong committee on chil- 
dren, under George L. Sehon, of Ken- 
tucky, will relate such varied movements 
as child labor, juvenile reformation, rec- 
reation, and the like. 

It is high time that the attention of 
philanthropic workers be given to the 
practical problem of police administra- 
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tion and its relation to general social con- 
ditions. Papers by Superintendent Scott 
of Elmira, Warden Henry Wolfer of the 
Minnesota State Prison at Stillwater; 
Major Richard Sylvester, president of 
the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, and Commissioner Harris R. 
Cooley of Cleveland, ought to contribute 
toward this end. 


The employment of a six- 
in the 
messenger service of a tele- 
graph company in Hoboken caused con- 
siderable comment in the newspapers a 
month ago, and gave rise to an inquiry 
as to just what were the conditions of 
messenger work in Hoboken. There are 
two telegraph companies in Hoboken, 
each of them employing about half. a 
dozen boys—the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. and the Postal Telegraph Co. 
The latter company is reported as making 
the most of the privilege accorded to it 
by New Jersey’s lack of law, employing 
children of any age from fourteen down 
—the average being twelve years. The 
messengers of the other company are, as 
a rule, just fourteen. Miss Elizabeth B. 
Butler, secretary of the »Consumer’s 
League of New Jersey, writes as follows: 


Hoboken’s t id 4 
Girl een-year-o if 
Messenger. y $ 


The hours are from eight to eight. Usual- 
ly there are only one or two boys on the 
night shift, and his turn to work at night 
comes to each boy at intervals of three or 
four weeks. Of course, in busy seasons, 
such as election night, and Christmas time, 
all the boys are on duty overtime. ‘We get 
ten cents an hour extra pay for overtime,’ 
one small boy told me, ‘but we have to work 
five hours for nothing first.’ Election night 
they worked all night, and went on duty 
the next day without any resting time be- 
tween. The boys are paid ostensibly $4 
a week, but from this the company deducts 
$.50 a week for the hire of the uniform. 
This means that in a normal week of sev- 
enty-seven hours’ work—a week in which 
there is no overtime, below or above the five 
hours limit of free service on the part of the 
employe, the boys are paid at the rate of 
four and one-half cents an hour. Hoboken 
has not even the slight protection of an or- 

- dinance providing that boys in this service 
must not be sent to places injurious to their 
health or morals. There is no law appli- 
cable to these children but the compulsory 
education law, and that, by reason of the 
lack of a school census, is in this instance 
rendered innocuous. The records of the 


probation office show how complete is the 
education in vice and crime which the mes- 
senger service affords. 


pyposaricn tA (result of an exhaust- 
aSurvey, of! Ive census, the New York 
Blind. State Commission on the 


Blind, this week recommended in a re- 
port to the Legislature the creation of 
a state board for the blind, not dissimilar 
in scope to the permanent Massachusetts 
commission, and the carrying out of a 
state policy that would eliminate the pre- 
ventable causes of blindness, reduce the 
burden of chronic care for the victims 
of these preventable causes, and by a 
state register, employment bureau, and 
industrial training, aim to meet the needs 
of the adult blind now so largely neg- 
lected, and re-establish them in the eco- 
nomic community. 

This commission continued the work 
begun by the state commission of 1903, 
and has on file records of 5,800 blind per- 
sons in New York state (of whom 2,250 
are in the greater city)—300 more than 
were returned by the federal census. The 
statistical tables are based on 5,310 cases 
on file on February 15, of whom 55.4 per 
cent are males, 44.6 females; 64.9 per 
cent totally blind, 35.1 partially blind. 
The commission finds that one in every 


_ 1,295 people in the state are blind and 


estimates the total number in the United 
States to be nearly 100,000. 

Approximately, 600, or ten per cent 
of the blind in the state, are between five 
and twenty-one years of age, but of these 
fifty per cent are not actually enrolled in 
the schools; half of them at least, or 150 
children, are still eligible. In other 
words, only about two-thirds of the num- 
ber who are eligible, are in the schools. 
Even more striking is the obverse of this 
showing—that 90.6 per cent of the 5,310 
cases on file are twenty years of age and 
upwards, and that the only state pro- 
vision made for the adult blind is their 
care in the almshouses as part of the in- 
digent population, while the number so 
cared for is 361. 

The report calls attention to the excel- 
lent facilities afforded by libraries for the 
blind in connection with the public 
libraries of the state, and notes the recent 
rapid advances in providing literature for 
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blind readers. The pension system in 
vogue in the city of Greater New York 
is described briefly. Under the head of 
private charities maintained in the state 
are described the Home for Blind Babies, 
the Church Home for the Blind, and the 
Industrial Home for the Blind, all in the 
Borough of Brooklyn; the St. Joseph’s 
Blind Asylum at Mt. Loretto, Staten 
Island, the Society for the Relief of the 
Destitute Blind at Amsterdam avenue, 
and the work done for the past year and 
a half by the New York Association for 
the Blind. This part of the report con- 
cludes with the statement that “the state 
of New York is spending for the educa- 
tion of its blind children about $100,000 
annually, but with the exception of $1,000 
expended for embossing new books and 
the amounts expended by the several 
counties in caring for the indigent blind 
in the: various almshouses of the state, 
(a total of 361) not one dollar of 
public money is spent for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the adult blind.” 
The report then considers the blind of 
the United States, their number, which 
the commission believes to be nearly 
100,000, the provisions, public and pri- 
vate, made for their education and care, 
which includes, for blind minors, homes 
for blind babies and schools for the in- 
struction of young children; for blind 
adults, pensions, homes, workshops, in- 
dustrial homes, home teaching and cir- 
culating libraries. Each of these pro- 
visions is described, somewhat in detail, 
special emphasis being laid upon the 
various kinds of institutions provided 
throughout the United States for the 
adult blind. It is shown that California, 
Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin main- 
tain entirely at state expense institutions 
for the adult blind; that Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania have institutions which 
were primarily private corporations, but 
which are now to some extent aided by 
public funds, and that dotting the face of 
the country are little homes for blind 
women, the outgrowth of private charity. 

In considering at length the matter of 
the prevention of blindness, the com- 
mission quotes authorities to show that 
ophthalmia neonatorum is the cause of 
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more blindness than any other local dis- 
ease except perhaps atrophy of the optic 
nerve; that in 99 cases out of 100 this 
disease is preventable by the use of very 
simple precautions ; that the probable an- 
nual cost to the people of the state of New 
York of the support of its victims is over 
‘$110,000; that among 1,000 blind there 
are only 225 unavoidable cases, 449 that 
are possibly avoidable and 326 that are 
absolutely avoidable, or in other words, 
that one-third of the cases of blindness 
are absolutely preventable. The causes 
of blindness are considered under two 
heads, those resulting. from disease and 
those from accident. Attention is called 
to the fact that the foundation of eye 
disease is frequently laid in the schools 
and remedies to prevent blindness from 
this cause are suggested. 

The draft of a proposed law closes the 
report. This law provides for a State 
Board for the Blind, consisting of five 
persons appointed by the governor for a 
term of five years, the members of the 
board to serve without compensation. 
The board shall prepare and maintain a 
complete register of the blind, act as a 
bureau of information and industrial aid, 
continue to make inquiries concerning the 
causes of blindness and the prevention 
of the same. The board may provide 
home teaching and, with the consent of 
the governor, may establish schools for 
industrial training and workshops for the 
employment of suitable blind persons, 
and may appoint such officers and agents 
as may be necessary. $40,000 is asked 
for- carrying out the provisions of the bill. 


Massachue With the.idea of. getting 
setts Industrial together some graphic ex- 
Exhibit. 
amples of good and bad 
industrial conditions in Massachusetts, a 
dozen organizations are working in that 
state, perfecting plans for an exhibit to 
open on April 7, in Horticultural Hall, 
Boston. It is announced that “the ob- 


ject of the exhibition is the stimulation 
of interest on the part of the public in 
industrial and social problems which are 
matters of grave concern to the work- 
ers, but are only vaguely realized as af- 
fecting the general welfare of the com- 
munity.” 
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_Maps and charts will show the loca- 
tion of the principal industries in Massa- 
chusetts, the number of men, women, 
and children employed in the different 
manufacturing centers, and the relative 
position of this state among the manu- 
facturing states. 

Under the heading, industrial hygiene 
and safety, will be shown conditions ex- 
isting in factories in Massachusetts that 
make for ill-health, lowered vitality, 
and, in the long run, for inefficiency. 
Contrasted with these will be shown 
other conditions that are found in the 
same industries where the health of the 
worker is conserved. This exhibit will 
strongly emphasize the recommendation 
of the State Board of Health in its re- 
cent report on conditions affecting the 
health and safety of employes—that 
legislation be enacted making the condi- 
tions of the best workshops the standard 
to which others in the industry must 
conform. The American Institute of 
Social Service will contribute the ma- 
terial shown in New York in February 
in its exposition of safety devices and 
industrial hygiene. Another group of 
exhibits will show the value of industrial 
training, which is being carried on in 
the state as a constructive measure for 
improving social conditions. The ex- 
hibit will further show the important 
contribution made by organized labor 
toward better economic and social con- 
ditions for the wage earner; the good 
trades unions have accomplished in fur- 
thering industrial peace and promoting 
a higher standard of citizenship; the 
work of various organizations in arous- 
ing the consumer to a consciousness of 
his responsibility for the conditions under 
which goods are made; and the efforts 
of factory owners to promote the wel- 
fare of employes. 

The exhibit is being arranged by the 
following organizations: 

Women’s Trade Union League, Massachu- 
setts Consumers’ League, Boston Central La- 
bor Union, Boston Association for the Relief 
and Control of Tuberculosis, Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union, Boston Trade 
School for Girls, North Bennet Street In- 
dustrial School, Industrial Committee of the 
Twentieth Century Club, Massachusetts 


State Federation of Women’s Clubs, Women’s 
Education Association. 


Committee headquarters are at 4 Joy 
street, Boston. Alexander M. Wilson is 
director of the exhibit. 


P . 
Tralaing'tor Lhe success of the Chicago 
ae Institute of Social Science 
e . ° 4° . . 
Institutions. 19 providing special train- 


ing for those engaged in or preparing 
for public service in institutions or other 
charitable or reformatory agencies, en- 
courages the hope in Illinois of enabling 
the state university to extend its civil 
service training in this practical direc- 
tion. An appropriation for this purpose 
was favorably considered by influential 
members of the legislature at its session 
two years ago but at the end of the ses- 
sion the bill failed to be reported out of 
the joint conference committee of the 
two houses after it had passed the senate. 
If, at the urgent suggestion of some of 
the most intelligent friends of the uni- 
versity and the state institutions, the pres- 
ent legislature will grant an additional 
appropriation for training individuals 
holding and applying for positions in the 
penal and charitable institutions of the 
state, the efficiency of their service can 
be greatly promoted at slight cost. The 
plan proposed includes the location of 
university extension centers at all of the 
state institutions to supplement the 
training given by their staffs to their 
employes. It also provides for bringing 
them in small relays, after the manner of 
teachers’ institutes, to the university at 
Urbana, or to Chicago, where they can 
confer with practical specialists on the 
fields where their work and its methods 
are to be seen. Truant officers and pro- 
bation officers of the Juvenile Court at 
Chicago are now receiving such training 
principally at the hands of their own 
officials. For the course in juvenile de- 
linquency offered by the ‘Institute . of 
Social Science is being conducted by the 
chief probation officer of the Juvenile 
Court with the assistance of its judges, ' 
the superintendent of the compulsory de- 
partment of the board of education and 
its child study expert and the heads of 
some of the state, county and city insti- 
tutions, together with the most capable 
representatives of the best private child- 
helping agencies. 


8 Charities and 
Attacks on New York's 


Tenement House Law 


Lawrence Veiller 


The usual attacks on the tenement 
house law that are made during each 
session of the New York Legislature 
have been renewed in a series of bills 
recently introduced by Assemblyman 
Sheridan, of the Bronx. The bills are 
similar to those introduced in previous 
years and come from the same source, a 
property owners’ association in the 
Bronx. The main features of these bills 
and the evil results that would follow 
their passage, may be broadly summar- 
ized as follows: 


Assembly bill 609 would change the defin- 
ition of a tenement house by exempting 
from the provisions of the tenement house 
law, houses occupied by three families, thus 
taking a step backward of twenty years. 
The tenement house law when originally 
enacted in 1867, did not apply to three-fam- 
ily houses, but only to houses containing 
four families or more. In 1887—twenty 
years ago—as a result of the conditions 
which were then found to exist in such 
houses, it was found necessary to amend 
the law so as to include all houses contain- 
ing three families or more and this has 
been the law from then to the present time. 
If the proposed amendment were to prevail, 
it would take out of the provisions of the 
present law thousands of tenement houses, 
and leave such buildings without proper 
safeguards and _ restrictions. This would 
“be especially regrettable as it is the experi- 
sence of the Tenement House Department 
that many of the three-family houses are 
the worst houses in the city from a sani- 
tary point of view and require constant at- 
tention. 

Assembly bill 1358 would change the law 
so as to permit new tenement houses of 
three stories and basement, pract*cally four 
stories high, with three. families in each, 
to be erected without stairs leading to the 
roof, but with the only means of roof exit 
a scuttle and ladder. The recent disastrous 
fire in a Brooklyn tenement house, reported 
in the papers of March 11, in which a 
mother and her two children were suffocat- 
ed because they could not get out through 
the scuttle, indicates the necessity of pre- 
serving in its integrity the present provision 
of law. 

Assembly bill 1360 would amend the law 
so as to exempt existing tenement houses 
from having a scuttle in the roof in case 
the building has a peaked or slanting roof. 
There is no reason for such a change. The 
laws of this state have required a scuttle 
in every tenement house since 1862. The 
purpose of the scuttle is a two-fold one— 
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partly to afford means of egress in case of 
fire; partly to allow the flames and smoke 
to be ventilated and go up through the 
roof. Even in the case of a house of this 
kind with a peaked roof, the scuttle would 
be useful. Tenants whose escape was cut 
off below could get out on the roof and cling 
to its sides until rescued by ladders from 
the outside. 

A further bill (Assembly bill 1361), would 
withdraw from the definition of a tenement 
house, old dwellings of two stories and base- 
ment in height, occupied by two families, 
*but with provision for a third family. It 
is obvious that if a building is arranged to 
be occupied by three families, it should be 
classed as a tenement house, otherwise 
evasion of the law would be encouraged. 

Assembly bill 1362 would amend the law 
by giving to the tenement house commis- 
sioner and his deputies and other subordin- 
ate employes, discretionary power to modify 
the tenement house act. If such a change 
were made it would open the door for graft 
and corruption at every point and would be 
a return to the old system in vogue in the 
building department prior to 1901. There 
was at that time such discretionary power 
in regard to the percentage of lot to be occu- 
pied by new buildings, with the _ result 
found by the Tenement House Commission, 
viz., that in ninety-nine per cent of the cases 
this discretion was exercised, and the re- 
quirements of the law set aside and made 
of no effect. 

Assembly bill 1359 relates to the issuance 
of certificates by the Tenement House De- 
partment upon the completion of a new 
building and would destroy the present 
wise provision which requires that before 
a new tenement house can be occupied, a cer- 
tificate shall be issued that it complies with 
the law; by substituting a provision that 
the building may be occupied if the super- 
intendent of the Building Department says 
so. Comment upon such a proposal hardly 
seems necessary. The present provision of 
law was enacted to put an end to the abuses 
which existed for so many years in the 
Building Department by which an owner 
would fill up a new building with tenants, 
although there were many violations pend- 
ing, sell the building to an innocent pur- 
chaser who would then be held for the vio- 
lations which could not be removed, the re- 
sult being that every building that was 
erected was erected in violation of law in 
numerous particulars. No more perfect il- 
lustration of the purposes and standards ac- 
tuating the persons back of this legislation 
could be had than is had in this measure. 

In addition to the bills introduced by Mr. 
Sheridan, there have also been introduced 
by Assemblyman Glore two objectionable 
bills relating to bakeries in tenement houses 
(Assembly bills 486 and 1673); also a bill 
by Senator Page (Senate bill 795), dealing 
with the same subject, but preserving the 
protection which the law now affords tene- 
ment dwellers; this latter bill is a proper 
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measure and has the approval of the Tene- 
ment House Commissioner, Mr. Butler, and 
oe of the friends of tenement house re- 
orm. 


The bills of Assemblyman Glore would re- 
move this protection and would permit a 
fire originating in a bakery to spread 
throughout the other parts of the building. 
The present law was enacted so as to pre- 
vent such occurrences, experience having 
shown that one-fourth of all the fires in 
tenement houses originate in the cellar and 
a large number of these in bakeries, and 
many of them at night or during the early 
morning hours when the tenants are asleep; 
ae fires are usually attended by loss of 

In addition to the above bills, it is 
understood that Tenement House Com- 
missioner Butler has for some time past 
been preparing a general bill which will 
soon be introduced, amending the tene- 
ment house act chiefly in the line of 
clearing up any doubtful matters, and 
embodying as a matter of statute, the 
various rulings and interpretations of 
the law that have been in force in the 
department since its inception. In view 
of the uniformly friendly attitude of the 
legislature towards the present tenement 
house law, since its enactment in I9go1, 
and in view of the well-known attitude 
of Governor Hughes on this subject, 
there is little likelihood of the passage of 
any measure that seeks to break down 
any of the law’s beneficent provisions, 
although the friends of tenement house 
teform should remember as in the past, 
that “eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty” and be duly watchful. 


A Quiet Day for Social 


Workers 


Gaylord S. White 


That there are, after all, fundamental 
faiths and aspirations which bind _ to- 
gether earnest people who differ in many 
points, was once more made plain on 
Lincoln’s birthday, when a number of 
men and women engaged in social and 
religious work gathered in the Adams 
Chapel of the Union Theological Semin- 
ary in New York to listen to a series of 
‘addresses by members of the faculty of 
that institution. The purpose of the 
gathering was declared, in the announce- 
ment, to be to provide “a quiet day for 
social workers,” and it was stated that 


the faculty had planned the series of 
addresses with the conviction that relig- 
ious truth can be presented in such a 
way as to unite earnest people instead of 
dividing them. The hope was express- 
ed that the occasion might bring together 
men and women who differ from each 
other in many convictions but who, at 
the same time, share the purpose of pro- 
moting social welfare. “The pressure 
of life,’ the announcement continued, 
“upon those actively engaged in social 
work, is so constant and so great that 
little time can ordinarily be found for 
intellectual and spiritual stimulus and 
readjustment. This day of quiet confer- 
ence is intended to offer something to 
meet this need.” That others felt the 
need was apparent from the cordial res~ 
ponse to the invitation. It was an inter- 
esting and significant gathering. Doubt-~ 
less, there was wide difference of opinion 
represented by those who came; but this 
was an occasion not to develop diverg- 
ence of view but to discover harmony of 
thought and aim. It is perhaps to be 
regretted that there was no opportunity 
for discussion of the addresses, for dis- 
cussion would probably have strengthen- 
ed still more the impression, shared by 
all, of comradeship in effort and aspira- 
tion. Some idea of the line of thought 
may be gained from the topics of the 
addresses. Professor William Adams 
Brown opened the series with an address 
on The Religious Basis of the Social 
Movement, which will be found else- 
where in this issue. He was followed 
by the acting president of the seminary, 


Professor Knox, who spoke on the 
Fundamental Religious Truth in the 
Light of Modern Thought. Ethical Re- 


ligion was the topic of an address by 
Professor McGiffert; The Social Mes- 
sage of Jesus was discussed by Profes- 
sor Frame; The Ultimate Aim of Social 
Reform by Professor Fagnani; Our 
Common Service by Professor Thomas 
C. Hall and Inspiration by Professor 
Coffin. It was suggested by not a few 
that this “quiet day” of conference 
might well become a regular feature of 
Lincoln’s birthday for those who feel the 
value of relating religion and life in this 
time of social unrest and readjustment, 


FREDERIC BARAGA. 


Father Dombrowski was born in Poland in 1842; fought for freedom in the war of ’63; was 
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obligéd_ to leave Poland; entered the priesthood and came to America in 1869. In Detroit he 
founded a Polish seminary and introduced the order of Felician sisters for teaching, care of orphans, 
etc. He died in 1903, known as the “patriot priest.’ 


Father Baraga was the first bishop of Marquette, Michigan. He was Slovenian missionary 
to the Indians and author of valuable philological works on Indian languages. He was born in 
1797 near Laibach, Carniola. 


Father Kruszka of Ripon, Wis., is author of a history of the Poles in America of which eight small 
volumes have appeared. 
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Chapter I—History of Settlement Previous to 188O 
Emily Greene Balch 
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‘The time ‘has not yet come to write 
with any thoroughness the history of 
Slavic immigration. The preliminary 
work must be done by local antiquarian 
societies, state historical associations, 
writers of monographs and especially by 
the various nationalities themselves, and 
as yet only the Poles and Bohemians 
have arrived at a stage to undertake this. 
Meanwhile. I submit for criticism a rough 
outline so far as I have made it out. 


First Period: Before 1850 

I distinguish 
three periods, 
that before 1850, 


from 1850 to 
1880, and the 
last twenty-seven 
years. The first 


period is mark- 
ed not by any 
considerable in- 
flux but by scat- 
tered individuals 
rescued from ob- 
livion by some 
personal distinc- 


tion or some 
touch of the pic- 
turesque. 
dine alist] — 1s 
headed by the 
Pole’ John of a 
Kolna, who is AUGUSTINE 


said to have 

brought his vessel to Labrador sixteen 
years before Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica. In the seventeenth century appear 
a group of sturdy colonial worthies of 
Manhattan, including the Bohemian 
Augustine Herman, Lord of Bohemia 
manor, who made the first map of Mary- 
land and assisted at the purchase of the 
site of Philadelphia from the Indians, the 
Bohemian Frederick Phillips (Bedrich 
Filip) whose manor house, built in 1682, 
is now the city hall of Yonkers, and the 
Polish family of the Zbrowskis (angliciz- 


1 


‘the 


ed into Zabriskie), which gave New Jer- 
sey a chancellor and is still prominent.* 

These men and their descendants inter- 
married with well known families like 
Bayards, Jays, Morrisons and 
others, and like all the immigrants of 
the period before 1850, quickly merged 
in the general population. Peace 

In the next century the Moravian 
brethren begin to come by 1735, but it 
is at least doubtful, in spite of the name 
commonly given to the sect, how much 
Moravian (z. e. 
Gzechsore soe 
hemian) blood 
there was among 
them. 

Our revolu- 
tion brought 
from Poland the 
national hero, 
Kosciuszko, to- 
gether with Pul- 
aski, who died 
at Savannah, and 
Niemcewicz, 
biographer of 
Washington, 
men who with 
the Frenchman 
Lafayette” seem 
to lend a touch 
of exotic fro- 
mance t.o-) the 
homespun of our 
own embattled farmers. 

The Polish insurrection of 1831 sent 
us a more considerable and more abiding 
contingent including, among many Poles, 
a Bohemian volunteer in their cause, Dr. 


HERMAN. ? 


(1) One finds indeed various scattering refer- 
ences to Poles in the colonial period. 
2A Dutch manuscript makes the following men- 


tion of this first Bohemian colonist: “A patent for 


this land, embracing nominally four thousand 
acres, but in fact upwards of twenty thousand, 
had been issued in 1660 by the proprietary of 


Maryland to Augustine Herman or Heermans, a 
Bohemian by birth and a surveyor by _ profes- 
sion, who had formerly lived among the Dutch 
at New Amsterdam and obtained some distinc- 
tion there, as a compensation for his services 
in preparing for Lord Baltimore a map of the 
country.” 


MANOR HOUSE OF FREDERICK PHILIPS. 


Built in 1682. 


Dignovity, later of San Antonio, Texas, 
where his family are said still to prosper. 

A pathetic echo of this immigration 
is a reminiscence of an American lady 
who lived as a girl in Troy sometime in 
the early thirties. She never forgot see- 
ing there a group of Polish gentlemen, 
ragged, but obvious aristocrats, working 
at the cobbled paving of the street with 
bleeding fingers. A few days later one 
of these men looked at his torn hands, 
drew out a pistol and shot himself. 

The revolutionary war of 1848 sent 
us non-political refugees, from both 
Bohemia and Poland, as well as those 
from France and Germany, of whom 
Carl Schurz is the best known. Of this 
movement a well informed Bohemian 
writes : 


The first emigration from Bohemia to 
the United States took place in the few 
years succeeding the Revolution of 1848 in 
Austria, and the cause therefore was almost 
entirely political dissatisfaction due to the 
reaction toward despotism which followed 
that revolution. These first settlers were 
of the most intelligent class of people and 
in very many cases of the wealthy classes. 
They established themselves in St. Louis, 
Mo., and in Caledonia, Wis. (near Racine) .* 


The gold fever of 1849 brought ad- 
venturers to California, some Bohemians 
probably and some Dalmatians. Dal- 
matians, indeed being sailors and fisher 
folk—either of the coast or islands of the 


(4) Anon—The Bohemian Settlements in Ke- 
waunee County. Mss. in possession of State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin. 
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Now the city hall at Yonkers, N. Y. 


Adriatic—have come to us sporadically 
from early times and one is said to have 
come to California before 1700 via India. 

The census of 1850! to which we turn 
to sum up the results of this period as 
well as it can be done, does not specify 
Bohemia or Poland as countries of origin. 


(‘) In order to avoid repetition I will once for 
all enter a warning as to the significance of the 
census figures in this field. The census professes 
to give only country of birth, not nationality. In 
1850, to go no further back, Austria and Russia 
were among those specified. In 1860 Poland was 
added, in 1870 Bohemia and Hungary. It is to 
be noted that Bohemia is politically only one of 
the seventeen “Liinder’ of Austria and that Po- 
land is now divided between the Russian, German 
and Austrian empires. Obviously this leads to 
errors, in addition to what one must usually ex- 
pect in replies to census inquiries, and doubtless 
many Bohemians answer (quite correctly) that 
they were born in Austria, many Poles that they 
were born in Austria, in Germany or in Russia, 
as the case may be. Czechs from Moravia appear 
in the census as Austrians, although they form 
one group with the Bohemians, a group quite as 
homogeneous in blood, speech, feeling and tradition 
as the Poles. In Texas, for instance, where the 
“Bohemians” are mostly from Moravia, the im- 
portance of the group is entirely masked by the 
registration of all Moravians as of natives of 
Austria along with Austrian Germans, Jews, Slo- 
venians, Tyrolese Italians, etc., etc. On the other 
hand it is easy to speak as if ‘natives of Poland” 
were synonymous with Poles, ‘‘natives of Hun- 
gary” with Hungarians, and so on. As a matter 
of fact this is far from being the case. In 1905 
the immigration figures show Hungarians (Mag- 
yars) making only a little over a quarter of the 
immigrants from Hungary, while Russians are 
under two per cent of the immigrants from Rus- 
sia. Again these figures report 92,238 Jews from 
Russia and 11,114 Jews from Austria entering in 
1905; the bulk of these, who came from Russian 
Poland and Austrian Poland respectively, appear 
in the census simply as “natives of Poland’ and 
quite distort the facts as to the 47,224 Poles 
from Russia and 50,450 Poles from Austria -of the 
same year. lHspecially as regards concentration 
in cities the Polish Jews make the census figures 


for the “natives of Poland” almost meaningless as 
regards Poles. 
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The Polish immigrants of this period 
being mainly from German Poland and 
Silesia are indistinguishable from the 
mass of the German born, who already 
in 1850 numbered nearly six hundred 
thousand. Natives of Austria, the 
bulk of whom were certainly Bohemians, 
then numbered, so far as registered, 
under one thousand (946). The largest 
groups were at our doors, so to speak, 
in New York city (109), New Orleans 
(129) and in California (87). Inland 
the beginnings of the later large Bo- 
hemian colonies in Missouri, Illinois and 
Wisconsin were already apparent. 


Second Period; 18350—1880 
The Older Slavic Immigration 


During this period there was a con- 
siderable immigration of Bohemians and 
Poles, the latter still mainly from the 
German provinces. Bohemian immigra- 
tion began to be of importance earlier 
than the Polish and throughout this 
period continued to outnumber it, as 
shown on chart I. 

In 1880 the census showed over forty- 
eight thousand natives of Poland (of 
whom a large though unknown number 
were doubtless Polish Jews) and eighty- 


five thousand of Bohemia, beside thirty- 
nine thousand ascribed to Austria, of 
whom a good share would be also Bo- 
hemians (or Moravians, which amounts 
to the same thing). There were also 
twelve thousand from Hungary. Of 
their distribution I will speak later. 

The character of the immigration of 
this period is essentially economic, in 
contrast with the earlier scattering and 
largely political movement. The peasant 
and the town and village artisan began 
to come and to come as settlers with their 
families and their little capital, and they 
made their way to regions that were then 
pioneer country. There were of course 
still those (as there are to-day) influenc- 
ed mainly by hope of a freedom that they 
lacked at home; and various political 
events increased this element from time 
to time. 

The war between Austria and Prussia 
in 1866 sent us both Bohemians and 
Poles, and the latter were also led to emi- 
grate by the insurrection of 1861, and by 
the course of events in Prussia after the 
war with France and during the Kultur 
Kampf of the early seventies. An in- 
stance of the spirit of such men was 
told me by the son of a Bohemian pioneer 
in Texas. A friend from the old country 
visited them in their new abode. “Why, 
Valentine,” he said, “at home your pigs 
are housed better than you are here.” 
“That is true,” was the sturdy answer, 
“but I would rather live here in this log 
house than in a palace under the Austrian 
government.” The son of a man of this 
stamp not unnaturally finds himself a 
person of influence in his community— 
in this particular case, judge, editor and 
member of the county school committee. 

So in the Chicago schools to-day the 
teachers notice among the Polish pupils 
the difference between the children of 
men of intelligence, self exiled for the 
sake of ideals, and of the Polish “man 
with the hoe,” the product of centuries 
of perhaps the hardest serfdom of 
Europe. Though it must be said that 
Polish children in general are considered 
good scholars. 

In this second period appear for the 
first time groups of some size and 
cohesion. Apparently Slavs have never 
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immigrated as organized bodies (unless 
we count the Moravians or some of the 
Russian sectaries) but though coming 
separately or in little bands of relatives or 
neighbors, they have a strong tendency to 
congregate in homogeneous groups often 
made up of people not simply members 
of the same national subdivision but 
neighbors in the same home village. This 
is the natural result not only of social 
affinities intensified by isolation in a 
strange land with a strange tongue, but 
by the fact that the immigrant who finds 
a successful location draws over acquaint- 
ance from home. Yet while the bulk of 
our Slavic population are in larger or 
smaller colonies of their own, it will al- 
most always be noticeable that repre- 
sentatives are to be found dispersed far 
and wide, the scouts as it were who may 
lead to new settlements. 

The two chief early routes seem to 
have been from Bremen or Liverpool to 
either New York or New Orleans, though 
in the days of sailing vessels the goal 
and the character of the journey prob- 
ably varied more than now. From New 
York the settlers went West, while from 
New Orleans and the other gulf ports they 
also pushed inland. The earliest colony of 
Bohemians was in St. Louis, where they 
had established a Cathclic church by 
1854. In Texas both Poles and Bo- 
hemians had early and very interesting 
farming settlements. At the same time 
by the great waterway of the Mississippi, 
then in all the glory of its steamboating 
era, they penetrated northward to join 
and merge with their countrymen travel- 
ling overland from the East. 

The first Bohemian settler in Texas 
seems to have been a Protestant pastor, 
Bergman, from Silesia, who left home in 
February, 1848, and came to Catspring, 
near Austin, where he went to farming. 
A letter of his describing Texas most 
favorably fell accidentally into the hands 
of another Bohemian named Lesikar, and 
through his persuasions a group of Bo- 
hemians who had been thinking of emi- 
grating to Southern Hungary decided 
with Lesikar to follow Bergman’s ex- 
ample. Their story suggests what emi- 
gration meant in those days. The voyage 
from Liverpool to Galveston lasted 


seventeeen weeks. The vessel was 
crowded with Irish immigrants, the food, 
which was bad, was served out raw and 
each family had to cook for themselves, 
an arrangement then common. Half of 
the party died on the journey. 

From this beginning, settlers from 
Bohemia and Moravia multiplied in 
Texas, spreading into a number of coun- 
ties. The situation was nevertheless a 
very difficult one. The state had made 
part of the Union only since 1845 and 
had long been a resort for the most 
varied elements. The Americans gener- 
ally carried on large plantations with 
slave labor or else had great herds of 
half wild cattle. The chief traffic was 
with Mexico and neighboring states in 
cotton and cattle. Into such a society 
came Bohemians, Poles and Germans 
singly or in small groups with a little 
capital only, buying comparatively small 
farms and working them themselves. The 
Bohemians almost without exception held 
anti-slavery views which set the Amer- 
icans against them and subjected them 
to all sorts of persecutions. When the 
Civil War broke out things were naturally 
worse. “They fired on people who wanted 
to avoid military service as if they had 
been rabbits and if one were caught he 
had to go as a soldier.” Some went to 
Mexico for awhile, others are said to 
have hidden in the woods and slept in 
hollow trees. Added to these troubles 
were the war prices. No goods came 
through from the Northwest, and what 
was brought in from Mexico was very 
dear. 

It is tempting to cite instances of the 
careers of these early Texan settlers. 
One story is that of Joseph Petr, whose 
father emigrated from Moravia when the 
boy was eleven—one of six children who 
could no longer be supported in the old 
home. The new farm was bought on 
credit, the whole family had to work 
early and late and schooling was out of 
the question. After five years the Civil 
War broke out, the eldest son died in the 
ranks and the sixteen year old Joseph 
was employed carting provisions for the 
soldiers. After the war he learned black- 
smithing and helned with his father’s 
farm and store. He prospered and came 
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to own one thousand acres of good land 
on which twenty Bohemian families 
found their living as employes or tenants. 
He held a number of offices, was post- 
master and twice elected to the state 
legislature. 

Thus their native persistence carried 
the Bohemians through the dark days of 
their first settlement and to-day their 
number is locally estimated at sixty 
thousand in the state, a respectable and 
respected element of the farming dis- 
tricts." 

As already said, Poles as well as Bo- 
hemians came early to Texas and at their 
oldest settlement of Panna Marya (the 
Virgin Mary) the first Polish church in 
America was founded in 1855. I had an 
interesting talk with a son of one of the 
original colonists, who spoke gladly of 
the old times. Rev. Leopold Moczygem- 
ba, a Franciscan missionary in Texas; 
became acquainted with an Irish Catholic 
named Tewey (?) (who owned land) 
and suggested a colony. At 
first there was only fifteen 
or twenty families, but in 
all a hundred or more 
came, though it is not pos- 
sible to get precise num- 
bers. The first immigrants 
came by sailing vessels to 
Galveston up the river to 
Indianola and thence by 
wagon, arriving in the early 
winter. They built huts of 
boughs and other material 
they could find. The con- 
ditions proved very hard, 
the climate was dry and all 
. the surroundings strange 
to them. They had no 
trouble with Indians, but 
Texas in those days was 
a refuge of bad men and 
the Americans were often 
unfriendly and violent. 
“They would take a man 
and beat him,” I was told, 


(4) A Bohemian writer remarks 
“The Moravians in Texas, con- 
servative in character, have not 
acquired the energy and alertness, 
the business spirit requisite in 
America, so that they do not ac- 
complish as great a success as 
they might with their industry, 
honesty and thrift. Of late years 
their main crop has suffered from 
the ravages of the cotton weevil.” 


“just for the fun of it. Several times a 
Pole bought a horse and in the night the 
seller would come and steal it.’’ Those 
who had trades could earn money by go- 
ing to town ‘instead of scratching in dry 
ground.” Many left and went north. 
My informant was nearly eleven when 
his family came to Texas. He served on 
the Confederate side during the war. He 
had evidently prospered, the place which 
was by itself spoke of pretty substantial 
farming, the house was comfortable and 
solid, and the son was a nice looking fel- 
low. . 

The pictures I carry away from Panna 
Marya are the group of girls in pink, blue 
and red sunbonnets, boys bareheaded 
and barefooted learning their catechism 
in the cool stone church, the priest’s 
house with its veranda and flower beds, 
the store, a typical country store, with 
a saddled horse hitched under the live 
oak before it, the big bare school rooms 
in which the children were being taught 


POLISH CHURCH IN PANNA MARYA, TEXAS, 
The earliest Polish Church in the United States dating back to 1855. 
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in English, not of the purest yet not of 
the worst either—the whole making up 
an impression of the quiet, rather stag- 
nantelite: of (men still “close to» the 
European peasant, yet by no means un- 
touched by America, a life wholesome if 
not very highly evolved. 

The Panna Marya settlement was quick- 
ly followed by others, five founded 
churches the next year and eleven other 
Polish settlements did the same in the 
following twenty years. The state still 
continues to be sought by Poles to some 
extent (over one thousand Polish immi- 
grants gave Texas as their destination 
in the last eight years) and the Polish 
population is estimated at sixteen to 
seventeen thousand. 

One of the earliest goals of the Bo- 
hemians and Poles was Wisconsin and 
the attitude of this state toward immi- 
gration probably did a good deal to bring 
this about. A fact that is easily for- 
gotten in the present state of feeling in 
regard to immigration is the eager and 
official solicitation of immigrants that 
was carried on for years by various 
states. Mr. Gregory in a paper con- 
tributed to the proceedings of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin in 1901 
writes as follows: 

The men who controlled the destinies of 
Wisconsin * * * framed the state constitu- 
tion and the early statutes in such a way as 
to encourage foreign settlers to feel at home 
here, and in this respect Wisconsin’s laws 
have never changed. During a large part 
of the time since admission to the Union (in 
1848) an active propaganda to encourage im- 
migration has been carried on by the state. 

Wisconsin further, like various other 
states, appointed a commissioner of emi- 
gration to stimulate the inflow. In 1852 
the first man to fill this office reported 
to the governor that he had been in New 
York distributing pamphlets in English, 
German, Norwegian and Dutch describ- 
ing the resources of the state. They were 
handed to immigrants on vessels and in 
hotels and taverns and sent abroad; edi- 
torials and advertisements were inserted 
in foreign papers, and he and his assist- 
ants talked personally with as many 
eer ae as possible. He says him- 
self : 


It is hardly possible to make a true esti- 
mate of the influence exerted by the agency 
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in New York. Information has emanated 
from there in every direction and is now 
spread over a large and for our object most 
valuable part of Europe. 


After four years this canvass for 
immigrants was suspended for a time, 
but an active propaganda was recom- 
menced by the state soon after the Civil 
War and continued, with some changes 
of detail almost to the present time. 

Moreover, in 1864 the Wisconsin legis- 
lature memorialized Congress for the | 
passage of national laws to encourage 
foreign immigration on the ground that 
labor was scarce owing to the war and 
that wages had more than doubled. 
Again in 1879 Wisconsin established a 
State Board of Immigration to enhance 
and encourage immigration, with au- 
thority to disseminate information. The 
official circulars mentioned as induce- 
ments climate, rich lands at a nominal 
price, free schools and a free university, 
equality before the law, religious liberty, 
no imprisonment for debt and liberal 
exemption from seizure by a creditor, 
suffrage and right to be elected to any 
office but that of governor or lieutenant 
on one year’s residence whether a citizen 
or not (intention to become one having 
been declared) and full eligibility to 
office for all actual citizens. “There is 
never an election in the state that does 
not put some and often very many 
foreign born citizens into office. Indeed 
there is no such thing as a foreigner in 
Wisconsin save in the mere accident of 
birthplace; for men coming here and 
entering into the active duties of life 
identify themselves with the state and 
her interests and are to all intents and 
purposes American.” We are told “The 
language above used is, except in 
rhetoric, identical” with that in an edition 
of 1884. 

Beside this direct encouragement by 
the state “a similar canvass was main- 
tained by counties and land companies 
and at a later stage by railway compa- 
nies, some of them sending agents to 
travel in Europe.” Of such solicitation 
at the very beginning of Bohemian immi- 
gration I found tradition still mindful 
in the old country. 

Mr. Senner, formerly commissioner of 
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immigration at New York, said before 
the Industrial Commission (Vol. XV, 
IQOI, p. 182) that the effect of such ad- 
vertisement is exaggerated. 

There is no doubt that people have been 
educated to take our advertisements with a 
large grain of allowance. They look rather 
more sceptically on these matters than they 
did fifteen or twenty years ago. Though 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Texas and a few 
other states at that time (1901) maintained 


permanent colonization bureaus in Europe 
their success is very small. 


Granting this, it is still true that immi- 
grants have felt themselves directly and 
officially invited and urged to come, and 
it is not surprising that I often find 
them aggrieved and hurt at the tone of 
too many current references making 
foreigner synonymous with everything 
that is unwelcome. It is no wonder that 
Wisconsin was, as said, a favorite goal 
with Bohemians and Poles. The latter 
had a church in Polonia in 1858 and 
the Bohemians were at Caledonia near 
Racine in 1844. The first Bohemian 
newspaper, Slavie, was published here, 
and here the Bohemian free thought 
movement seems to have first taken 
shape. Within a few years there were 
settlements in Milwaukee, then a town 
of about 30,000, and in Manitowoc and 
Kewaunee counties. The latter now con- 
tains the largest colony of Bohemians in 
Wisconsin (unless perhaps that in Mil- 
waukee), and in 1890 they were estimated 
at three-sevenths of the population of 
the county. 

It is therefore particularly fortunate 
that the collections of the Wisconsin His- 
torical Society contain an unpublished 
account of the early days there. 


The first Bohemian settlers in Kewaunee 
County came from Milwaukee. The induce- 
ment offered was the opportunity given for 
obtaining cheap but good farming lands for 
which the purchasers could pay, and sup- 
port themselves at the same time from the 
timber found upon them. The succeeding 
immigrants came directly from Bohemia by 
the solicitation of their friends and rela- 
tives already settled here and almost with- 
out exception their reason was a desire to 
better their material condition. Most of 
them immediately bought lands, usually 
with borrowed money, and at once settled 
upon them, while others worked in the large 
saw mills at Kewaunee for a part of the 
year and upon their lands during the re- 


mainder. In about 1870 the larger part of 
the immigrants were already established 
here and since then but few have come. 
Though in certain parts of Bohemia peculi- 
arities in dress and customs are even now 
prevalent, they rapidly disappeared among 
the settlers here until there is now none at 
all strikingly noticeable. Very little person- 
al property was brought along, except the 
ancestral feather bed which yet plays such 
a prominent part in the baggage of the im- 
migrants of to-day; each family was usually 
provided with some money, though funds 
were not absolutely necessary, because while 
clearing his newly purchased farm the set- 
tler was sure of support from the timber 
cut. The greatest difficulties encountered 
were due to the distance of the market and 
the lack of roads. During the first year 
Manitowoc at a distance of thirty miles was 
the nearest market and the roads to that 
were corduroys through swamp lands. 
When the village o1 Kewaunee was settled 
the condition of affairs was improved but 
even then some farmers were obliged to car- 
ry to town on their backs the split shingles 
they had made and receiving their pay in 
flour return home with the sack on their 
shoulders. In the fall supplies were laid 
in for the whole winter and if ever the 
flour gave out, hand coffee mills were used 
to grind whatever wheat they might have. 

By far the greater part of the Bohemian 
emigrants belonged to the agricultural and 
common laboring classes in the old country. 


Another Kewaunee county informant? 
writing of the old times says: 


The old settlers suffered hardships hay- 
ing bought lands and their funds exhausted, 
they were compelled to carry shingles on 
their shoulders made by hand to Kewaunee, 
or Ahnapee in exchange for the necessaries 
of life, traveling on foot from twenty to 
thirty miles; the writer lived in an adjoin- 
ing town of Mishicott in Manitowoc county, 
in 1854, had his feet frozen in making cord 
wood at thirty-seven and one-half cents per 
cord, where they charged him board with 
$2.50 per week. He was then fourteen 
years old and was expected to earn the pork 
and bread for the family; he made shingles 
while his feet were healing, and after being 
able to walk, loaded 2,000 shingles on a hand 
sled to Mishicott, three miles distant, to 
trade for flour and pork, but on trying the 
merchants, was sorry to find that they would 
give “storepay” for shingles, except flour 
and pork, which must be paid for in cash; 
but our cash was gone; finally the merchant 
relented and furnished me with twenty 
pounds flour at the rate of $14 per barrel, 
and the flour was of the same quality as 
middlings of the present time. Such were 
the conditions in this county from 1850 
to 1857; there was a poor market for every- 
thing. The soil was good, covered with 


(*) Letter from Louis Bruemmer. 
Soe. of Wisconsin. 
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heavy timber such as maple, beech, hemlock, 
cedar, basswood or linden, black and white 
ash, oak and elm, but through hard work 
and industry, lands were cleared, and in a 
couple of years they were glad that they had 
a log cabin, a yoke of oxen, a cow and 
twenty-five hens and from five to twenty 
acres improved land, which’ partially sup- 
ported the family. The money and cloth- 
ing were generally earned by the heads of 
the farnilies, in saw mills of which there 
were plenty within a radius of twenty miles, 
and their lot was better then—even a hun- 
dred per cent better than in their Huropean 
homes. 


We will return. to a consideration of 
this thrifty county later in discussing 
economic conditions. * 

Another similar informant from Craw- 
ford county (Wis.) says the Bohemians 
who are from all parts of the old coun- 
try, first came in 1857, having been in 
other states first. They came individu- 
ally. The first six men (the original 
gives their names) bought land of the 
government, but later comers . bought 
from resident farmers or speculators. 
The numbers have increased gradually. 
Most came from Chicago, a few direct 
from Bohemia on invitation of their rela- 
tives here. A few have sold and gone 
further west. 

St. Louis, Texas and Wisconsin are 
not the only seats of early settlements. 
There were. Bohemian colonists, says 
Rudis Jicinsky,? at about the same time in 
Wisconsin, New York, Ohio, Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa and Texas. 
Yet the wooded country of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, where the timber sup- 
plied a source of income from the first, 
were sought earlier than the prairie dis- 
tricts. So Iowa seems to have been set- 
tled from Wisconsin. 

A St. Louis Bohemian told me that 
in the panic of 1859 many lost their 
land for a few dollars’ indebtedness and 
had to give up farming and join some 
city colony, many coming to St. Louis. 
From a family of the early Iowa settlers 
I gleaned a story which has several 
points of interest. The father’s family, 
of Bohemian peasant stock, came about 
1854 to Galveston and thence by steamer 

(1) For a most interesting and instructive ac- 


count of this settlement, see Miss Mashek’s article 
in Charities, Dec. 3, 1964. 


Cedar Rapids Gazette. 


to Houston, then a small place. The 
Bohemian settlers there seemed unpro- 
gressive, the talk of yellow fever was not 
cheering, the water was bad, the insect 
plagues intolerable and sleep out of the 
question. The family quickly decided to 
push on to St. Louis, which meant going 
back to Galveston to take the St. Louis 
steamer. On the Mississippi boat were 
a set of roughs and a big row took place. 
The mother used to tell how one of the 
men stood and looked at the little boy 
(my informant) as he lay asleep. One 
man was killed. : 

The father was disgusted with the 
South after these experiences and de- 
cided to go to Racine, Wisconsin. The 
route was via Galena and Chicago. In 
Chicago the father fell sick and died but 
the family finally got to Racine. They 
did not remain, however, but joined a 
party of their countrymen going to Linn 
county, Iowa, to settle. There were per- 
haps four families each with its yoke of 
oxen. 

In Iowa the son prospered until to- 
day his fields stretch over the wide roll- 
ing slopes as far as the eye can see and 
his farmhouse is given over to his super- 
intendent while he lives with his family 
in the town. In Iowa he met his wife, 
whose family came from Bohemia a few 
years earlier than his. 

Her story is typical of the not un- 
common case where the transition to 
America means a fall, not a rise, in 
social status. Her family were cultivated, 
well to do people. One son came to Amer- 
ica on account of being involved in the 
revolution of 1848, with family money 
to invest. They understood that he was 
succeeding and decided to join him, but 
on arrival they found themselves stranded 
as the money had been swallowed up in 
a business misadventure. Moreover, by 
the tragic coincidence of two accidents 
to letters, they lost touch with the son 
who had remained in Europe. He had 
moved and they had moved and on both 
sides letters were returned as impossible 
to deliver. They came first to New 
York, then went on to Wisconsin and 
from there to Iowa, going by train to 
Milwaukee. They stopped en route where 
one of the party had a log cabin, and here 
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they stayed a season, three families shar- 
ing its inconveniences. 

Chairs were blocks of wood and beds 
were on the model of a saw _ horse. 
There was a hole covered with boards 
in which they stored potatoes. In April, 
1852, they started out again in regular 
immigrant fashion. The family had 
only one wagon for all their luggage and 
the daughter, then seventeen, who told 
“me the story, made the three weeks’ 
journey on foot. Every few miles was 
a farm house with the sign “tavern,” and 
here they got their meals. 

They reached Cedar Rapids, then a 
little place with some thirty houses, the 
people Americans and a few German 
laborers. The chief man of the settle- 
ment, a judge, asked the father if 
he did not have a daughter who would 
come and work at his house. So this 
delicately reared girl, who had been 
brought up to go to school, sew and em- 
broider, not even accustomed to wash the 
dishes, went out to service on a pioneer 
farm. None of the family were used to 
hard work and it killed the father in a 
year. But the young are strong to en- 
dure and the daughter grew up and 
married the prosperous farmer already 
described. Their children have had a 
college education and the son on a re- 
cent trip to Europe found their rela- 
tives there, one cousin a professor in the 
University of Vienna, another cousin 
teaching Greek in a seminary, and an 
uncle owner of a large factory. His 
mother, while glad to have news of her 
relatives, would be most unwilling to 
have her European relatives see her 
American circumstances. She can not 
forget what she felt to be the degradation 
of her barefoot, hardworking girlhood. 

Ohio was the seat of another early 
Bohemian colony in and about Cleve- 
land, where the first comers arrived about 
1848. It is interesting to notice that 
as it was from Wisconsin that the first 
Bohemians went to Iowa, so it was men 
bound for Wisconsin who started the 
Cleveland colony. As often seems to be 
the case the earliest were Jews, but true 
Bohemians came directly after, and by 
1858 there were nineteen families which 
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had grown in 1869 to over three thous- 
and persons. 

In spite of all the hardship of the 
pioneer days, doubly difficult to those 
who came from a very different sort of 
life at home, the old people often look 
back with regret to the “good old times” 
when numbers were less and intimacy 
more, and the very fact of being strang- 
ers.together in a strange land made in- 
ternal differences of religion or social 
class seem trivial. 

One old lady who came in 1853, said: 


At first it was very hard, for the Amer- 
icans looked upon us with distrust or rather 
aversion, which I could never explain to 
myself. Later I learned that it was only 
our customs—our bare feet and handker- 
chiefs over our heads—that they objected 
to. 


Of the old settlers many were farm- 
ers, though their children like other 
people’s, have largely come to the 
cities since. Many, too, had trades; of 
these at Cleveland in 1869, when the 
colony numbered 1,749 males and 1,503 
females, 120 were carpenters, builders, 
coopers, etc., eighty-four masons and 
stone cutters, fifty-six tailors, fifty smiths 
of various sorts and machinists, forty- 
four shoemakers, twenty-two innkeepers, 
seventeen butchers and bakers, fifteen 
storekeepers, thirteen professional musi- 
cians, eleven iron moulders, and others 
furriers, tanners, harness makers, up- 
holsterers, watchmakers, dyers, cobblers, 
bookbinders, printers, brewers, etc. Fifty 
girls were at service on farms. 

The Bohemian settlements further 
west in Nebraska, the Dakotas and 
Oklahoma belong rather in the period 
after 1880; those in Nebraska, and to a 
less extent in Dakota, began in the 
seventies. 

The chief city colonies were founded 
early, but did not grow very rapidly. 
New York made its chief gains in the 
seventies, when it rose (according to the 
census) from 1,487 to 8,093, multiplying 
itself between five and six times, while 
in the twenty years from 1880 to 1900 
it did not quite double. Many came to 
New York from Kutna Hora as a result 
of a strike in the government tobacco 
factory there in 1878( ?),and this brought 
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it about that many Bohemians went into 
cigar making in New York, new comers 
being drawn into a trade which already 
occupied many of their fellow country- 
men. 

The Bohemian colony in Chicago, 
already in 1870 the largest in the coun- 
try (when the census gave it 6,277), 
closely reflects the general movement. 
The first comers, apparently about 1851, 
were political exiles, later there was a 
more numerous and less select influx of 
peasants and artisans.1 After the fire of 
1871 came a stream of skilled laborers,’ 
and as custom tailoring was then a good 
trade in Chicago, many Bohemians went 
into it. Unfortunately the Bohemian 
sweatshop has become widespread. 

The Poles, like the Bohemians, were 
early in Wisconsin and this state now 
ranks fourth in the number of Poles. 
Michigan was apparently even earlier, 
a church having been founded at Paris- 
ville in that state in 1857, while the 
earliest Polish church in Wisconsin was 
in Polonia, in 1858. Polonia at present 
counts 360 families, but rejoices in a 
magnificent church’ towering over the 
country side and built at a cost of seven- 
ty thousand dollars. Beside the church 
is an orphanage (connected with the 
house of the Felician sisters at Detroit, 
founded by Father Dombrowski, a 
parish school where some forty boys 
board during the winter, besides the day 
scholars) and the modest residence of 
the priest. The Polonia farmers came 
mainly from West Russia and are said 
to be “getting on better all the time,” 
though last year hail destroyed most of 
the crops, even potatoes. The houses 
looked well built and homelike and the 
whole impression was cheerful, apart 
from the doubt whether such a church 
did not imply a vastly disproportionate 
sacrifice. It is, however, fair to note 
that $36,000 has been given by the pres- 


(4) The late Mrs. Humpal Zeman in her arti- 
cle on Hull House Maps and Papers (1895) wrote 
“Among these earlier emigrants were men of cul- 
tivation and energy, who loved liberty so well that 
they were ready to undertake all manner of 
menial service for her sake; and thus one would 
often find men of education and high social stand- 
ing engaged in street sweeping, cigar making and 
other humble occupations; and graduates of the 
University of Prague working for $2.50 and $4 a 
week.” 

(*) Idem. 


Industrial Commission, XV. FP. 507. 
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ent pastor and his predecessor and that 
$18,000 is still unpaid. 

The fact that the Poles are practically 
all Roman Catholics, and as a rule very 
zealous ones, means that a chronology 
of the founding of new churches, such 
as Father Kruzska has employed prac- 
tically -represents the spread of their 
colonies.* 


That is, in the twenty-four years, 1855 
to 1879 inclusive, seventy-four Polish 
churches were founded, seventeen in 
Texas, fifteen in Wisconsin, six in Michi- 
gan and six in Missouri. These were 
the earliest states. The first of six set- 
tlements in Illinois was in Chicago, in 
1869, of seven in Pennsylvania in Sham- 
okin, in 1870. New York city and Buf- 
falo appear in 1873, Minnesota the same 
year, Nebraska three years later. De- 
troit is dated 1872, Cleveland, 1875. 

In fact it is during the seventies that 


t The first time a state appears in the list it is in 
italics. 


Year of founding: 


1855. Pauna Marya (Teas). 

1856. Bandera, San Antonio, St. Jadwiga, Mey- 
ersville, Yorktown (Texas). 

1857. Parisville (Michigan). 

1858. Polonia (Wisconsin). 

1868. First Milwaukee (Wisconsin). 

1864. Pine Creek (Wisconsin). 

1866. Washington, Krakow, Clover Bottom, 
Union (Missouri). 

1868. Northeim (Wisconsin). 

1869. First Chicago (Illinois). 

1870. Bluff, New Waverly (Texas) ; Manitowoc 
(Wisconsin) ; Shamokin (Pennsylwania). 

1871. Plantersville, Cottage Hall (Texas); Bay 
City (Michigan); Second Milwaukee, 
Hull (Wisconsin) ; Otis (Indiana). 

1872. Marlin, Flatonia (Texas); first Detroit 
(Michigan) ; Cincinnati (Ohio). 

1873. Bremond, Huntsville (Texas) first Grand 
Rapids (Michigan); first Berlin (Wis- 
consin) ; second and third Chicago (Illi- 
nois) ; Shenandoah (Pennsylvania) ; New 
York, first Buffalo, Dunkirk (New York) ; 
Berea (Ohio); Winona, Delano, Fari- 
bault (Minnesota). 

1874. La Salle (Illinois). 

1875. Brenham (Texas) ; Manistee (Michigan) ; 
Beaver Dam, Princeton, Independence,. 
North Creek (Wisconsin) ; St. Joseph 
(Missouri) ; Radom (Illinois); Nanti- 
coke, Wxcelsior, Blossburg, Pittsburg 
(Pennsylvania) ; Jeffersonville, Lanes- 
ville (Indiana) ; Brooklyn (New York) ; 
first Toledo, first Cleveland (Ohio). 

1876. Czestochowa, Anderson (Texas); Poznan 
(Michigan) ; Stevens Point, Poniatowski 
(Wisconsin) ; Brimfield (Illinois) ; first 
South Bend (Indiana); second Toledo- 
(Ohio) ; N. Poznéiu (Nebraska). 

1877. First Mt. Carmel (Pennsylvania). 

1878. Krok (Wisconsin) ; first St. Louis (Mis-- 


souri). 
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the Polish movement first becomes of 
great numerical importance. The census 
shows a gain in the decade 1860 to 1870 
of seven thousand natives of Poland (we 
must remember that Polish Jews are in- 
cluded), in the next decade of over.thirty- 
four thousand, figures destined to be 
quite overshadowed in the two decades 
of the last period, when the gains were 
ninety-nine and two hundred and thirty- 
six thousand respectively. 

A subject which certainly should be 
treated in an account of Slavs in 
America, but which I can only touch on 
without in any way doing justice to it, is 
the service of both Bohemians and Poles 
during the Civil War. The anti-slavery 
sentiment of the former has already been 
alluded to and the first regiment that 
went from Chicago to fight for the Union 
was a Lincoln rifle company that some 
Bohemian-Slavonian young men had or- 
ganized in 1860.1. The dominating note 
in the great Bohemian national cemetery 
in Chicago is the soldier’s monument, 
just such as stands on every village com- 
mon in New England, and perhaps noth- 
ing so much as this visible sign of blood 
shed in the same cause, bridges the dif- 
ference of national feeling. 

Although Bohemians and _ Poles 
made up the main body of Slavic 
immigration previous to 1880, repre- 
sentatives of the other groups came also 
and among the most interesting of these 
were certain early Slovenians. So far 
as known the first of this little 
nationality. to come to America was 
neither a political refugee nor a work- 
ingman seeking a better lot, but a Cath- 
olic missionary and saint, Bishop Baraga, 
the first of a series of Slovenian priests 
who have devoted themselves to the 
spread of their religion in the Northwest. 

Frederic Baraga was born in 1797 in 
his father’s castle near the beautiful city 
of Laibach. The gifted, fine natured boy 
was studying at the University of Vienna 
—law and “other useful sciences,” and 
English, French and Italian—when, be- 
coming convinced of his vocation, he 
entered the priesthood. After some 
years in a Slovenian parish he decided 


‘ () Mrs. Humpal-Zeman. Hull House Maps and 


Papers, p. 125. 


to fulfilehis long cherished desire for 
missionary work among the Indians of 
the American Northwest. The Leo- 
poldine society, established in Vienna 
for his work in 1829, opened the way 
and in 1831 he was with his new superior, 
Bishop Fenwick, in Cincinnati. Here he 
stayed for a few months until the season 
opened.enough for him to go into the 
wilderness. 

Before summer opened, he was in his 
chosen field, the pastor of a flock of 
Indian converts. For twenty-two years, 
the happiest of his life, he endured ex- 
tremities of hardship and peril in the 
work that he loved and his elevation to 
the bishopric in 1853, with its lessened 
opportunities for personal work, was a 
genuine cross to him. 

His newly created see then covered 
not only the upper peninsula of Michi- 
gan, but a great part of lower Michigan, 
northern Wisconsin, eastern Minnesota 
and parts of Ontario and _ necessitated 
exhausting journeys on snowshoes and 
in canoes. Once, for instance, this slight, 
frail man walked on snowshoes twenty- 
four hours without resting in bitter cold, 
through the deep snow, carrying a heavy 
pack and with nothing to eat but a piece 
of dry, frozen cake. Prematurely aged 
by the continued strain of excessive ex- 
posures, he died in 1868, aged seventy. 
Besides his religious work, in which he 
was extraordinarily successful, not only 
in converting, but in moulding and up- 
lifting his Indians, Bishop Baraga dis- 
tinguished himself by his philological 


‘publications, especially an Ojibway gram- 


mar and dictionary, the first, and said to 
be still the standard, work on the sub- 
ject. 

Bishop Baraga’s career had the not 
unnatural result of making Catholic 
leaders in America desire more of his 
breed, while at the same time his in- 
fluence, especially exerted on his occa- 
sional visits to Austria, stimulated in- 
terest in the American field among his 
countrymen. 

(1) Those interested to know more of this fine 
type of a Roman Catholic missionary saint will 
do well to read Verroyet’s Life and Labors of Rt. 
Rev. Frederic Baraga, first bishop of Marquette, 
Michigan, to which are added short sketches of 
the aims and labors of other Indian missionaries 


of the Northwest. Wiltzins & Co., Milwaukee, 
1900. 
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This partly explains the curious fact 
that while the Poles in America, perhaps 
nearly three million of Catholics, with 
a goodly share of culture as well as zeal, 
have never had a bishop of their own 
nationality, the much smaller and ob- 
scurer group of the Slovenians have had 
five, beside many priests. Of late years 
their own people have been coming in 
numbers and need Slovenian pastors, but 
beside these, many are in charge of non- 
Slovenian parishes—especially in the 
diocese of St. Paul—and as they speak 
German practically as a second mother 
tongue and as they are excellent linguists 
they evidently prove a very useful class 
of priests. 

Besides these early ecclesiastical im- 
migrants there were scattering Sloveni- 
ans quite early in the country. For in- 
stance, in Calumet, Michigan, there is a 
flourishing department store owned by 
the descendants of a Slovenian who came 
with a fellow countryman as early as 
1856 as a peddler or traveling dealer. 
Slovenians are said to have first been in 
Chicago and in lowa in 1863, but 1866, 
when their chief farming colony was 
founded in Brockway, Minnesota, is a 
more important date. They were in 
Omaha in 1868. In 1873 their present 
large colony in Joliet began. They be- 
gan to come to New York in 1878, 
though not in large numbers till 1893. 
_ Like most of the smaller Slavic groups, 
however, their mass migration falls 
in the third period or after 1880. 

As regards the distribution of the 
Slavic population at the end of this 
period, in 1880, we have no better data 
than the census, the drawbacks of which 
I have already pointed out. 

Considering the natives of Austria, 
Bohemia, Hungary and Poland, we find 
each of these countries represented in 
every state and territory with the single 
exception that there was no Hungarian 
in New Hampshire. 

New York state appears to have 


the largest group of natives of Aus- 
tria, Bohemia, Poland and Hungary, 
the total being thirty-two thousand, 
but a very large number of these are 
Polish Jews, beside the other non-Slove 
elements included. Wisconsin, with 
twenty-four instead of thirty-two thou- 
sand, doubtless has the largest Slavic 
population among the states. It in- 
cludes over 18,000 from Bohemia and 
Austria, and over 5,000 from Poland. 
The Illinois total stands only five hun- 
dred under Wisconsin’s, in reality a 
large Jewish contingent in Chicago 
doubtless makes the difference in Slavic 
population greater than this suggests. 

Next to these three states come Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Nebraska and Ohio, with 
eleven to thirteen thousand each, mainly 
Bohemians. Michigan has over eight 
thousand, of which over five are from 
Poland, giving this state probably the 
largest Polish group in the country at 
that time. 

Pennsylvania, later to be the Slavic 
state par excellence, ranked in 1880 
after these eight states, with 8,333. It 
was, however, one of three states that 
then had over a thousand natives of 
Hungary. New York (4,440) and Ohio 
were the others. Texas and Missouri 
(equivalent to St. Louis) had old and 
considerable Bohemian colonies. Of na- 
tives of the four countries together, 
Kansas had over four thousand and 
California over three, the former mainly 
Bohemians, the latter with a number at 
least of Dalmatians, though there is no 
way of estimating them. Finally, it is 
to be noted that the Bohemians had al- 
ready made their way to Dakota, thir- 
teen hundred strong. 

It is at once noticeable how wide is 
this distribution and yet how large a part 
of the whole bulk is in the group of 
states, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Michigan, Nebraska, Dakota and 
Kansas. Of the Bohemians, the most 
important group, over seventy per cent, 
were in this region. 


SNOW WHITH. 
“T will be house-wife and little mother to you all.” 


The Children’s Theatre 


J. Garfield Moses 
New York 


The Children’s Theatre in the Educa- 
tional Alliance, New York, does not owe 
its existence to the philanthropic impulse 
of one individual or group of individuals. 
Its growth has been marked by evolution. 
It is the result of the endeavor to meet 
a need and it lives by reason of that need. 
It is one of the signs of the times. It is 
a protest against commercialism in art, 
for it means that here the theatre has be- 
come one of the handmaidens of educa- 
tion, which has seized upon it as one of 
the most potent means of presenting ideas 
to the child mind through picture and 
spoken story. 

The Children’s Theatre appeals pri- 
marily to the young, and its appeal is 
made only upon the very highest and 
most artistic grounds. It is educating a 
body of future playgoers and creating a 
demand for high drama and high art; 
for drama is great and artistic just in 
n-oportion to the character of the demand 
for it. The mere offer of art does not 
create appreciation. This can only be 
got through education. The drama of the 
future will be moulded by the demand of 
the future, and the Children’s Theatre is 
creating a body of intelligent and dis- 
criminating patrons of the future stage. 
It is the kindergarten of the playgoer. 

'. But apart from the functions above de- 
fined, the Children’s Theatre offers to its 
youthful attendants that same pleasure 
and entertainment which are enjoyed by 
those of mature estate who patronize the 
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ordinary theatre. Modern education has 
lifted childhood from its former estate to 
its present position, and has given it a 
soul, where its every being is sought to 
be understood and appreciated, as is the 
soul of an elder. The child, therefore, 
must have its daily round of life, which 
must be varied and enriched. This the 
Children’s Theatre supplies. In its pres- 
ent location on the great East Side of 
the city of New York, it adds a new 
element to lives into which enters little 
of the artistic and beautiful. The chil- 
dren of the tenement-house districts of 
our city have been offered much for their 
bodies. Through gymnasiums, baths and 
playgrounds, every opportunity for such 
activity has been afforded them, but very 
little was done to enrich their mental 
lives until the Children’s Theatre devel- 
oped to present to them the ideal through 
the drama. 

Except for private entertainments and 
those given in the public schools, which, 
in the very nature of things are occa- 
sional, child life in New York has failed 
to realize the bright hope which all of 
us have at some time had of seeing a 
living presentation of its cherished ideals ; 
of the triumph in the very flesh, of the 
moral over the immoral, of right over 
wrong, which has been preached and 
dinned into the ears of the child at every 
turn. The Children’s Theatre aims to 
play the part of entertainment in the life 
of the child that the opera, the concert 
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and the ordinary theatre play in the life 
of the adult, and to seize upon the interest 
thus awakened to arouse and stimulate 
its moral development. 

Serious work has been necessary to 
make this ideal a reality. The Educa- 
tional Alliance of New York has worked 
for years for the education of the for- 
eign born on the East Side. This it ac- 
complishes through various activities, 
some of which are not at all peculiar to 
it. It has its clubs and its classes, which 
like those of other settlements, have had 
entertainments participated in by the 
members. The character of such enter- 
tainments is probably familiar to all who 
have had experience in the work. Un- 
less directed and wisely controlled, they 
have run towards the sensational, the 
melo-dramatic and the crude. Allow a 
group of young boys or young girls un- 
guided to select a play and they will as 
a rule choose one full of maudlin senti- 
ment and quick with blood and excite- 
ment, or uproarious in crude and knock- 
about humor, with no element of refine- 
ment, no purpose aimed at or achieved. 
This was true of most of the entertain- 
ments at the Alliance as of those at otHer 
places. The large hall of the building 
was engaged regularly by clubs and kin- 
dred organizations and hundreds of tick- 
ets were sold and distributed, and the 
young performers won the wild applause 
of undiscriminating friends. 

Finally, the vice inherent in this system 
became evident and a change of policy 
was planned. Performers were brought 
from other portions of the city ; volunteer 
musicians and others came downtown 10 
entertain the Alliance audiences. This 
system, too, had obvious evils. The per- 
formers did not understand the audiences, 
coming from a widely different section 
of the community. Yet those who were 
sincere in their work derived such gen- 
uine pleasure from their efforts that it 
was felt that this same pleasure should 
be given if possible to the very people 
who were entertained. In other words, 
if affording pleasure meant moral stimu- 
lus and moral help to any one, it was a 
force that should not be lost, but should 
be brought to bear on the people them- 
selves. The outcome of this was that the 
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people themselves were taken in hand, 
and by education and training and the 
uplifting of their taste were enabled to 
themselves become entertainers, and so - 
was evolved the Children’s Theatre, 
which has become a moral and _ social 
force second to none on the East Side of 
New York. 

The theatre has a regular season, start- 
ing in October and lasting through May. 
During this time performances are given 
every Sunday afternoon in the small thea- 
tre of the Educational. Alliance. Some 
few evening performances have also been 
given, but the scope of the work has not 
admitted their development. For the first 
three years the price of admission was 
five cents; in the fourth year it was raised 
to ten cents, without any diminution in 
the size of the audiences. The cost of 
maintenance is treble the receipts. The 
Educational Alliance makes up the deficit. 
Although at nearly every performance 
not only is the auditorium packed to the 
very doors, which means 800 children 
within, but probably as many more times 
that number are frequently turned away. 

If any one visits the vicinity of East 
Broadway and Jefferson Street of a Sun- 
day afternoon, as early as twelve o'clock, 
he will see eager children lining up before 
the box office, trembling between the ex- 
pectation of seeing the play and the possi- 
bility of not being able to procure a tick- 
et. The crowd gradually grows and 
grows until about two o’clock, when the 
doors are opened. The children discuss 
the play with all the seriousness of the 
regular playgoer. They know the cast, 
they have their favorite actors and act- 
resses, they have their favorite plays and 
scenes, they criticize the management and 
express their hopes for the future. Some 
of them have brought their little baby 
sisters, who are not yet initiated into 
theatre ways, but who toddle along, 
knowing that something very nice and 
beautiful is going to happen. At all the 
performances there are the little “green- 
ers,” who not only have never been to a 
theatre, but who have never heard of 
one. Just as we invite our country 
cousins to the opera house in the expecta- 
tion of giving them a treat, so, hardly 
has the greener landed when his little 
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Americanized cousin tells him of the ex- 
traordinary theatre at the Educational Al- 
liance. After the doors have been closed 
and the word sent forth that nobody else 
is to be admitted, what wails of disap- 
pointment and cries of anguish! Little 
tragedies are enacted and slowly and piti- 
fully do the disappointed betake them- 
selves to the street to spend their ten 
cents in candy and soda water, by which 
the soul’s disappointment may be tem- 
pered. Each one has had some different 
tale to offer the attendant at the door 
whereby to soften his heart, but the often 
repeated assertion that “One more won't 
make no difference” avails not. The East 
Side families are particularly large in 
cousins and cousins’ cousins; they plead 
that it is an outrage that “I cannot see 
my cousin Becky in the play;” and then 
there are the mothers and the brothers 
and sisters of the players, and their aunts 
and indeed all the grown-ups in the 
family who would not miss the treat for 
anything. As a result the Children’s 
Theatre never complains of poor attend- 
ance. 

This crowd, however, has not been at- 
tracted by chance. The play has been 
selected for very definite reasons. It has 
been put on because it holds up an ideal 
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which it is necessary to impress upon the 
neighborhood. Before any thought is 
given to the mere production of the play, 


‘it is carefully and seriously considered 


not only as to its suitability for children, 
but as to its relation to the life and the 
needs of the East Side. 

One of the first plays was The Tem- 
pest. At this time the hall in which the 
plays were given was not suitable for 
productions. The stage lacked the neces- 
sary apparatus, scenery and properties. 
The play was practically mounted on a 
platform. It was, however, the first 
time that a drama had been presented by 
amateurs on the East Side, with scenery 
and costumes made especially for it. This 
meant a distinct advance and showed that 
serious attention was being paid to mat- 
ters which hitherto had been considered 
unimportant. The Tempest was a par- 
ticularly appropriate play with which to 
inaugurate the undertaking upon the East 
Side, for its scene was in nature’s own 
abode and contrasted strongly with the 
tall and forbidding tenements of the 
neighborhood. In addition to the rich- 
ness of the costumes and the attractive- 
ness of the scenery and the beauty of the 
successive pictures presented, it taught 
the lesson of the majesty, the simplicity 
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and the nobility of nature. 
It was probably the first 
play of Shakespeare’s that 
had been presented in 
English on the East Side 
by east siders, given in 
strict conformity with the 
very best traditions of the 
English stage. It marked 
an efa in a way, for it 
was the inauguration of 
the first English theatre, 
south of 14th street and 
east of the Bowery, which 
aimed at the presentation 
of English plays and 
English plays alone of the 
very highest character. It 
was the first. protest 
against the cheap and 
vulgar melodrama by 
which other theatres 
strung along the East 
Side were attracting the 
youth of the vicinity. The 
presentation of The Tem- 
pest awakened the people 
to the existence of such 
a play. Almost a thou- 
sand copies of the book 
were sold during the per- 
formance, and The Tem- 
pest really created a tem- 
pest in the neighborhood, 
for it was talked about 
and discussed in every as- 
pect. Said one little girl, 
“T always remember The 
Tempest with great pleas- 
ure because all the people 
in the neighborhood know 
about it—that is, the edu- 
cated ones do, and those 
that isn’t educated, I tell 
them about it.” This re- 
mark, made to the man- 
ager of the entertain- 
ments, revealed the great 
possibilities of this under- 
taking, for here was the 
missing link as it were 


ent, and that these ideals might permeate the 
whole family life. The Tempest preached love 
and nobility of character; it preached toleration 
and other elements the lack of which are destroy- 
ing the understanding between the parents and 


the children of the East Side. 


William de Mille’s Forest Ring succeeded The 
Tempest. ‘It humanized the world 
and was the forerunner of the sen- 
timent found so appealing in 
Barrie’s Peter Pan. In the Forest 
Ring the situation is saved by the 
finding of a girl who really be- 
lieves in fairies and through whose 
instrumentality a human life is 
spared. This play, with its fine and 
delicate sentiment, was a 
lesson to every child who 
saw it. 

Ingomar, the next play 
that the Children’s The- 
atre presented, gripped 
the attention of the au- 
dience for many reasons. 
It was superbly mounted, 
fand its atmosphere was 
ilifferent from anything 
that the people had ever 
before ‘seen or heard. "It 
taught the lesson of the 
evolution of a brute love 
into an ideal affection. It 
set forth that love must 
be something more than 
mere barbaric passion to 
appeal to the truly ideal 
and refined woman. 

‘That: As: Youtiike <I 
should have been put in 
the repertoire of the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre was nat- 
ural. Its scenery, beau- 
tifully made and painted, 
and its simple yet attrac- 
tive costumes, its poetry, 
and its sweet wholesome 
love story all combined to 
make fitting appeal. As 
You Like It was read and 
studied throughout the 
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between the parents and the children. It whole section of the city in settlements 
sett : 


meant that the ideas which were im- 
pressed upon the children through the 
plays could be transmitted to the par- 


in schools and in classes, and many 
who saw it frequently thus learned to 
know the play and to catch its deepest 
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LITTLE PRINCESS. 


“And I thank you for coming to my party.” 


and most hidden meaning. ‘Those who 
had seen The Tempest and As.You Like 
It went deeper and deeper into the study 
of Shakespeare, so that these two dramas 
may be said to have introduced the Eng- 
lish classic poet to the children of the 
East Side. 

The Little Princess marked a new de- 
velopment in the Children’s Theatre. 
The plays previously given, with the pos- 
sible exception of the Forest Ring, ap- 
pealed more to the youth of the East Side 
than to the child ranging from eight to 
fifteen years, and it was this latter class 
especially that the Children’s Theatre 
wished to serve. Its success was instan- 
taneous and lasting. It ran for two suc- 
cessive seasons, and only was withdrawn 
to make way for other plays. The play 
had been produced with great success by 
a well known actress at one of the Broad- 
way theatres. But how stiff and cold and 


formal was that success compared to the 
impression it made upon the child life 
on the East Side. The children never 
seemed to tire of this story of the trans- 
formation of the princess into the pauper 
and the delightful change again from the 
pauper into the princess; and invariably 
did they express their disapproval of the 
harsh school mistress, to whom the little 
princess was everything while in pros- 
perity and nothing while in poverty. It 
spelled hope for them, and meant that the 
tenement house apartment in which each 
of them lived could after all be made to 
seem like a palace, just as the garret had 
been to the little princess when she “pre- 
tended” her party. 

However one may feel towards the 
problems of the East Side, there can 
hardly be any question that the only brave 
and courageous attitude to urge upon 
those who must live. there is the de- 


THE LITTLE PRINCESS. 
interrupted party in Sarah Crew’s garret. 


The 
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termination to overcome by high ideal 
and noble deed the conditions which seem 
to weaken character and lessen the joy of 
life. The Little Princess preached that 
attitude. It was like food to the children. 
In fact the United Hebrew Charities was 
often asked to procure tickets for children 
who were more in need of food or rai- 
ment than of a play, but to whom the 
play meant as much and more than did 
those material necessities of life. 

Little Lord Fauntleroy was the next 
production. The rights to this as in the 
case of the Little Princess had been given 
by the author, Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett, who herself had the great pleas- 
ure of seeing her plays produced in this 
theatre, and who expressed herself as 
delighted and astonished at the perform- 
ance. Fauntleroy was particularly ap- 
pealing to the children. It was put on 
last year and is running throughout this 
season to never failing audiences. 

After the production of these plays, the 
success of the Children’s Theatre was be- 
yond all question. The promoters and 
the friends of the movement felt that it 
was time that instead of choosing plays, 
plays especially adapted to the needs of 
the theatre and its neighborhood should 
be written. To this end Miss Marguerite 
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Merington, the author of “Captain Letter- 
blair,’ adapted the German fairy tale of 
Schneewittchen and made practically a 
new play, which was put on at the Al- 
liance last winter. Snow-White was the 
most ambitious scenic thing that the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre had attempted. It offered 
a beautiful story, rich in sentiment, and 
affording an opportunity for costuming 
and scenery of which the Children’s 
Theatre did not fail to take advantage. 
Any one who attends a few performances 
of this play will notice that certain scenes 
are punctuated regularly by outbursts 
of approval or disapproval, and never has 
the wicked Queen thrown the poisoned 
apple to Snow-White without eliciting 
cries of warning from the audience not 
to eat it, “It’s poisoned.” These are the 
touches that give gladness to the hearts 
of those who are working for this move- 
ment. The writer at one of the per- 
formances of this play asked a young 
street urchin why he did not go over to 
the Bowery theatre where The White 
Slaves of New York was played instead 
of coming here. He said, “Well, you get 
your money’s worth here; and get a fine 
seat for ten cents and the play seems like 
real. They don’t give you nothing of 
that stuff that they hand you over there. 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. 
“Let me introduce you to my friends Dick and Mr. Hobbs.” 
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It is just as if the people were real, and 
they ain’t that on the Bowery.” 

The Prince and the Pauper, the rights 
to which have been kindly given by Sam- 
uel Clemmens and Daniel Frohman (who, 
by the way, has never failed to lend a 
helping hand), is now in course of prepa- 
ration. Its scenic features will make a 
distinct advance, as in fact each produc- 
tion has made over the preceding one. 

Of course the mere presentation of 
these plays is not the chief end. The 
question is how are they produced. Any 
group of young men and women can get 
together and by learning the lines and 
procuring the proper scenery, give a pro- 
duction of any play that was ever written. 
The announcement that amateurs will 
perform generally evokes a sneer, and it 
at once conjures up those moments when 
we were inveigled into attending per- 
formances, in which a buxom lady took 
the part of the heroine and the least co- 
quettish of all our friends played the part 
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of the soubrette. We have all sat through 
those hours, and the readers of this 
article probably imagine that the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre merely means just such 
work. Nothing could be further from 
the mark. In connection with the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre there is maintained what 
might be called a school of preparation, 
a speech and action class. All who take 
part in productions are trained for 
months and months, and finally, when a 
play is produced, it is the result of hard 
labor, careful study, assiduous attention 
to duty and striking self-sacrifice on the 
part of everybody concerned. None of 
those who take part in the work is paid. 
Each applicant for a role must first be 
passed upon by the general coach and 
class director, Mrs. Emma Sheridan Fry, 
herself an actress, producer and teacher 
of wide experience, and Jacob Heniger, 
the stage director, and must be approved 
by the general manager of the Children’s 
Theatre. The one upon whom the whole 
burden of the work has fallen, who pri- 
marily planned and formulated the 
scheme is Miss A. Minnie Herts, who is 
the fount and source of the inspiration 
that has gone out to all those interested. 
The applicants for parts in any single 
play are. formed -into™a “class sand» tor 
months the play is studied and examined 
in its every feature and detail. Mrs. 
Fry not only points out its dramatic ele- 
ments, but encourages the discussion of 
the problems involved. Dramatic and 
artistic development is always subor-. 
dinated to the training of character and. 
the inculcation of moral ideals. After: 
a play has been studied in general, read- 
ings of the various parts are begun, and 
finally the class itself votes as to who is 
most fitted for each particular part. This 
self-government displays the character of 
the work which has been done by the 
players themselves (who, by the way, are 
almost all young men and women of the 
neighborhood, sons and daughters of 
immigrant parents), who earn their liy- 
ing in the day time as stenographers, 
clerks, seamstresses, etc. After the 
parts have been assigned come regular re- 
hearsals and month after month of care- 
ful training. This training means much 
to the young men and women who learn 
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through it English speech and physical 
control, and who have been transformed 
from awkwardness to grace, from gauch- 
erie to fine bearing. 

Every play has several casts, so that 
as many as possible may take advantage 
of the opportunities afforded, and re- 
sponsibilities of frequent performance 
weigh unduly on no one. Almost 100 
persons take part in some capacity or 
other. 
when three plays have been produced, 
300 children, young men and young wo- 
men have come under the direct discipline 
of the work, not to speak of the 50,000 
people who in the course of the season 
have derived pleasure and profit as spec- 
tators. ; 

Not only is the acting done by these 
young men and women, but they attend 
to every detail of stage shifting and stage 
management. Each play has its complete 
staff. 

The testimonials as to the value of this 
work have been numerous. The prin- 
cipals of the schools of the neighborhood 
are particularly enthusiastic. Miss Julia 
Richman, the local district superintendent 
of schools, says: 


I cannot commend this work too highly. 
It has been a distinct educational and moral 
force in the lives of many of the children 
of the neighborhood. It has deserved its 
success because this success is the result of 
merit alone. 


In view of the recent charges that the 
foreign element in America is a corrupter 
of our language, Miss Brady, principal 
of Public School 177, who saw the pro- 
duction of Snow-White, was especially 
delighted with the clean and flexible de- 
livery of the English. She writes: 


For the educative value of that alone, I 
shall welcome every opportunity that per- 
mits our children to witness the plays. I 
believe these plays are a strong factor in 
shaping the moral and intellectual life of 


that part of our population that the Alliance 
reaches. 


Another enthusiastic visitor was 
George C. Chase, president of Bates Col- 
lege, who saw a number of the perform- 
ances. He says: 


I could not have believed that a children’s 
theatre in such an unpropitious and repress- 


Thus by the close of the year, ° 


ing environment could’even under the most 
careful training have developed the literary 
appreciation and the power of interpretation 
and expression that were in such evidence at 
that Sunday afternoon performance which 
we were permitted to attend. Nor could I 
have believed that from such an Hast Side 
population could be gathered a youthful au- 
dience so intelligent and responsive. 


Dr. James J. Walsh writes as follows: 


Your method of giving some of the good 
plays for children seems to me the best way 
for us to redeem the theatre, from its pres- 
ent slavery. From the time when St. Fran- 
cis gave the first nativity play of which 
we have any record, Catholics have always 
thought that the drama might be used with 
excellent effects for educational purposes. 
We are persuaded that the way to do this 
is to have young folks as active participants 
as well as passive spectators. There are 
some of us who are beginning to think that 
the unconscious educational factors such as 
social influences and discipline are more 
important than the well springs of informa- 
tion that are usually supposed to be the only 
raison d@etre of educational institutions. My 
opinion with regard to the Children’s Thea- 
tre then is very clear. I commend it highly 
in both its aspects, as well because it is a 
provider of amusement of great educational 
value, as because it is an awakener of in- 
spiring thoughts and purposes in those who 
try to put themselves in the mood to act 
characters that are the fruit of a great 
thinker’s outlook upon this world of ours 
and the relations of men to one another. 


Other valuations of the educational 
potency of this work have been received 
from President E. Stanley Hall of Clark 
University, Professor Brander Matthews, 
Daniel Frohman, Richard Mansfield, 
Henry Arthur Jones and Harrison Grey 
Fiske. 

This Children’s Theatre will grow 
from more to more. In its very nature 
it is not a local institution or a mere ad- 
junct of settlement work. It should 
reach children of all classes and con- 
ditions. Through it the future educa- 
tional drama may be shaped, and this 
drama of course is not to be confined to 
one section or to any one class. There 
should be a true children’s theatre, housed 
in a building of its own, especially built 
and equipped for this purpose. The chil- 
dren’s theatre of the future should have 
in its corps those who would write chil- 
dren’s plays, just as certain authors have 
devoted themselves to children’s books. 
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The theatre should be endowed so as to 
be forever free from the necessity of 
playing and pampering to mere popular 
taste, and it should have a guarantee 
fund to provide for the engagement for 
special performances of all the most dis- 
tinguished actors and actresses residents 
of and visitors to this city. It primarily 
should be a general educational and ‘social 
force just as it is now on the East Side. 
It should emphasize high art and high 
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dramatic ideals. It should have its own 
training school in which those who 
desire to serve for the sake of the 
service and those who desire to make 
of the stage a higher calling may 


obtain the proper education and training. 
If the Children’s Theatre can achieve 
what it has in its present unfavorable 
surrounding, who can say to what it may 
expand with adequate means at its dis- 
posal. 


WAITING FOR TICKETS 
The line extended from Jefferson to Clinton Street. 


The Religious Basis of the 


Social Movement 


William Adams Brown 


If, in a single phrase, one wished to 
characterize the temper of the age in 
which we live, I do not know how one 
could do it better than by the three 
words: “Wanted, a religion.” On all 
sides we find expressions of dissatisfac- 
tion with the existing forms of ecclesias- 
tical organization and of theological dog- 
ma. Everywhere men are telling us that 
the church is hopelessly out of touch with 
the times and that the remedy for our 
present spiritual necessities is no longer 
to be found in her. Yet, at the same 
time, we find the conviction expressed 
in the most varied quarters that religion 
is necessary if we are to fulfil our high- 
est function, and the question is con- 
stantly being asked, since the old re- 


_1An address delivered at the Union Theological 
Seminary, February 12, 1907. 


ligion seems no longer satisfying, where 
we are to look for the new. From Ox- 
ford we hear Mr. Garrod declaring that 
Christianity no longer meets the ethical 
necessities of the present age, and point- 
ing us back to the Germanic ideals of 
chivalry for that “religion of all good 
men” which is our supreme necessity. 
Lowes Dickinson, of Cambridge, one 
of the most acute critics of existing re- 
ligious forms, is equally persuaded that 
religion of some kind we must have if 
we arc to be true to our deepest selves, 
and in his suggestive little book, Re- 
ligion, a Criticism and a Forecast, he 
tries to sketch the lines which in an 
agnostic age like the present such a re- 
ligion may be expected to take. Felix 
Adler, long our honored teacher in all 
that concerns the moral life, finds ethical 
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language alone inadequate to contain his 
full message and has entitled a recent 
work, The Religion of Duty. And only 
a few weeks ago at Columbia University, 
before a great audience of men and 
women which overflowed the accommo- 
dations which had been provided for 
them, Professor James, delivering his 
long-awaited lectures on Pragmatism, 
declared explicitly that their purpose was 
to make possible a new form of religion 
for the increasing company of persons 
who find each of the several alterna- 
tives now offered to them equally un- 
satisfying. 

The writer of this article is not so 
presumptuous as to think that he 
can answer the great question as 
to the future of religion in a form 
to be satisfactory to “all good men.” 
But he ventures to hope that something 
may be done toward clarifying and deep- 
ening the fundamental convictions of 
that particular class of good men whose 
virtue takes the form of devotion to the 
social welfare of their fellows. Surely, 
if any man needs a religion, most of all 
it is he whose daily tasks bring him 
face to face with the crushing facts of 
human misery and helplessness; with the 
baffling problems of human cruelty and 
greed. If any man should desire that 
clear vision of the goal which religion 
professes to give, it is he who is trying 
to help his fellows to find the better way. 

For the man who is in search of a 
religion, two paths are open. He may 
seek to construct a priori a conception 
of what religion ought to be, and then 
ask himself how he may bring this flaw- 
less structure of his imagination into 
practical contact with the living realities 
of life. Or he may inquire whether 
among the existing forces and ideals of 
his life there are not some which are 
already religious in nature, and be 
content “to ~let—his search for a 
religion take the form of a fuller in- 
terpretation of the significance of that 
which already exists rather than the 
more difficult task of attempting to cre- 
ate a substitute. 

It is the latter of these methods that 
I would follow in the present article. 
True religion is always born, not made. 
Tt is discovered, not created. If I hope 


to enlist interest in the question of a re- 
ligious basis for the social movement it 
is because I believe profoundly that that 
movement already has a religious basis, 
and that all that we need to do is to 
have our eyes opened to see it. The 
work of theology, so far as it has been 
fruitful, has always been a work of in- 
terpretation, a discovery of existing reali- 
ties, an unfolding of implicit meanings; 
and it is such an interpretation which I 
desire to attempt. 

There are three convictions which are 
widely held by modern social workers, 
all of which are distinctly religious in 
nature. First, the conviction that there 
is an imminent purpose in history, a law 
of right which is not only ideally true, 
but which is actively efficient in the lives 
of individuals and of society. In the 
second place, the conviction that there is 
a definite goal toward which this pur- 
pose tends, namely, the creation of an 
ideal social order, in which brotherhood 
shall be the law of life and the only 
rivalry be that of friendly co-operation. 
And, thirdly, the conviction that in this 
social order each individual has his ap- 
pointed place, so that no one can per- 
fectly realize his own ideal until every 
other has come to his full development. 
More or less consciously held, more or 
less clearly expressed, these appear to. 
be the fundamental convictions which 
underlie and inspire the more important 
forms which the social movement has 
assumed in our times; and each one of 
these, I repeat, is a conviction distinctly 
religious in its nature. 

And first, of the ideal meaning of the 
social process. There is no surer test of 
a man’s religion than his view of history. 
If he see in the story of the past simply 
a record of folly and iniquity; if he look 
upon the world of the present as an 
alien territory without the power to 
minister to his own highest interests, he 
may indeed have a religion, but it will 
be a religion of some other world than 
this. His God will be a transcendent 
being, remote, inaccessible by the ordi- 
nary avenues of human experience, onlv 
to be reached through renunciation of 
those things which give value and mean- 
ing to our ordinary life. Heaven may be 
very real to him, but he will have no 
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religious message to the men for whom 
earth is real and near and precious. 

If, on the other hand, a man regard 
the meaning of the world as completely 
expressible in terms of the series of its 
passing experiences; if he look upon it 
simply as a place where men may eat and 
drink and get gain and love and marry 
and enjoy; if there be in the world for 
him no ideal meaning still unexpressed, 
no unseen purpose still unrealized, then 
whatever he may profess with the lips, 
it is true of such a man that he has 
no religion at all; for religion means 
just this discovery of the ideal within 
the real, this laying hold of meanings 
that have not yet perfectly expressed 
themselves in a world of objective real- 
ity, this vision of faith of a better still 
to be. When one has come to feel that 
all of life has a moral meaning and 
that all history serves a moral end; and 
has so actively identified himself with 
that unseen end as to draw from its 
contemplation the enthusiasm which sup- 
ports him in hours of darkness and fail- 
ure, such a one has learned what it 
means to be religious. He has entered 
into communion with God. 

I think I am not mistaken in saying 
that it is just this ideal interpretation 
of life which characterizes the leaders 
of the modern social movement and gives 
them their power over their followers. 
They attack the present organization of 
industry, not simply on the ground that 
it is economically unsatisfactory, but that 
it is ethically wrong. The conception of 
society as an arena on which competing 
individuals may carry on their private 
war, and of government as a kind of 
gigantic referee whose only duty it is 
to see that the contestants fight fair, or, 
at most, as a physician ready with his 
knife and his drugs to minister to the 
necessities of the defeated when they 
are no longer able to continue the strug- 
gle—this conception, made so familiar to 
us by the old laissez faire economy, is 
no longer satisfying. We are revolted 
by the selfishness and the injustice which 
it involves. A system which permits to 
one man the unrestrained control of the 
natural resources upon which the life of 
other men depends seems to us a viola- 
tion of the eternal proprieties ; an offence 
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against the nature of man. It is in vain 
that we are pointed to the enormous in- 
crease of wealth which the present eco- 
nomic system has made possible. Grant- 
ing the fact, we feel that there are some 
things too precious for money to buy. 
No increase of material possessions can 
compensate for the loss of the democratic 
ideal ; that sense of kinship which makes | 
a man feel himself his brother’s keeper 
and assures him that the welfare of each 
is the welfare of all. 

We have already anticipated the sec- 
ond characteristic of the modern social 
movement, namely, its view of the goal 
to which the social process tends. Wide- 
ly as men differ as to the steps by which 
the end is to be reached, all are agreed 
in this, that it is to be a better social 
order. It is to be an order in which 
the selfish rivalries of our present com- 
petitive system shall no longer obtain; 
when the tyranny of the weak over the 
strong shall cease; when justice shall be 
done between nation and nation, and be- 
tween man and man, and the brotherhood 
of which we now dream shall be a real- 
ized experience. 

The belief in a future age of brother- 
hood and peace is indeed no new ideal. 
What is new is the seriousness with 
which we find men contemplating it as 
a practical possibility. Our modern 
students of society have made clear to 
us, as never before, the largeness of the 
place held by man’s altruistic impulses. 
They have taught us that no small part 
of the struggle for life is a struggle 
for the life of others. Powerful as are 
the selfish instincts, they are not the only 
ones of which we are conscious. There 
is a law of self-sacrifice which impels us 
to share, just as truly as there is a law 
of self-seeking which impels us to gain, 
and we are impatient of any theory 
which does not take adequate account of 
the outgoing side of human nature. 

Some months ago a leading French 
journal made a canvass of its readers in 
order to determine who, in their judg- 
ment, was the greatest Frenchman. One 
would have supposed that among a 
glory-loving people like the French, there 
could have been but one answer pos- 
sible. But it was not the conqueror of 
Wagram and of Austerlitz, the great 
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general who brought all Europe to the 
feet of France and wrote his name be- 
side those of Caesar and of Alexander, 
whose name appeared at the head of the 
poll, but a modest student whose days 
and nights were spent in the laboratory 
and in the hospital, whose only enemy 
was disease and whose goal was the heal- 
ing of the nations. It is Louis Pasteur 
and not Napoleon who, in the judgment 
of contemporary Frenchmen, is_ their 
country’s worthiest representative in the 
world’s hall of fame. 

The change is symptomatic of the new 
standard of values which the modern so- 
cial movement has introduced. The so- 
ciety for which we look is the society 
of Pasteur rather than of Napoleon. It 
is a society united by the consciousness 
of common ties and common interests, a 
state whose ideals are the ideals of peace 
and not those of war. 

We are not now concerned with the 

economic practicability of the various 
programs which are set forth by the dif- 
ferent parties who offer themselves as 
our guides to this desired goal. It is not 
hard, for example, to find reasons for 
questioning whether the socialist’s pro- 
posal of collective ownership will ac- 
tually produce the results which he pic- 
tures. The experience of man’s selfish- 
ness and incapacity in the past may dis- 
courage us from accepting any form of 
social organization which would put the 
supreme control of all the instruments of 
production into the hands of a single 
group of men who might conceivably 
prove false to their trust. The important 
thing is that those who advocate this 
scheme believe, in spite of these difficul- 
‘ties, that the result is possible. Their 
faith that the final outcome of the social 
process must be ideal in its nature is so 
strong that no arguments based upon past 
experience of human nature are sufficient 
to shake it. And this faith in the ideal 
end, undismayed by the failures and dis- 
appointments of the past, is what we 
mean by religion. Everywhere and al- 
ways religion has had this power to lift 
‘men above the present into the future; 
to make the thing devoutly hoped for 
seem possible, to translate the ideal into 
the real. 

But we have not completely expressed 


the spirit of the new movement until we 
have recognized the place which the in- 
dividual holds in its catalog of values. 
it is sometimes charged against the mod- 
ern social ideal that it does not ade- 
quately recognize the worth of the indi- 
vidual; and I think it may fairly be 
said that many forms of stating that 
ideal have not adequately recognized the 
difference in the capacities of men, or 
the necessity of providing conditions un- 
der which those of greater capacity shall 
receive a training in proportion to their 
gifts. There has been too often a ten- 
dency to level down instead of to raise 
up; and yet I think no one can rightly 
understand the moral forces which im- 
part momentum to the great engine 
which we call the modern social move- 
ment who does not recognize in it a 
reaffirmation of the worth of the indi- 
vidual man. The old truth which Jesus 
expressed so many centuries ago on the 
hill-slopes of Galilee, that man as man 
has a divine meaning; that there is no 
member of the human family, however 
ignorant or unfortunate, who is not 
worth saving and capable of salvation— 
this old truth which gave its dynamic to 
the new religion, and explains its con- 
quering power over forces which seemed 
too securely entrenched to be over- 
thrown—this old ‘truth, I repeat, ob- 
scured by centuries of tradition and 
prejudice, is finding renewed expression 
in our own day. The child at work in 
the factory, the mother toiling long hours 
in the sweat-shop, the wage-earner dis- 
abled before his time by the unhygienic 
conditions of his work, or, worse still, 
forced through no fault of his own to an 
idleness which carries within it the seeds 
of moral as well as of physical deteriora- 
tion; all these children of the one Father 
who, religion has told us, are precious 
in His sight, but whose lives somehow 
it seems impossible for us here, at least, 
to conserve and develop into the full 
flower of ripe manhood and womanhood 
—these children of earth, for whom there 
seems no hope here, no salvation that is 
not other-worldly, are coming in our 
own day to new self-consciousness 
through the faith of those. who believe 
that for them too there is hope even 
here and now. And if here too it seems 
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to us often, measuring in the light of 
our own experience the difficulty and 
the cost of moral education—if it seems 
to us, I say, that those who hold the 
new faith, underestimate the difficulties 
in the path, and paint the goal as too 
easy and too near, that is all the more 
proof that that with which we have to 
do is not a philosophy, but a religion, not 
a theory, but a faith. 

These three great convictions, then. 
form the religious basis of the social 
movement, the conviction that all history 
has a moral meaning, that the outcome 
to which it tends is the establishment 
of a just and stable social order, and 
that in that order each individual soul 
has a place and a value of its own. Is 
this a basis broad and firm enough to 
give us the religion which we need to- 
day? 

In answering this question let us ask 
what has been the vital content of true 
religion in all the ages? We find it in 
three great ideas: God, the soul, the 
Kingdom of God. God, “a power not 
ourselves that makes for righteousness” ; 
the soul, the ideal principle in man whose 
aims are inspired and whose activities 
are influenced by this power; the King- 
dom of God, the new social order which 
from the time of Jesus to our own, has 
been the dream and the inspiration of 
noble minds. 

From the ceaseless flow of event and 
circumstance which surrounds him, 
never resting long enough to afford a 
foothold for his highest achievement, 
man has slowly risen to a faith in the 
eternal reality which religion knows as 
God. He has conceived it in different 
ways; he has called it by different names, 
but most persistently he has represented 
it as a moral purpose running through 
history and guiding the course of events 
to an appointed goal. God has meant to 
man an aill-controlling mind, a loving 
will, with which one might hold com- 
munion, to whom one might cry: “Abba, 
Father.” 

Within his own being man has found 
meanings which cannot be perfectly ex- 
pressed in terms of time and sense. He 
has been conscious of ideals surpassing 
present achievement, of high instincts 
before which his “mortal nature” has 


“trembled like a guilty thing surprised.” 
He has conceived tasks impossible of 
accomplishment within the limits of three 
score years and ten; he has felt himself 
akin to that unseen spirit from whom 
he has come forth and to whom he be- 
lieves he shall return, and that sense of 
kinship has lent an inestimable value to 
his brief earthly existence and to his 
ceaseless struggles toward an ever-re- 


‘ceding goal. 


This double faith in God and in the 
human soul has given all life a larger 
and a more sacred meaning. It has made 
the world a stage on which momentous 
issues are being decided, and history the 
story of mankind’s progressive training 
in brotherhood and mutual helpfulness. 
Conscious of his own divine calling and 
high destiny, the religious man has dis- 
covered in the weakest and most ignorant 
of his fellows like capacities, has be- 
lieved for them too in a like destiny; and, 
with the enthusiasm of an unconquerable 
faith, he has given himself to the effort to 
bring in that better time when these 
capacities shall be developed, and _ this 
destiny realized. The name which re- 
ligion gives to the new social order which 
this better time is to introduce is the 
Kingdom of God. 

It is, then, no new religion to which 
our analysis has led, but only a reinter- 
pretation in forms adapted to the con- 
ditions and needs of our own day, of 
the great ideals which in every age have 
been the inspiration of those who have 
sought to serve their fellow-men. The 
form of the religious life varies from age 
to age; its spirit remains ever the same. 
Everywhere and always it is a spirit of 
faith, a spirit of hope, a spirit of love. 
Of faith in the right, of hope for human- 
ity, and of love for the individuals who 
compose it. The man, or the woman, 
who today in college or settlement, in 
hospital or factory or labor union, is 
giving his life to make the world a bet- 
ter place to live in, is treading in the 
footsteps of Livingston and Wesley and 
Francis and Saint Paul and the great 
teacher of them all, whose prayer, ut- 
tered nineteen centuries ago amid the 
quiet of the Galilean hills, all lovers of 
mankind can make their own, “Thy 
Kingdom come, Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in Heaven.” 


eh 


The Chicago Industrial Exhibit 


Graham Romeyn Taylor 


Have you a consumptive cook? 


Or has your seamstress the scarlet fever? 
Not in your Kitchen, of course, or in your sewing room. 


But do you Know about the basement bakeries and sweat shops where 
your bread and clothes may come from? 


you should Know apart—are shown at 


The good and the bad—which 
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BROOKE’S CASINO 


Chicago’s street car strap- 
hangers—and as many as 
had the distinction of being 
sitters—took notice. Newspapers and 
the latest breakfast food announcements 
found a new claimant for public atten- 
tion. The big question mark of the pla- 
_card printed above was not to be denied. 
It compelled answer. It forced acknowl- 
edgment of ignorance. Before the aver- 
age man had a chance to forget this dis- 
turbing mental confession his eyes met 
another provocative of uneasiness. It 
is printed at the foot of this page. 
Street cars, the elevated, bill boards 
and window posters, to say nothing of 
newspaper accounts and. pictures, .con- 
fronted everyone with this same big 
question mark. At the end of the week 
it was found that 10,000 people had come 
to Brooke’s Casino for the answer. 
Perhaps the most significant thing 
about the Chicago Industrial Exhibit 
was this crowd of 10,000 people. It was 
an average crowd. It did not consist 
of repeated visits by people identified 
with the various movements for better- 
ing industrial and social conditions. They 
were there, but only as part of the whole. 


Chicago 
Industrial 
Exhibit. 


Plain folk were the ones who swelled 
the attendance. They showed strikingly 
the seriousness of purpose that animates 
the average man. Here was an exhibit 
with no special appeal to amusement: 
There were no souvenir articles to be 
given out from booth to booth as the 
spectator passed. by. On the contrary, 
each booth demanded thought—and some 
of them careful study—to bring out the 
full meaning of*charts and _ statistical 
tables. Yet despite the maintenance of 
the twenty-five-cent admission fee the 
crowds increased from day to day until 
the three last evenings and afternoons 
saw the capacities of the hall taxed. The 
crowd meant that working conditions 
and. their improvement are a vital and 
fundamental concern to those whose daily 
experience tells them what those condi- 
tions are. 

Probably two-thirds of the visitors 
were trade unionists, due no doubt, to 
the activity of many trade union leaders 
in arranging and demonstrating exhibits. 

The exhibit marks a new era in the 
trade union movement in Chicago. For 
the first time on a comprehensive scale, 
their real aims and activities, and the 


““You’d never suspect— 


what children are made to do in the dark at the bottoms of mines, in glass 


factories and other places. 


No wish to arouse your suspicion—only curiosity 


enough for you to come and see for yourself at 
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net result of those activities, were dis- 
played to the public. People were made 
to realize the extent to which the inter- 
ests and welfare of wage earners are 
co-incident with the interests and welfare 
of the whole people. And conversely 
the trade unionists learned the value of 
a closer acquaintance with public senti- 
ment—learned its desire to know the 
facts and be fair. 

Practical results were apparent from 
the visits of large manufacturers or their 
representatives. Their especial  inter- 
est was attracted by the display of pro- 
tected machinery. This occupied:a large 
part of the ground floor, while a section 
of the gallery was given over to some 
of the photographs, charts and models 
from the exhibition of safety devices of 
the American Institute of Social Service, 
New York. Two representatives of one 
of Chicago’s largest industrial establish- 
ments found a device which was appli- 
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cable to their machinery and immediately 
ordered it for the entire plant. These 
were supplemented by charts and tables 
on industrial accidents, sickness and 
legislation prepared by Professor Charles 
R. Henderson of the University of Chi- 
cago. 

Tables indicating the extent of 
occupational diseases, particularly tuber- 
culosis, were exhibited by the Chicago 


> Tuberculosis Institute. 


Vagrant interest was gripped the mo- 
ment it got past the front doorway and 
found itself staring into the rooms of a 
typical Chicago frame tenement. The 
photographs and accompanying descrip- 
tions speak for themselves. Recent in- 
vestigations of insanitary bakeshops, and 
the consequent agitation, lent especial 
timeliness to the reproduction of a tene- 
ment bake shops where the filthiest of 
conditions were shown. Utensils and 
flour barrel vied in uncleanliness. A 


SWEAT SHOP ADJOINING THE SANITARY CLOTHING SHOP. 
In a room such as this the factory inspector found a child with 


scarlet fever sleeping on a pile of sweat shop clothing. 


closed by the factory 


inspector 
Health Department. F : 


The place was 


and the clothing disinfected by the 
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pet dog exhibited a dirtiness scarcely less 
tolerable than that of the rats he was 
supposed to chase. And the baker con- 
tented himself with his pipe and tobacco 
as he sat. on his old couch and read a 
-. soiled and. crumpled newspaper. Photo- 
- graphs exhibited by the Department of 
Health indicated that the reproduction 
_of the insanitary bakeshop did. not rep- 
_ resent the worst conditions existing in the 
city. 

Contrasted with these “sweated indus- 
try” booths, the reproduction of a sani- 
tary garment factory and bakery were 
a welcome relief. The typographical 
union exhibited a “scab” bedroom print- 
ing shop, and showed beside it a well 
appointed union establishment. The lat- 
ter was kept busy much of the time 
printing the literature of the exhibit. 


. The exhibits from Chicago and Illinois » 
* _ occupied so-much space that it was not 
possible to use much’ of the material. 


from the Philadelphia exhibit. of Decem- 
ber last. The gallery afforded room, 
however, for three booths showing paint- 
ed scenes from a glass factory, a Penn- 
sylvania coal “breaker,” and a mine, 
“three miles from daylight”—in all of 
which young boys figured prominently. 

Illinois child labor conditions, particu- 
larly in the glass factories, were shown 
by the Illinois Consumers’ League, and 
the National Child Labor Committee set 
forth in charts and tables the situation in 
the country at large. A striking contrast 
was brought out between the monotony 
of a simple process, repeated with rapid- 
ity and dexterity, and the interest 
aroused and training afforded through 
giving the worker a chance to use his 
skill in fashioning the complete product. 
This was exemplified by two girls mak- 
ing paper boxes and a couple of boys 
absorbed in the work of a manual train- 
ing school. 

Union cigar and glove factories were 
shown in operation. In the former a 
member of the union explained tables 
and statistics of the remarkable benefit 
features of the Cigarmakers Union. The 
organization of girl glove workers, 
whose leader was in charge of the glove 
factory, recently secured a raise not only 
for girls but for the men in a certain kind 
of work. 


Those interested in factory welfare 
work found an attractively furnished 
model rest room exhibited by the Chicago 
Telephone Company, and sanitary ap- 
pliances and facilities shown by different 
manufacturers. 

“Every intelligent workman reads his 
trade paper,’ was the inscription at a 
table where sample copies of several 
score of the trade union journals were 


‘exhibited. The union label display of 


the Woman’s Union Label League im- 
plied a similar motto which might have 
read, “Every intelligent workman’s wife 
buys union label goods.” 

The most complete exhibit of a given 
phase of the industrial problem, was that 
of the Women’s Trade Union League. 
The thoroughness of this survey and the 
clearness with which the historical. de- 
velopment of women’s participation in 
industry was brought out, are significant 
of the fundamental way in which the 
league is grappling with the problem it 
has faced. “Women have always work- 
ed; their work has altered neither in 
amount nor intensity; only in character ; 
and in character less than is supposed.” 
This, shown upon large placards, afford- 
ed a broad enough foundation, surely, 
for a wide range of exhibits. Processes 
of primitive spinning and weaving—with 
accompanying implements, materials and 
products; modern occupations into which 
woman has entered; charts showing the 
census reports of the number, average 
youthfulness, and marital status of wo- 
men in industry indicated the extent and 
character of the invasion. More pla- 
cards indicated the effect of marriage on 
quantity and kind of work, the effect of 
woman’s employment on child life and 
morals. Remedies for the industrial 
abuse of women are enumerated :— 
legislation to insure a fair bargain and 
remove unnecessary hardships and dan- 
gers, organization, institutions intended 
to increase productivity in occupations 
now open to her, the ballot, and intelli- 
gent buying—the demand for Con- 
sumers’ League or trade union label 
goods. 

The graphic way in which facts may 
be massed to throw into bold outline the 
active meaning of a bandied economic 
phrase was shown by this exhibit. One 


“SANITARY BAKE SHOP . 
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UNION AND SANITARY BAKESHOP. 


In operation throughout the exhibit, the fresh cake and rolls being sold to visitors. After- 
noon tea was served each day as shown in the illustration. 


iz 


HON. ‘CLOTHING FACTO Y 


REPRODUCTION OF A SANITARY CLOTHING SHOP. 


The material was furnished by manufacturers of union made clothing, and the workers 
were members of the United Garment Workers of America. 
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such indictment contained seventeen 


counts as follows: 


WHAT “FREEDOM OF CONTRACT” 
MEANT TO LABOR. 


1. Denial of 8 hour law for women in {llinois. 

2. Denial of 8 hour law for city labor or for 
mechanics and ordinary laborers. 

8. Denial of 10 hour law for hakers. 

4. Inability to prohibit tenement Jahor. 

5. Inability to prevent by law employer from 
requiring employe as condition of securing work, 
to assume all risk from injury while at work. 

6. Inability to prohibit employer selling goods 
to employes at greater profit than to non-employes. 

7. Inability to prohibit mine owners screening 
coal which is mined by weight before crediting 
same to employes as basis of wages. ? 

8. Inability to legislate against employer using 
coercion to prevent employe becoming a member 
of a labor union. 

9. Inability to restrict employer in making de- 
ductions from wages of employes. 

10. Inability to compel by law, weekly or bi- 
weekly payment of wages. 

11. Inability to compel by 
wages at regular intervals. 

12. Inability to provide by law that laborers 
on public works shall be paid prevailing rate of 
wages. 

13. Inability to compel by law payment of extra 
compensation for overtime. 

14. Inability to prevent by law employer from 
holding back part of wages. 

15. Inability _to compel payment of wages in 
cash; so that employer may pay in truck or scrip 
not redeemable in lawful money. 

16. Inability to forbid alien labor on munici- 
pal contracts. 

17. Inability to secure by law union label on 
city printing. 


law payment of 


To catalog and describe the various 
exhibits, however, is quite impossible in 
a limited space. Nor is it necessary. The 
handbook of the exhibit? contains an 
admirable outline of its scope. . An “‘in- 
terpretation” is written by Miss Jane 
Addams, and the 119 pages are given 
over to descriptive articles and stories, 
discussions of various efforts and ways 
to improve social and industrial condi- 
tions, analyses of economic causes and 
effects, arguments in favor of pending 
industrial legislation, and treatment of 
such allied subjects as The Church and 
Industry. As an educational document 
and an appeal for public support of social 
and industrial movements, the influence 
of the handbook will count far beyond 
the time and place of the exhibit. 

Tableaux of primitive industry turn- 
ed out to be one of the most popular 
features of the week. The rare artistic 
success with which these were produced 
on three of the evenings crowded the 
space of the lecture hall. Under the di- 


1The hand book of the Chicago Industrial Ex- 
hibit may be ordered at 25c a copy through the 
western office of CHARITINS AND THE COMMONS, 
1001 Monadnock Building, Chicago. 
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rection of Hull House residents, and 
through the participation of their neigh- 
bors, there were illustrated the grinding 
and preparing of food by the Indians, the 
manufacturing of cloth—processes from 
sheep shearing to the finished fabric—by 
Greeks; pottery by Japanese; tool mak- 
ing in stone, bone and wood, by Esqui- 
maux; barter in an Arab market place, 
and character writing—the forerunner of 


‘printing—by Egyptians. 


Conferences on the two Sunday after- 
noons of the exhibit week, and on each 
week day morning and three evenings, 
were perhaps more significant because of 
the discussions engendered, the people 
and interests brought together, and the 
effect on pending Illinois legislation, than 
for the set speeches on the program. In 
fact, the free and easy character of these 
meetings is shown by the last afternoon, 
when, entirely unexpectedly, William J. 
Bryan came into the hall and was pre- 
vailed upon to make an address in which 
he told of his regard for trade union 
endeavor and its educational influence. 

Industrial legislation was the subject 
of the first Sunday afternoon conference. 
Bills under consideration in the Illinois 
legislature were given enthusiastic sup- 
port rendered doubly effective by the 
nresence of Governor Deneen as presid- 
ing officer. Through his recommenda- 
tions, backed up by personal interest, the 
state factory inspector has introduced far 
reaching regulations “for the health, 
safety and comfort of employes in fac- 
tories, mercantile establishments, mills 
and workshops.” Governor Deneen pro- 
noses to change conditions which warrant 
his statement that “although Illinois 
ranks third as an industrial state, it ranks 
absolutely last on the record it has made 
in securing appropriate legal measures 
properly to protect its working classes.” 

Safeguards against hazardous ma- 
chinery, hot and corrosive liquids and 
molten metals; fences for elevator and 
stairway wells; shop ventilation, heat and 
cleanliness; decent toilet accommoda- 
tions, safe and sanitary conditions; and 
precaution against overcrowding and 
unnecessary risk from fire and panic— 
all these are demanded. It is sought, 
moreover, to have all sweatshops licens- 
ed by the factory inspector, giving him 
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sweeping powers to prevent the sale of 
unclean goods, revoke licenses, refuse 
transportation into the state of goods 
manufactured under unwholesome con- 
ditions, and mark “unsanitary” or “tene- 
ment made” on goods made under certain 
conditions. 

A bill providing for “the establishment 
of the Illinois department of industries” 
is also urged. It authorizes the gov- 
ernor to appoint a commissioner of in- 
dustries to enforce all laws relating to 
the inspection of buildings, factories, 
mercantile establishments, mills and 
workshops and commercial institutions 
and to perform the duties now imposed 
uvon the factory inspector. It furnishes 
the commissioner with five assistants, 
one to be a sanitary engineer, one an 
electrical engineer, one a practical ma- 
chinist, one an architect or draughts- 
man, and one a practical builder experi- 
enced in the erection of structural iron, 
each of whom shall have thorough 
knowledge and practical experience in 
his respective trade or profession. It is 
argued that industrial protection could 
thus be more intelligently, justly and 
evenly secured throughout the state. 

Large results are to be expected from 
this first conference, and of others in 
which the Illinois situation was discussed. 
In addition to Miss Addams, Governor 
Deneen, and State Factory Inspector E. 
T. Davies, the list of speakers included 
Pres. John Walker, of the Illinois Mine 
Workers, Miss Mary McArthur, secre- 
tary of the British Women’s Trade 
Union League, and Professor Edward 
O. Ross, of the University of Wisconsin. 

The topics of other conferences were 
The Church and Industry, The Child in 
Industry, Risks in Industry, The Power 
of the Consumer over Industrial Condi- 
tions, Women in Industry, The Immi- 
grant in Industry, and Industrial Edu- 
cation. 

While the Chicago Industrial Exhibit 
was fair to existing conditions, two criti- 
-cisms may be and have been urged 
against it, both of which are entitled to 
consideration, and one of which is ac- 


knowledged in some degree to be just 
by the people identified with the exhibit. 
It is doubtless true that the impression 
was a little too strongly made that all 
trade union shops and conditions are 
ipso facto clean, sanitary, and favorable 
to the worker, while all non-union shops 
and conditions are the reverse. 

The absence of manufacturers’ and 
employers’ names from the lists of com- 
mittees and programs of conferences was 
regarded by superficial observers as an 
indication that the exhibit was ex parte, 
The fact itself may perhaps have been 
unfortunate. But the criticism is scarce- 
ly fair. Among the exhibitors, manu- 
facturers were represented as well as the 
unions. They were given space to show 
protected machinery. In the reproduc- 
tions of union shops, their names, their 
machines and their goods were shown 
just as were the union workers. But 
the essential fact is that the exhibit was 
originated by those representing the pub- 
lic. Neither “side” had anything to do 
with starting it. This was the fact here 
in Chicago as it was in New York, 
Philadelphia, London and Berlin, and as 
it will be in the exhibit about to be held 
in Boston. 

Public-spirited people, face to face 
with ill-health, poverty, misery, economic 
loss, human waste and public burdens 
imposed thereby, were moved to show 
the industrial relation of these things. 
Their only aim was the public gain 
at as little loss to any interests involved 
as can be prevented by just laws. The 
press saw this point. The Chicago news- 
papers, one and all, took and gave just 
this impression of the exhibits. It was 
not merely a device for agitation and edu- 
cation. It was the expression of a rapid- 
ly growing and insistent public opinion 
that industrial conditions must be im- 
proved. It is this spirit which made the 
Chicago Industrial Exhibit a success, and 
which is behind the determination to 
provide a permanent Chicago committee 
for the organization of future exhibits 
and a permanent museum to set forth the 
facts of city, industrial and social condi- 
tions. 


Mary MacArthur and the Women’s Trade 


Union Movement 


Alice Henry 


Secretary, Illinois Women’s Trade Union League . 


The visit of Miss Mary R. MacArthur, 
representing the British Women’s Trade 
Union League is an occurrence that is 
likely to have far-reaching results in the 
trade union movement in this country. 
It is due to Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, na- 
tional president of the Women’s Trade 
Union League of America that working 
women here: are afforded the oppor- 
tunity of being brought into touch with 
Miss MacArthur. 

The difficulties that stand in the way 
of organizing women workers are not 
to be denied. The important point em- 
phasized in Great Britain has been the 
advantage derivable not only from 
sporadic unionism but from a federation 
of women’s unions. Such a body draws 
its strength from its unit members but 
uses that strength with marvelous effect- 
iveness to organize women workers too 
unskilled to unionize without initial help. 
It further uses its power to support the 
feeble union or the individual member, 
where either, however just its cause, 
is at a disadvantage at some crisis in 
the struggle for fair terms and conditions 
of living. By its educational force, help- 
ing the worker to discriminate between 
real hardship and frivolous complainings, 
it has helped to give to women inexperi- 
enced in life outside their own little circle, 
more just standards of comparison, a 
larger conception of the life and of the 
importance of the worker in the commu- 
nity. 

Miss MacArthur’s brief visit to the 
United States was fitly timed to include 
both the week of the industrial exhibit 
in Chicago and the open annual meeting 
of the Women’s Trade Union League of 
New York. She is of the young gene- 
ration of enthusiastic workers who are 
the best legacy the older generation can 
leave to the world. The daughter of a 
Scotch manufacturer, she was drawn in- 
to the trade-union movement as a very 
young girl. Organizing ability marked 
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MARY MacARTHUR. 


her from the first, and at the age of 
twenty. she was appointed general secre- 
tary of the British Women’s Trade 
Union League, a body which though 
somewhat different in its organization, is 
identical in its objects with the body of 
the same name in this country of which 
Mrs. Henrotin is the head. There are 
in Great Britain 140,000 organized wom- 
en workers and of these 100,000 belong 
to the league through their unions.’ 


‘For an account of the activities of the British 
organization see Mrs. Henrotin’s article in CHARI- 
TINS AND THE COMMONS, March 2, 1907. 
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It is too early yet to be able to point 
out any very definite results of Miss 
MacArthur’s efforts in this country but 
that she has been an awakening and 
stimulating influence those who have 
been at all intimately associated with her 
here are satisfied. Through her inti- 
mate knowledge of the whole trade union 
movement, by her ability to deal with 
widely different phases of the subject 
and by the atmosphere of sincerity and 
courage which surrounds her, she has 
given to working women here a fuller 
conception of their own capabilities as 
united working women and among men 
has impressed the union leaders with the 
importance even to their own interests 
of co-operation and united action be- 
tween men and women workers. Many 
were astonished to learn that men trade- 
unionists in Great Britain not only lend 
their active support to women organizers 
but give large sums out of their own 
funds towards extending the movement 
among women, whereas here, as Luke 
Grant pointed out: 

Though ‘men unionists deplore the fact 
that they are being supplanted by women 
who are satisfied to work for much less 
wages, they make no real effort to organise 
the women and place them on an equal foot- 
ing. 

The importance of the trade-union 
movement as an ethical and uplifting 
force, as an advance forward to be reck- 
oned with, and guided, was brought 
clearly before the public. Trade union- 
ism in America, unfortunately stands 
very much where it did in England more 
than fifty years ago. It is looked upon 
as a mere class movement, and a selfish 
class movement at that, and as one, gen- 
erally speaking, in oppositien to the gen- 
eral interests of the community. Con- 
sidering the very short space of time 
which Miss MacArthur has been able to 
spend in this country it is matter for con- 
gratulation that she has reached so many 
different classes of hearers. In her 
opening address at Fullerton Hall, Chi- 
cago, she presented the history of labor 


legislation in England to a, crowded 
house. In the audience were several 
public men not at all in sympathy with 
labor; before these she was able to place 
labor’s claims ‘in a fresh light. Else- 
where the investigators were addressed 
and noteworthy instances were given of 
the results that follow the educational 
work of such a large organized body. 
Executive ability is developed, the women 
become interested in the theory of the 
subject, begin to attend meetings and 
hence as an indirect result of being drawn 
into the labor movement, they are led 
to take an intellectual interest in the 
general history of their country. On the 
concluding Sunday the audience was 
largely composed of working men. 

Besides giving these public addresses 
Miss MacArthur had opportunities of 
meeting and talking with settlement 
workers, clergymen, doctors and _ poli- 
ticians. She spoke with others who 
have lived in the still waters of affluence 
and to whom the stories of miserable 
lives made less miserable, of whole class- 
es and whole communities raised to a 
higher scale of physical comfort and 
moral independence by the results of 
simple, loyal, organized co-operation of 
fellow-workers, told by this over-the-sea 
worker came as something of a revela- 
tion. 

The English visitor expressed herself 
as greatly struck with the intelligence, 
readiness and resource of the American 
working woman, and also with the great- 
er hopefulness of view among all classes, 
the hopefulness natural to a new country, 
where there is less of the dead weight 
of past mistakes to carry. 

Her message might be summed up in 
a verse from the Koran which she 
quoted more than once, and which if it 
warns us against too materialistic an 
interpretation of the industrial situation, 
points also the direction our hopes may 
take. 

“Tf thou hast two loaves of bread, sell one 


and buy flowers, for bread is food for the 
body, but flowers are food for the mind.” 
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| Studies in Social Conditions 


THE FUTURE IN AMERICA 


What the visiting foreigner takes away 
from America will always bear a fixed pro- 
portion to what he brings. “I felt instinc- 
tively,” says Mr. Wells, “that Boston could 
never possibly understand the light travel- 
ing of a philosophical carpet-bagger.” He 
makes no secret, indeed, of his conviction 
that the Bostonians do not know what to 
forget. We find him impatient of pilgrim- 
ages to Mount Vernon and Concord and other 
shrines, excusing himself on the ground that 
the English are such a young people. 

This is in sharp contrast, of course, to 
the mood of Mr. Bryce, but it may be doubted 
whether any book written about us since 
the appearance of the “American Common- 
wealth” has been quite so well worth while. 
Mr. Bryce remembered everything; Mr. 
Wells contrives to forget everything save his 
consuming interest in the future of mankind 
upon this planet, and in America’s probable 
part in the shaping of that future. Divested 
to a wonderful degree of national prejudice, 
of literary preoccupation, of leisure even 
(for he was here only seven weeks), our 
visitor brought with him a very keen pair 
of eyes and the gift, moreover, of picturesque 
and effective presentation. His book is a 
bold, strongly drawn cartoon, in which the 
lines, though not always right perhaps, are 
at least consistent and inspiring. 

To the European eye, our continent is still 
unpopulated, despite its urban congestion. 
Our people are roughly prosperous, not yet 
consciously defeated in the economic strug- 
gle, and childishly delighted with growth— 
not with mere having, as some observers 
think, but with growing bigger and bigger. 

A sight in Alderman Kenna’s saloon of the 
base and coarse faces of those who have no 
ideals and yet have votes has brought viv- 
idly home to our author.the alternative 
with us for private ownership. “If public 
services are to be taken out of the hands 
of such associations of financiers as the 
Standard Oil group they have to be put in 
the hands of politicians resting at last upon 
this sort of basis. Therein resides the im- 
possibility of socialism in America—as the 
case for socialism is put at present.” Wise 
socialist to see it! 

Is the future in America, as Mr. Wells 
forecasts it, hopeful or the reverse? He sees 
dangers in our plutocracy and in our immi- 
gration. We might stagnate like China or 
decay like Rome. “An illiterate, short- 
sighted America would be America doomed.” 

1The Future in America; a Search After Reali- 
ties. By H. G. Wells. New York. Harper and 
Bros. 1906. 
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But we are not illiterate. Our ten cent 
magazines are so far superior to those sold 
in England for six-pence that he has hopes 
“Tt is these millions of readers who 
make the American problem, and the prob- 
lem of Europe and the world to-day, unique 
and incalculable, who provide a cohesive and 
reasonable and pacifying medium the Old 
World did not know.” 
Mary EH. RICHMOND. 


THE POLISH JEw 


What is needed more than anything else 
for our help in getting some clear vision of 
the problems thrust upon us in every phase 
of social work to-day by the constantly in- 
creasing mass of foreign immigration, is 
the clear cold light of fact, in the shape of 
detailed, first hand, accurate studies of the 
different peoples coming to us, to dispel the 
lurid glow of imagination cast by our fears 
and ignorance combined, which is, up to 
date, about the only light we have had and 
under which these unfamiliar figures appear 
fraught with strange and undefined powers 
for evil. / 

One such study we might have expected to 
find in Mrs. Baskerville’s The Polish Jew,* 
but the opening sentences of the book, giving 
its keynote, make us fear that this author 
too is to a great extent under the old spell. 
She says: 

“To those whose impression of the Polish 
Jew is derived from the pauper alien, who 
see him shuddering, half-starved and weary, 
in the slums of European cities, hustled from 
pillar to post, gesticulating and gibbering 
in a strange, uncouth tongue, always in 
groups but ever forlorn, with noise on his 
lips and patience in his face, he appears to 
be nothing more than an unwelcome 
stranger, an economic burden, too loathsome 
to be likeable, too ubiquitous to be interest- 
ing. And yet behind those strongly-marked 
features and restless eyes, behind that un- 
wholesome countenance and strange jargon, 
lie the mystery of a great influence and the 
shadow of a great peril; for the outcasts 
who crowd the emigrant ships represent a 
race that, hated and despised though it be, 
holds a sway in the Russian Empire it does 
not wield elsewhere; a sway which is the 
more powerful because it is silent, more 
dangerous because it is unfelt, more deadly 
because it has eaten into the very sap of 
the community, into every detail of life and 
every action of the Slavonic race.” 


1The Polish Jew: His Social and Heonomie Value. 
By Beatrice C. Baskerville. ‘The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1906. 
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This influence (whether it be also a peril 
or not), is to be found in the economic de- 
pendence of the Slay upon the Jew. In this 
book is given a close and vivid analysis of 
this relation, taking Polish conditions as 
their example, which is eminently worth 
reading. On the one hand is shown the 
Polish population, made up of an unintelli- 
gent peasantry, too stupid and too poor to 
work their farms properly, or to. market 
their produce, a skilled working class, and 
a “nobility,” which embraces practically 
everyone not a mechanic or peasant, who is 
too proud and too indolent to pay proper 
attention to his business affairs. On the 
other hand is shown the Jew, ready to fill 
up the gap. 

“What the Pole lacks in business capacity 
and moral courage, the Jew possesses to an 
extraordinary degree—rich or poor, he is 
both of the least account and of the greatest 
power, for he has crept into every Polish 
household from the palace to the manor, 
from the farmhouse to the cabin—were ‘he 
to make a mark on all his hands have 
touched, not a field or pasture, not a brick 
or stone, not even a beast of burden but 
would bear the trace of the despised son 
of Israel.” 

It is probably not altogether owing to a 
sense of this economic dependence upon the 
Jew that he has been treated in Poland with 
a toleration not known in other parts of 
Eastern Europe. Possibly it is to be ex- 
plained by the more easy-going, tolerant na- 
ture of the Poles themselves. But, accord- 
ing to this book, there is a growing friction 
between Jew and non-Jew which is likely to 
lead to a more definite anti-Semitism in the 
near future. 

It is impossible in the present space to do 
more than indicate the leading topics of 
the book. In the discussion of the economic 
position of the Jews it is plainly shown that 
their economic superiority lies almost wholly 
in trading in its various aspects. They are 
distinctly inferior as cultivators of the soil, 
and even as skilled workmen. In both of 
these lines the Jew, of course, is greatly 
handicapped: in agriculture by political. re- 
striction, and in the skilled trades by pov- 
erty and a consequent lack of opportunity 
for training. 

As a side light upon race-psychology, it 
is interesting to learn that one employer, 
himself a Jew, said the Jewish men under 
him “had three grave faults—they shirked 
their work, interfered with things which did 
not concern them, and were too indifferent or 
conceited to compete with better workmen.” 

Another Jewish employer, with over 6,000 
hands, employs few Jews because “he did 
not want to have 6,000 partners.” 
general it is said that “they dislike factory 
discipline and prefer to work under much 
harder conditions at home rather than sub- 
mit to it.” 

In other chapters the social stratification 
of the Jewish population of Poland is de- 
scribed, with its small upper class of pluto- 
erats and “intelligentia,” modernized, edu- 
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cated and prosperous, and its eighty per cent 
proletariat, some touched with the revolu- 
tionary spirit but the majority under the 
bondage not only of poverty and political 
oppression but of their own religious and so- 
cial traditions. Quite fully are described 
the educational and communal organizations 
which are peculiar and interesting features 
of eastern Jewish communities, and the 
various political organizations, Zionites of 
various kinds, the Bund, and other revolu- 
tionary parties. There is also a historical 
sketch of the past of the Polish Jew—his 
surroundings, organization, character, and 
culture, and a curious account of some sec- 
tarian leaders, notably the notorious Frank 
and his followers. We also find a chapter 
on religious conservatism, and a forecast of 
the future, which, however, seems indefinite 
and inconclusive, by no means bearing 
out the promise of the opening words,— 
either to warrant or set at rest the fear of 
evil influence there foreshadowed. 

Notwithstanding the bulk of the book, its 
full detail, and its limitation to a restricted 
field, the impression given by the opening 
paragraph is borne out at its close. 

This is not, after all, the adequate study 
that we might look for. It gives the enter- 
taining aspects of the social physiognomy 
that might be expected from an acute and 
industrious reporter, but it fails to penetrate 
deeply to the inner forces, psychological, bio- 
logical, or social, at work to produce these. 
The whole question of race, for instance, is 
utterly ignored, although with this question 
it would seem any study of a people, and 
especially of a Jewish people, should start. 


KATE HOLLADAY CLAGHORN. 
IMMIGRANTS 


The popular interest in the strangers who 
come to us from other lands is evinced by 
new editions just issued of Howard B. 
Grose’s The Incoming Millions and Hdward 
A. Steiner’s On the Trail of the Immigrant." 
Both books are sympathetic with the 
stranger; both call upon us to whom he 
comes to do what we can to help him. 


STORIES OF SONORATOWN 


The subjects of these short stories? are 
the Aztecs, half castes, and degraded Mexi- 
cans who come flooding up from the south- 
ern part of our own continent to fill the 
box cars and mud huts of Sonoratown, “‘de- 
tested by the citizens of Los Angeles as the 
last outpost against progress and adored by 
tourists as the last melting remnant of 
romance.” 

Miss Matthews’s attitude is that of one 
personally interested rather than of the 
critical observer, and she has given us an 
appreciation rather than a thorough study 


1Published by the Fleming H. Revell Co., New 
York. 


2Hieroglyphics of Love. By Amanda Matthews. 
The Arroyo Press, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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of the inhabitants of Sonoratown. The 
book is a succession of lovingly illustrative 
glimpses of the picturesqueness and simple 
beauty to be found among them. The 
stories, mostly love stories, are along rather 
general and usual lines and the character- 
ization not particularly close, so that we 
seem to have seen rather than known the 
“tall, handsome” Aztecs and “slender, 
brownskinned” girls. Occasionally there is 
a more complete and tragically sordid pic- 
ture, but it is quickly passed over. The 
prevailing atmosphere is one of loving hu- 
man interest which brings into prominence 
what is sweetest and most appealing in 
these primitive foreign lives. It is a little 
glimpse into one of the other worlds that is 
quite worth having. 
Ruts M. UNDERHILL. 


THE NEXT STREET BUT ONE 


The Next Street But One’ gives a picture 
of life problems of the poor as viewed from 
the personal standpoint of a district nurse in 
London. The book is made up of a series of 
unconnected sketches, evidently taken from 
the note-book of the writer and recording her 
impressions of the working class in England, 
as she found them while engaged in her la- 
bors as a nurse. There is no effort at fine 
writing or polishing of the style of the sev- 
eral stories that serve to show the culture 
and good breeding of those whom we are apt 
to call ‘‘the lower classes,’ and of their 
ethical standards as manifested in their 
homes and places of daily toil. A chapter 
about an extraordinarily ill-bred little Amer- 
ican in a Paris pension is introduced, appar- 
ently for purposes of contrast. There is no 
attempt on the part of the writer to go into 
any grave discussion of the rights, or 
wrongs, of the poor. She just jots down 
things that she has seen, leaving to the 
reader the task of drawing inferences. 


MODERN SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Under this attractive title is a disappoint- 
ing book. A brief review of the history of 
statistics, a chapter on statistical theory 
which should be of value to many 
people who find themselves charged with 
the duty of statistical report; and a 
final chapter on the growth of population, 
are the parts of this book which are of gen- 
eral interest. To the patient statistician 
with a passion for delving amid figures, the 
two hundred and sixty-eight tables, each 
with its few lines to half a page of inter- 
pretative text, may also be interesting. The 
tables are gathered from a wide area. Great 
Britain, England and Wales, United King- 
dom, Great Britain and Ireland, England (so 


‘The Next Street But One. By M. Loane. 
don. Wdward Arnold. 


*Modern Social Conditions: A Statistical Study 
of birth, marriage, divorce, death, disease, suicide, 
immigration, ete., with special reference to the 
United States. By William B. Bailey. The Cen- 
tury Co., New York. 


Lon- 


in different tables), Belgium, France, New 
South Wales, Australia, Italy, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Austria, United States, and many 
others, furnish the figures. They are (orig- 
inally) from census returns, vital statistics, 
state reports, and so forth, but most of them, 
as they appear here, are copied from other 
books (and acknowledged). Much of the 
interpretation also appears to have been 
copied. The figures have the effect of being 
gathered together rather because they were 
accessible than because they cover their re- 


spective subjects. 


The interpretative text is in some cases 
founded on what seems like an inadequate i 
number of instances, and once or twice sums 
that are absurdly disparate are compared. 
Occasionally the author is betrayed into a 
trite reflection for which his tables give 
him no authority. But such lapses are, pos- 
sibly, inevitable in a book largely composed 
of tables and conclusions drawn from them. 

The pages devoted to the theory of sta- 
tistics contain many valuable hints and 
warnings against the more frequent causes 
of statistical error. These are, in many 
cases, usefully illustrated by concrete ex- 
amples. 

The final chapter on growth of population, 
though it has nothing that strikes one as 
original, is decidedly interesting. The rela- 
tion between growth of transportation facili- 
ties and increase of cities is well worked 
out. The advance in European population 
made possible first by the discovery of Amer- 
ica and then by the invention of steam ma- 
chinery has often been described. The 
author points out that only within a few 
years has sanitary science led to the balance 
in cities between the birth and death rates, 
so that at last the great city is to cease to 
be a man devourer.? 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 


BOSTON LODGING HOUSES 


Professor Wolfe has made a distinct con- 
tribution to the literature on housing con- 
ditions.” A difference in terminology leads 
New Yorkers to anticipate a treatment of 
“common lodging houses,’ which indeed 
need treatment, both in books and in 
methods that several thousand years ago 
cleaned out the Augean stables. But Pro- 
fessor Wolfe studies the dismal swamp of 
the “rooming houses,” a region most of us 
have had to travel in, have pondered over, 
but never written about. 

Space allows us but a brief summary of 
his conclusions. There will always be a 


; ‘Prof. | Warmer WF. WiLLcox, after six pages of 
illustration in the current number of The Political 
Science Quarterly, gives this severe estimate of 
the book: “I am compelled to conclude that the 
book is not based upon the best authorities, that 
the authorities followed have not been used criti- 
cally, and that it is not an adequate presentation 


ve the present condition of American vital statis- 
ics.’ 


°The Lodging House Problem in Boston. By 
Albert B. Wolfe. Vol. Il of Harvard Bconomiec 
Studies. Houghton, Miffilnmand Co., Boston and@ 
New York. 1906. 200 pp. 
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lodging house problem, for our American 
roving Spirit, and occupations calling workers 
in a thousand directions, cannot be helped. 
Marriage is undertaken late, delayed by 
economic necessity or attractive irrespon- 
sibility. The South End lodging house dis- 
trict of Boston is the product of the flow of 
people to the city, interurban migration, and 
the desire of widows, thrifty couples, and 
persons in broken financial circumstances 
to turn a penny. The lodging house, with 
the aid of the cheap café and restaurant, 
displaces the boarding house. Landladies, 
finding their rents and cost of living press- 
ing, are forced frequently into tolerance or 
studied ignorance of loose morality among 
tneir lodgers, who, nomadic, isolated, rela- 
tively poor, yet gregarious, and from their 
surroundings peculiarly irresponsible, not 
only delay marriage but too often hasten 
prostitution and vice. 

The solution? The cure? Education! That 
is almost inevitably the answer, when social 
ills are pondered over. This lodging house 
question is a moral. problem. The general 
public therefore should be taught about 


conditions. The State Labor Bureau 
should compile accurate statistics, fol- 
lowing an exhaustive investigation. The 


landladies of the district should be grouped 


into improvement leagues. A reliable room 
registry, increased cheeriness in house fur- 
nishings, and, above all, a public parlor are 
advocated. The public must not remain 
apathetic in the presence of proved prostitu- 
tion in the district. The social opportunities 
of the lodgers should be increased, and they 
should be better informed of the chances for 
recreation, rest, and worship in the city. 
Though it is not suggested by Mr. Wolfe, 
such a system as the evening free public 
lectures in New York city might be de- 
veloped. The lodger should have a chance 
at more of the personal element in life. 

Mills Hotels for Boston are recommended. 
We believe it advisable to note that our 
experience indicates that, along with the 
evident advantages of such great sanitary 
shelters for the homeless, the very fact of 
homelessness is conceded, emphasized, and 
made attractive, while home-making infiu- 
ences are absent. It occurs to us to ask 
if furnished-room houses could not be main- 
tained in Boston exclusively for men or for 
women. 

It would be well if settlement workers in 
other cities should follow Mr. Wolfe’s ex- 
ample and publish studies of their own fur- 
nished room districts. 

O. F. Lewis. ° 
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THE FAM'LY 


The persistency of the Family in its ulti- 
mate form, persisting throughout all econ- 
omic conditions without exception, is the 
thesis of Mrs. Bosanquet’s latest book.* 
She follows Le Play in having a _ con- 
trolling faith in the good organization 
of the Family as “the one essential factor 
in the prosperity and content of a people.” 
In contrast to the stable family, which 
through long discipline and close co-opera- 
tion maintains an attachment to its home 
combined with fidelity to traditions and a 
capacity for change, she holds up to censure 
the characteristic weaknesses of the unstable 
family. The latter families are, she writes, 
“like baskets with holes in them; they let 
the old people drop out at one end, and the 
children at the other, to be picked up by the 
state, or take their chance of passing charity. 
And not infrequently the basket falls to 
pieces altogether, and the whole Family 
has to be sorted out into workhouses, asy- 
lums and prisons.” 

Those of us who learned to recognize the 
soundness and saneness of Helen Dendy’s 
’ teaching when fifteen years ago she began, 
rich through her experience of life in East 
London, to write of the methods of true 
charity and the industrial residuum, have 
since watched eagerly for her publications. 


1The Family. By Helen Bosanquet. London. 


Macmillan & Co. Pp. 344. 


Whether in The London Charity Organisa- 
tion Review, or in the three separate volumes, 
Rich and Poor, Standard of Life, and 
Strength of the People, we have had from 
her the same clearness and charm of state- 
ment and the same definiteness of policy, in 
spite of the agitation which has carried along 
on the current of clamor for state aid so 
many of the social workers in London. Now, 
as her latest contribution, she offers her esti- 
mate of the importance and meaning of the 
Family as an institution in society. She 
claims no originality of method and, in the 
historical chapter, considers that she has 
given but in crude outline what its part has 
been. But she has given a justification for 
the faith that is in her by the study of the 
Family in its historic relation to industry, 
to property, and to the state. By observation, 
by criticism, by theory, through these past 
fifteen years Mrs. EKosanquet has worked to 
impress upon her public, as her husband 
wrote in 1895 in the preface to Aspects of 
the Social Problem, that “character is the 
condition of conditions.” The touchstone 
applied to every scheme that has been 
brought to her attention has been whether 
the character of individuals will be affected 
adversely or not by the particular scheme 
suggested. 

As M. Edmond: Demolins, the disciple 
of Le Play, has stood in France for the par- 
ticularist formation of society, so in England 
has Mrs. Bosanquet worked shoulder to 
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shoulder with a select group, led by Mr. C. 
S. Loch, for a similar recognition. In deal- 
ing with the wreckage of the towns she 
would have us bear in mind that “it is 
family life alone, with its claims and respon- 
sibilities, its continuity of interests and 
sympathies, which can recognize’ these drift- 
ing atoms of humanity, and bring them back 
into the main current of social life; and 
fortunately for humanity, the Family is an 
institution with an inveterate power of re- 
asserting itself in the absence of unwise 
interference.” 

In the review of The Family in The Spec- 
tator of November 24, 1906, the reviewer 
mentions a suggestion made by a corre- 
spondent who after reading the series of 
articles published in that weekly in The 
Manufacture of Paupers, felt that criticisms 
which had seemed to be mainly destructive 
should be followed by “some exposition of 
the forces which work, have worked, and 
presumably will continue to work for the 
construction of a true civilization.” This 
book comes, The Spectator acknowledges, 
opportunely to its aid. It is to be hoped 
that in America The Family will be widely 
read, for we need no less than do our cousins 
across the water to be given a steadying faith 
in the greatest institution in human society, 
and to work with it as a force rather than 
to endeavor to strike at its foundation in 
our feverish desire to reach results by short- 
cuts. Surely the history of the race has 
shown that the idealist who has blessed us 
with his dreams of Utopia has had in every 
instance to be followed by those who have 
been brought to’realize that the approaches 
to Utopia are only along the hard paths 
which are the product of character building. 

Mary WILLcox GLENN. 


THE AMERICAN IDEA 


Mrs. Commander’ discusses the question of 
small families in its relation to “race sui- 
cide.” Her thesis is, ‘Does the national ten- 
dency toward a small family point to race 
suicide or race development?” As far as the 
book is concerned no conclusion is reached, 
the contents being merely a massing of evi- 
dence to show that the small family is an 
American ideal, and a discussion of the 
many causes—economic conditions being the 
most important one. The fact that a woman 
must ordinarily, during her child’s infancy, 
give up whatever active part she has been 
taking in the work of the world, and the in- 
creasing importance attached by both men 
and women to the question of their ability 
to educate their children to their own, or a 
higher, standard of living, are pointed out 
as the chief considerations responsible for 
the tendency. 

There are two chapters devoted to immi- 
gration and its effect on the native popula- 
tion; also a discussion of population statis- 
tics of other countries which show that it is 
not always the most numerous peoples which 


1The American Idea. 
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accomplish the greatest things. The child- 
labor situation is mentioned, with its bearing 
on the subject under discussion. An appen- 
dix at the end of the book contains references 
and something of a bibliography. To those 
who have not thought about the question of 
race-suicide the book may prove helpful, but 
to anyone who has studied the subject no 
new ideas or material is presented. 


E. D. WItcox. 
AMERICAN PROBLEMS 


This! is a series of seventeen essays’ and 
addresses covering a wide range of Ideals, 
Sociological Problems, and Education,—to 
take the headings of the three main divi- 
sions of the book. Sociology, Professor 
Baker believes, is “the coming study”, and 
the socializing of Christianity and the or- 
ganizing of charity point the way to a new 
heaven and a new earth. 


SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


For a clearly presented exposition of just 
what kind of conclusions are being reached 
by the school of physiological psychologists, 
Mr. Fitch? must certainly be accredited. The 
reduction of all material phenomena by evo- 
lutionists to matter and motion, with a pos-. 
sible synthesis of these into one fundamental 
is here applied to mental processes. One 
might say indeed that Mr. Fitch has attempt-~ 
ed to demonstrate, with even more remorse-- 
lessness than Guyot in his Non Religion of 
the Future, the inevitable physical boundar-- 
ies of all mentality. Nevertheless there are- 
many weak points in the armor. The ideal-~ 
ist, for instance, could find much to amuse- 
himself with in a purely theoretical discus~ 
sion of “cosmic energy.” In fact no reason~ 
able materialistic philosophy is possible 
without some conceptions which are physi-~ 
cally not embodied in the “see-able.” No, it 
is not in this direction that Mr. Fitch andi 
the others of this school render their great 
service. At the best they can never bar out. 
pantheistic conceptions, by any system of 
demonstrations. A perfect reasoning from) 
cause to effect, based upon the physical ac- 
tion of every atom of the nervous system,. 
can never by a process of elimination rule- 
out of existence a non-physical universe per- 
meating the physical. But in presenting to: 
us the laws governing mental processes, the 
physical basis of mind and morals, the order-- 
liness of the mental universe as being a part 
of the orderliness of the whole physical uni- 
verse, in this direction Mr. Fitch’s book has; 
given us much of fascinating value. 

In Better World Philosophy*® Mr. Moore has 
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made a most striking plea for the conscious 
development of altruism, especially among 
children. This is the chief message of his 
work. There is very much to criticize in it. 
There is at times a certain intemperance of 
speech which may be necessary in highly 
spiced magazine articles, but is singularly 
out of place in a volume whose central theme 
is of such sterling worth. For instance, it 
is not true that most criminals are so be- 
cause, being without the means of subsist- 
ence, they fight for life rather than lie down 
to die. It is not true that most of the world 
labors only because it is compelled to do so. 
Indeed the instinct for work among the Vast 
mass of civilized men has long replaced the 
old savage instinct of laziness. So there 
might be other illustrations. But, despite 
all its imperfections—among others its to- 
tally unnecessary combat with the ideals of 
religion—the work rings truly in its indict- 
ment of crass egotism. It shows how ‘still, 
despite his smattering of altruism, man is 
the most blood-thirsty among the animal 
species. No other animal kills for the lust 
of killing simply. It appeals for that gra- 
cious form of altruism which will consider 
the whole sentient cosmos as its environ- 
ment and not simply the limited cosmos of 
the human species. It denies that the young 
must be considered simply as young savages. 
It shows how all the training of the young, 
in school and out of it, is based upon prin- 
ciples of competition and combat, the pri- 
mary egoistic principles leaditig on to the 
satisfaction of ambition, the crowing upon 
the shoulders of our fellow men. Are com- 
petition and combat necessary to right devel- 
opment? Not at all. In the child there are 
other instincts than the desire to be superior 
to one’s companions. ‘The desire for appro- 
bation is almost as strong and perhaps as 
prevalent as the instincts of honor, of self- 
respect, of curiosity, of fear, of sympathy, 
etc., are found almost everywhere, and may 
be appealed to successfully by anyone with 
tact and analysis enough to undertake the 
development of human young.” 


Francis H. McLean. 


STUDIES IN SOCIALISM 


The principles of socialism, and Jaurés’s 
conservative but active position in the ranks 
of French socialists, are summarized in the 
translator’s introduction, for the benefit of 
the American public to whom the book’ is 
addressed. There are sixteen of the essays, 
taken from L’Humanité and other French 
socialist papers. Their only unity seems to 
consist in the one great point that Jaurés 
- dwells upon insistently and always: So- 
cialism is coming through evolution; we 
help it along by working in consonance with 
economic laws, not by devising artificial 

4Studies in Socialism. By Jean Jaurés. Trans- 


- lated, with an introduction, by Mildred Minturn. 
New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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means (constructive or destructive) of creat- 
ing Utopia. 

The first four essays deal with socialism 
and life. In The Socialist’s Aim, by a logi- 
cal course of deductive reasoning, we are 
brought to these conclusions: 1, There 
are two unequal classes, a labor class pay- 
ing a ransom to a capitalistic class for the 
privilege of living; 2, Members of the labor 
class (socialists) conceive of giving capital 
to the power that controls both and all 
classes—the state; 3, As the state controls 
all, the state can enfranchise all individuals; 
4, therefore the socialist’s aim is the good 
of the individual, not the good of a class. 

The chapter Rough Outlines presents a 
conservative program for the Socialist party. 

Nine essays deal with revolutionary evo- 
lution. Jaurés is cautious almost to the 
point of losing his forcefulness and incur- 
ring the opprobrium of encouraging laissez 
faire; he is also, however, remarkably in- 
genious and unusually sane. It is impos- 
sible to review these articles, for their fas- 
cination lies in the intricacy of the argu- 
ments. 

Faith in evolution,—Jaurés’s star of hope, 
stands out in the three essays at the end 
of the volume. He changes from the prac- 
tical conservative to a mystic idealist and 
discourses dreams of national concord and 
the harmony of all nature with humanity. 
“Humanity will raise itself insensibly to- 
ward fraternal justice, just as the earth 
that bears us rises with a silent motion in 
the starry spaces.” 

: RutH McNAvUGHTON. 


ORTHODOX SOCIALISM 


This is a thoughtful criticism’ of Marxian 
socialism and aims to oppose the view that 
such a socialism is a science. To Prof. Le 
Rossignol “socialism is a faith, a religion,” 
and its creed needs sharp examination in the 
light of facts. The author opposes to the 
socialistic “theory of value” the theory of 
“social service as the test of value’; to the 
‘iron law of wages” his belief, gained from 
study of economic conditions, that “the rem- 
edy for low wages is not less but more cap- 
italism.”’ He opposes to the Marxian theory 
of “surplus value as capitalistic robbery,” 
certain indications that the capitalistic ex- 
ploitation of our time is the “progressive 
expression” of tendencies by which the ex- 
ploitation shall itself be curbed, leaving a 
“useful, economic function, controlled (not 
extirpated) in the interest of justice.” Ma- 
chinery is to this author not, as the Marx- 
ian theory indicates, “a means of lengthen- 
ing the working day,” but of ultimately 
shortening it through the more economic 
systems of manufacture and distribution 
toward which it tends. Industrial crises 
seem to him the “growing pains” of econ- 

1Orthodox Socialism, a Criticism. By James Ed- 
ward Le Rossignol, Ph. D., professor of economics 
in the University of Denver, and author of Mon- 


opolies Past and Present. Thomas Y. Crowell 
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omic progress, already proving their tend- 
ency toward evolutionary and not revolution- 
ary change in a civilization in which “80 
per cent of machine-made goods are con- 
sumed by the wage-earning class.” Prof. Le 
Rossignol points out the fact that “no class 
is a solid unit” and that the laboring class 
especially cannot be viewed as one “united 
by perfect community of interests,’ the 
“propertyless class,” not being in this coun- 
try as large as the “property class,” and 
interchange of social function occurring con- 
stantly between the majority of workers of 
all sorts. The “efficiency of the industrial 
system” is in the opinion of the author the 
great social need, and it remains for any 
system advocating public rather than pri- 
vate service to prove the greater efficiency of 
the former. To any one deeply imbued with 
the spirit of the age, the spirit of revolt 
against hideous extremes of selfish luxury 
and crushing poverty, this book must seem 
too optimistic in tone, too little darkened by 
the shadow of child-labor and the exploit- 
ation of womanhood, by the dangers of city 
congestion, and the weakness of the single 
worker, under capitalized and machine-domi- 
nated industry. Many considerations pre- 
sented, however, are of value as qualifying 
extreme statements on the other side, and the 
tone of the book is not unsympathetic or 
indifferent to social ills. 


ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


CLASS STRUGGLES IN AMERICA 


This is a vigorous and cleverly condensed 
statement’ of American history, drawn from 
numerous sources, and interpreted by.one 
autocratic formula,—viz., that all social 
movements and political crises can be ex- 
plained by the theory of class struggles on 
an economic basis. The fatal fallacy of a 
simple dogma of human growth is clearly 
displayed in this text-book. For example, 
to assert that the labor movement of the 
early part of the nineteenth century was the 
“chief factor in the development of the pub- 
lic school system of the United States”; and 
that the “transcendental movement in New 
England” with its flowering in the first 
truly American literature of Hawthorne, 
Emerson, Thoreau, Channing, Lowell, and 
the other great writers of the time, was “a 
blaze of intellectual fireworks, accompanying 
the dying out of the commercial class in New 
England,” is so partial a statement as to be 
absurd. So also of the claim that the civil 
war was “a fight for supremacy” between a 
“class using chattel slaves and one using 
wage slaves.” To ignore such mighty forces 
of moral conviction as were involved in 
“state rights and devotion to the Union” 
and fail even to see the idealistic elements 
that made it impossible for that Union to 
“exist half-slave and half-free’ is to manu- 

1Class Struggles in America. By A. M. Simons 
editor of the International Socialist Review. One 
of the Standard Socialist Series, intended for 


general propaganda. Charles H. Kerr and Co., 
Chicago. 


facture a theory blind to facts. and therefore 
wholly misleading. The economic interpre- 
tation of history, held as one of the illumin- 
ating elements of sociological study, has 
proved of great use both in understanding 
and guidance. Taken as.the sole explanation 
of the complex processes of human develop- 
ment it leads to sterile bigotry. 
ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


HIRKUP’S HISTORY OF SOCIALISM 


This third edition, revised and enlarged, 
of a book already well known to thoughtful 
students of social problems, comes in its 
newer form to a large class of readers al- 
ready interested in any contribution which 
the author may make to current discussion. 
With the exception of Albert Schaffle  stu- 
dents are indebted, perhaps, to no one more 
than to Mr. Kirkup for aid to critical study 
of the principles and history of socialism; 
and the English author happily escaping the 
“excessive love of system which is charac- 
teristic of the German specialists” gives the 
American reader the more direct and service- 
able clue. Friendly, even allied, to the so- 
cialistic cause, Mr. Kirkup applies the 
“higher criticism” to the “bible of socialism” 
and to all its accepted tenets, in a way to 
show how one can be a socialist and not a 
bigot. No greater service can be rendered 
to the present discussion of social evils and 
methods of lessening them than to carry 
the debate to such high ground. “Socialism 
rightly interpreted” is to Mr. Kirkup “sim- 
ply a movement for uniting labor and capital 
through the principle of association.” It 
presents the ideal of industry like govern- 
ment, “of the people, for the people, and by 
the people.” But socialism must win if at 
all not by mechanical introduction; it must 
be a growth, he tells us, an organic change, 
“external circumstances co-operating with an 
inward moral spirit in society.” As a “new 
phase. in the discipline of humanity” the 
author believes socialism will be also a “pro- 
cess of social selection, which while inviting 
all, will attract the most worthy, and thus 
carry on the process of social-economic evo- 
lution” of the race. The chapter on “Recent 
Progress in Socialism” shows the great ad- 
vance in the political strength of socialists 
and also gives encouraging signs of the 
newer protestant spirit ‘within its ranks, 
which revolts at making socialism a “sect.” 
The chapter gives also a useful analysis of 
differences in development in the several 
Huropean countries and the United States, 
along with a clarifying discussion of the 
trust phenomena in this country and the 
especial needs of industrial progress here. 
Yo the author “purified socialism” seems the 
“consummation of other forms of human 
progress, applying. to the use of man all fac- 
tors of scientific, mechanical, and artistic 
development in harmony with prevailing 
political and ethical ideals.” Of such a so- 


1A History of Socialism. By Thomas Kirkup, 
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cialism even the most timid need not be 
afraid, and all elements of race education 
now at work to discipline and improve the 
common life must lead, if not to this more 
technical reform in the industrial order, at 
least to some condition in which all shall 
share more justly in the fruits of labor. 


ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


PROFESSOR MALLOCH ON 
SOCIALISM 


Under the auspices of the Public Lecture 
Bureau of the National Civic Federation 
W. H. Mallock of England is now delivering 
at various American universities and before 
popular audiences elsewhere, a series of lec- 
tures which are attracting a considerable 
degree of attention in the daily press and 
in the magazines. The topic of those given 
at Columbia University was  Socialism.t 
Starting with the proposition that popular 
socialism to-day rests essentially on the doc- 
trine that all wealth is produced by manual 
labor, Mr. Mallock lays emphasis on the fact 
that this view overlooks the part played by 
men of ability who organize and direct the 
manual labor of others. “It is to this direc- 
tion of labor on the part of exceptional 
men,’ Mr. Mallock says, ‘and not to labor 
itself, that all the augmented wealth of the 
modern world is due.” “Capital is itself the 
result of ability directing labor.’ Posses- 
sion of capital means “the control by one 
man of the necessaries required by many; 
and it enables such a man, by thus making 
the distribution of these necessaries condi- 
tional, to impose the industrial guidance of 
his own knowledge and intellect on the 
manual operations of those amongst whom 
he distributes them.” These notions having 
been established to Mr. Mallock’s satisfac- 
tion the further argument is that no form 
of society can succeed unless sufficient in- 
ducements be given to insure the activity 
of these men of ability upon whom so much 
hangs. ‘Society as a whole,” says Mr. Mal- 
lock, “if it is to secure and retain their 
services must. concede to them by its con- 
stitution the terms that these men desire; 
and what these terms shall be must prac- 
tically be decided not by society as a whole 
but by the exceptional men themselves.” 
The terms proposed by socialism, in Mr. Mal- 
lock’s view, would be wholly inadequate to 
secure the services of the indispensable men 
of ability. 

This is not the only line of argument 
adopted by Mr. Mallock against socialism, 
but it is the basic element in his position. 
Certain socialists are inclined to charge that 
in this argument Mr. Mallock has set up a 
man of straw in whose demolition they have 
no interest. They fully admit the produc- 
tiveness of ability. What they wish to know 
is whether some men are not unjustly en- 

1LZectures on Socialism, delivered at Columbia 
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joying the fruits of other men’s labor and 
ability; whether, for instance, the public 
receives a fair return for franchises or, as 
a matter of fact, is conferring undue privi- 
leges upon the few. They question whether 
possession of capital is always due to 
ability; whether inherited wealth is gener- 
ally put to the best use. They question too 
the wisdom of giving absolute free play to 
those motives whose activity Mr. Mallock 
regards with such undisguised approval. 

And these are fair questions. Mr. Mal- 
lock has wholly misconceived the socialistic 
movement in this country if he thinks it is 
essentially doctrinaire and to be combatted 
by argument equally doctrinaire. American 
socialistic spirit in its practical aspects is 
fundamentally the determination on the part 
of the people at large to see to it that spe- 
cial privilege is abolished. In spite of the 
fact that Mr. Mallock has thus misconstrued 
the matter thanks are nevertheless due the 
Civic Federation for his efforts. They are 
stimulating to discussion. 

ANA ae 


WILSHIRE EDITORIALS 


“Only them as likes things as they be,” 
it has been said, are non-socialists now-a- 
days. To-day you are, theoretically, an in- 
dividualist. To-morrow you complain of 
over-capitalization, child labor, monopoly, or 
some other ill that yesterday you did not 
feel. You wish “somebody would do some- 
thing” about the particular ching you don’t 
like. Behold, you are a socialist! At least 
you can find Mr. Mallock or someone else 
willing to call your attitude socialistic— 
which amounts to the same thing. 

But each of us likes his own brand of this 
article. Mr. Martin’s is warranted not to 
explode. Mr. Sinclair wants a social revolu- 
tion. Mayor Jones gets three cent fares, Mrs. 
Gilman has Utopian ideas. Mr. Carnegie de- 
sires a progressive income tax. Mr. London 
denounces the competitive regime entire. 
Socialism is to be a religion—it is purely 
economic. It will change the family—it will 
do nothing of the sort. It is all things to 
all men by all means to save some—to 
socialism. 

These diversities in things socialistic do 
not daunt Mr. Wilshire... His is the ‘“au- 
thoritative” brand—at least so say his pub- 
lishers, the Wilshire Book Company, who 
are surely in a position to give an unbiased 
judgment. An “industrial cataclysm” is 
coming. Over-production is doing its work. 
The competitive system is the root of all 
evil. ‘Snap but one link in any country 
and at the same moment the proletariat of 
the world are free.” Co-operation will bring 
the millennium. 

It is well to know there are such seduc- 
tively singing sirens, for their influence on 
the thought and actions of many in the body 
politic is by no means negligible. The Hdi- 


1Wilshire Wditorials. The Wilshire Book Co., 
New York. Pp. 410. 
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torials should therefore not be overlooked 
by those who wish to understand all phases 
of this powerful but somewhat miscellaneous 
“socialistic” spirit everywhere manifest in 
the United States to-day. 

TNS Teeth 


NEWER IDEALS OF PEACE 


This remarkable book? is perhaps the best 
example of what we may term, with the 
permission of Professor William James, the 
method of social pragmatism. 
alistic note in dealing with democratic theo- 
ries and problems is happily totally lacking, 
and we are made to see things as they are 
in the light of what they may be if we 
grasp the present with an entire abandon- 
ment of formularies suited to a political and 
industrial era quite other than the period 
in which the present generation’s lot is 
cast. That the book is colored by Miss 
Addams’s own particular personal note of 
mysticism, and that its perusal raises the 
reader’s own hopes and social faith, in no 
way negatives its pragmatic character. A 
social philosopher cannot divorce his work 
from his personality. We can only ask for 
objectivity in the method adopted. We do 
not expect a uniformity of opinion as to 
practical measures as a result of the appli- 
cation of that method. 

The plea for peace which is the keynote 
of the book is based on quite other grounds 
than those which are most popular. Her 
pages “hope. to make clear the conten- 
tion that these forces within society are so 
dynamic and vigorous that the impulses to 
war seem by comparison cumbersome and 
mechanical.” There is no confidence in the 
dogma of peace, nor even in the vision of 
peace, but rather the insight into the social 
elements now making for peace whose de- 
velopment is possible, desirable, and prob- 
able. 

War is to Miss Addams a juvenile per- 
formance, useful historically, possibly use- 
ful in years to come, but whose day is doom- 
ed by the inherent capacities of developing 
social and industrial life.’ 

The kindliness of simple people, their 
readiness in mutual helpfulness, the well 
founded belief, in industrial quarters of 
great cities’ where immigrants crowd _ to- 
gether, that good government is not so much 
a well ordered business mechanism as it is 
a taking hold on the part of society of the 
life needs of the citizens, an enrichment and 
enlargement of the daily life of those who 
really constitute society—this it is that 
makes one perceive the unreality of the mil- 
itary ideal and its corollaries in the political 
and industrial field. 

To those who are most deeply concerned 
with the discovery of “‘a new religious bond 
adequate to the modern situation” the sug- 
gestion is most significant that “perhaps, at 

1Newer Ideals of Peace. By Jane Addams of 
Hull House. Published by the Macmillan Co., 1907, 


in the Citizens’ Library series, edited by Richard 
T. Bly. Pp. 238. 
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this moment, we need to find that which will 
secure the health, the peace of mind, and 
the opportunity for normal occupation and 
spiritual growth to the humblest industrial 
worker, as the foundation for a rational 
conduct of life adapted to an industrial and 
cosmopolitan era.” 

As the chief elements in undermining the 
need of war as a means to heroic conduct 
is instanced “the new heroism” which “‘man- 
ifests itself at the present moment in a uni- 
versal determination to abolish poverty and 
disease.” The international quality of this 
new kind of heroism is emphasized. The 
thought that lies at the bottom of Miss. 
Addams’s latest message is well indicated 
in the introduction. “It appears that our 
only hope for a genuine adjustment of our 
morality and courage to our present social 
and industrial developments, lies in a pa- 
tient effort to work it out by daily experi- 
ence. We must be willing to surrender 
ourselves to those ideals of the humble, 
which all religious teachers unite in declar- 
ing to be the foundation of a sincere moral 
life.” 

The introductory chapter, with this indi- 
cation of the method to which the matter of 
the succeeding chapters is subjected, is fol- 
lowed by six chapters dealing with the sur- 
vival of the military ideal as it is mani- 
fested in city government, in industrial legis- 
lation, in the labor movement, in the atti- 
tude of society toward the child in his re- 
lation to industry, and in the relation of 
women to municipal activities. A final chap- 
ter deals with the passing of the war virtues. 
in the true spirit of the historical student 
who sees the virtues of one period deterior- 
ate into the mistake or sins of another era. 
The valor of the present needs quite a dif- 
ferent spur from that which could flourish 
alone on the battlefield. It is the plea of 
this final chapter that industrialism affords 
ample opportunities for the development of 
substitutes for the war virtues which were 
attained in too clumsy a way to suit the 
imagination of our constructive age. We 
are increasingly unwilling to “refer the pos- 
sibilities of all social and industrial advance 
to the consent of the owners of the Maxim 
guns.” In some way we must “develop the 
large sense of justice which is becoming 
world-wide and is lying in ambush, as it. 
were, to manifest itself in governmental 
realities.” 

In the’ chapter on militarism in city goy- 
ernment one gets an especially forceful im- 
pression of the book’s freedom from dogma. 
“Our early democracy has a moral roman- 
ticism, rather than a well grounded belief in 
social capacity and in the efficiency of the 
popular will”; “in spite of the fine phrases 
of the founders, the government became an 
entity by itself’ away from the daily life 
of the people.” 

The author goes on to show how we have 
so largely failed “to treat our growing re- 
public in the spirit of a progressive and de- 
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veloping democracy.” “It is easy to demon- 
strate that we consider our social and politi- 
cal problems almost wholly in the light of 
one wise group whom we call native Amer- 
icans, legislating for the members of hum- 
bler groups whom we aall immigrants.” 
“We have no method by which to discover 
men, to spiritualize, to understand, to hold 
intercourse with aliens and to receive of 
what they bring.” ‘As children who are 
allowed to amuse themselves with poker 
chips pay no attention to the real game 
which their elders play with the genuine 
cards in their hands, so we shut our eyes 
to the exploitation and industrial debase- 
ment of the immigrant, and say with placid 
contentment, that he has been given the 
rights of an American citizen, and _ that, 
therefore, all our obligations have been ful- 
filled. It is as if we should undertake to 
cure the contemporary political corruption 
founded upon a disregard of the interstate 
commerce acts, by requiring the recreant 
citizens to repeat the constitution of the 
United States.” In continuing to speak of 
the immigrant in his new environment, Miss 
Addams rightly insists that the larger share 
of the alienation between parent and child 
so frequently seen among immigrants is due 
to the fact that “the Americanized child 
has copied the contemptuous attitude to- 
wards the foreigner which he sees all about 
him,” 

The emphasis which is so often laid upon 
reform in our large cities, the suppression 
of the criminal forces of society, the ef- 
forts to bring about honest business admin- 
istration, are all seen in this chapter in 
their true light as the repressive elements 
of society which desire to dominate the sit- 
uation. How different from “a normal dem- 
ocratic government” which “would naturally 
have to do with the great majority of the 
population in their normal relations to each 
other.” 

In the chapter entitled Failure to Utilize 
Immigrants in City Government, occurs a 
sentence which might truly be used to de- 
scribe Miss Addams’s own peculiar contribu- 
tion to American life. ‘The statesman who 
would fill his countrymen with enthusiasm 
for democratic government must not only 
possess a genuine understanding of the 
needs of the simplest citizens, but he must 
know how to reveal their capacities and 
powers.” The suggestions of this chapter 
as to combining community life with agri- 
cultural occupation as suitable to a large 
class of our immigrants are worth serious 
consideration. Not less trenchant is the 
indicated need of a drastic change in our 
educational method to meet the demands of 
an industrial age. The plea of this chapter 
gs that the normal needs of the normal man 
be recognized rather than that the function 
of government be understood to deal alone 
with the abnormal in morals or economic 
station. This idea is employed in different 
form in the succeeding chapter that deals 
with industrial legislation where the facts 


of industrial strife are seen again (as is 
the way with war), to obscure the normal 
issues involved. 

The chapter on group morality in the la- 
bor movement shows that although ‘success 
has become the sole standard in regard to 


' business enterprises and _ political parties— 


it is evident that the public intends to call 
a halt before it is willing to apply the same 
standard to labor organizations.” 

An interesting analysis of the growth of 
unionism and its moral strength and weak- 
nesses follows: 

“In a sense it is fair to hold every insti- 
tution responsible for the type of man whom 
it tends to bring to the front, and the type 
of organization which clings to war methods 
must, of course, consider it nobler to yield 
to force than to justice. The earlier strug- 
gle of democracy was for its recognition as 
a possible form of government and the 
struggle is now on to prove democracy an 
efficient form of government. So the earlier 
struggles of trade unions were for mere ex- 
istence, and the struggle has now passed 
into one for a recognition of contractual re- 
lations and collective bargaining which will 
make trades unions an effective industrial 
instrument.” “Certain it is that the indus~ 
trial problems engendered by the industrial 
revolutions of the last century, and flung 
upon this century for solution, can never 
be solved by class warfare nor yet by ig- 
noring their existence in the optimism of ig- 
norance.” 

A valuable consideration of the relation 
of the child to industry is followed by a 
plea for the utilization of women in city 
government, on the somewhat novel but en- 
tirely evolutionary ground of their interest 
in housekeeping. We may describe this 
point of view as the larger domesticity, in 
distinction from that attitude of revolt 
which characterized the early movement in 
behalf of granting the franchise to women. 

Minor criticisms may be offered to this very 
valuable book, with its precious volume of 
experience illuminated by a faith in human 
beings quite different from an abstract love 
of humanity. Thus it may be objected that 
the mir from which the author expected to 
be able to draw democratic inferences and 
hopes was itself an artificial and political 
creation and is undoubtedly doomed to ex- 
tinction as a democratic economic unit. Nor 
were the trades unions established by the 
Russian government in the first year of the 
Japanese war a genuine attempt to protect 
labor. They were rather a means for dis- 
covering the actual leaders that they might 
be dealt with. 

Such minor errors can in no way however 
mar the beauty, the appeal, and the virility 
of this volume of interpretation of the lives 
of the humble, nor dim the legitimate hopes 
which the author as a social philosopher 
dares to base on this experience, and with 
which she cannot fail to inspire the reader. 


Mary K. SIMKHOVITCH. 
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FACTORY LEGISLATION 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 


This admirably clear, brief, and careful 
presentation of a difficult and discouraging 
subjectt will doubtless become both the au- 
thority for Pennsylvania and the model for 
students of labor legislation in other states. 
It marks an epoch in university work when 
the reformer can turn to the student for 
trustworthy information, available in Feb- 
ruary, 1907, while brought down to Decem- 
ber, 1906, with current statutes and judicial 
decisions painstakingly analyzed,  inter- 
preted, and compared with those of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

There is crying need of similar contribu- 
tions in every industrially developed state 
in the Republic; and it is cheering that this 
excellent initial attempt comes from the 
state in which conditions are in some re- 
spects the worst to be found,—from the 
state having the largest number of working 
children, the longest legal working day for 
women and children, the widest variety of 
occupations calling for the labor of boys 
and girls, the greatest number of useful 
statutes repealed by the legislature or an- 
nulled by the courts. The publication of 
this enlightened criticism of Pennsylvania’s 
most backward branch of public law, is full 
of promise of better things to come in the 
second industrial state in the union. 


FLORENCE KELLEY. 
INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


In observing national traits a foreigner 
has certain advantages over a native. In 
like manner, the effort to describe one’s own 
country to a foreign audience conduces to a 
clearness and comprehensiveness that are 
appreciated in the homeland. In the seven 
lectures? delivered to German audiences by 
Professor Laughlin, of the University of 
Chicago, these qualities are much in evi- 
dence. 

The book is not a systematic study of 
American industry in all its phases, but a 
statement and discussion of certain econ- 
omic questions of vital interest to-day. 
American competition with Europe, a sub- 
ject of primary importance to Germany, is 
first considered. The increase in recent 
years in the exports of manufactured articles 
from the United States is attributed to 
America’s advantages in natural resources, 

1Wactory Legislation in Pennsylvania; Its His- 


tory and Administration. By J. Lynn Barnard, Ph. 
D. University of Pennsylvania Series in Political 


Economy and Public Law. 1907. Pp. 178. Phil- 
adelphia. John C. Winston Co. 

2Industrial America. Berlin Lectures of 1906. 
By J. Laurence Laughlin, Ph. New York. 
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in facilities for transportation, in labor 
force, and in managing ability. The protec- 
tive tariff, we are told, by limiting the for- 
eign market for our products, stands in the 
way of the full utilization of these advan- 
tages. Turning to our domestic problems, 
the author deals in succession with the labor 
unions, the “trusts,” the railroad question, 
and the banking situation, and concludes 
with a chapter on economic thinking in 
America. 

In dealing with these much-disputed ques- 
tions the writer does not conceal his own 
opinions, which, it should be remembered, 
are often sharply opposed to the trend of 
public policy and academic teaching in the 
country where the lectures were delivered. 
Professor Laughlin is known as one of the 
more conservative American economists, and 
his belief in the social efficacy of individual 
freedom and private initiative in industry 
appears in every chapter. The labor unions, 
he thinks, instead of trying to maintain an 
artificial monopoly by restricting output and 
limiting the number of apprentices, should 
base their power on the superior efficiency of 
their members. The rise of large-scale in- 
dustrial corporations has benefited the com- 
munity by the very cheapening of goods that 
has driven the small operator to the wall. 
In railway management also, private own- 
ership has justified itself by making “the 
whole rather than a part of our country rich 
and prosperous.” If the pioneer of railway 
construction had dreamed of governmental 
control, few roads would have been built. 
In regard to banknote issues, a more flex- 
ible system is advocated as meeting the 
needs of rural communities, but the inter- 
vention of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
save the large banks from the consequences 
of their own over-expansion of credits is 
disapproved. 

Nevertheless it is interesting to note that 
even so thorough-going an individualist as 
Professor Laughlin does not fail to perceive 
that the way to individual freedom must 
sometimes lie through the exercise of collec- 
tive authority. “A free chance and no favor” 
is his interpretation of laissez-faire, but to 
secure this against monopolies “it may be 
necessary to make it a criminal offense for 
a trust to charge different prices to different 
buyers.” The railroads, too, must be pre- 
vented in some way from discriminating in 
favor of large shippers, and some form of 
supervision of rates by a commission seems 
to be favored as a means to this end. But 
in direct governmental conduct of industry 
he sees no advantage. Municipal ownership 
is to him the refuge of the discontented, so- 
cialism the philosophy of failure. ‘The intel- 
ligent socialist, whose existence is recognized 
in the book, might demur to the statement 
that the common tenet of all varieties of so- 
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cialism is the abolition of private property— 
no specification of kinds of property being 
made. Indeed, it may be questioned whether 
the considerations that lead men to doubt 
the beneficence of unmitigated competition 
are adequately weighed in these lectures. 
Yet those who urge these considerations will 
find abundant food for reflection in the in- 


cisive statement and well-reasoned interpre- 


tation of current issues which the book pre- 
sents. R. C. CHAPIN. 


THE ANATOMY OF THE 
LABOR MOVEMENT 


Labor federations in the United States 
are divided by Dr. Kirk? into two. great 
classes, general federations and industrial 
federations, the latter including trades coun- 
cils and industrial unions. In each of these 
fields he briefly outlines the history, struc- 
ture, and functions of the various organiza- 
tions which fall within the definitions. 
Perhaps nothing conduces more to an under- 
standing of the labor movement in America 
than once for all to get clearly in mind the 
various kinds of labor federations and the 
leading examples of these kinds. 

General federations include in their mem- 
bership workmen of all trades; industrial 
federations include several or all the trades 
employed in an industry, the trades council 
differing from the industrial union in sev- 
eral important respects. The trades coun- 
cil is a loosely organized association while 
the industrial union tends towards a high 
degree of centralization; the former does 
not ordinarily aim to include all the work- 
ers in the industry but only the more close- 
ly related trades. The industrial union 
flourishes where organization by industry 
is of more value to the workingman than 
organization by trades. The increasing pro- 
portion of unskilled to skilled workmen in 
many industries is another cause of the 
formation of industrial unions. 

The three greatest examples of the gen- 
eral labor federation are the American 
Federation of Labor, the Knights of Labor, 
and the American Labor Union. Broadly 
speaking the Federation of Labor is a de- 
centralized body, the Knights highly cen- 
tralized. The American Labor Union is 
also highly centralized; its chief field of 
activity is in the West though it has a few 
branches in the East, while the Federation 
of Labor is chiefly active in the East though 
it has a great following in the West also. 
The American Labor Union has actively put 
itself into politics, adopting the socialist 
platform; hitherto the Federation has_ re- 
fused to enter politics but in the last elec- 
tion it did so, though it has always rejected 
socialism at its annual conventions. 

The three examples of the trades councils 
given are the International Building Trades 
Council, the Metal Trades Federation and 

1National Labor Federations in the United 
States. By William Kirk, Ph. D. Pp. 150. Johns 


Hopkins University Studies Series. XXIV, Nos. 
9-10. Baltimore. The Johns Hopkins Press. 


the Structural Building Trades Alliance. 
“The financial weakness of the national 
trades councils makes it impracticable for 
them to control effectively local sympathetic 
strikes,” Efforts have been made to 
strengthen the hands of the central execu- 
tive. Politically the International Building 
Trades Council frequently advocates the 
election of candidates known to favor organ- 
ized labor. 

Industrial unions, which seek to include 
under one national organization the auxili- 
ary trades as well as the various branches 
of the principal trade in a single industry, 
are the Brewery Workmen, the Mine Work- 
ers, the Western Federation of Miners, and 
the Brotherhood of Railway Employes. A 
manifesto of industrial unionists says: 
“Separation of craft from craft renders in- 
dustrial and financial solidarity impossible. 
Union men scab upon union men, hatred of 
worker for worker is engendered, and the 
workers are delivered helpless and disinte- 
grated into the hands of the capitalists. 
Craft divisions foster political ignorance 
among the workers, thus dividing their class 
at the ballot box, as well as in the shop, 
mine and factory.” To gain effectiveness 
there must be “one great industrial union 
embracing all industries—providing for 
craft autonomy locally, industrial autonomy 
internationally, and working class unity 
generally,’ wherein final authority shall 
rest with the collective membership. The 
form of an industrial union, Dr. Kirk 
thinks, makes it more effective in bargain- 
ing with employers than trade unions, also 
it lends itself more readily to the use of 
its political power. ARTHUR B. REEVE. 


LABOUR AND CAPITAL 


Prof. Goldwin Smith’s letter to “My La- 
bour Friend,’ ? is a brief treatise on trades- 
unionism and socialism by one who frankly 
states himself in the introduction to be a 
conservative. The book is largely concerned 
with warnings to the workingman of the 
dangers incident on the development of these 
doctrines, but while sound, the arguments 
are not particularly new in the literature of 
the subject. The book moreover, gives 
the impression of having been written by one 
whose viewpoint is that of an outsider and 
who has never come into close contact with 
the tenseness of the industrial struggle. 
More keenly alive to the function of capital 
in the community than to the needs of the 
laborer, he appears to feel that tue work- 
ingman is actuated only by a desire “to 
transfer wealth from the hands of its pres- 
ent possessors to his own,” ignoring the so- 
cial and moral issues involved. Nor will his 
advice to the wealthy “to make their pleas- 
ures less invidious—by mingling with the 
cup of pleasure some drops at least of social 
duty,” be apt to hasten the healing of that 
breach which he deplores. M. F. B. 


1Labour and Capital. By Goldwin Smith, D. C. 
L. New York. The Macmillan Company. 1907 
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CHILD LABOR 


In addition to the regular volumes of the 
federal census, the Census Bureau issues 
from time to time important bulletins on 
special subjects. These usually give a more 
detailed analysis and study of the material 
previously published in the regular volumes 
of the census. Sometimes, however, they 
give the results of subsequent statistical in- 
quiries. 

In response to the widespread interest in 
the subject of Child Labor, the Census Bu- 
reau has recently issued two special bulle- 
tins, No. 68, giving an analysis of the cen- 
sus figures of the year 1900 in greater detail 
for the District of Columbia, and No. 69, 
doing the same thing for the question of 
child labor in the United States. Both of 
these bulletins are noteworthy because of 
the excellence of the method employed in 
presenting the rather meagre material and 
information on child labor contained in the 
census volume on Occupations and also by 
reason of the fact that much of the informa- 
tion, although derived from the schedules of 
the twelfth census taken June 30, 1900, and 
therefore seven years old, was hitherto un- 
published. Dr. Joseph A. Hill, under whose 
immediate supervision these bulletins were 
published, has set a good standard for the 
presentation of this material in the future 
and it is to be hoped that the Census Bureau 
will be able to give us a similar presenta- 
tion of the results obtained in the census 
of 1910 before the material is seven years 
old. 

One cannot help but be impressed with 
the inadequacy of the statistical enumera- 
tion of child laborers and the uncertainty 
that the general population schedule has 
really given us the best sort of statistical 
inquiry on this subject. The census office 
seems to think that the probability of error 
is in the direction that some child laborers 
have been omitted rather than that duplica- 
tion or other mistakes have swelled the 
total, and yet the figures are startling in 
the facts: they reveal. 186,358 children be- 
tween the ages of ten and thirteen inclusive, 
enumerated as employed in the two groups 
of occupations, (1) trade and transportation, 
and (2) manufacturing and mechanical pur- 
suits, constitute, in the opinion of the cen- 
sus authorities, the child labor problem as 
it may be measured by the twelfth census. 
This group includes, to quote the census 
bulletin, “practically all of the child bread 
winners enumerated by the census whose 
employment is justly regarded as a grave 
evil and a menace to the welfare of the na- 
tion, and on the other hand probably in- 
cludes comparatively few whose employment 
is entirely unobjectionable.’” This is a 
more optimistic view of the child labor 
problem than those who have some expert 
knowledge of the subject are willing to take. 
There are 790,623 children under fourteen 
enumerated as bread winners, and although 
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the majority of these are in agricultural 
pursuits and some of them employed under 
parental supervision, there are probably few 
of them who are not being deprived of the 
normal rights of childhood, and who are 
not the victims, to some extent, of a system 
that is socially wrong. But the evil does 
not stop here. Nearly a million more chil- 
dren of the ages of fourteen and fifteen are 
enumerated as employed in gainful occupa- 
tions, and a very large part of the child 
labor problem consists in how wisely to 
regulate, and in some cases prohibit alto- 


- gether, the work of these children in order 


to insure that their physical welfare is not 
impaired and that they receive the necessary 
modicum of education for citizenship in the 
republic. In addition to these general sta- 
tistics, which are carefully analyzed in many 
directions, a very valuable feature of the 
bulletin is the statistics given for special 
occupations,—cotton mills, silk mills, glass 
works, tobacco and cigar factories, miners 
and quarrymen, textile workers, messenger, 
errand and office boys,—all of which are 
separately and comprehensively treated. 
Much valuable information may be obtained 
through consultation of these tables. 


SAMUEL McCunrE LINDSAY. 
THE ANCIENT LOWLY 


A writer who can see in the escape of the 
children of Israel from Egypt the first great 
labor strike of history,’ who can see in Spar- 
tacus a great labor leader, in Solon the 
founder of trade unionism and socialism, 
in Lycurgus the lawgiver of the regime of . 
the nationalization of the tools of industry— 
a writer who can see these things is bound 
to be interesting, at least if taken in small 
doses. 

But whatever we may think of Mr. Ward’s 
vivid imagination in confusing ancient and 
modern ideas he has discovered enough 
truth to make an interesting study if only 
it could be compressed in half the space and 
the labyrinth of his logic untangled. 

PN VES IRS 


INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY 


Arthur Shadwell’s comparative study? of 
industrial life in England, Germany, and 
America contains a large amount of ma- 
terial, much of which has considerable value, 
some of which has great value, to the stu- 
dent of economics. Mr. Shadwell has ap- 
parently gone about his task with enthu- 
siasm; he has collected details with infinite 
patience; he has drawn sound and inter- 
esting, if not particularly deep or original, 
conclusions from his observations; and he 
has presented his material in a remarkably 
readable form considering the two royal oc- 


*The Ancient Lowly: A History of the ancient 
working people from the earliest known period to 
the adoption of Christianity by Constantine. By 
C. Osborne Ward, 2 Vols. Pp. 690, 716. Chi- 
eago. Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

*Industrial Efficiency. By Arthur Shadwell, M. 
A. London. Longmans, Green and Company. 
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tavo volumes. But his work lacks scholarly 
method both in the selection of material and 
in style of presentation. He has gotten to- 
gether a large number of facts, which he 
presents to us for the most part without 
mention of his authorities, thus depriving 
his own work of the value which it might 
have had by leading to special inquiry along 
the many lines suggested, and by no means 
exhaustively treated. In his introduction 
he tells us that his reason for not quoting 
his authorities is to spare persons who have 
furnished him with valuable information 
from the annoyance of receiving further in- 
quiries. The style is rather that of a trav- 
eler, interested in everything that strikes his 
eye, than of a student of a distinctly marked 
line of activity. In dealing with New York 
city, for example, Mr. Shadwell spends sev- 
eral pages upon pleasant gossip about the 
New York accent as compared with the cock- 
ney. These points, however, by no means 
destroy the value of Mr. Shadwell’s work 
which is throughout sincere, sympathetic, 
and attractively presented. 
HENRIETTA RODMAN. 


THE SPIRIT OF LABOR 


Hutchins Hapgood found in Chicago the 
material for his latest book, The Spirit of 
Labor... There he obtained his inspiration, 
first of all, from the general attitude of the 
workingmen themselves toward labor ques- 
tions, and, secondly, from the attitude of 
advanced thinkers of all classes, including 
settlement workers and professional men. 
Mr. Hapgood started out with the idea of 
recording the life of a typical workingman, 
on much the same plan as he followed in his 
earlier work, The Autobiography of a Thief. 
He was obliged.to give up this plan, how- 
ever, in the main, and instead grouped to- 
gether under various headings the ideas and 
ideals of different grades of workingmen 
whom he came to know. 

Anton, his main character, sketched from 
life, was a German, born in the Fatherland 
of a religiously inclined, hard working 
mother and a drinking, improvident father. 
At twelve years of age be became a worker 
in a small western town and at eighteen 
he was “on the road.” While a tramp and 
at the same time working occasionally as 
a mechanic he first directed his inborn 
“spirit of protest” against existing condi- 
tions in a workingman’s life. At twenty- 
five he married a German girl who became 
his close companion in his advanced think- 
ing, and gave up his wandering ways. 
Tom Paine’s writings were the first which 
attracted him as a result of his previous ex- 
periences in tramp life. Anton soon joined 
the Union and called himself a socialist. 
From a socialist he finally became a the- 
oretical anarchist, so strong was his feeling 
of individualism and his critical spirit, di- 
rected against narrowness and intolerance 


The Spirit of Labor. By Hutchins Hapgood. 
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of any kind. He became a leader in trades 
union affairs in Chicago, and remained a 
fighter for the rank and file as against both 
the unscrupulous political leader and the 
reformer who uses bad political methods in 
his reforming within the trades unions. An- 
ton’s relations with his various employers 
as business agent for his union, and with 
his fellow leaders among the workingmen, 
and his difficulties as labor leader in inter- 
preting and following out the wishes of his 
fellow workingmen, are closely described. 

One point in the book which perhaps calls 
for most immediate discussion, is Mr. Hap- 
good’s own belief, expressed in treating the 
subject of the grafting labor leader of the 
Sam Parks type, that “a man who steals 
may still be of human importance and that 
the bulk of his activity may be for good.” 

The account which is given of an anar- 
chist salon conducted by a young man and 
woman of the working class, who are being 
supported upon the meagre wages of a cook, 
a mutual acquaintance, is most interesting, 
and puts the finishing touches on Mr. Hap- 
good’s experience with the life of the Chi- 
cago workingmen and women who are 
making a religion of their beliefs on social 
questions, and are thinking out for them- 
selves the problem of living. 

F. A. Kine. 


THE GERMAN WORKMAN 


In his study of the German workman,? 
Mr. Dawson shows how German imperial 
legislation, German statesmanship and Ger- 
man philanthropy in the last quarter of a 
century, working singly or together, have 
tried to ensure and safeguard the physical 
efficiency of the German workmen. 

If he is without employment there is the 
complete system of Municipal Labor Regis- 
tries, by means of which he can be placed 
in communication with the man who wants 
workers, and which are in close co-operation 
with the educational authorities. Two kinds 
of Labor Houses are maintained for the re- 
lief of destitute wandering workers: the 
Home Lodging Houses, private institutions 
maintained by voluntary funds; and the 
Relief Stations, supported by the adminis- 
trative authorities. These have removed the 
last excuse for itinerant mendicancy and 
have decreased the convictions for vaga- 
bondage. Then there are the thirty-three 
Labor Colonies, chiefly agricultural, to which 
the only conditions of admission are want 
and worklessness. The percentage of resi- 
dents who bring forth visible fruits of bet- 
terment is not higher than twenty-five or 
thirty per cent, but it must be remembered 
that the recruits are for the most part 
physical and moral “breakages.” In the case 
of the eight Labor Colonies for women of 
all ages better results have been accom- 
plished. 

The state also helps the workman to Se- 

1The German Workman; A Study in National 


Efficiency. By William Harbutt Dawson. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1906. 
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cure cheap and good lodging. Since 1903 
the imperial government has advanced to 
the communes and building societies con- 
ducted on a philanthropic basis loans at a 
low rate for the erection of small houses, 
with the result that many German cities 
have attached to them areas of building 
land where a two roomed dwelling can be 
rented for $100.00 a year. If a workman 
wants to own his home the city advances 
funds to charitable societies, which make it 
possible for him to pay by 
Recently the enormous accumulations of 
insurance contributions have been advanced 
to erect workmen’s dwellings. In 1903 $27,- 
383,000 were advanced at a rate of 3 to 3% 
per cent. Another interesting development 
along these lines has been the creation of 
Municipal Free Home Registries for workers 
and small employers. The house seeker 
pays neither fee nor deposit. The owner 
pays a deposit and his statements are veri- 
fied by inspection. Shelters for the Home- 
less are provided of two kinds, for families 
evicted by legal process and for penniless 
and homeless individuals. 

In her anti-consumption crusade Germany 
has been very active. Legislation to com- 
pel the compulsory notification of tuber- 
culosis cases is now receiving public atten- 
tion. Insurance funds are being used for the 
erection of convalescent hospitals and sana- 
toria. The Imperial Insurance Bureau has 
valuable data on the results of investigations 
of the consumptive covering a period of five 
years. 

The school doctor follows the health of the 
child, from his entry into the school until 
he is called upon to pronounce upon his 
capabilities and limitations and to say for 
what occupation he is fit. 

Municipal pawn shops where money is 
lent upon business terms are regarded with 
great popularity, as are also the industrial 


installment. 


courts of arbitration, without legal ma- 
chinery or expense, which settle disputes 
between employer and workman. y 

Mr. Dawson is least satisfactory in his 
description of the German legislation 
which provides insurance on a national scale 
against sickness, accident, and old age. He 
gives a summary of the laws, describes the 
machinery, the methods employed, and gives 
a few statistics on the number of persons 
insured and the amount of accumulated 
funds, but does not estimate the results. A 
system which has been in operation since 
1884 and has numbered millions of people 
among its beneficiaries is ready to be judged. 
’ National circumstances have resulted in 
the creation of workmen’s “Secretariates,” 
supported by all the trade unions, which 
give advice regarding the laws concerning 
the working class, mediate in wage disputes, 
represent the workman before industrial and 
legal tribunals, and collect valuable infor- 
mation on the questions of wages, hours of 
work, health, and vital statistics. 

For those whom all these agencies fail to 
help there is the system of poor relief, in 
many respects a model administered with 
skill and intelligence. 

On the whole Mr. Dawson’s book is a most 
comprehensive and ‘readable study of the 
efforts of England’s redoubtable competitor 
to reduce the number of incapable and 
heighten the efficiency of those workmen who 
are not at all incapable. While he dwells 
upon the originality and foresight Germany 
has shown Mr. Dawson does not assume that 
a reform which worked well in Germany 
will necessarily operate equally well in 
Great Britain or anywhere else. Yet his 
final verdict is that Great Britain has much 
to learn from Germany’s example, and we 
may assume he would think the same of the 
United States. 

Etsa G. HERZFELD. 


| Some Social and Civic Problems 
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FOUR ASPECTS OF CIVIC DUTY 


Secretary Taft* discusses the duties of the 
young citizen from the standpoint of (1) a 
recent university graduate, (2) a judge on 
the bench, (3) colonial administration, and 
(4) the national executive. 

The recent graduate of a university is 
warned that he has a step downward to take 
after his exalted position of senior. His 
sense of proportion as to his position in go- 
ciety must first of all be restored. Mr. Taft 
thinks that “political and economic sgsan- 
ity” (expressed in a lack of sympathy with 
socialist doctrines) may be assumed. He 
urges his audience to affiliate themselves 


‘Four Aspects of Civic Duty. By William 
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with a political party and to take a deep 
interest, and as active part as may be, in 
local politics. 

From the standpoint of a judge he urges 
them to fulfil their jury duty ungrudgingly; 
to discountenance every manifestation of 
lynch law; to do what they can to influence 
legislatures “to reduce, by a few well drawn 
amendments to the existing procedure, the 
chances of escape of criminals through the 
technical meshes of the law’: to help create 
a public sentiment “in favor of the suprem- 
acy of the law and in favor of the punish- 
ment of wrong-doers.” 

The duty of the American citizen who 
lives in the Philippine Islands is “to make 
himself as well acquainted with the Fili- 
pinos as he can”; the duty of the Filipino 
himself is allegiance to the government; the 
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duty of the American citizen in America is 
to do his part in demonstrating “that it is 
possible for people purely tropical to be 
educated and lifted above the temptations 
to idleness and savagery and cruelty and 
torpor that have thus far retarded the races 
born under the equatorial sun.” 

The duty of the citizen to the national ex- 
ecutive is briefly but comprehensively stated 
as “to hold up its hands and support all of 
its policies, and be properly tender and 
gentle in dealing with its defects, suspected 
or proven.” 

Secretary Taft’s advice to the young citi- 
zen is conservative and wholesome, and he 
gives it a solid background of assurance 
that our government is worthy of all the 
loyalty that can be given. It is perhaps as 
valuable for high school boys and boys 
whose higher education is obtained through 
work and tenement-house experience as it 
is for university men. M. B. 


AMERICA’S AWAKENING 


This is a review: of what has been called 
the “civic renaissance,” by an experienced 
journalist, aiming to give a rapid, truthful 
summary of significant events of recent 
years in our political life and of the men 
who have brought about these changes for 
good. 

Passing quickly over the “Graft Among 
the Fathers,’ the writer carries us to the 
period, ten years ago, when the real awaken- 
ing came. He depicts Roosevelt as the “in- 
spiration,’ and in succeeding chapters tells 
of La Follette’s fight in Wisconsin; of 
Jerome’s work for reform in New York 
city; of Folk’s war on the machine in Mis- 
souri; and of the campaign in Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, and New Jersey. In spite of the 
sordid revelations of these chapters the au- 
thor believes that America has only been 
suffering a temporary malady and is now 
convalescent. The men he writes of, 
stirred up as by a common impulse, in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, while working 
from different views and with different 
methods, have aimed at the same target. 
All scored: politicians who have defined 
politics as a high and honorable profession 
rather than a rapid, corrupt road to wealth; 
and reformers who have interpreted the 
word as evolution, not revolution. They 
have become the real leaders in the fight 
for honesty, not the “bosses” of their parties. 
And their clean cut, practical, and sincere 
beliefs have been the seed of an abundant 
harvest. They have shown the voters that 
they are men of power and not commodities 
to be bartered by political bosses, and 
the note of independence these men have 
sounded has been echoed and re-echoed in 
the recent successful campaigns against 
bossism and special privilege. 

Grace L. O’GRADY. 
1America’s Awakening; The Triumph of Right- 


eousness in High Places. By Philip Loring Allen. 
New York, Fleming H. Revell Co. : 


THE DANGERS OF 
MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


In view of recent utterances by several 
public men, the question of municipal and 
state ownership promises to invite the acute 
attention of every citizen in 1908. Mr. Por- 
ter’s book’ is therefore extremely opportune, 
giving, as it does, the reverse side of a pic- 
ture that has been attractively brought to 
our attention in the past score of years. 

Mr. Porter’s object is ‘‘to set forth what 
the business man and the municipal official 
are alike silent upon—namely, the inherent 
defects of the whole principle of public trad- 
ing.” 

Russia is held up as an object lesson in 
the destruction of individual initiative; and 
Australasia as showing the hopelessness of 
endeavoring to blend democracy and bureau- 
cracy. Aristotle, Mill, Sir Francis Bacon, 
Balfour, an ex-mayor of Albany, and an 
official of an English railway company are 
brought forward as witnesses against the 
theory. It is shown that at the present time 
municipalism is a power to be reckoned with, 
and that the outcome of the policy is bound 
to be alike in every country where it is in- 
stituted, as evidenced by the results in Great 
Britain, Australia, and Russia. For the re- 
mainder of the book Mr. Porter trains an 
analytical mind on Great Britain. From a 
general consideration of the personnel of the 
local authorities, who are, to say the least, 
not drawn from among the most efficient 
business men, he passes on to a particular 
exposition of the weaknesses involved in 
the process of municipalizing the tramways, 
electric power and housings. Housing he 
finds to be especially unsuitable for state en- 
terprise. 

Mr. Porter thinks, on the one hand, that 
“the inherent weakness of modern munici- 
palization lies in its utter helplessness to 
face private enterprise in the open, and it 
has therefore, to seek the shelter of legalized 
monopoly, and to prop itself up by compul- 
sory subsidies wrung from the tax-payers 
in order to survive’; and that, on the other 
hand, the “best safeguard which we (pri- 
vately owned companies) have against the 
seeming trend of public opinion (toward 
public ownership) is our conduct towards 
the communities we serve, which should 
result from the careful study of the interests 
of the public from the attitude of good citi- 
zenship,” substantially the same ground 
recently taken by Mr. Harriman, Mr. Shonts, 
and others. R. G. PATERSON. 


TOWN AND CITY 


Town and City? is a very valuable little 
book prepared for the use of the lower 
grades in the public schools, especially of 
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New York city. It is based on the soundest 
educational principle of all time—that edu- 
cation shall tend to produce efficiency. The 
tatters of classical and medieval education 
which we are so slow in discarding were 
cut, in their time, after the same pattern. 
Plato’s philosopher and Jerome’s monk 
would be “public-spirited citizens” in the 
twentieth century, and only that education 
which prepares for such citizenship is in 
harmony with the educational theories of 
Plato and Jerome. Mrs. Jewett knows the 
environment into which our future citizen 
must go. She knows and presents very sim- 
ply and attractively the responsibilities 
which await him there and she prepares him 
for the greater responsibilities of the future 
by pointing out small responsibilities which 
the manly boy and the womanly girl in the 
primary grades may shoulder at once. In 
short,-the little book furnishes practical sug- 
gestions toward good citizenship, better than 
I have found in any other supplementary 
reader for the lower grades, and should 
serve as an introduction to more advanced 
work of a similar kind, such as may be found 
in Mr. Jacob Riis’s books. 
HENRIETTA RODMAN. 


THREE ACRES AND LIBERTY 


Three Acres and Liberty? is a brief for 
country life, but country close to the city. 
“It is not the growth of the cities that we 
want to check, but the needless want and 
misery in the cities, and this can be done 
by restoring the natural condition of living, 
and among other things, by showing that it 
is easier to live in comfort on the outskirts 
of the city as producers, than in the slums 
as paupers.” The argument consists in show- 
ing what can be done with small plots of 
ground if intelligence and personal interest 
are applied. The results of actual experi- 
ments are given, with cost of equipment, 
including housing. The culture of ordinary 
vegetables for home consumption, and of 
flowers, poultry, fruits, drug plants, frogs, 
pheasants, snails, silk worms, dogs, cats, 
and mushrooms, for the market, is discussed. 
The chapter on vacant lot cultivation is 
introduced not primarily in order to advo- 
cate it, but to emphasize what “you” can 
do if “these poor ignorant people, women, 
boys, cripples, old men” have been able to 
get the returns that have been obtained in 
various cities. L. B. 


COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


A plea for developing and “spiritualizing” 
the country schools is made by O. J. Kern, 
superintendent of schools, Winnebago county 
Illinois, in his recently published book.? Mr. 
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Kern refuses to accept for the country school 
the graded system and standards of educa- 
tion employed in the city school, and 
opposes any consolidation of country schools 
which will have as a result the adoption of 
the graded system. He outlines those methods 
of education especially adapted to the coun- 
try boy and his needs. Among these methods 
he advocates the introduction of school gar- 
dens and the carrying on of experimental 
work in agriculture under the advice and 
co-operation of state agricultural colleges 
and farmers’ institutes, and also the adop- 
tion of manual training which shall supple- 
ment the training a boy receives on the 
farm. Several lists of agricultural reports 
and books of reference are given, which are 
of value, and in addition detailed informa- 
tion is furnished as to the relative success 
attained by the use of these methods in 
country schools, mainly in the middle west. 


F. A. KING. 


THE EFFICIENT LIFE 


“Efficiency is the ideal. To be strenuous 
is no end in itself. The pursuit of 
health is not an end in itself. But to live 
a full, rich, efficient life is an end.” 

The foregoing sentences suggest the direct, 
stimulating style, and the motive of Dr. 
Gulick in writing the most serviceable book’ 
on habits of health that I have ever seen. 
The only fair way to review such a book 
would be to select epigrams or telling anec- 
dotes from each chapter and let them give 
the message. 

The book is serviceable because one reads 
it and because it does not set the ideal so 
high that one prefers gout or headache to 
the effort necessary to be healthy. I am 
going to commend it strongly to our relief 
visitors as a text book, not only because it 
will help them in dealing with needy fami- 
lies, but also for its humor and its practical 
life philosophy. 

Dr. Gulick has charge of the physical 
training work of the public schools of 
Greater New York. His opportunity is sec- 
ond only to that of the Superintendent of 
Schools. Within a few weeks he has sug- 
gested the establishment of a special depart- 
ment of school hygiene that should oversee 
the living at school of all children, learn 
their physical needs, correct environment 
that causes or aggravates physical defects, 
emphasize from kindergarten to high school 
the art and the religion of the Efficient Life. 
Social workers will profit not only from his 
book but from a knowledge of his work for 
the schools. 

Chapters of special value to social work- 
ers: States of Mind; Exercise—Its Use and 
Abuse; The Attack on Constipation; Fatigue; 
Stimulants and Other Whips; Vitality; 
Growth in Rest. ’ 

WILLIAM H. ALLEN. 


1The Efficient Life. By Luther H. Gulick 
Doubleday, Page and Co. New York.’ 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF AN 
INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH 


The story of St. George’s Church, during 
the years since 18838, is also the story of the 
work of the Rey. William S. Rainsford dur- 
ing the same period, and a detailed account 
of that work is given by Dean Hodges and 
John Reichert in their volume. 

The book contains introductory chapters 
by President Roosevelt, Bishop Potter, and 
Dr. Rainsford himself. It is, as its title in- 
dicates, a statement of the way in which the 
needs of a large city parish, located among 
the working classes, are dealt with. The first 
pages deal with the history of the various 
steps by which the church has advanced to 
its present condition, and the succeeding 
chapters show how it is kept in that condi- 
tion, by a system of management that speaks 
well for the business ability and the prac- 
tical, broad-minded Christianity of the man 
who originated it. 

The method of administration is somewhat 
after the fashion of the department store, 
each department meeting some parochial 
need, and being under the control of a com- 
petent head, responsible for its well being, 
and at stated intervals reporting to the rec- 
tor, who by this means is kept in close touch 
with the many avenues of the church’s work. 

Following a catalog of the 
trative staff, with a statement of the duties 
which each member is expected to perform 
and when and how he is to do his task, 
comes a detailed description of the church 
itself, together with its parish buildings, and 
the various purposes for which these build- 
ings are used. The house-keeping problems 
of the clergy-house and the Deaconesses’ 
home; the time and place of meeting and 
the work of the various clubs and societies 
existing in the parish; the trade school for 
boys and the several branches of industrial 
education under the supervision of the Girls’ 
Friendly Societies; the church itself, its 
floor-plans, its desks, and cupboards, its hos- 
pital room fitted up for the convenience of 
any person who may become ill during 
attendance at any of the services, its cellar 
and clock-tower,—all departments, in fact, 
are thrown open for public inspection. The 
financial management is carefully explained 
and charts are given to demonstrate the 
manipulation of the envelope system, and we 
are told of the times of making special 
appeals, and of the forms in which these 
appeals are presented. Lists of the various 
services are given also, and topics are sug- 
gested for the different seasons of the eccle- 
siastic year. A number of illustrations and 
a full, well-arranged index add to the attract- 
iveness and usefulness of a book that is at 
once interesting and educational. 


E. E. KNUBEL. 
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THE PRISONER AT THE BAR 


Mr. Train’s volume’ on criminal procedure 
has all the qualities of his magazine stories 
about the New York clubman and his valet- 
double, with the additional recommendation 
that it is true. The reader has the com- 
fortable feeling that he, or still more indu- 
bitably she (for it is the feminine readers 
who are peculiarly indebted to Mr. Train), 
is pleasantly acquiring accurate information 
that could otherwise only be obtained by 
hard work and much digging in dull techni- 
cal tomes. 

The book describes the machinery by 
which the very small proportion of wrong- 
ful acts which are punished are dealt with 
in New York city, from the arrest up to the 
pronouncing of sentence, but not .beyond. 
One ends with a feeling of mingled respect 
and impatience for modern society: impati- 
ence that we tolerate a body of criminal 
law so ill-adapted to modern conditions, the 
old system devised for dealing with crude 
crimes having been distorted by additions 
rather than developed into a new harmoni- 
ous system; and respect that we seem to be 
able to get along with so little inconvenience 
under this ludicrous system—that so infin- 
itesimal a number of punishments “serve 
to keep the whole social fabric in order and 
sustain the majesty of the law.” 

Mr. Train thinks that our system, framed 
in the reaction against the tyranny and bar- 
barism of the medieval codes, has gone so 
far in sympathy for the prisoner that it fre- 
quently seems devised for his convenience 
rather than for the protection of society. 
“We have unnecessarily fettered ourselves, 
have furnished a multitude of technical ave- 
nues of escape to wrong-doers, and have 
created a popular contempt for courts of 
justice, which shows itself in the _ senti- 
mental and careless verdicts of juries, in a 
lack of public spirit, and in an indispo- 
sition to prosecute wrong-doers.” 

If there are encouragements to the crim- 
inal, in the magistrate who would not hold 
a man for statutory offences because there 
was “no sense in the law” and he “might 
want to do the same thing” himself some 
day; in the extent to which the average jury 
can be managed by clever counsel; in other 
tricks of the trade (to which a chapter is 
devoted); in the probable leniency of judge 
and jury; in the susceptibility of the yellow 
press, which frequently conducts the actual 
trial, to any sensational feature of the pris- 
oner’s circumstances, whether or not it has 
anything to do with the fact of his guilt,— 
if there are these and other encouragements 
to commit crime, there are also discourage- 
ments to the victim of petty criminals who 
is inclined to prosecute. The experience of 
Mr. Silas Appleboy in his efforts to bring 
his cook Maria to justice for stealing his sil- 
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ver teapot is bound to discourage estimable 
citizens from doing anything in case their 
cooks steal their silver teapots. 

The weak points in our criminal proced- 
ure are admirably emphasized, but not, 
after all, at the expense of a clear and sys- 
tematic account of the administration of 
criminal justice in ordinary cases. 


LiInIAN BRANDT. 
TUBERCULOSIS ADDRESSES 


The new edition of Dr. S. A. Knopf’s Prize 
Essay on Tuberculosis as a Disease of the 
Masses invites attention to the current ut- 
terances' of this indefatigable warrior against 
the Great White Plague. During the last 
year his published addresses in the interests 
of public health have been given before med- 
ical associations, anti-tuberculosis societies, 
the National Prison Association, and the 
teachers of the New York public schools. 

He urges the medical and teaching profes- 
sion to unite in teaching the public that tu- 
berculosis is ‘‘chronic, communicable, pre- 
ventable, and curable.” In addition to hav- 
ing school children taught the nature of tu- 
berculosis and cautioned against habits 
which tend to communicate the disease, he 
would have their health protected by in- 
creased attention to simple breathing exer- 
cises, a better supply of oxygen in the school 
room, much singing and reciting out of 
doors, and free lunches for the under nour- 
ished. He advocates a thorough physical ex- 
amination of the child on its entering the 
school, daily inspection, and periodical re- 
examination. In addition to this work the 
duty of teaching the children sex physiology 
and hygiene should devolve upon the school 
physician. Dr. Knopf would have the equip- 
ment of schools include swimming tanks, 
commodious playgrounds, and school gar- 
dens. He would establish school sanatoria, 
similar to Sea Breeze, in sufficient numbers 
to accommodate the six thousand tuberculous 
school children of New York and also the 
teachers who contract the disease. 1D}. 
Knopf suggests that the government might 
do efficient service by the wide distribution 
of pamphlets on tuberculosis, venereal dis- 
eases, and alcoholism. He suggests also 
some changes in prison management and 
sanitation in order to minimize the increased 
danger of infection to persons in confine- 
ment; he advocates cremation as a sanitary 
measure; he hopes for more stringent mar- 
riage laws; he is in line with the child labor 
movement; he desires to see country life 
made more attractive so as to lessen the 
evils incident upon crowding in cities. In 
fact the remedies he proposes for the tuber- 
culosis evil are almost as varied as the con- 
ditions of life among the people. 


Louise Marx. 
1Tuberculosis Addresses. By S. 


I } A. Knopf. In 
various medical journals. 


EDUCATIONAL PAMPHLETS 


The American Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis has begun a series of 
educational pamphlets, designed to meet for 
the case of venereal disease the need that the 
plentiful tuberculosis literature of recent 
years has been meeting in its own province. 
Pamphlet No. 1 consists of answers given by 
a member of the society to thirteen questions 
addressed to him by a group of university 
students and instructors. No. 2, still in 
press, has been prepared especially for teach- 
ers. No. 3 isa reprint of four chapters from 
Dr. Prince A. Morrow’s work on Social Dis- 
eases and Marriage. The first of these chap- 
ters gives clearly the biological and medical 
facts which are significant from the social 
point of view; and the others discuss pos- 
sible remedial measures in the way of edu- 
cation and administrative control. This 
pamphlet offers in convenient form the parts 
of Dr. Morrow’s book which are of greatest 
value to social workers. 


THE FIRST COUNTY 


PARK SYSTEM 


The community which does not boast a 
well developed and progressive park move- 
ment is indeed behind the times. And the 
larger city which has not already conceived 
the idea of a unified and comprehensive sys- 
tem of parks for the widest use of the met- 
ropolitan population within and surround- 
ing its confines is the exception. To every 
city and town, however, whether a park 
system is already in process of attainment 
or planned or is still restricted to the imag- 
ination of one “visionary”, this book? of sig- 
nificant title affords much valuable inform- 
ation and suggestion. For it records not 
only the dream of a civic enthusiast, but the 
experience of an able and far-sighted park 
commissioner, whose wise and vigorous in- 
itiative and practical handling of affairs was 
largely instrumental in securing a great 
county park system but a slight distance 
from America’s metropolis. Mr. Kelsey saw 
the magnificent possibilities of such a sys- 
tem for his home county, Essex, in New Jer- 
sey, including forest and mountain reser- 
vations of rare beauty. He urged the ac- 
quisition of these tracts so that they might 
always be reserved for the park uses of 
this growing county which includes the city 
of Newark and receives much of New York’s 
out-reaching metropolitan population. The 
narrative details Mr. Kelsey’s work of agi- 
tation in securing the necessary legislation, 
and his experience in serving on the com- 
missions established to create and maintain 
the enterprise. His final chapter puts in a 
helpful and un-dogmatic way some of Mr. 


1Copies may be had from BH. L. Keyes, M. D. 
109 East 34th Street, New York. oe ; 


The First County Park System: Fred W. 
sey, § SOOM pp a Sl. 260 den Ss 
Company, New York. 


Kel- 
Ogilvie Publishing 
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Kelsey’s recommendations as drawn from 
personal observation of methods. Compari- 
son of different cities and his own experi- 
ence lead him to advocate elective park 
boards, relying upon the great municipal 
political awakening to insure capable com- 
missioners. He favors public sessions of 
the board; funds from public franchises or 
the receipts of public service corporations 
to meet park maintenance charges, and the 
social extension of parks along the lines 
pioneered in Chicago by the South Park 
Commissioners in establishing recreation 
centers. 


THE MAKING OF THE CRIMINAL 


This treatment’ of the boy vagrant and ju- 
venile offender is an interesting effort to 
outline the progress toward criminality of 


1The Making of the Criminal. Russell and 
seo gh Macmillan and Co., London. 1906. Pp. 


boys and girls who by force of circumstan- 
ces become outcasts, orphans, or graduates 
of institutionalism. The authcrs, depicting 
English conditions, show how inadequate is 
the present-day solicitude for boys and girls 
in their most formative years. For the 
youth without home, friends, or ideals the 
descent to Avernus is easy; the wanderer be- 
comes the railway trespasser; the young 
thief, the jail-bird. Not until much too late 
do reformatory methods endeavor to remake 
the young person that society has allowed 
to grow bad through insufficient safeguards. 
Very much of what the English authors say 
of their country’s conditions applies to our 
land. As modern methods are then cited 
the Borstal system (resembling the Elmira 
plan), our own probation system and chil- 
dren’s courts, which are highly praised. The 
appendix contains a valuable compendium of 
laws of different nations relating to juvenile 
vagrancy and reform. 
O. F. Lewis. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE 


The proceedings of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction have never 
been like those of many similar bodies— 
purely formal publications for purposes of 
record or to satisfy the proclivity of the day 
to commit even the most careless utterance 
to undying print. From the beginning they 
have been recognized as stores of the most 
valuable contemporary literature of the main 
and allied subjects. 

The thirty-third volume’ is no exception 
and should find its way immediately into use 
in every pastor’s study, sociology class room, 
legislative library, and charitable and cor- 
rectional institution in the country. Beyond 
the statement of the organization we have 
the address of the president and a brief re- 
view of present conditions by representatives 
for thirty-six states, two provinces of Can- 
ada and Cuba. We are then given the trans- 
script of the report of each committee to- 
gether with the stated essays. These papers 
are prepared by prominent persons of prac- 
tical experience in the field or of fresh and 
invigorating thought, for direct submission 
to immediate judgment by their confreres. 
This fact serves to insure careful study 
and scholarly preparation and delivery by 
every writer. The reports of the commit- 
tees have, of course, the additional weight 
or authority of each of their members. 

To a larger extent than usual eminent 
people from without the field have contrib- 


1Proceedings of the National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction. Philadelphia. Wdited by 
Alexander Johnson, Indianapolis. The Conference. 
1907. Pp. XVIII, 687. Copies are sent to those 
who become members of the Conference, or may 
be purchased separately from Alexander Johnson, 
21389 Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


uted to the proceedings gathered in this vol- 
ume. The national organizations on Tuber- 
culosis, Child Labor, and Day Nurseries 
used this Conference as a forum. The chap- 
ter subjects are: Children; Child Labor; 
Care of the Sick; Charitable Finance; De- 
fectives; Immigration; Needy Families in 
Their Homes; Neighborhood Work; State 
Supervision and Administration; Statistics; 
Workingmen’s Insurance. 

What seems to be an unusual and unfor- 
tunate arrangement for a volume of this 
character is that the minutes and discus- 
sions are separated from the papers to 
which they apply. In other respects the 
book is well organized, and there is a nota- 
ble improvement in making both page cap- 
tions useful. The left hand page is capped 
by the chapter subject, the right by the 
name of the author of the page and his sub- 
ject. The editor is to be further compli- 
mented on having obtained the book-mechan- 
ical qualities—good paper, good print and 
good binding. 

By reason of the influence it had on the 
New York State Conference and the very 
widespread interest and comment roused 
subsequent to the Philadelphia meeting in 
its subject, the tenth chapter may be said 
to be the most noteworthy. The subject: 
Needy Families in Their Homes is not 
exactly descriptive. It embraced in addi- 
tion to Dr. Lee K. Frankel’s report for the 
committee, with its bold new outline of the 
causes of poverty, H. S. Braucher’s delinea- 
tion and solution of a Problem in Co-opera- 
tion, a most practical paper on The Standard 
of Living, by S. E. Forman, M. D., of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the attack by E. D. Solen- 
berger of Minneapolis upon The Relief Work 
of the Salvation Army. 

WALTER HK. KRUESI. 
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AMERICAN LEGISLATURES AND 
LEGISLATIVE METHODS 


Professor Paul S. Reinsch, head of the 
Department of Political Science, Wisconsin 
University, has contributed to the American 
State Series a book? of more than ordinary 
usefulness and interest to social workers. 

More and more, effective social work must 
needs be supplemented by, or have for its 
basis, wise legislation. This is true whether 
or not there is a tendency to rely too much 
upon mere legislative remedies. 

The first three chapters of Prof. Reinsch’s 
book describe the workings of the Congress 
of the United States, both theoretically and 
practically, the various stages through 
which legislation must pass, the work of 
standing and special committees and of con- 
ference committees, and the influences which 
get things done or block legislation. All of 
this ground is much more familiar to us 
because of the greater attention given to 
national affairs, and information is readily 
accessible in many books to a degree that is 
not true of the states and the legislative 
methods of state legislatures. It is, there- 
fore, perhaps the greater service that Dr. 
Reinsch has rendered in the next three chap- 
ters in which he discusses the state legis- 
latures, legislative committees, including 
comment on the reason and importance of 
committee hearings, and procedure in state 
legislatures. Of course, where the state 
constitutions and the rules adopted under 
them by forty-six legislative bodies are con- 
- sidered in a few short chapters, only the 
significant things can be pointed out. Points 
of concurrence and of difference are noted. 
It might have added to the usefulness of Dr, 
Reinsch’s book if he had more frequently 
given us foot notes citing the authorities 
upon which many of his statements are 
based, especially where he refers to judicial 
interpretations, and even where he quotes 
state constitutions without giving the date, 
because changes are so frequent in our forms 
of government. 

In the last four chapters, on Legislative 
Apportionments and Elections, the Perver- 
sion of Legislative Action, Public Forces In- 
fluencing Legislative Action, and the Legis- 
lative Product, Dr. Reinsch contributes much 
to the intelligent appreciation of the gov- 
ernment under which we live, of which we 
are a part, and in which we participate. His 
discussion is sane and logical; optimism and 
pessimism are mixed with fine proportion. 
He is not blind to the great dangers and 
evils that exist to-day, nor to the consider- 
able improvements as we compare the pres- 
ent with the past, nor yet to the increased 
strain we are putting upon much of.our goy- 
ernmental machinery. 

Of all the books dealing with this phase 
of social work the greater importance of 
which is due to present day tendencies, Dr. 

1American Legislatures and Legislative Methods. 


By Paul S. Reinsch. New York, The Century 
Company. 1907. Pp. x, 338. 


Reinsch has given us the most serviceable 
handbook for the ordinary student and prac- 
tical worker to consult. Several changes 
have taken place since the book went to 
press, as for example the changes in the sal- 
aries of congressmen and many federal offic- 
ials, and it is to be hoped that Dr. Reinsch 
will revise his pages frequently and bring 
the book out in successive editions, thus 
keeping it as accurate a source of reference 
as possible on the structure and content of 
our legislative machinery, both state and 
national. 
, SAMUEL McCune Linpsay. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The primary purpose of this recent addi- 
tion to the American State series’ is to give 
reliable and specific information as to the 
local government units throughout the na- 
tion. There are comparatively few comments 
on tendencies at work or suggestions of pos- 
sble improvements. It answers adequately 
the question, “What is the machinery of 
local government and how does it work?’ 

The opening chapters trace in brief out- 
line the origin of the Anglo-Saxon township, 
hundred, and shire, the development into 
the local units transferred to American soil 
in the Colonial period, and show the more 
important changes brought about by the or- 
ganization into state governments. 

The examination of the general character- 
istics of the county concludes: “There can 
be no doubt that there are too many elective 
county officers. Their very number makes 
a popular election impossible in practice. 
Even the most intelligent voters cannot be- 
come acquainted with the merits and de- 
merits of the numerous candidates and 
perforce must vote on the basis of the party 
ticket or on vague impressions for most of 
the offices. The effective choice is neces- 
sarily made in most cases by party leaders; 
and the attempt to apply the elective prin- 
ciple has the effect of defeating its own 
purpose. Moreover elections for short terms 
promote frequent changes in purely minis- 
terial offices which have no political func- 
tions and where permanency of tenure is 
necessary to efficient administration.” 

Under the general heading of “Minor 
Divisions” chapters are devoted to New 
England towns, townships in the Central 
States, minor districts in the South and 
West, and villages and boroughs. 

The strong tendencies now at work toward 
state supervision over local authorities, and 
direct state administration in many fields. 
formerly left entirely to local control are 
given consideration in the concluding part 
of the book. State supervision of local ad- 
ministration began in the field of public 
education and has extended over charities 
and corrections, public health, local finance, 
and other fields. The author commends un-. 
reservedly its extension over public educa- 

*Local Government in Counties, Towns and Vil-- 


Len By John A. Fairlie. The Century Co., New 
rK. 
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tion. In the case of charities and correc- 
tions he thinks it has not been so uniformly 
successful, though beneficial in the main. 

On the question of centralization a com- 
promise is suggested. In the larger states 
the direct administration of groups of re- 
lated institutions might be centralized un- 
der a single salaried official. This would 
secure more efficient administration at less 
expense than with local boards of unpaid 
trustees for each institution. A. single un- 
paid board could be given powers of super- 
vision over all charitable and correctional 
institutions, both state and local; while as 
a step toward better organization of state 
administration the board would be made 
responsible to one of the chief executive 
officers of the state. In the smaller states 
one administrative authority for all the state 
institutions would probably be sufficient and 
this authority might exercise supervision 
over the local institutions. 


Otis H. Moore. 
DIGEST OF CITY CHARTERS 


The reference book’ prepared under the 
direction of the Chicago Charter Convention 
for the convenience of its own members will 
prove of general value. It is a digest of 
the “main provisions of constitutions, char- 
ters and other statutes relating to the struc- 
ture and powers of the governments of a 
number of important cities,’ made with “as 


much care to secure accuracy as 
the time . would permit.” Balti- 
more, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Den- 
ver, Detroit, New Orleans, New York, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, and San Fran- 
cisco, in the United States; Toronto, 
in Canada; and London, Manchester, Glas- . 


gow, Berlin, Paris, and Vienna, in Eu- 
rope, have been given full consideration. In- 
teresting variations are cited from other 
cities, and the comparatively little informa- 
tion available in the limited time in regard 
to Melbourne and Sydney is included. Most 
of the model corporations act adopted by the 
National Municipal League in 1899 is given, 
in connection with the existing legal provi- 
sions. Apology is made for the lack of an 
index, but there is a table of contents so mi- 
nutely classified that the index will scarcely 
be missed. 


Digest of City Charters. Prepared by Augustus 
Raymond Hatton, under the direction of the Chi- 
eago Charter Convention. Printed in Chicago for 
the Chicago Charter Convention, 1906. Pp. XXI, 
351. 


The material is divided into four parts: 
the relation of the city to the state; the part 
of the people in municipal government; the 
city council, its composition, method of or- 
ganization and procedure, and powers; the 
city executive, the mayor and the adminis- 
trative officers and departments. Three tab- 
ular statements of interest are introduced, 
showing the facts that can be tabulated in 
regard to the mayor, school administration, 
and the city councils in 1906. LB 


BRIEFS ON PUBLIC QUESTIONS 


Like Mr. Ringwalt’s previous volume, 
Briefs for Debate, this collection’ of debat- 
able topics of our times, with outlines and 
references, should prove especially valuable 
to settlement club leaders whose clubs have 
reached the serious stage of debating. 
Without access to a fairly large library the 
volume would indeed prove of comparatively 
slight use, but most cities contain such li- 
braries. Topics such as woman’s suffrage, 
the Negro question, restriction of immigra- 
tion, popular election of senators, ship sub- 
sidies, free trade, government ownership, 
federal divorce laws, government by in- 
junction, and many others grouped under 
the three heads of politics, economics, and 
sociology, are perennially new for debating 
clubs. 


HISTOIRE de la CHARITE 


This monumental work? grows slowly, but 
surely. It is an epitome of what is known 
about charity for ages, a catalog of 
establishments of all kinds, rather than a 
description of them. The third volume of 
nearly four hundred pages only brings the 
story down to the end of the middle ages. 
It begins with a brief sketch of the wars, the 
pestilences and famines of the times and fol- 
lows with the means established to meet 
the wants created by these calamities,—hos- 
pitals, orphanages, asylums, leper institu- 
tions, fraternal societies, pawnbrokers, and 
many others. These volumes are a mine of 
information for those seeking the beginnings 
of things. ISABEL C. BARROWS. 

1Briefs on Public Questions. By Ralph Curtis 
Ringwalt. Pp. 226. New York. Longmans, 
Green & Company. 


2Histoire de la Charité. 
correspondent of L’Institut de France. 


By Léon Lallemand, 
Third 


Volume. The Middle Ages, from the tenth to the 
sixteenth century. Paris, Alphonse Picard et Fils, 
1906. 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN ANARCHIST 


This little red volume! is written in a 
clear style, well proportioned between War- 


1Josiah Warren: The First American Anarchist. 
By. William Bailie. 


ren the persistent experimenter, Warren’s 
aggressively individualistic philosophy, and 
the author’s exposition of and argument for 
anarchism. 

Warren was a typical reformer; I have 
known many like him. His rising fame is 
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due, like that of many another, to his ad- 
mirers; the accident that Tucker, Bailie, 
and others make him a hero and a text. 


I, with many others, agree with Warren 


in commending personal independence and 
initiative. We deprecate the over organi- 
zation of society and the submissiveness of 
most people to its mandates. But we do 
not see its oppressive tyranny. It gives a 
wide liberty to those who will use it. Epic- 
tetus was a free spirit, an anarchist, though 
an actual slave. Owen Ripley, Hayes, War- 
ren and a thousand others have set up model 
communities without substantial hindrance. 
Warren was a modification of Micawber and 
Colonel Sellers, submitting to hardship and 
humiliation, always cheered by the radiant 
daybreak. He had a penchant for patents 
and community making and costless money, 
none of which “panned out.” He invented 
printing presses which didn’t quite work; he 
started time-cost stores which were short 
lived; he issued labor checks in the place 
of money, which the unregenerate would 
not accept; and planted “free” towns and 
communities in which people had no way 
of earning a living. This much we have 
known of Warren and this we learn from 
the facts related in this story of his life. 
That Warren settled in New Harmony, 
which was socialist and distinctly author- 
jtative, and returned there a second time, 
shows clearly enough that he was not a po- 
litical anarchist. That he was a disciple 
of Owen, the father of socialism and social- 
ist co-operative associations, shows him a so- 
cialist, but with the strong individualistic 
personality commonly found in socialists. 
He could not have agreed with his biog- 
rapher that “no plan of government, no 
system of society can reconcile authority 
and equity, political power and social jus- 
tice.” Warren iike Owen drove at social 
justice by voluntary associations unregard- 
ful of the form of government; a state 
within a state. Democracy and socialism 
assert that the majority can be trusted. An- 
archy asserts that the individual can be 
trusted and that no power can be trusted. 
Neither Owen nor Warren ever took this 
position, according to Jones’s life of Owen 
or Bailie’s life of Warren. Voluntary self 
help associations within the state and count- 
ing on its protection is not anarchy. 
Warren was heroically devoted to his 
ideas. He was an idealist with a turn for 
practical application but falling short of 
success in any of his experiments because 
he did not take all the elements into ac- 
count. He thought people would see their 
own interest as he saw it and join in to do 
their faithful share. But they didn’t; and 


they don’t. That is the pitfall of idealists 
when they come down to practice. People 
as they are have to be dealt with. Owen 


and Warren ventured in many schemes and 
ways without success. We may count their 
lives successful, but not their undertakings. 
It was the famous Rochdale weavers who 
after their day’s labor devised the co-opera- 
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tive plan which has gone on unchanged for 
sixty-three years. It got its inspiration 
from Owen and might even have heard of 
Warren but they added the common sense, 
uncommon in idealists, which made it un- 
derstood by and acceptable to the common 
people. It uprooted nothing, it took people 
as they were where they were and grafted 
the new equity system on the old. 

Warren ran to printing as other men do 
to gardening, carpentering, painting, etc. In 
primitive fashion he got up his own press, 
did stereotyping in his kitchen, and used 
roller feed twenty-five years before Hoe in- 
vented the cylinder press. 

His days ended peacefully and hopefully 
at a ripe old age in the home of old and 
loving friends. 

The story is not dramatically told, but 
it is a persuasive statement for anarchism 
and one of its canonized saints. 

N. O. NELSON. 


HEROES OF PROGRESS 


The proportion of bright red covers among 
new books of all classes would be an inter- 
esting subject of inquiry. Heroes of Progress’ 
has one of them, within which are found 
short accounts of forty or fifty “workers for 
good” in the United States. The list includes 
early settlers, inventors, statesmen, educa- 
tors, reformers, philanthropists, scientists, 
and capitalists. “Social workers” in the nar- 
row sense are represented by Dorothea Dix, 
Clara Barton, Booker T. Washington, Fran- 
ces E. Willard; philanthropists by Stephen 
Girard, George Peabody, and Peter Cooper. 
The true servants of society, however, are 
not all labelled. The physicians who dis- 
covered anesthesia beyond doubt contributed 
more to the diminution of suffering than did 
the founder of the Red Cross Society; the 
men who have brought all the world to- 
gether by means of telegraph and cable, 
those who have developed our industries and 
insured the stability of our government, 
have had as much influence on the life of 
the poor as has Girard College. This is not 
to say that Mr. Morris classifies or estimates 
the services of the men and women he writes 
about—he very emphatically does not—but 
merely to use his book as an illustration 
of the fact that social workers are to be 
found in all occupations. 

Mr. Morris does not announce that he 
writes primarily for boys and girls, but the 
ages from fourteen to sixteen seem to be 
what he has in mind, and the book might 
well be useful in club work. L. B. 


: By Charles 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


iHeroes of Progress in America. 
Morris. J. B. 


Competent clerical worKer (woman) 
desires engagement with prospects 
of permanency and advancement. 
To start, $10.00. Address, Room 
610, 105 East 22d St., New York. 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


In a later issue will be 
taken up the social signifi- 
cance of the opening of the 
new Carnegie Institute and 
Library on April 11, bringing to Pitts- 
burg a group of foreign representatives 
for the dedication, and to the community 
in perpetuity an instrument unique in its 
influence upon the cultural and economic 
life of so great ah industrial center. 
Here can be recorded Mr. Carnegie’s 
gift announced at a meeting of the board 
of trustees of the institute last week, of 
four million dollars in five per cent bonds 
as an additional endowment to the insti- 
tute ; and one million in cash and one mil- 
lion in bonds for the Carnegie Technical 
Schools. The ironmaster directs that the 
cash gift to the schools be used in erect- 
ing additional buildings (only an initial 
group of the architectural scheme has as 
yet been built), while the bonds are to 
endow these new buildings as soon as 
completed. The gift of two million 
dollars to the technical schools is of 
national as well as local importance, for 
embodied in the working out of this 
technical school in the heart of the great 
steel district are a number of practical 
ideas, the demonstration of which will 
be bound to have far-reaching influence 
on the general educational movement in 
this country—especially in the field of 
technical education. These schools are 
designed to satisfy pre-eminently the 
wants of the modern craftsman. 

A thrilling story will some day be writ- 
ten of the response which has met their 
_ initial work. They are already reaching a 
much wider group than the engineering 
colleges: Public lectures were given and 
meetings held throughout the steel towns 


vA 


The Craftsman 
and the 
Carnegie Tech- 
nical School 


the first year in the effort to bring the 
opportunity before the people. Blanks 
were scattered broadcast and working 
men were asked to fill them out in a way 
which would guide the administration in 
organizing courses that would meet large 
popular needs. The demand was imme- 
diate and on the rolls of the day and 
night courses of the Technical Schools 
are the names of hundreds of boys who 
with the breakdown of the apprenticeship 
system would otherwise have had no 
opportunity to learn the first principles 
of a trade, of young mechanics who want 
scientific knowledge of the processes of 
steel or cement or iron; and of working 
men of forty and fifty who, some of them, 
had been half embittered with the idea 
that as boys they were shut out from 
any opportunities of schooling and who 
have grasped eagerly at this new chance. 
It is this work of practically relating 
the technical schools to the educational 
needs of a working community that has 
characterized the administration of Di- 
rector Arthur Hammerschlag. Even 
those who fear most a too materialistic 
development of industrial education may 
well be glad that here an experiment is 
made possible of which it cannot be said 
a fair trial has not been given because 
of lack of funds and the results of which 
will admit of unbiased gauge and judg- 
ment. 


The New By the sheer insistence of 
Jhench’ «Judge Lindsey in the clos- 
in Denver. ing hours of the session, 


the Colorado legislature passed a bill last 
week providing for the creation of a 
separate juvenile court in Denver. The 
law goes into effect July 1. To accept 


* 
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the new court, Judge Lindsey will resign 
from the county bench, the business of 
which has grown to such an extent as 
long since to warrant two judges. The 
division of the work in such a manner 
as to admit of a separate juvenile court 
is of more than local significance. Judge 
Lindsey has done a pioneer work in prov- 
ing feasible certain methods of dealing 
with children and in thinking through 
the statutes which make such methods 
possible—such as the parental responsi- 
bility laws which have been passed by 
a dozen states. Here he will be given 
the opportunity to develop administra- 
tively enduring methods of work, which 
to his mind are more important than the 
mere statutes, in which notable advances 
have already been made, such as along 
the educational side of the work in Chi- 
cago, and the system of volunteer pro- 
bation officers in Indianapolis. Toward 
these ends Judge Lindsey can be expected 
to contribute constructively, both because 
of his initiative and his experience. Along 
this line the further development of the 
International Juvenile Court Society may 
be expected to be of influence. 

The new court has complete and un- 
limited chancery jurisdiction and power 
to hear and determine all cases involving 
children or minors, saving the power, of 
course, to adjudicate the rights of par- 
ents and others in such cases. It also 
has complete and unlimited jurisdiction 
in all criminal cases against minors, and 
in all criminal cases against adults where 
the offence is against the person of a 
child or minor, or in any way involves 
the morals of a child or minor. The 
court over which Judge Lindsey has pre- 
sided for the last seven years has had 
substantially all of this jurisdiction; but 
the trouble has been that because of its 
heavy burdens, as the probate court and 
civil and chancery court in common law 
actions and in performing some other 
county functions, he has found it prac- 
tically impossible to give all the time he 
wished to the juvenile division. The 
judge of the new court will appoint all 
of his own officers, and will control the 
detention school. There are four paid 
probation officers provided for. These 
officers are vested with the powers of 
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sheriffs or police. In case the police de- 
partment or the sheriff’s department does 
not arrest that class of individuals having 
political pulls, and frequently escaping 
punishment, such as wine-room keepers, 
dive-keepers, dance-hall keepers, etc., 
they may be arrested, regardless of the 
attitude of the police department or the 
sheriff’s office. 
To quote from a Denver paper: 


Veiled attacks were made upon the bills 
Keepers of winerooms 
did not welcome the idea of being made to 
answer to a juvenile court instead of hav- 
ing their cases handled by a complacent 
district attorney and lenient district judge, 
who would forget the fact that the county 
supports a jail to hold criminals, when 
the criminal happened to have a political 
pull. 

The lawmakers were compelled to choose 
between the control of the county court, 
whose opportunities for patronage in the 
appointment of receivers, guardians and ex- 
ecutors would be a valuable cog in a polit- 
ical machine, and the giving to the juvenile 
court this jurisdiction. 

It is an open secret that the judgeship of 
the court: will be tendered to Judge Lindsey. 
He plainly told obstreperous legislators that 
he would not relinquish the county court 
over which he presides, unless the law cre- 
ating the new juvenile court was in such 
shape as to give him a free hand in his work 
of saving boys and girls from mistakes. 
The legislators saw the point and were good. 


The new court may have to run the 
gauntlet of the courts as to its constitu- 
tionality. There has been a persistent 
rumor that some of the records in the 
legislature would be doctored, and if the 
court promised trouble or interference 
with the political arrangements that it 
has so often interfered with, that some’ 
court would be called upon to declare 
the whole thing unconstitutional. 

The passage of the legislation has been 
in the nature of a personal triumph for 
Judge Lindsey. He fought both ma- 
chines as an independent candidate for 
the governorship last fall and lost. But 
the fight has seemed to inspire a certain 
respect for the juvenile court in political 
circles. Of the fifteen bills its judge es- 
poused in the current legislature four- 
teen passed. This is rather a different 
outcome from the prophecy that the judge 
would himself be legislated out of office 
by the men he opposed. 
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Snuffing The As~ BE. -Smith anti- 
the titaine Cocaine bill has passed the 
Fiend. Assembly in New York. 


The bill provides that it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person to sell, furnish or dis- 
pose of alkaloid, cocaine or its salts, or 
alpha or beta eucaine or their salts or 
any admixture of cocaine or eucaine ex- 
cept upon the written prescription of a 
duly registered physician. As originally 
introduced, the bill included “opium or 
any of its preparations, alkaloids or its 
derivatives, chloral or any of its de- 
rivatives, cocaine or any of its salts, eu- 
caine or any of its salts, acetanolid, or 
any preparation, compound or mixture,” 
containing any of these drugs. The 
Smith bill is a step in the right direction, 
a half-loaf, so to speak, with the hope 
that later the whole may be secured. 
There is pending in the committee on 
codes in the Assembly a bill introduced 
by Mr. Wainwright, very carefully drawn, 
that extends the prohibition to the other 
mentioned drugs, yet allows certain com- 
mon remedies like Dover powders and 
Sun cholera mixture to be sold since they 
could not possibly be used as narcotics. 
That some such legislation will be neces- 
sary is shown by the Chicago experience 
where cutting off cocaine, diverted the 
drug fiends to morphine. That cocaine 
snuffing is dangerous and increasing is 
proved by evidence in the possession of 
Clement Driscoll of The Evening Jour- 
nal, who was instrumental in framing the 
Smith bill. Over four thousand letters 
of friends and relatives of cocaine takers 
in New York have been received by Mr. 
Driscoll, who presented to the legislature 
a petition on the subject signed by fifty 
thousand names. On the lower East 
Side the habit is said to be spreading 
rapidly. “Snuffing” is done by the use 
of a bottle having two glass tubes pass- 
ing through the cork. “Catarrh powder” 
or other cocaine mixtures are placed in 
the bottle and the snuffer blows down 
one tube, placing the other in his nose. 
One of the largest wholesale drug deal- 
ers in the city is doing all in his power to 
limit the sale of cocaine, which he says 
“is much larger than the legitimate use 
of the drug demands. Alone he is un- 
able to cope with the evil and he has been 


one of the supporters of legislation on 
the subject. According to Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams in his articles in Collier’s, 
cocaine is found in Dr. Birney’s Catarrh 
Powder, Dr. Cole’s Catarrh Cure, Dr. 
Gray’s Catarrh Powder, and Crown Ca- 
tarrh Powder. Some contain as high as 
four per cent of cocaine. Legislation, 
says Dr. Arthur Shoemaker of the Henry 
Street Settlement, is all right but: 


through the press and public speech a 
strong sentiment of opposition must be 
aroused, aS past experience has shown in 
all reform movements that unless individ- 
uals are thoroughly interested and their 
earnestness sufficiently manifest we can ex- 
pect little or no official action. Two goy- 
ernment agencies at least, which in the 
past have given their sanction to the patent 
medicine evil, should use their power: the 
patent office which issues the convenient but 
erroneous term ‘patent medicine’ (very few 
of them are patented) and the postoffice de-. 
partment which should debar them from the: 
mails. 


In New York the County Medical So- 
ciety has never been able to take up this 
agitation, but it is one of the things that 
the recently organized Public Health 
Defense League has put down on its 
program, while the New York State 
General Committee for Safeguarding the 
Sale of Narcotics may be trusted not to 
remain inactive should violations of the 
anti-cocaine law come to its notice. 


Pusccocd LO Apply tietederale pure 
for food act to the state of 

New York. New York, is the purpose 
of the Tully-Wainwright pure food, 
drugs, and labeling act introduced in the 
legislature through the New York state 
general committee for safeguarding the 
sale of narcotics. The national act ap- 
plies to exports, imports, and interstate 
commerce, but it remains necessary to 
incorporate into New York state law the 
provision of the federal law in order to 
cover all preparations sold in the state. 
Curiously enough it will be found that 
many provisions of the national act have 
been taken verbatim from the New York 
statutes. The Tully-Wainwright bill 
aims to unify the present statutes and 
add to them those provisions necessary 
to make the state law conform to the 
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national act, including provisions for 
labelling. Says the committee: 

“The public has a right to pure foods, 
pure drugs, and to know when prepara- 
tions offered for sale and general use 
contain habit-forming or dangerous 
drugs.” The labeling question is an im- 
portant one. The law now lists thirty- 
five drugs by name which if sold must be 
labeled poison. Opium, morphine, co- 
caine, and certain others cannot be sold 
unless in addition to the poison label, 
an entry is made of the date, name and 
address of the purchaser, the name and 
quantity of the poison, the purpose for 
which it is represented by the purchaser 
to be required and the name of the dis- 
penser. But any irresponsible, unlicens- 
ed, unscrupulous person, without educa- 
tion and without learning in medicine or 
pharmacy, may compound a mixture, 
using as ingredients any number of the 
drugs in the poison list and may adver- 
tise it as a cure for any known ill with- 
out restraint, without poison label and 
without giving warning or information 
of its contents. What is true of drugs 
is equally true of foods intended for state 
consumption—and one-tenth of the popu- 
lation of the country is in New York 
state. 


Se aie In the fall attention was 
Health Defense called to a conference held 

League. at the Hudson Theatre, 
New York city, which authorized the 
formation of the Public Health Defense 
League, a national society whose avowed 
object was to be the conservation of the 
public health in every aspect. The wide- 
spread interest in the movement then 
inaugurated is best evidenced by the fact 
that there were present at the conference 
delegates from every state in the union, 
representing 150 religious, philanthropic, 
professional and public welfare societies. 
As the first fruits of the conference, 2,000 
applications for charter membership were 
presented to the incorporators of the 
Public Health Defense League, at their 
meeting held Tuesday evening, April 
2, 1907, at the Hotel Royalton, New 
York city. The meeting was organized 
and the charter for the national society 
was presented and adopted. The elec- 


The Commons 


tion of officers resulted as follows: 
Austen G. Fox, president; Eugene 
O’Dunne of Baltimore, secretary; Harry 
Arnold, assistant secretary; Windsor 
Trust Company, treasurer; J. F. Tim- 
mons assistant treasurer. At a meeting 
of the board of directors which immedi- 
ately followed, the appointment of the 
following committees was authorized: 
legislation, extension, official publication, 
publicity and co-operation with other so- 
cieties; a National Department of Health 
was also organized. 

The personnel of the Board of Direc- 
tors is as follows : 


Dr. Frank Van Fleet, Dr. Silas F. Hallock, 
Albert M. Austin, Champe S. Andrews, John 
S. Cooper, Austen G. Fox, Dr. Wendell C. 
Phillips, Dr. Floyd M. Crandall, Dr. Walter 
Lester Carr, Dr. Ernest J. Lederle, J. M. 
Rice, Dr. Henry S. Stearns, Dr. Livingston 
Farand, Herbert C. Lakin, A. E. Goodridge, 
Rev. J. J. Wynne, Dr. Wm. M. Polk, O. EH. 
Edwards, Gaylord S. White, Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer, Dr. Thomas Darlington, Harry Ar- 
nold, all of New York city. Irving J. Fish- 
er, Yale University, New Haven, Conn.; Dr. 
William L. Browning, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
W. F. C. Tichborne, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; 
Howard J. Rogers, Albany, N. Y.; Harold 
P. Brown, Montclair, N. J.; Eugene O’Dunne, 
Baltimore, Md.; Robert E. Belcher, Boston, 
Mass.; Dr. Henry W. Cattell, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


The organization of the various state 
branches will be immediately pushed for- 
ward. Maryland, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York state are now 
practically in readiness to apply for their 
separate charters and the work of exten- 
sion is being vigorously carried on in 
New Jersey. 

Offices of both the national and 
New York branches will be opened in 
New York in the United Charities build- 
ing, 105 East 22d street. 


povtth,, The active participation of 
comitst,, 8° many governors of the 
of Charities. Western states in the an- 


nual conferences of charities and correc- 
tion has been an important feature in the 
success of those conferences. South 
Dakota held its first conference in Ver- 
million last week and the presence of 
Governor Crawford and his insistence at 
the outset that the purpose of the gather- 
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ing was to arouse public opinion to good, 
non-partizan administration of the 
charities of the state, gave an impetus 
to the meeting at the outset. President 
Warren of Yankton College, and Dr. 
Meade, superintendent of the hospital for 
the insane, were the leaders in organizing 
the conference. With the governor sus- 
taining them, the Board of State Chari- 
ties urged every institution superintend- 
ent to attend; they all came to every 
meeting and most of them took an active 
part. For a first meeting the attendance 
was very good. The principal speakers 
and topics follow: 

Father Feniler of Parkston, S. D., on 
Culture of Respect for Authority. Super- 
intendent Young of the Boy’s Training 
School on Physical and Moral Culture 
for Boys. Superintendent Kutnewsky on 
the Work of the Feeble Minded. The 
members of the State Board of Charities 
and the secretary of the board, told of 
the needs of the public institutions. Dr. 
C. M. Young, dean of the State Uni- 
versity, spoke on Public sentiment in 
Regard to Criminals. Speakers from 
outside the state were, Frank L. Randall, 
superintendent of the Minnesota Re- 
formatory, Dr. M. U. Voldeng, superin- 
tendent of the Hospital for the Insane at 
Cherokee, Ia., Hastings H. Hart of Chi- 
cago, and Alexander Johnson, secretary 
of the National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections. The next conference 
will be held at Redfield. 


The Legislature of South 
Carolina, in its first. term, 
was largely occupied with 
the discussion of the state dispensary 
system which it finally abolished, because 
of the apparent impossibility of correct- 
ing the opportunities of the system for 
graft which had injured the good name 
. of the state. The constitution, however, 
forbids the sale of liquor by the drink, 
its sale after sundown and the drinking 
of liquor on the premises of the place of 
sale. The Legislature adopted a local 
option system by which each county is 
to determine for itself whether it shall 
have a county dispensary or prohibition, 
‘the probable outcome being that counties 
containing the larger cities will adopt 


Social Legisla- 
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the local dispensary system while rural 
counties will choose prohibition. The 
Legislature passed the ten hour factory 
bill reducing the hours in textile factories 
from sixty-six to sixty a week. The 
South Carolina manufacturers had al- 
ready agreed to this provision to become 
gradually operative by i910. It now 
goes into effect at the close of this year. 
Other child labor bills, raising the age 
limit, were postponed until the next term 
of this Legislature which meets in Jan- 
uary, 1908. A compulsory education 
bill failed of passage by one vote, and it 
is believed that a somewhat different bill, 
now on the docket, will be passed next 
term. 

The Alabama Legislature distinguished 
itself in the passage of rate regulation 
bills, anti-pass legislation and a rigid 
anti-lobbying measure, which aims to 
guard the legislator as strictly as the 
juryman from private approach and in- 
terested influence. An excellent juvenile 
court bill was passed, under the able ad- 
vocacy of Judge N. B. Feagin, of the 
City Court of Birmingham. The begin- 
ning of factory inspection was made by 
an amendment suggested by Governor 
Comer to a bill providing for jail inspec- 
tion, the amendment including factories. 
The Alabama child labor committee had 
provided for adequate factory inspection 
in a bill which it had endorsed, so it is 
not responsible for this rather uncompli- 
mentary coupling of the jails with the 
factories. The inspector appointed is a 
physician who has given much attention 
to the condition of the jails in Alabama 
and who made a vigorous fight for reform 
in these conditions. Two child labor bills, 
one, lowering the present standard and 


-endorsed by the manufacturers and the 


other raising it, endorsed by the child 
labor committee, went over to the second 
term of the Legislature, which will be 
held in July. It is hoped then that a 
considerable advance over the present 
standard can be obtained. 

The first term of the Tennessee Legis- 
lature was largely taken up with the dis- 
cussion of the extension of prohibition 
territory, resulting in a law providing 
local option for the cities of more than 
five thousand population. This action 
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of the Legislature has been immediately 
followed by successive prohibition cam- 
paigns in several cities, Knoxville, 
Clarksville and Jackson. The Legisla- 
ture took a-recess and is now again in 
session in its second term, when a re- 
formatory bill, a compulsory education 
bill, and some needed amendments to the 
child labor law will be pushed to a de- 
cision. The fate of a compulsory educa- 
tion law in the Arkansas Legislature has 
not been learned at this writing. South 
Carolina and Alabama joined North 
Carolina and Georgia in abolishing 
bucket-shops and prohibiting all dealing 
in cotton futures by the cotton exchang- 
es,—measures that will save millions of 
dollars from being spent in this form of 
gambling. 


This year is the thirty-fifth 
anniversary of the found- 
ing of “Sister Catharine’s 
Home,” as the Shelter for Respectable 
Girls at 212 East 46th street, New York, 
is best known. The shelter was started 
by Sister Catharine in the upper part of 
a house on Sixth avenue and she has 
carried on the work ever since. The 
“Travelers’ Aid,’ whose representatives 
meet incoming boats and trains, bring 
many to the home which is designed to 
aid and protect girls and young women 
who are strangers in the city or who need 
a temporary dwelling. The only requi- 
sites for admission are good character 
and youth. A small charge is made to 
those who are able to pay, but those 
without money are never sent away. The 
shelter also aids and advises many who 
do not become guests of the house. 
During the past year 687 guests were re- 
ceived, of whom 178 were admitted free; 
2,489 received aid or advice. In leav- 
ing the shelter all are invited to return 
and visit the home. One evening in the 
week a special effort is made to give them 
a pleasant time. They are also en- 
couraged to make appointments with 
their friends to meet at the shelter. 


Aid and 
Shelter for 
Girls. 
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The News Many philanthropies suffer 
ofgncias through lack of-interest be- 
City. ing taken by their support- 


ing members, many of whom know only 
through the annual reports of the 
scope of the work which their contribu- 
tions make possible. In order to make 
the interest of the contributor more real 
as well as to extend the interest in the 
Jewish charities of Kansas City the 
Council of Jewish Women of that city, 
with the moral and financial support of the 
local United Hebrew Charities, has un- 
dertaken the publication of the bi-month- 
ly News Letter whose object is “to keep 
the Jewish Community in touch with the 
various activities of the philanthropic, 
educational and religious societies’; a 
copy is to be sent to every family repre- 
sented in any of the societies contributing 
to the support of the central body. Com- 
munications or reports in which the Jew- 
ish community of Kansas City would be 
interested can be sent to Mrs. David 
Benjamin, 3620 McGee street. Vol. I 
No. 1 of the News Letter reviews the 
current work of the settlement, which is 
under the charge of Miss Mona Brins- 
wanger, the Sunday night lectures 
and concerts at the Educational Institute, 
which has as its special aim the Ameri- 
canization of the immigrant, the Ida M. 
Block Industrial School, conducted by 
the Council of Jewish Women and nu- 
merous other activities in which the 
United Hebrew Charities are interested. 


The fourth and last con- 
ference of the season for 
local New York charity 
workers will be held in the auditorium 
of the United Charities building at 11 
A. M. on April 16. George B. Mark- 
ham, principal of Public School No. 147, 
Henry and Gouverneur streets, will ad- 
dress the conference on “Recreation Cen- 
tres in the Public Schools.” The second 
formal address will be made by Mrs. 
Annie D. Farnum, on furnishing penny 
lunches to public school children. Mrs. 
Farnum is familiar with the successful 
introduction of this system in Milwaukee. 


Last Local 
Charity 
Conference 


One Thing the Sage Foundation Can Do for 
New York . 


Jacob A. Riis 


A week ago a number of settlement 
workers met to talk over the conditions 
of tenement house crowding in New 
York. It has been apparent to even a 
casual observer for some time that the 
means devised for scattering the popula- 
tion to the suburbs, the elevated rail- 
roads, the trolley cars, subway, bridges, 
have not kept their promise of affording 
relief. The crowd in the tenement dis- 
tricts is greater than ever, and growing 
constantly. There are certain perils in 
such a situation with which the settle- 
ments are naturally concerned. Hence 
the meeting. Out of the discussion four 
facts emerged and were made clear: 


1. That the pressure of population in 


lower New York, in fact throughout the city, - 


is constantly and rapidly increasing, 
whether from the sediment of foreign immi- 
gration that settles at the port of entry, 
or otherwise. 


2. That rents have been, and are, rising 
in consequence. The safe margin of one- 
fourth of a wage-earner’s income for this 
purpose was long since passed; it is nearer 
one-third, if not over, to-day. 

3. That wages have not risen proportion- 
ately. 


4. That, as a result, the poor have to take 
in lodgers, in consequence of which the “one 
room family” is becoming common in New 
York; that is to say, where a flat of three 
rooms should hold one family, it is made to 
hold three, so that together they may make 
the rent. 


The meeting adjourned to meet again 
for further discussion after agreeing that 
upon this showing of facts the metropolis 
is face to face with a condition pregnant 
with mischief. It is idle to trust in the 
enforcement of a law requiring 400 cubic 
feet of air space for each sleeper in a 
tenement, with this double pressure of 
a swelling population and rising rents. 
The original requirement of 600 feet 
‘was forced down one-third a score of 
years ago by this very condition, or 
rather the entering wedge of it, before 
which the health officials confessed them- 
selves helpless. There is no occasion for 
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hysteria, but there is every occasion for 
the gravest concern over the present 
showing. When, seventeen years ago, 
I wrote How the Other Half Lives, I 
was able to boast that we had no such 
problem in New York as this one- 
room-to-a-family evil too sadly familiar 
from England and the continent of Eu- 
rope. If in New York we are heading 
in the same direction as they, we shall 
have to take sharp measures and be quick 
about it. The conditions of our tene- 
ment house life have been arraigned off- 
cially as “making all for unrighteous- 
ness ;” but that way of housing a city 
population makes for murder, pure and 
simple. 

Anyone who doubts this has only to 
turn to pages 356 and 357 of Albert 
Shaw’s Municipal Government In Conti- 
nental Europe and read there what it 
meant to Berlin. In the year 1885 a 
census of that city showed 73,000 per- 
sons living “in the condition of families 
occupying a single room in tenement 
houses,” 382,000 were living in two- 
room apartments, 432,000 in three-room 
apartments, and 398,000 in apartments 
of four rooms or more. It was found 
that : 


Although the one-room dwellers were 
only one-sixth as numerous as the three- 
room dwellers, their rate of mortality was 
about twenty-three times as high, and the 
actual number of deaths among them was 
four times as great. Compared with the 
dwellers in houses of more than four rooms, 
the mortality of the one-room dwellers was 
at a thirty times greater rate. In a total 
population at that time of 1,315,000, the 
73,000 people who lived in one-room tene- 
ment quarters suffered nearly half the en- 
tire number of deaths. Their death rate 
per thousand for the year was 163.5, or 
about one-sixth their entire number, while 
the two-room dwellers sustained a death 
rate of only 22.5; the three-room dwellers 
escaped with the marvelously low rate of 
7.5, and the well-to-do people, who had four 
or more rooms for their household, suffered 
by death only at the rate of 5.4 per thousand 
of the population. 
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Berlin is not the only great city that 
has evidence to offer upon this point, 
but its showing is sufficient. Nor will 
it mend matters much to say that other 
factors than the housing entered into 
this showing—poverty in all its aspects 
and effects. Granted, but the fact re- 
mains that the crowding was a chief 
factor, as all our sanitary laws and pre- 
cautions admit. One might, if it came 
to that, point out that the death rates 
do not sound the depths of the 
misery in such aswarm. They do 
not touch the moral side of it, and 
upon the other they record only the es- 
cape of those who were in luck, who got 
out of it by a short cut. 

However, the matter is not one for 
argument. The question is: How are 
we to meet this changed condition of our 
city life that is so prophetic of evil? We 
have let sunlight and air into our tene- 
ments, but if it is only to see the crowds 
there multiplied past safe or decent lim- 
its, we shall have to begin over again. 
How? 

Here is where, in my judgment, the 
Sage Fund can render New York a con- 
spicuous service. Let it set on foot at 
once an inquiry that shall ascertain all 
the facts and make them clear. Let 
tenement house rents and tenement house 
crowding be studied until we know not 
only what is amiss, but why it is amiss. 
If it is immigration, we shall know how 
to deal with that when the facts are be- 
fore us. If it is a fact that tenement 
landlords have taken advantage of the 
greater expense of building under the 


new law, and have raised rents through- 
out the old houses under that pretence, 
we shall find a way to deal with that. 
We shall have to find a way, even if that 
way be to license tenements and fix the 
rents in the license. If such a drastic 
measure were made necessary, only they 
who compelled it would be to blame. 
And after all, if we fix the railroad 
charges on freight to protect the shipper, 


‘ why should we hesitate to extend equal 


protection to the poor tenant, if he be 
in need of it? 

At the meeting of which I spoke, the 
suggestion was made from a responsible 
source that it might be necessary some 
day to license factories and workshops 
with special reference to their location, 
since the worker tends ever to live near 
his work. Let it be ascertained in the 
inquiry, too, what are the obstacles in 
the way of manufacturers moving to 
suburban sites and taking their employes 
with them. Efforts toward that end 
have very generally failed so far, even 
after the factory had been moved out at 
great expense, and various reasons have 
been given, not always convincing. Let 
us have this made clear so that such ef- 
forts may thereafter be directed intelli- 
gently, if it can be done at all. 

Another Tenement House Commission 
is almost due. The Sage Fund can per- 
form a service, the value of which can- 
not be over-estimated, by preparing the 
ground for it through a thorough study 
of these urgent questions. They are 
urgent, indeed, they are all-important to 
our city of four million souls. 


“Will You Help Build the Fence?”’ 


Arthur P. Kellogg 


By a combination of the most advanced 
methods employed in outdoor advertis- 
ing, circular letters, and a follow-up sys- 
tem by telephone, the Maryland Associa- 
tion for the Prevention and Relief of 
Tuberculosis has raised a year’s budget 
of $10,000 in twenty-three days and set 
all Baltimore talking of its work and of 
the most ready means by which laymen 
may help to prevent consumption. 


Not long ago a new finance committee 
of the association decided to increase its 
budget from $6,000 to $10,000 for the 
ensuing year. Only one of the members 
of the committee was accustomed to the 
financing of social organizations. His 
suggestion was a circular letter to every 
person listed in the telephone directory 
to be followed by a telephone call. 

Another member suggested that a 


“Will You Help 


“psychological impulse” was needed to 
interest the whole city in the work of the 
association and into this niche was fitted 
the old poem of The Fence or The Am- 
bulance. Readers of CHARITIES AND 
THE Commons are familiar with it—the 
road running near the edge of the cliff, 
the people falling off, the movement to 
buy an ambulance for picking up the 
dead and maimed at the bottom and the 
“fanatic” who finally secured the build- 
ing of the preventive fence on the crest. 

For three weeks every street car in 
Baltimore carried on its front platform 
a large poster with the words: 


WILL YOU 
HELP 


BUILD THE 
FENCE 
? 


Almost every billboard, blank wall, and 
ash-can in town bore one. For three 
weeks, in spite of the refusal of the news- 
papers to take up the mystery, Baltimore 
speculated on the fence. The catch 
phrase aroused widespread curiosity. 

On the last day of the month letters 
were sent out to 20,000 individuals and 
firms comprising the classified business 
telephone directory. These had been di- 
vided into three classes. To class A., 
about 350 names, there were sent an 
album of about five by seven inches 
square containing a dozen photographs 
of conditions tending to increase tuber- 
culosis, a return envelope, and a slip 
stating to whom checks should be made 
payable. Only thirty of these books had 
been mailed and they were numbered. 
The persons who received them were 
asked to return them and they were used 
over and over again until all of the 350 
had been reached.’ In this class each 
person was asked to give $50 or $100. 
The second class, comprising about 1,000 
names, received a folder asking for a 
contribution of an amount not specified. 
To the third class of about 18,000 names 
a printed letter was sent asking for $1. 

All of the letters were headed with the 
catch phrase, “Help Build the Fence.” 
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In each was inclosed a booklet containing 
a few lines about the tubercle bacilli, of 
fresh air and sunshine, of an alley shack 
in which one case of consumption had 
led to three deaths, the text of the poem 
about the ambulance and the fence, and 
on the cover the explanation of the ad- 
vertising campaign: 


WILL YOU 
HELP 
BUILD THE 
FENCE 
% 
Then send your subscription to 


David Hutzler, Treasurer of 
the Maryland Association for 
the Prevention and Relief of 
Tuberculosis, 101 West Sara- 
toga Street, Baltimore. 


That same morning every paper in 
Baltimore had on its first page a display 
advertisement containing just these 
words, and in the news matter an article 
descriptive of the campaign, the expected 
results, and the work done by the asso- 
ciation. When Secretary H. Wirt 
Steele reached his office that morning 
there was a line of messenger boys wait- 
ing for him with contributions. The 
first one came from a man three miles 
away carrying a donation of $1. Every 
mail brought in stacks of letters and 
extra clerks had to be put on to handle 
the acknowledgments. 

The telephone scheme for following up 
the letters was then put in practice. Two 
special telephones were installed and 
from nine until five an operator sat at 
each, calling up alphabetically the per- - 
sons who had received the appeals and 
asking if their contribution could not be 
expected. At the end of two weeks the 
names beginning with A. and B. and 
half of those beginning with C., had been 
called up. By that time most of the 
$10,000 had been received and the tele- 
phoning was discontinued in the belief 
that the catch phrase had somewhat 
worked out. It had been repeated in 
every telephone message, the girl saying, 
“T represent the Maryland Association 
for the Prevention and Relief of Tuber- 
culosis; will you help build the fence?” 
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Twenty-three days after the mailing of 
the letters the $10,000 was in hand. The 
members of the committee annotnced 
this to the public saying that if further 
contributions were received they would 
be applied to putting on additional 
nurses. The immediate result of this 
was a contribution of $300, which was 
the largest amount received from one 
person, and several others of $100 each. 
Throughout the twenty-three days the 
newspapers had featured the campaign, 
publishing each day the list of contribut- 
ors, with incidents and stories furnished 
by the association. A typical letter 
would be from some person of small 
means or no means to whom tuberculosis 
was a real fact through the loss of a 
friend or relative, who sent $1 with a 
hearty God bless you. From Texas 
came $5 from a man signing himself 
“Baltimorean,” who wrote: “Here’s $5 
to help build the fence. I hope it helps 
keep someone from being an exile as 
ae ls. 

Perhaps the most interesting features 
of the campaign were the fact that not 
in any letter or folder was there a word 
as to what the money was specifically to 
be used for; it was simply asked on the 
record of the association; and the wide- 
spread co-operation in the committee’s 
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plans. A New York street railway ad- 
vertising firm which controls the ad- 
vertising in the Baltimore cars, gave the 
front platform space on these cars with- 
out charge. A printer contributed the 
posters. The National Alliance of Bill 
Posters and Billers of America enthu- 
siastically contributed the services of its 
men in posting the bills in every part of 
town. The newspapers published col- 
uumns on the campaign every day. 

The association has now in hand $10,- 
ooo for the ensuing year’s work without 
a thought to give to money raising for a 
twelve-month. The first direct result of 
the contributions will be the taking over 
of a tuberculosis nurse whose private 
support for this year has been with- 
drawn, and the addition of a new nurse 
so that Baltimore will have four cover- 
ing specified districts. It is expected 
that the city will also pay the salaries of 
two nurses so that there will shortly be 
six at work under the Instructive Visit- 
ing Nurse Association. Two of these 
will be supported by private individuals, 
two by the association and two by the 
city. 

The fence is in a fair way of being 
built. At any rate, the post holes are 
dug, and the public knows where the 
dangerous edge of the cliff lies. 


W ould-Be-Suicides 


Orlando F. Lewis 


Joint Application Bureau, New York 


In an endeavor to learn whether at- 
tempts at suicide are often caused by 
poverty or by despair resulting from 
being “down and out,” the Joint Appli- 
cation Bureau of New York arranged 
with Bellevue Hospital in April, 1906, 
that cases of attempted suicide should be 
reported to the bureau, when the person 
who had sought self-destruction had 
been brought to the prison ward of 
Bellevue. It is a curious fact that the 
suicide law makes it a felony to attempt 
suicide and fail. The law makes at- 
tempted suicide “punishable by imprison- 
ment in a state prison not exceeding two 
years, or by a fine not exceeding one 


thousand dollars, or both’’ [Penal Code, 
State of New York, paragraph 178]. And 
putting a premium on successful attempts 
at self-destruction, paragraph 173 grave- 
ly states that “although suicide is deemed 
a great moral wrong, yet from the impos- 
sibility of reaching the successful per- 
petrator, no forfeiture (penalty) is im- 
posed.” 

After being held in the prison ward 
until able to leave the hospital, would-be 
suicides are taken to court, where they 
are regularly discharged if compos 
mentis, or if insane are committed to the 


psychopathic ward of Bellevue for 
further examination. 
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Between April 21 and September 17, 
1906, forty-three cases of attempted sui- 
cide were visited at Bellevue by a repre- 
sentative of the bureau. The physician 
in charge of the ward was first consulted 
by the visitor, the method of self-destruc- 
tion learned, with such other data as the 
hospital authorities had secured. If the 
physical condition of the patient permit- 
ted an interview was held, the patient 
being approached from the standpoint of 
the friendly visitor. While assistance 
from the bureau was always offered, no 
probing into the patient’s life was done 
and few details were asked, on account 
of the patient’s general physical and 
mental condition. Emphasis was laid 
upon the fact that the visitor was there 
as a friend in a time of need. Asa rule 
the patients expressed gratitude for this 
interest, and often said they would be 
glad to call at the bureau after their dis- 
charge. In practically all cases the name 
and address of the bureau were left with 
the patient or the keeper of the ward. 
The visitor became well known to the au- 
thorities in charge of the prison wards; 
the nurses and keepers showed a personal 
interest in the cases, assuring the visitor 
that upon the patient’s dismissal they 
would advise him or her to call at the 
bureau. 

Nevertheless, not one patient of the 
forty-three applied to us for assistance 
or advice after discharge. While this 
may be partly explained by the fact that 
an arraignment at court intervened be- 
tween discharge from the hospital and 
a possible call at the bureau, the fact re- 
mains that in no instance have would-be 
suicides from Bellevue sought the bu- 
reau’s help. It may be expected that a 
certain proportion of persons to whom 
invitations are extended will be reluct- 
ant to apply to a charitable society, but 
the proportion, 100 per cent, is altogether 
too large to admit of this as a sufficient 
reason. 

A more reasonable explanation seems 
to be that the majority of patients were 
from the self-supporting classes; almost 
never, so far as the visitor could ascer- 
tain, were the patients from the class 
known as “down and out.’’ Owing to 
the patient’s physical and mental condi- 


tion, and to the frequent removal of the 
patient from the prison ward within two 
or three days from the time of admission, 
it was impossible to learn in all instances 
as to friends or relatives who could help. 
Fifteen patients claimed to have such 
friends or relatives; not a patient stated 
that he had no friends or relatives on 
whom to call. In fourteen of the fifteen 
instances when friends or relatives were 
cited they were visited, and in every case 
they said they would be solicitous of the 
patient. 

Destitution seemed to play a very small 
part in leading persons to attempt sui- 
cide. In only two cases was the attempt 
directly traced to poverty; in four cases 
the patient had been out of work or em- 
ployment, but this was not of itself a 
direct cause of the attempt. Melancholia, 
temporary aberration, hysteria, more or 
less violent insanity, and alcoholism 
seemed to cause the attempts in thirteen 
cases; excessive jealousy in three cases. 
In five cases the patients claimed that 
the attempt was accidental; in one case 
somnambulism was given as cause; one 
woman was driven to attempt self-de- 
struction by her husband’s loose life; ill- 
ness caused two attempts; four women 
confessed that their immoral life had be- 
come too shameful and difficult to endure. 

Poison seemed to be the favorite 
method, perhaps because easily obtained 
and supposedly quick in its action. 
Thirteen persons sought to end their lives 
in this manner. Ten persons were re- 
ported to have tried gas poisoning, but 
in several instances it was claimed that 
the cause had been accidental, the gas 
being blown out by the opening of a door 
or window while the person was asleep. 
Six persons attempted suicide by sub- 
mersion, four by shooting, four by cut- 
ting throat, head or wrists; three jumped 
from windows; one threw himself before 
a street car, and in two cases the method 
of attempt was unknown. 

The stay at the hospital was generally 
of short duration, eleven staying but one 
day, six but two days, and the others for 
different periods from three days to sev- 
eral weeks. Seventeen patients were 
sent to court and the bureau lost track 
of them; five went back to work; six 
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were sent home; two were transferred to 
the psychopathic ward of Bellevue for 
further examination as to their sanity; 
five were still at Bellevue when the sta- 
istics were closed. In three instances it 
was not known where they went on leav- 
ing Bellevue. 

These figures are of course unsatis- 
factory, because the patient is taken to 
court or discharged as soon as_ his 
physical condition will allow it. Often 
the visitor planned to have a lengthy in- 
terview on a second visit, only to find 
that in the interval the patient had been 
sent to court and lost track of. 

This effort to render aid to would-be 
suicides suggests that a much more ex- 
tended study of would-be suicides in the 
various private and public hospitals of 
the city could well be undertaken. While 
certain conclusions are suggested by the 
present investigation, the results are not 
of a nature to justify a final opinion. 
Tentatively we may feel that poverty 
plays little direct part in causing attempts 
at suicide. Would-be suicides give a 
distinct impression of not wanting advice 
or aid from a charitable society after 
leaving the hospital. The attempts at 
suicide reported from Bellevue seem 
largely due to mental derangement, 
temporary or permanent, in which alco- 
hol plays a prominent part. When there 
are relatives or friends in the city, they 
seem ready to aid the patient on leaving 
the hospital. The causes leading up to 
attempted suicide do not seem such that 
a charitable society can generally become 
cognizant of them. 

Of the forty-three persons mentioned, 
none had previously made application 
for aid at the Joint Application Bureau, 
the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor or the Charity Or- 
ganization Society. Not one patient 
made the statement that he had attempt- 
ed suicide because he had sought work 
for a considerable period and failed. 

In view of the recently established 
Anti-Suicide Bureau of the Salvation 
Army, which seeks to deter persons from 
self-destruction, the experience of the 
Joint Application Bureau is interesting 
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as suggesting another method of en- 
deavoring to reach those who are ready 
to do away with themselves. In all 
charitable work, efforts must be made 
both to prevent and to cure. It is im- 
portant to forestall an attempt at self- 
destruction; it is important to restore 
the would-be suicide to industrial effi- 
ciency and a normal mental condition. 


Charitable societies often receive appli- 


cations for aid from persons who claim 
that if things do not change, or that if 
immediate relief is not supplied them, 
they will commit suicide. Homeless ap- 
plicants in the Joint Application Bureau 
sometimes threaten suicide in case de- 
mands, not infrequently imperative, shall 
not be met. We must guard against the 
danger of failing to recognize and help 
adequately a particularly morbid condi- 
tion of mind in an applicant, but we must 
also guard against a too wide opening of 
the door to deceivers and chronic appli- 
cants for relief through special treatment, 
on the plea of alleged suicidal impulses. 

Between treatment by a special bureau, 
and treatment after the attempt at self- 
destruction, may not there lie a third 
way, namely, in a further development 
of the willingness and desire on the part 
of charitable societies to visit at once all 
persons who notify the societies that they 
need counsel, sympathy and advice, al- 
though such persons may not be poor 
save in friends or courage? Charity may, 
in a speedy response to such requests, 
aid in preventing not only poverty, but 
self-destruction. 


Dr. S. T. Armstrong, General Medical 
Superintendent of Bellevue and Allied 
Hospitals, to whom a report upon the 
above-mentioned cases was sent, writes 
as follows upon the conclusions reached: 
“Your conclusion that poverty plays little 
direct part as a cause of attempted sui- 
cide is justified, it being but one of many 
causes. I am not certain that would-be 
suicides do not want aid or advice. Still, 
it may be true that they do not want 
them from a charitable society, but I 
think that aid or advice would possibly 
do considerable to help them. The con- 
ditions that bring people into a suicidal 
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frame of mind should of course be 
changed whenever possible. 

“I am not prepared to say that attempts 
at suicide seem largely due to mental de- 
rangement. I think that a certain pro- 
portion will be found to be included 
under other headings. Just what that 
proportion is I am not able to state at 
present. 

“T hope you are correct that friends and 
relatives are willing to aid the patient 
on leaving the hospital, but it impresses 
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me that the institution should be sure of 
this fact in the case of would-be suicides 
who .are admitted for treatment. 

“I think you are correct that the causes 
that lead to attempts at suicide are not 
such generally that a charitable society 
is likely to be cognizant of them. Still, 
I can see, in the cases given, that cer- 
tainly suicides should be reached before 
they come to that frame of mind that 
makes them believe that there is nothing 
further in life.” 


The Trend of Things 


In the April McClure’s George Kibbe 
Turner has written The City of Chicago: 
A Study of the Great Immoralities. The 
criminality which sweeps in waves over 
the city he traces to the liquor business, 
amounting to $100,000,000 a year, to prosti- 
tution costing $20,000,000 a year, to gam- 
bling costing $15,000,000 a year, to the sale 
of drugs, to the cheap lodging houses, and 
all finally to politics. ‘The fact is that 
under present conditions the financial in- 
terests of dissipation have more direct rep- 
resentation in the administration of the city 
government than the will of the people.” 

* * * 

The Diary of an Amateur Waitress by 
Maud Younger in the April McClure’s, car- 
ries the amateur waitress to the goal of her 
ambition, a Childs’ restaurant. The prob- 
lem of unions for waitresses is presented 
by one of the girls: “If you’ve got a guar- 
antee that Mr. Childs will live forever, per- 
haps you don’t need a union here. But you 
can’t tell when conditions may change. 1 
appreciate what he’s doing just as much 
as anybody, but if he’s done so much for 
us, what about the other girls that ain’t 
so well off? We could do something for 
them if we’d all work together. There’s 
thousands in New York as don’t get paid 
enough to call it a living.” 

* *£ & 


The Health Education League of Boston 
has recently issued the twelfth of its series 
of booklets, Emergencies, by Dr. Marshall 
H. Bailey, resident physician to Harvard 
College. The booklet is written to enable 
any sensible person to render intelligent 
first aid in case of accident and until the 
arrival of a doctor. As it has been esti- 
‘mated that some 500,000 people suffer more 
or less serious accidents in this country 
every year, this booklet ought to have a 
wide distribution among railroad employes, 
policemen, foremen in manufacturing and 


other industrial establishments, miners, 
lumbermen, sailors, sportsmen and travel- 
ers. There are fifteen illustrations and 
forty-six pages; the book can be slipped into 
a pocket and costs only eight cents. The 
league has already distributed some 85,000 
of its twelve booklets of popular health 
literature. 
* * * 

Industrial Insurance is the title of a little 
paper-covered booklet issued by the Chicago 
Daily News, a reprint of the various articles 
which have appeared in its columns during 
the last few months. The records of acci- 
dents in dangerous trades are treated by 
Clarence H, Mark in five articles. Eugene 
T. Lies, general district secretary, Chicago 
Bureau of Charities, writes on the employ- 
ment bureau for the handicapped in Chi- 
cago. John Graham . Brooks writes On 
Humanizing Insurance four articles, one de- 
scribing very tersely the German system. 
Professor Charles R. Henderson has four 
articles on industrial insurance, describing 
the need, the French system and the spora- 
dic insurance systems of the United States. 
E. P. Bell writes on the British Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. Part of the report of 
the Illinois Industrial Insurance Commis- 
sion is reprinted as well as the industrial 
insurance bill it recommended. 


* * * 


A new journal, The Psychological Clinic 
has been started by Dr. Lightner Witmer 
of the Psychological Department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. It will be de- 
voted to the study and treatment of abnor- 
mal and backward children. Dr. Witmer 
has given much time to this phase of psy- 
chology and is well prepared to conduct such 
a journal. It is a first step in a new field, 
and would seem to be a most promising one. 
In its first issue it says “To provide for an 
adequate report of the results of the sclen- 
tific study of these children, primarily cases 
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of mental and moral retardation, it has been 
determined to found a new journal. The 
Psychological Clinic will be devoted pri- 
marily to the study and treatment of men- 
tally and morally deficient children, but 
this will not preclude the consideration of 
other types deviating from the normal child, 
nor yet of that hypothetical type, the so- 
called normal child.” 


* * * 


“The future of the wage-earning boy,” 
says Our Hospitals and Charities, of Lon- 
don, “should have the attention of all 
thoughtful men and women since he min- 
isters so largely to their comfort, and we 
may surely ask for legislation in a matter 
which so nearly affects the future well-being 


of our country.” 
amok me 


The History and Development of the 
Housing Movement in the City of Washing- 
ton, D. C., is the title of an attractive 
pamphlet just issued by Dr. Geo. M. Kober, 
published by the Washington Sanitary Im- 
provement Co. The pamphlet is illustrated 
by pictures of insanitary dwellings and, in 
contrast, with diagrams and photographs of 
the model dwellings erected by the Sanitary 
Improvement Co., and by the Sanitary Hous- 
ing Co. The publication should be definitely 
helpful to persons interested in the erec- 
tion of model houses for working people. 
The methods of the Washington companies 
are described in detail with a copy of the 
by-laws of the older association, the Wash- 
ington Sanitary Improvement Co. The com- 
pany’s plan of allowing one month’s rent 
yearly for repairs, of controlling the prop- 
erty through resident agents, and of pro- 
viding for a sinking fund to meet the pros- 
pective decrease in the value of the build- 
ings is explained in detail. Both companies 
are conducted by public spirited citizens 
who work without compensation and it is 
at least partly due to this fact that the 
stocks of both companies are regarded as a 
profitable investment. The older company 
is a 5% philanthropy and has accumulated 
such a strong sinking fund that its stock is 
at a premium. It has a surplus of $68,000 
or over thirteen per cent of the amount of 
stock issued. The newer company, com- 
posed of virtually the same individuals and 
known as the Sanitary Housing Company 
was organized in April, 1904. It is limited 
to a profit of 4%, but has already begun to 
accumulate a sinking fund more rapidly 
than the original corporation did. Its stock 
is regarded by leading financial experts of 
the national capital as a very safe 4% in- 
vestment. The former company now has 
400 apartments (200 houses) renting at 
from $13 for four rooms and bath, to $21 
for its most expensive apartments. The 
second company now has in operation eighty 
apartments (forty houses), renting at from 
$7 for three rooms and bath to $8 for four 
rooms, with bath on the ground level, or 


$8.50 for the same on the second floor. At 
these low rates the apartments of both com- 
panies are greatly in demand and both 
have a long waiting list. 

The pamphlet deals with the growth of 
public interest in the neglected neighbor- 
hoods of the national capital. It tells how 
the Associated Charities and its Committee 
on the Improvement of Housing Conditions 
has carried on an investigation and .an ac- 
tive campaign for the removal of insanitary 
dwellings, the conversion of alleys into 
minor streets, the development of play- 


,grounds and the prevention of tuberculosis. 


These workers are said to be in favor of a 
“special commission on housing and health 
conditions” as proposed by President Roose- 
velt in his message to congress some years 
ago. 

Harold M. Fraley’s paper on New York’s 
Populous and Densest Blocks, in Federation, 
is based on the report of the enumeration 
of the inhabitants of the state of New York, 
1905. According to this report fifty-one 
blocks in the borough of Manhattan contain 
a population of over 3,000 inhabitants each. 
Thirty-seven of these blocks are on the lower 
East Side, below Fourteenth street; six on 
the West Side and one in the middle area. 
New York’s most populous block is on the 
West Side (two blocks from Central Park), 
bounded by Sixty-first and Sixty-second 
streets, Amsterdam and West End avenues. 
Its population is 6,173. In 1900 the block 
bounded by Second and Third streets, Ave- 
nues B to C, with a population of 4,105 
was the most populous block. To-day, with 
its 5,036 inhabitants, it holds the second 
place. The most phenomenal growth has 
taken place in Little Italy. The block bound- 
ed by 112th and 113th streets, First and Sec- 
ond avenues, had a population of 822, a den- 
sity of 183 in 1900. In 1905 it has increased 
in population to 4,325, in density to 961. 
Twelve of the fifty-one blocks have densities 
of over 1,100 to the acre. In 1900 there 
were only four blocks with so great a den- 
sity. Eleven of the twelve blocks are situ- 
ated on the lower Hast Side. Within the 
five years, 1900-1905 the average population 
per block has increased to 3,528, the aver- 
age density to 1,275. This means that there 
are now 339 more people in each of the 
eleven blocks than in 1900. The twelfth 
block with a density of over 1,104 is the 
Sixty-first street block, which has a density 
of 1,145. The other six West Side blocks 
with populations of over 3,000 persons are 
all situated between Forty-eighth and Sixty- 
sixth streets and Tenth and Eleventh ave- 
nues. In 1900 their average density was 
540. It had risen to 694 in 1905. In the 
matter of congestion Mr. Fraley points out 
that the upper Hast Side is gaining steadily 
upon the West Side. Seven of the 3,000 
population blocks on the upper Hast Side 
have increased in average density from 520 
TOO: 
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In Defense of Patent Medicines - 
To THE EpIToR: 


Will you allow me a few words of pro- 
test against the tone of the article in a 
recent issue of your magazine, entitled A 
Patent Medicine Law That Will Work? 

I happen to be the manager of one of 
the largest so-called “patent medicine’ com- 
panies in the country, and I resent the 
reckless willingness of some writers and 
publishers to accept groundless assertions as 
facts and join in a crusade against this busi- 
ness. The chief cause of the agitation ap- 
pears to be that some illiberal physicians, 
jealously desirous of a complete monopoly, 
are taking advantage of the present mania 
for muck-racking and pseudo-reform to serve 
their own selfish purposes. The preparation, 
advertisement and sale to the people with- 
out the intervention of a physician, of these 
household remedies is a great, beneficent and 
practically a necessary business. There are 
incident to it only such abuses as are in- 
separable from almost every business, and 
from the practice of medicine as well as the 
other professions. 

As to the change proposed in the Massa- 
chusetts law, I am in favor of it; and I know 
of no one in the business who objects to it, 
notwithstanding the fling of your corres- 
pondent who says “The ‘proprietary’ inter- 
ests, in the opposition they will naturally 
raise, are entitled to no consideration.” 

The proviso in the act of 1906 was a mean- 
ingless one. If the Pharmacopca and For- 
mulary contained the necessary information, 
the reference to them as standards would be 
proper; but they do not. The law would be 
far clearer and better, therefore, if it con- 
tained no allusion to them and required 
without qualification or exception a state- 
ment of the percentage of alcohol. For this 
reason, I protested against the insertion of 
the clause while the bill was under consid- 
eration last year, and so wrote the chairman 
of the committee. 

The United States law now clearly re- 
quires a statement on the package of the 
proportion of alcohol contained in every 
medicine subject to interstate commerce reg- 
ulations; consequently, all medicines having 
any considerable sale will bear such state- 
ment whether there is state regulation or 
not. It has caused the makers of these med- 
icines great trouble and expense to provide 
new labels and wrappers for all their prepa- 
rations in order to comply with this law. 
Apart from this trouble and expense, I see 
little objection to the requirement. Lt, is; 
however, unnecessary, and the grounds upon 
which it was demanded were fallacious. 

The reason alleged was that the quantity 
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of alcohol in these medicines was excessive, 
and that the use of them leads to intemper- 
ance. To prove this it was said that these 
medicines, taken by the spoonful only, con- 
tained a larger proportion—not quantity—of 
alcohol than fermented beverages, drunk by 
the glass, often a pint or more at a sitting. 
To facilitate this argument our opponents 
wish to be able to point to the statement on 
the bottle and say “See! you are taking a 
larger proportion of alcohol than you would 
if you should drink a glass of beer” to the 
person about to take a spoonful dose of a 
medicine. But the people are too sensible 
to object to taking a trifling amount of alco- 
hol in a commercial medicine, in order to get 
a physician to prescribe an equally alcoholic 
dose for them. 

The whole thing is disingenuous. The 
crusade is a mixture of exaggeration, as- 
sumption and falsehood. A specimen of the 
false assumptions is to be found in your cor- 
respondent’s remark, “Here is a chance to 
stop the dealing of death and destruction in 
one other state, at least’; calmly assuming 
death and destruction which do not exist. 
From what cause? The taking three or four 
times a day of a spoonful of medicine con- 
taining, aS a necessary solvent and preserva- 
tive, 15 or 20 per cent of alcohol! Physi- 
cians freely prescribe medicines containing 
as large a proportion of alcohol; are they 
privileged to “deal death and destruction’? 

Men and women of common sense! Most 
of you have always used household remedies 
advertised to the public and sold in conve- 
nient form for use. You have found them 
good and regarded them as household neces- 
sities. Why should you be persuaded or 
compelled to give them up now and call a 
physician for every little ailment for which 
you do not need him, or else steep or mix 
your own medicines as our forefathers did? 


Won. H. Gove. 
Salem, Mass. 


The Russell Sage Foundation 


To THE EDITOR: 


The unparalleled gift of Mrs. Russell Sage 
for philanthropic purposes should be fruit- 
ful of beneficent results that are quite be- 
yond the power of estimation. 

If I understand the terms and purpose of 
the gift correctly, its revenues should not 
only help to provide succor for the needy 
by strengthening the arms of existing in- 
stitutions that minister to the poor, and by 
the formation of new organizations where 
such are necessary, but they may be used 
to ascertain, if possible, how the multitude 
may be uplifted and in many cases kept 
from the need of charitable relief. 
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Those who are familiar with charitable 
work in New York know to what extent the 
labors of good organizations are halted many 
times because of insufficient income, and 
how difficult it frequently is because of lack 
of means to carry on research work wisely 
designed to improve the general conditions 
under which the poor are obliged to live. 
No doubt the gift of Mrs. Sage will to a 
considerable extent help to remove these 
obstacles, and so used should be a mighty 
force not only for relief but also for prog- 
ress. Rospert W. HEBBERD, 

Commissioner Public Charities, 
New York city. 


Notes 


American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion.—The semi-annual meeting of the Coun- 
cil of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation will be held the afternoon of 
April 16 in New York. Advices from Lon- 
don are to the effect that the translation of 
the first bulletin of the International Associ- 
ation to be printed in English, has been com- 
pleted and the American secretary, Dr. Adna 
F. Weber hopes to be in position to distrib- 
ute the first issue to members within a few 
weeks. 

Dairy Farming for Jewish Settlers.— 
Dairy farming will be tried on a practical 
scale by the. Jewish settlers, who will be 
sent to Millville, New Jersey, where « the 


Employment Exchange. 


Address all communications to Miss Helen M. Kelsey, 
Editor Employment Exchange of CHARITIES AND THE 
COMMONS, Room 535,156 Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose 
postage if a reply is desired. 


OUNG woman who has had practical experience 
in settlement management, but who prefers the 
actual work with people rather than organizing, 

wishes an opening in the Fall as Asst. Head Worker in 
a well-established settlement, where she can gain fur- 
ther experience. 


OUNG woman with experience in kindergarten 
teaching wishes immediate employment in New 
York City in any line of work where her train- 

ing would be of value. 


OUNG college woman with some _ business 
training who intends to do volunteer phil- 
anthropic work wishes a position for next 

year which will give her an insight into the 
methods of organized charity. Living wage only. 


VY OUNG woman with medical training, who has 


had some years of general practice wishes 
philanthropic or social work which will 


make use of her special knowledge. 


OUNG woman who has had several years 
Y of practical library work wishes non-res- 
dent position as librarian—preferably in a 

social settlement not in New York City. 


ANTED—A general secretary ina C.O S.ina 

W small city in Eastern Pennsylvania. Work is 

well established and some one of experience in 

organized charity methods is needed immediately to 
carry it on. 


ANTED—Young woman, who wishes opportun- 
ity to gain an insight into settlement methods, 
who is free to take a position at once for the 

next four months. No salary beyond living expenses. 


W ANTHD—Woman to do visiting for a Bap- 
tist church in the South. 
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Baron de Hirsch Society has recently pur- 
chased the Windmill Dairy Farm and a 
large tract of land. The building lots and 
small farms into which the land will be 
converted, and the government of the colony 
will be on the same plan as Woodbine and 
Carmel in their early days.’ 


Hebrew Children’s Sheltering Association, 
Baltimore.—The Hebrew Children’s Shelter- 
ing and-Protective Association of Baltimore, 
will have a new home about’ June 1, which 
will allow the society to care for more than 
the seventy-six children now under its 
charge. 


Council Educational Alliance, Cleveland.— 
The Council Educational Alliance of Cleve- 
land has just completed its organization for 
1907, by the election of the following officers 
and directors: Rabbi-M. J. Gries, president; 
Eugene L. Glismer, vice-president; Solomon 


Renithal, recording secretary; Mrs. A. 
Stearn, treasurer; Mrs. M. Halle, Mrs. A. 
Wiener, Mrs. M. B. Schwab, and Messrs. 


M. Kolinsky, A. A. Benesch, Louis M. Wolf, 
J. Guss, M. A. Black, Isaac Hass and Isidor 
Grossman. 


For Wayward Jewish Girls—A home for 
wayward Jewish girls and unmarried moth- 
ers was established in 1905, under the 
auspices of the New York Section of the 
Council of Jewish Women; it is known as 
the Lakeview Home, and is situated at 
Brighton Heights, Staten Island. itnnas 
sheltered during fifteen months, forty girls 
and twenty-two infants. The aim of the 
institution consists in the industrial train- 
ing of the girl in such manner as will in- 
crease her earning capacity and enable her 
thus to adapt herself more fittingly to her 
surroundings. The New York section con- 
tributed $5,000 a year for two years in or- 
der that the need of such an institution 
might be demonstrated. The committee in 
charge of the home is as follows: Mrs. 
Charles Henry Israels, chairman; Mrs. 
Joseph Proskauer, Mrs. Simon Dottenheim, 
Mrs. Montague Lessler, Mrs. Walter S. 
Mayer, and Doctor Fanny Conklin. 


THE BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
offers a two years’ course in the study of nursing to 
women from 21 to 33 years of age, with High School 
baphatiada nin an allowance. a $7.00 and $10.00 

er mont s made for uniform 
For information address. Bee Benes 
Superintendent Schoo! of Nurses,. 


BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL, 
Cherry Street, New York City. 


MAUD FLOWERTON 
Investigates and gathers facts, statistics, etc., for 


CHARITIES, PHILANTHROPY, 
NEWSPAPERS & MAGAZINES 


By appointment only, 144 East 22d St., N. Y. Tel. 6406 Gramercy 


Member of Executive Committee of St. Paul’s Co- 
operative Club of Business and Professional Women. 
Visitor of Italian Division Calvary Settlement. Active 
Patroness of Clear Pool Camp. 
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The New View 


A Foreword Fortnightly by the Editor 


We begin with the new view of charity. Possibly no other human relation 
depends so much upon the point of view. The mendicant’s alms, the pauper’s 
maintenance, the imposter’s largess, the bitter bread of degrading dependence, 
gifts even to a worthy cause wrung from an uneasy conscience, and that kind of 
charity which is but a sorry substitute for justice denied, are all so many aspects 
of charity which tend to make it a mockery among men. There is another view. 
In an imperfect world, full of adverse conditions which are in large part an evil 
inheritance, the new view makes of charity a type of anticipatory justice. The 
new view is that charity may lighten an unreasonable and intolerable burden, or 
transfer it to broader and stronger shoulders; that it may bring opportunity to the 
child of an unfavorable heredity and an unfavorable environment; that it may deal 
not only with individuals who suffer, but with social conditions which tend to per- 
petuate crime, pauperism, and degeneracy. 

Those who have the new view of charity and believe in it are one in spirit 
with those who have the old view and abjure it. Out of the revolt against the 
charity of the old view, the faith in the new charity was born. The new view is 
vital. Perhaps it is not vital that it be called a new view of charity. If there are 
some, as there are, for whom the new view of charity has been the means of 
attaining to new views of other social relations, there are doubtless others to whom 
the word is a stumbling block. 

The new view is a social view, which seeks in all movements, whether of re- 
search or of remedial action, for the common welfare. The new view is many 
sided, for it seeks to “see life sanely and to see it whole.” The home, the factory, 
the school, the church, and the playground are all within its range. Disease, 
misery, and crime are seen, but seen in their true proportions, as a dark border 
land into which constantly new streams of light and energy are pouring with 
promise of ultimately taking possession. 

It was the old view, founded upon wisdom and experience, that children 
must early be taught habits of industry. It is the new view that children must 
not be exploited for commercial gain, and that they must be not only taught but 
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It was the old view, humane and considerate, that the sick must be tenderly 
cared for, naturally by the nearest of kin. It is the new view that disease must be 
understood and overcome, that hospitals, dispensaries, surgical and medical treat- 
ment, nursing, and preventive measures, must be developed and dovetailed into a 
general social scheme for the elimination of preventable disease and a very sub- 
stantial reduction in the prevalence of such diseases as cannot be classed as pre- 
ventable. 

It was the old view that crime is a constant factor in society resulting from 
natural depravity or from persistent personal causes. It is the new view that 
political, economic, and social institutions, and especially the prevailing method 
of administering justice and the penal system, have much to do with the amount 
and kind of crime. Sixty years ago an English judge, charging the grand jury, 
cited an instance of a boy who at the age of twelve was convicted of a minor of- 
fense; within the twenty-one months next succeeding he was again convicted 
seven times. The remarkable aspect of the case was that society incurred this 
very considerable expense for no other apparent purpose than to train and confirm 
the youth in a career of crime. After sixty years, so accustomed are we to look 
upon courts and prisons and even reformatories in the old traditional way, it is 
still a new view for the great majority that short terms of imprisonment for petty 
offenses are as pernicious and unnecessary as they are common. 

It was—or, rather, it is necessary to say—it is the old view that a penal code 
and courts of justice can apportion penalties in accordance with the demerit 
of convicted offenders. It is the new view that neither courts nor laws can meas- 
ure penalties and demerit on the same scale and that, while courts may determine 
guilt and innocence, the length and the conditions of detention are questions which, 
under proper restrictions, should be left to competent persons who have had 
nothing to do with prosecution or trial, but who are capable of deciding, as physi- 
cians decide in regard to the insane, when, if at all, the offenders may safely be 
restored to society. 

It is the old view that wages are determined by the law of supply and de- 
mand. It is the new view that the standard of living influences wages and that 
employers may profitable anticipate a possibly violent, deferred readjustment by 
considering from time to time whether forces are at work which have a tendency 
to raise the standard of living above the existing level, imposed, it may be, by 
tradition, by some local or temporary disadvantage under which employes labor, 
or by other adverse conditions which intelligent co-operation between employer 
and employe might remove to their mutual advantage. It is the old view that 
employers are liable for damages resulting from industrial accident, when the 
injured employe can affirmatively prove that there was no contributory negligence 
on his part; that it was not caused by the fault or negligence of a fellow employe, 
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and that numerous other traditions and fictions cannot be made to apply to his 
particular case. It is the new view that each industry should, from its undivided 
profits, bear the responsibility of its deaths and injuries, rather than the family 
of the killed or disabled workman. It is the new view that on this theory of 
compensation for injuries life-saving appliances will be introduced more promptly, 
greater care exercised in the selection of employes, and the burdens of industry 
more equitably distributed than under a system of limited employer’s liability. 

It is the old view that education is the training in letters of a select class— 
a view which has survived the application of many brilliant discoveries in psy- 
chology and in the science of education. It is the new view that education is for 
all men and women one of the permanent interests of human life; that the school 
period is one of adjustment to the actual occupations and home life of later years; 
that it must be far more diversified than heretofore, with less of routine drill and 
more of vital interest in the curriculum, with such re-arrangement in the order of 
studies as will bring the growing child in succession to the tasks for which he is 
fitted, and with greatly increased attention to a normal physical development and 
a speedy correction of physical defects which will make possible normal intellec- 
tual and moral growth. It is the old view that truancy, backwardness, and incor- 
rigibility were to be corrected by the rod, or else, if one held with the opposite 
school, by overflowing sympathy and kindness. It is the new view that a physical 
examination will often reveal the cause of backwardness; that truancy is to be 
checked, not indeed without strict discipline, but chiefly by making the school a 
center of interest and attraction; and that incorrigible means only not corrigible 
by such means as we have had the skill and wisdom to apply. Incorrigibility is 
not so much a verdict against the child as a confession of the limitations of the 
parent or teacher. 

It is the old view that those who found a charity or conduct a benevolent in- 
stitution of any kind are from the mere fact of this association with charity to be 
looked upon with a certain degree of deference, their selfishness and eccentrici- 
ties to be excused, their motives to be accepted as sufficient justification for any 
follies and mistakes. It is the new view that effort expended in charity as in any 
other direction is to be judged by its result; that efficiency and common sense are 
essential in the relief of the unfortunate as in any other equally important under- 
taking ; that preparation and training and experience have their appropriate place 
in social work as in other serious callings. 

It is the old view that each agency for social betterment is a law unto itself. 
In the new view co-operation is the keynote. The old view emphasized the insti- 
tution, the society, the mechanism by which it was sought to do good. The new 
view is of the end to be accomplished, subordinating the agency, the method, and 
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the worker, to the end in view, to the family in trouble, to the individual who is 
in need, to the condition which is to be remedied. The new view is incompatible 
with institutionalism, with fruitless isolated labor, with working at cross purposes. 
The new view is democratic, co-operative, enthusiastic. The new view looks dif- 
ficulties undauntedly in the face and even insists upon revealing all their magni- 
tude, but it discovers also the facts that are favorable—the elements of success. 
The new view is radical in its desire to get to the root of all social problems, but it 
-is conservative in the best sense in that it holds firmly to that which has been 
wrought out for good in the laborious progress of mankind. It has no sympathy 
with destructive radicalism, but even less with that conservatism which is a cloak 
for special privilege and exploitation. 

The new view is that behind every form of degeneration, dependence, and 
injustice there is apt to be some entrenched pecuniary interest which it is desirable 
to discover and with which it is the duty of society to deal. It is the old view that 
the depraved man is the natural man, and that some families are inherently supe- 
rior to others merely because of their better ancestry. It is this new view—first, 
perhaps, adequately expressed in Professsor Patten’s program of social work 
published elsewhere in this number—that there are no differences between the poor 
man and his normal neighbors which cannot be rapidly obliterated. He does not 
lack their blood, but their health, their vigor, their good fortune, their culture, and 
their environment. The old view put the emphasis on the defects and weaknesses 
revealed by the family history. The new view puts the emphasis on latent powers, 
new motives, and favorable conditions, on the release and guidance of energy, 
rather than its restraint. 

We conceive the fundamental purpose of this journal to be the more complete 
attainment of the new view. If that appear vague and indefinite, and a sceptical 
reader, notwithstanding all our illustrations, still ask, The new view of what? 
we reply roundly, The new view of life—the new view of the common welfare; the 
new view of industrial and social forces; the new view of childhood, of woman- 
hood and manhood; the new view of housing as the basis of domestic life; the 
new view of industrial occupations and the conditions under which they are car- 
ried on; the new view of misery and crime and disease as eradicable; the new 
view of charity, of reformation, of discipline, of human society ; the new view of 
work, of recreation, of neighborhood; and, at last, the new view, prophetic though 
it be, of a social order in which ancient wrongs shall be righted, new corruptions 
foreseen and prevented, the nearest approach to equality of opportunity assured, 
and the individual re-discovered under conditions vastly more favorable for his 


greatest usefulness to his fellows and for the highest development of all his 
powers. 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


The fate of pending Illi- 
nois legislation to prevent 
industrial accidents will 
soon demonstrate whether that state, 
ranking third in industries, is to remain 
last of all in its consideration for the 
lives and limbs and health of its workers. 
To urge this legislation was one of the 
prime objects of the Chicago Industrial 
Exhibit. To secure its enactment Gover- 
nor Deneen has thrown and is throwing 
the weight of his personal and political 
power. Every section of the bill as 
drawn by State Factory Inspector Davies 
is based upon carefully tried precedent 
in the statutes of some other state or 
country. Its fair and moderate provisions 
to meet the acknowledged necessity for 
safeguards and regulations have won the 
vigorous support not only of trade unions 
but of large numbers of disinterested 
and broad-minded citizens. It provides 
for effective protection of dangerous ma- 
chinery; safeguards against boiling 
liquids and molten metals; fencing of 
elevator wells and stairways; belt shift- 
ers; adequate ventilation, heat and 
sanitary arrangements; seats for women ; 
proper lighting of fire escapes, stairs and 
hallways; toilet and dressing rooms for 
both sexes; and investigations and rec- 
ords of accidents. Power of enforce- 
ment is placed in the hands of the De- 
partment of Factory Inspection. 

With every sound argument in its 
favor, and in the absence of any specific 
objection there was no apparent reason 
to doubt the passage of the bill. There 
has been growing, however, an opposi- 
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Illinois 
Industrial 
Legislation. 


tion which suddenly has developed a 
power and influence wholly out of pro- 
portion to its flimsy basis. Its conten- 
tions are not drawn from an analysis of 
the bill’s provisions. Its arguments are 
not specific but are evasive generalities. 
It condemns as impractical certain fea- 
tures of the bill and declares that too 
much power is placed in the hands of 
the factory inspector; yet it suggests no 
“practical” substitute or amendments, 
nor does it explain how factory regula- 
tion can be enforced without giving 
power to the officer of the law. It wast- 
ed its time and withheld its co-operation 
when earnest citizens were working con- 
scientiously upon the detailed provisions 
of the bill, and now it excitedly decries 
“hasty legislation.” It appeals for “reas- 
onableness” when its own methods are 
based not upon reason but merely upon 
hidden influence. These tactics, what- 
ever their lingering effectiveness in legis- 
lative halls, are losing any power they 
may have had to hoodwink the average 
citizen. This was demonstrated over- 
whelmingly at a meeting held April 13 
in the City Club of Chicago under the 
auspices of the club’s industrial commit- 
tee. The arguments of State Factory 
Inspector Davies and the trade unionists 
dealt with facts. Those of the repre- 
sentative of the Illinois Manufacturer’s 
Association scarcely got beyond the 
broadest platitudes, and when they did 
attempt to be specific they were hope- 
lessly inaccurate or beside the point. 
They abounded in assurances that none 
wished more ardently than the manu- 
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facturers to safeguard life and limb. And 
they failed absolutely to contribute a 
single positive suggestion for incorpora- 
tion in the measure. The effect of this 
discussion confirmed the judgment and 
enlisted the sympathy of public spirited 
citizens in urging that the Illinois legis- 
lature rescue the state from the disgrace 
of its shamefully inadequate factory laws. 

The meeting at the Chicago City Club 
gave consideration also to the pending 
bill drawn by the state commission ap- 
pointed two years ago to formulate legis- 
lation for industrial insurance. Three 
members of the commission were pres- 
ent—Harrison F. Jones, attorney for the 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railroad, 
Professor Charles R. Henderson, of the 
University of Chicago, and Adolph 
Adeloff, of the cigarmakers’ union. The 
bill was discussed at length, especially 
that part which provides for a voluntary 
insurance, maintained half by the em- 
ployers and half by the employes. Ob- 
jections brought by trade union leaders 
to certain provisions are to be met in a 
revision now being prepared. The dis- 
cussion was chiefly notable for the clear 
statement of T. K. Webster, president 
of the Webster Manufacturing Company, 
that he firmly believed that instead of 
being shared equally by the employer 
and employe, the insurance fund should 
be furnished entirely by the employer on 
the basis that the annual cost of human 
“wear and tear” should be charged up 
wholly to the industry just as is now 
the depreciation on plant and tools. 


Hours At the present time the 
of Labor ° 
for Women New York laws governing 
Workers. 


the labor of women and 
children in mercantile establishments are 
far below the standard established in 
factories, with the result that there is 
unfair discrimination against manufac- 
turers and serious difficulty in enforcing 
the factory law. To meet this difficulty, 
a bill (Senate No. 1105—Davis; As- 
sembly No. 1738—Hooper), has been 
introduced in the legislature with the 
hearty endorsement of Labor Commis- 
sioner Sherman. It would prevent all 
women in mercantile establishments from 
being compelled to work more than sixty 
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hours in any one week. At the present 
time this limitation applies only to wo- 
men .under twenty-one years of age. 
Most important of all, this bill would pre- 
vent young girls from being worked until 
one or two o'clock in the morning dur- 
ing the Christmas rush. Under the 
present law there is no restriction of 
hours whatever in force from December 
15 to January 1, at the very period 
of the year when protection is most need- 
ed. This bill would further transfer the 
enforcement of the mercantile law to the 
State Labor Department in cities of the 
first class. At present the local boards 
of health are responsible for its adminis- 
tration, but it is obvious that they are 
not the appropriate agencies for enforc- 
ing a labor law. In New York city, it 
has proved impossible for the Depart- 
ment of Health, with its manifold other 
duties, to give this law proper attention. 
At the recent legislative hearings on the 
bill, leading retail merchants, from mo- 
tives of self-interest, protested emphatic- 
ally against the measure. It is time that 
the sentiment of the community should 
make itself felt in favor of this moderate 
and humane legislation. 


The newsboy problem is 
again up for discussion in 
New York, where a bill is 
pending to make effective the present un- 
enforced newsboy law. This law was 
passed four years ago after extensive in- 
vestigation had shown the serious moral 
and physical dangers of unrestricted 
street life. It was meant to accomplish 
two things: to keep off the streets little 
newsboys under ten years of age, and 
to license boys between ten and fourteen 
years to sell papers after school until 10 
p.m. The reason for the failure of this 
measure is obvious. It provides that the 
school authorities shall issue the license 
and badge to boys between ten and four- 
teen years, but it gives to the police the 
authority to enforce this law. A trial 
of four years has shown that the police 
do not arrest small newsboys for selling 
under age or without badges. It is now 
proposed that boys should not be arrested 
for the first offense but that as a proper 
penalty they should be deprived of their 
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badges, and that boys without badges 
should be so dealt with, as to make pos- 
session really valuable. Power to issue 
or to withhold the badge, should in the 
future be a valuable reinforcement of the 
teacher’s authority; for in the proposed 
law, the principal of the school is to 
recommend the granting, refusing or re- 
voking of licenses, as the case may be. 
Truant officers, specially provided if 
necessary, are to warn offenders on the 
streets,-and if need be in the last resort, 
to arrest them. The object of this law is 
not to prohibit boys from selling papers, 
but so wisely to regulate the trade that 
its dangers shall be minimized. 


Conference on The fourth national con- 
ant and Belin. ference on the education of 
quent Children. hackward, truant and de- 
linquent children will be held at Minne- 
apolis June 10-12. An excellent pro- 
gram has been prepared and among the 
papers to be presented to the congress 
are: 

Social Education in Reformatories, by 
William G. Fairbank, superintendent 
Girls’ Industrial School, Middletown, 
Conn.; Physical Culture as a Factor in 
Reclaiming Juvenile Delinquents, by 
Mrs. Lucy M. Sickels, superintendent, 
Industrial Home for Girls, Adrian, 
Michigan; Discipline, by Frank H. Ni- 
becker, superintendent, House of Refuge, 
Glen Mills, Pa.; The George Junior Re- 
public in Reformatory Institutions, by 
M. M. Mallary, superintendent, Illinois 
State Reformatory, Pontiac, Ill.; Alco- 
holism as a Cause of Juvenile Delin- 
quency, by Mrs. Ophelia L. Amigh, 
superintendent, State Training School 
for Girls, Geneva, Ill.; Cigarettes and 
Their Relation to Truancy and Juvenile 
Delinquency, by William L. Bodine, 
superintendent, Department of Compul- 
sory Education, Chicago, Ill. Other pa- 
pers will be presented by Col. C. B. 
Adams, superintendent, Boys’ Industrial 
School, Lancaster, Ohio; F. A. Whittier, 
superintendent, State Training School 
for Boys and Girls, Red Wing, Minn. ; 
and others. On Wednesday, June 12, 
the members of the conference will be 
entertained at the State Training School, 
at Red Wing, Minn. The sessions of the 
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first two days of the conference will be 
held at the assembly hall in the city and 
county building, Minneapolis and the ses- 
sion on June 12, will be held at the State 
Training School, Red Wing. 


New Tenee When Mayor Fitzgerald 
ment House : ns 
Law appointed what is in es- 


for Boston. sence the third commission 


to consider the question of housing in 
Boston, a comprehensive report was ex- 
pected. The appointment of the com- 
mission provided an opportunity for the 
improvement of the Boston tenement 
house law which had many points of ad- 
vantage. For some reason, the com- 
mission omitted all but a few minor re- 
quirements of such as are manifestly 
necessary in connection with tenement 
house construction. The commission, 
however, seems satisfied to have these 
small portions stricken out of its bill and 
an entirely separate tenement house law 
passed in their place. The present law 
in Boston needs revision. The provis- 
ions are confusing and difficult to locate, 
being scattered through the building law 
of 1892, and many amendments of the 
past fifteen years. The fire risk and 
plumbing requirements are so drastic 
that but few tenement houses have been 
built since 1897, while in regard to light 
and air, on the other hand, the provisions 
are far too lax, being about the same as 
those existing in New York during the 
period in which the dumb-bell type of 
tenement was evolved. A committee of 
the Massachusetts Civic League has been 
studying this matter for several months, 
and has drawn up a tenement house bill 
based partly upon the excellent report 
made three years ago by the commission 
appointed by Mayor Collins, and partly 
—but with modifications adopted after a 
careful study of conditions both in New 
York and here—upon the law that has 
worked so successfully in New York. 
The most important part of the league’s 
bill consists of provisions on the subjects 
of light and air, the essential characteris- 
tic of which is not in any actual increase 
made in the amount of open space which 
every tenement house is required to have, 
but in requiring a better distribution of 
that space; so that, without appreciably 
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increasing the cost of land and building, 
the amount of light and air enjoyed by 
each occupant is greatly increased. 

First, it is provided that part of the 
open space required shall lie across the 
rear of every tenement house lot, instead 
of being put in wherever best suits the 
fancy of the owner. The proposed law 
will secure what may be called “team 
play” among open spaces, so that the 
space provided by one landlord serves to 
supplement that provided by another. It 
secures, in fact, a continuous open space 
across the rear of the whole block, open- 
ing at each end on the adjoining street, 
or into a similar space that so opens. 
Thus the wind can blow through, and 
the same amount of space is not subject 
to division into a series of pocket-holes. 
Second, the open space provided in the 
interior of a lot, or between lots, instead 
of being permitted to be a long and nar- 
row slit, of the type familiar in connec- 
tion with the “dumb-bell” structures, the 
so-called air-shaft described by Jacob A. 
Riis as a “culture tube for fire, immorai- 
ity, and disease,” is required to be of a 
certain minimum width, and to have an 
intake for fresh air at the bottom, unless 
it opens directly on the street or back 
yard. In general, provision is made for 
the size of rooms, for the size of windows 
in each room, and for what the windows 
shall open on. The object of the law is 
not merely to prevent the erection of un- 
fit dwellings, but to make possible the 
erection of good ones. Cambridge and 
Springfield are studying the draft of the 
Boston law as presented by the commis- 
sion with a view to passing ordinances 
for their own use. If the Boston law is 
thus going to be taken as a model it is 
manifestly important that the tenement 
house part be covered in some satisfac- 
tory manner. 


An administration bill, pro- 
viding for general amend- 
ments to the tenement- 
house law, has been introduced in the 
New York state legislature by Senator 
McCall and Assemblyman Dobbs. 

Tenement House Commissioner Ed- 
mond J. Butler makes the - following 
statement with regard to it: 
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The bill has been prepared by me in con- 
ference with my deputies and heads of de- 
partment and represents as well my experi- 
ence of two years in administering the law. 
The amendments seem somewhat volumin- 
ous but in reality very few changes in the 
substance of the law are made. The main 
purpose of the bill has been to embody in 
the statute the various rulings and inter- 
pretations of the law that have been in 
vogue in the Tenement House Department 
since its inception. While it is not perhaps 
absolutely necessary to have all these de- 
tails become part of the act itself yet it has 
seemed to me that it will save trouble and 
dispute if what is now departmental prac- 
tice, a practice which has grown out of six 
years’ interpretation of the law, could be 
embodied in the statute. In addition sev- 
eral substantial changes are made in the 
law itself. In a number of instances as the 
result of experience it has seemed best to 
strengthen the law in some respects. In 
several cases where the law has been found 
to work undue hardship unnecessarily, it 
has seemed wise to make changes which 
would remove any unnecessary hardship. 


The National Peace Con- 


gress 


Benjamin F. Trueblood 
Secretary American Peace Society 


The National Peace Congress which is 
in session this week in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, the first of its kind ever held 
in this country, has revealed the immense 
hold which the movement for arbitra- 
tion and peace has taken upon the whole 
American people. The leading purpose 
of the congress is to direct and mass 
this public sentiment and make it potent 
at the coming Hague Conference, 
through the distinguished men who are 
to represent us there, toward carrying 
the work of organizing justice and peace 
among the nations done by the First 
Hague Conference to the highest possible 
degree of completeness. 

The congress is as a matter of course 
arousing the deep interest of all humane 
men throughout the nation. None more 
than charity workers desires to see the 
Hague Conference a conspicuous success. 
They believe, with Charles Sumner, that 
“Peace is the grand Christian charity, 
the fountain and parent of all other char- 
ities.” 

The movement of which the Hague 
Conference is the largest and most prom- 
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ising public expression, is now almost 
universally recognized to be the greatest 
philanthropic movement of the age. For 
war not only loads the peoples of the 
world with enormous fiscal burdens year 
after year; it also sows broadcast every- 
where the seeds of suffering and misery. 
One or two examples will suffice to make 
this clear. 

According to the report of the special 
government committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the matter, the recent war be- 
tween Russia and Japan has left in Rus- 
sia alone two hundred and twenty thou- 
sand orphans. There must be nearly as 
many in Japan, so many of whose best 
men fell at Port Arthur and on the fields 
of Manchuria. Four hundred thousand 
orphans are, and for a long time will be, 
a great burden on the charity resources 
of the two nations. The Russian govern- 
ment, which has made these orphans of 
Russia, has been able to appropriate to 
the committee for their care only the piti- 
ful sum of seven dollars per child! 

When General Booth investigated the 
conditions in London, prior to writing In 
Darkest England, he found that one-fifth 
of all the out-of-works in and about the 
city had come to misery through the mili- 
tary system. The situation on the Euro- 
pean continent is of course much worse, 
where the yearly burdens of the “armed 
peace” are very great, and the debt rest- 
ing upon the nations is not less than five 
hundred dollars per family for the whole 
body of the European peoples. 

The charity movement has for its chief 
aim, not to furnish temporary relief sim- 
ply, but to remove the causes of poverty 
and want. This can never be done, ex- 
cept perhaps in the most local and frag- 
mentary way, so long as war and mili- 
tarism continue. These, as in Russia, are 
continually swelling the masses of the 
unfortunate while at the same time they 
reduce to a wretched minimum the power 
to furnish succor. 

All charity workers, therefore, must 
feel that the peace movement is peculiar- 
ly their movement. Many of the fore- 
most of them are already leaders in the 
effort to organize permanent peace 
among the nations, and thus to let loose 
for the material and moral welfare of 
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men the colossal sums now every year 
swallowed up in competitive arming. 
They all ought certainly to be earnest and 
active peacemakers, and will as a body 
without doubt contribute the best service 
of which they are capable not only to 
render the National Peace Congress a 
great and memorable success, but also to 
make the Peace Conference at The 
Hague this summer the beginning of the 
end of what has fittingly been described 
as “the greatest of human evils.” 


The Thaw Trial 


Samuel J. Barrows 


There are many social and moral as- 
pects of the Thaw trial. The evidence 
presented has a direct bearing upon social 
conditions. It is not the purpose of the 
writer to call attention to what seem 
obvious moral lessons from this trial, 
but simply to some of its legal phases. 

Important criminal trials often turn 
on the question whether the defendant 
really committed the act with which he 
was charged. In such cases the rules 


‘of evidence have great importance both 


in developing the real facts of the case and 
in protecting the prisoner from the vaga- 
ries and guess work of circumstantial 
evidence. In the Thaw trial, the deed 
was admitted from the start, and it took 
but a few minutes to establish the death 
of White by the defendant by direct evi- 
dence. 

Under the penal code of New York 
homicide is either murder, manslaughter, 
excusable homicide, or justifiable homi- 
cide. Homicide is excusable when it ac- 
cidentally occurs in doing a lawful act. 
It is justifiable when committed by a 
public officer in the execution of the law 
or in self defense. 

Neither of these forms of excuse or 
justification applied to the Thaw case 
nor was even advanced. The de- 
fense attempted to secure acquittal by 
another definition of justifiable homicide 
not found in the code of New York 
and characterized as “the unwritten 
law.” It is a _ tradition which 
long has had vogue in the South and 
under which many murderers have been 
acquitted. The acquittal of General 
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Sickles for the killing of Key is a notable 
instance. It was hard, however, in the 
Thaw case to bring his act in the classi- 
fication of that of the wronged husband, 
and the appeal to the unwritten law 
seems to have had little or no effect upon 
the jury. 

The important question raised was 
whether Thaw was responsible when he 
committed the murder and whether he 
was sane during the trial. Under the code 
of New York as under those of all civi- 
lized countries, if his insanity at the time 
of committing the deed could have been 
established he could not have been de- 
clared guilty or if his insanity during the 
trial had been established he would have 
been committed to an asylum for the 
criminal insane. While the defense un- 
dertook to establish that Thaw was in- 
sane at the time of committing the act, to 
avoid sending him to Matteawan it main- 
tained that he is not insane now. 

The district attorney, on the other 
hand, became convinced that Thaw is an 
irresponsible paranoiac, inspired by de- 
lusions which operated at the time of the 
murder and which still afflict him. In 
the majority of cases the defense in a 
murder trial would have welcomed such 
a conclusion on the part of the prosecut- 
ing attorney, as it would have saved their 
client from the electric chair. Thaw’s 
counsel, however, were content with 
nothing but their client’s release. The 
effort of the district attorney to secure a 
commission was successful. Para- 
doxical as it seems when considered path- 
ologically, the single question the com- 
mission had to decide was whether 
Thaw at the time of the trial was compe- 
tent to advise counsel and was therefore 
sane. The commission decided that he 
was sane. The district attorney was 
then forced to treat the defendant on the 
hypothesis that he was legally responsi- 
ble. The jury disagreed on the ques- 
tion of responsibility and the trial came 
to naught. 

The trial raises afresh questions which 
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have long been discussed by societies of 
medical jurisprudence. 

It is evident that the present definition 
of insanity in the code of New York is 
fundamentally defective, both from the 
standpoint of justice to the prisoner and 
the protection of society. While the 
New York code declares that a person 
cannot be tried or sentenced or punished 
for a crime while he is in a state of 
idiocy, imbecility, lunacy, or insanity, it 
declares that a person is not excused 
from criminal liability unless he was la- 
boring under such a defect of: reason as 
either not to know the nature and quality 
of the act he is doing or not to know that 
the act is wrong. It is characteristic of 
the paranoiac that he may know the na- 
ture of the act he is doing and know that 
it is wrong, but he cannot withstand the 
impulse. The whole history of Thaw’s 
life tends to show that he was such a 
paranoiac or what is known as a moral 
idiot, who ought long ago to have been 
placed under proper restraint. It is time 
that this seriously defective definition of 
insanity should give place to one which 
is more scientific. Under such a defini- 
tion and under a rational legal proced- 
ure it should have taken not more than 
two or three days at most to show that 
Thaw was a dangerous person to be at 
large. Without any hairsplitting as to 
motives, the simple fact that he killed a 
man, not in self-defense, is presumptive 
evidence that he is dangerous to be at 
large. 

The jury could not frame any defini- 
tion of insanity not contained in the law. 
It is a psychological impossibility, how- 
ever, not to be influenced by the. punish- 
ment prescribed in the code for the of- 
fense. The electric chair is responsible 
in this as in many other cases for a fail- 
ure to protect society against a danger- 
ous criminal. 

Mr. Jerome deserves great credit for 
his conduct of the case and it is unfortu- 
nate that the law of the state is so de- 
fective that it furnishes the district attor- 
ney no adequate support. 


A. Program of Social Work 


Simon N. Patten 


Professor of Political Economy, University of Pennsylvania 


There can be no permanent progress 
until poverty has been eliminated, for 
then only will the normally evolving man, 
dominant through numbers and keen 
mental powers, force adjustments, gene- 
ration by generation, which will raise 
the general level of intellect and char- 
acter. And when poverty is gone, the 
last formidable obstacle to the upward 
movement of the race will have disap- 
peared. Our children’s children may 
learn with amazement how we thought it 
a natural social phenomenon that men 
should die in their prime, leaving wives 
and children in terror of want; that acci- 
dents should make an army of maimed 
dependents; that there should not be 
enough houses for workers; and that epi- 
demics should sweep away multitudes as 
autumn frost sweeps away summer in- 
sects. They will wonder that the uni- 
versal sadness of such a world should 
have appealed to our transient sympa- 
thies but did not absorb our widest in- 
terests. They will ask why there was 
some hope of succor for those whose 
miseries passed for a moment before the 
eyes of the tender-hearted, but none for 
the dwellers beyond the narrow horizon 
within which pity moves. And they will 
be unable to put themselves in our places, 
because the new social philosophy which 
we are this moment framing will have 
so moulded their minds that they cannot 
return to the philosophy that moulds 
ours. 

It is for us to unite the social activities 
—whose motive forces are charity, re- 
ligion, philanthropy, revolt, and unrest— 
into a philosophy that is social and not 
sectional, in that it gives to them all a 
reorganized rational body of evidence 
upon which to proceed. They will then 
understand each other while doing the 
work that transforms the world into a 

1A chapter from Prof. Patten’s forthcoming book, 
The New Basis of Civilization, embodying his address 
under the Kennedy Lectureship before the New York 


School of Philanthropy. The book comes from the 
press this month. 


place worth living in. It was a percep- 
tion that to sympathy and charitable im- 
pulse must be added knowledge and skill 
which founded the school of philan- 
thropy. If the social worker would be 
a social philosopher and the reformer a 
builder as well as a destroyer, he must 
know how to use the matter and the 
spirit that make the philanthropies, the 
trades unions, the settlements, the insti- 
tutional churches, and the theatres. Eco- 
nomists groping among the formule of 
deficit are surprised and overtaken by 
the new world, and statesmen are be- 
wildered by the surge of the new de- 
mocracy of industrial liberty against the 
barriers of class. But these difficulties 
only prove that the new civilization will 
be ready as soon as social work has 
been made a science and is practised with 
knowledge and ideals which make clear 
to the statesman who directs and the 
workman who produces the treasures in 
health and happiness and safety of the 
new time. 

There still continues, I fear, a feeling 
of impatience on the part of social work- 
ers with the philosophy that lies at the 
basis of their activities. The books they 
read or the lectures they hear start out 
well and often kindle a real enthusiasm, 
but in the end they leave the confused 
worker in a quagmire of contradictions 
far from the points of real interest. 
The hearer may have had a pleasant 
evening, but the morning dawns with no 
new light on the work of the day. Can 
the pleasure of the evening be transform- 
ed into enthusiasm for work? Is there 
any relation between thought and prac- 
tice? A social philosophy should fur- 
nish a hand-book that might be on the 
desk of every worker, however humble, 
and from which might be drawn the 
principles and examples that fit the work 
of the day. Is this true or can it be 
made true of the newer social philosophy 
that is just beginning to gain expound- 
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ers? The impulses of the thinker are 
the same as those that inspire the worker, 
and the environment he studies coin- 
cides with that within which the worker 
toils. The gulf between them need not 
exist. It will cease when the thought 
of to-day is so stated that the worker 
may comprehend it. This however is no 
light task, but it is worth a trial even 
if it fails. 

The striking aspect of the recent de- 
velopment of thought is the changing 
concept concerning the part heredity 
plays in life. Men have been trained 
from the earliest times to attach great 
importance to the influence of blood de- 
scent upon racial and individual char- 
acter. Some families and peoples are 
said to be inherently superior to others, 
because they have possessed, generation 
after generation, well-marked qualities 
which others did not have. The differ- 
ences between them were readily ex- 
plained by heredity, so readily, in fact, 
that more influence was soon given to 
ancestry than to the environment into 
which a man was born. This unequal 
division of power seems to be destroyed 
by recent discoveries in biology, which 
are establishing a new equilibrium be- 
tween natural or inherited qualities and 
those acquired after birth. Many quali- 
ties are inherited, but the number is 
smaller than it was thought to be, and 
many of them may be readily suppressed 
by the action of the environment in 
which men live, so that they do not 
show themselves for long periods in a 
particular family or a given race. This 
curtailment of the force of physical he- 
redity gives more power to the acquired 
qualities handed on from generation to 
generation as a social tradition. A 
physical inheritance, simpler than we 
thought, is ours at birth; but there is a 
larger and increasingly important social 
heredity which must be constantly re- 
newed through the conscious efforts of 
parents and teachers. 

The recognition of man’s power over 
heredity is equalled by the perception of 
his power over nature as it is shown by 
his achievements in industry. Food is 
abundant, income grows, the machines 
do the old drudgeries. That work is 
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pleasant, the environment is good, and 
human nature is a group of ennobling 
qualities, are now axioms that contrast 
the new thought with the old philosophy 
of deficit so long taught and so ardently 
defended. The depraved man is not the 
natural man; for in him the natural is 
suppressed beneath a crushing load 
of misfortunes, superstitions, and _ ill- 
fitting social conventions. But in spite 
of the good hope that follows, elation is 
replaced by dejection as soon as we re- 
member that poverty is scarcely miti- 
gated by prosperity. The normal quali- 
ties of human nature are modified so 
slowly and under such complex condi- 
tions that the reformer often believes 
himself helpless to make the improve- 
ments he longs for. The biologists do 
not encourage him, if he looks to them 
for help, for they say it is a matter of 
ages to engraft a new characteristic up- 
on humanity. If this indeed is true we 
can create neither virtues nor heroes nor 
genius. We can be no more than watch- 
ers of changes as slow and inevitable as 
the subsidences and elevations of the 
earth’s surfaces. 

Now look at the brighter side. It is, 
without doubt, more difficult than was 
once believed to lift a man with normal 
faculties to a higher plane of existence; 
but it is far easier than we have thought 
to raise a man below the general level 
of humanity up to it. There are no dif- 
ferences between him and his normal 
neighbors which cannot be rapidly ob- 
literated. He does not lack their blood, 
but their health, their vigor, their good 
fortune, their culture, and their environ- 
ment. The doctrine which teaches that 
evolution is the slowest of moving forces 
also teaches that the distinctions between 
men on the two sides of the line of pov- 
erty are frailer than we have been led to 
believe. The faculties and social quali- 
ties of human nature were implanted in 
it before the beginnings of history; but 
health, vigor, and good fortune are de- 
termined by to-day’s environment. Poy- 
erty is not rooted in a debased heredity 
nor in a world-wide lack of work. The 
motives of the unfortunate have weak- 
ened while the inclinations of standard 
men to labor have remained strong 
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enough to lead them to efficient activity. 
The men in whom energy is sapped, or 
who have been the victims of misfor- 
tune, are a class in which the normal 
race stimuli are failing to act. The loaf 
of bread, the cigar, the theater ticket 
held before men as rewards to work 
remain inducements only until they have 
been consumed. Zeal wanes as they are 
used up, and will not steadily flow again 
except from a fund of surplus energy 
that in its exit sharpens imagination and 
revives the drooping faculties. Give 
rain and crops grow; give surplus energy 
and men become spontaneously efficient. 
Land is the slow accumulation of past 
ages as the faculties of men are the sum 
of the slow changes in heredity. Both 
are what the past has bequeathed, and 
both are useless unless vitalized by ma- 
terial within the present. Rain is a small 
part of the aggregate of conditions upon 
which crops depend, but all the others 
are valueless in drought. And so is 
energy a small fraction of the powers of 
normal man; lacking it, however, his 
manifold faculties fail to function. The 
depletion of energy, induced and aggra- 
vated by misfortunes, is the crucial dis- 
tinction between poverty and normal 
men. Upon the heels of misfortune fol- 
low superstitions and _ ill-fitting social 
conventions, which intensify growing dif- 
ferences by the mental habits they entail. 
And thus it comes about that differences 
which at bottom are wholly objective 
form peculiarities in thought that seem 
to denote a specialized mental heredity in 
the more fortunate of the race. But 
health, vigor, and right conditions would 
soon change all this, and race types would 
fade with the differences between en- 
vironments and the quantities of energy 
within them. When sanitation, good 
housing, and shorter hours of work have 
generated enough energy to release 
starving faculties, poverty men will ad- 
just themselves as capably as normal 
men and will also appreciate culture and 
morality. Poverty men are primitive 
men cowed by hardships, and they must 
be encouraged by methods that stir 
primitive people to deeds that seem to be 
heroic and marvelous. The opportunity 
to perform thrilling and dramatic feats 
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is taken wherever accidents happen and 
the lazy or incapable passer-by is trans- 
formed into an eager worker. Of such 
a sort was an habitual vagrant, who, 
having persistently refused offers of work 
and evaded his family responsibilities, 
was being taken to court by an officer, 
when flames burst through the windows 
of a house they were passing. He broke 
away from the policeman, dashed into 
the blinding smoke, and came out half 
carrying two stupefied women. He then 
returned to the officer and went on to re- 
ceive a loafer’s punishment. Which was 
the fundamental man, the laggard in 
work or the hero in a life-and-death 
struggle? He had “bad habits,” but far 
deeper in him lay noble instincts and 
swift, accurate reactions to duties which 
he understood. In common with most 
men, he was instantly responsive and 
energetic in a sudden interesting situa- 
tion. But the indirect action, the round- 
about methods of the industrial world, 
did not stimulate. The imagination that 
vivifies remote deeds and makes their re- 
wards worth while is feeble in men de- 
pleted by physical losses or untrained in 
industrial methods which necessitate ap- 
plication and foresight. A dramatic 
summons is worth more than hours of 
advice to the unawakened man. 

A girl of the streets who had adopted 
crime as a profession, because life in a 
ribbon factory did not interest her, was 
committed to a reformatory and assigned 
to active labor in the gardens and 
grounds. Her enjoyment of it was keen, 
and her work so excellent that she soon 
became boss of an out-of-door squad. At 
the end of her term she said that there 
was no use of being “bad” now that she 
had a chance to live in the country and 
do the things she had always wanted to 
do. Which is the real woman, the vic- 
ious prostitute or the bright worker ris- 
ing on the first opportunity to become 
efficient? What shall we say of the 
governor who vetoed an appropriation 
which would have built hot-houses where 
the market demand for gardeners could 
have been supplied from trained prison- 
ers? Is he right in believing that bad 
girls are always bad and that their resto- 
ration to health and safe surroundings 
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by training them to meet the demand for 
employes was not an economy to a great 
state? 

The poor are not alone in the search 
for vivid inducements to be active. The 
leisure class stimulates its vitality by 
amusements fetched from far and near. 
Hunting, racing, dancing, banqueting, 
and the exercise of power are direct ex- 
citements which make them energetic. 
Danger and dissipation move them as 
their ancestors were moved when they 
fought hand to hand with animals and 
men. The perilous speed of an auto- 
mobile arouses strong emotions that 
normal life fails to waken. These emo- 
tions, expressed through pleasure by the 
well-to-do, are such as poverty men need 
to make them work with enjoyment. It 
is as necessary to educate the rich to an 
appreciation of indirect distant gratifi- 
cations as it is to teach the poor to under- 
stand the values in work at more than 
one remove from the object of desire. 
Efficiency is indirect work; generosity is 
indirect enjoyment. Both are stages in 
the same process of reviving the imagina- 
tion so that it arouses action and emo- 
tion. A rich man who never gives is as 
abnormal as the poor man who never 
works. The shell of self-interest has 
never been pierced by a shaft strong 
enough to free the flood of sympathy 
and good-will beneath it. And most 
forms of organized philanthropy, relig- 
ion, and education fail to sink that shaft 
because they do not use vivid methods 
of appeal to indifferent men. The pub- 
lic is moved to give money to a hospital 
because the rush of the ambulance be- 
tokens swift, full rescue from disaster 
or death. But a charitable society too 
often seems to delay aid until it shall have 
filled its schedules of investigations. The 
man in the street is only touched to quick 
pity and generosity by dramatic appeal 
for the succor of victims of earthquake, 
disease, fire, and horrible accident. The 
road from this spasmodic giving to 
steady systematic relief aimed at the 
sources of poverty must be brightened 
by flashlight pictures of charitable work 
done as promptly as an ambulance corps 
does its work on a battlefield. Society 
needs more emotion and clearer motive 
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rather than more income with which to 
regenerate itself. i 

It therefore becomes the social work- 
er’s first task to discover how faculties 
may be made active, how industry may 
be stimulated, and how men may be sur- 
rounded—rich and poor alike—with con- 
ditions that shall renew energy and after 
every expenditure of it bring it back 
greater than it went out. The measure 
of: increase is the freshness of imagina- 
tion and the keenness of motive. There 
is, moreover, another task of equal mag- 
nitude. The social worker must examine 
himself to learn whether or no his own 
motives and emotions are powerful 
enough to break the traditions that bind 
him. Does not he also neglect the dis- 
tant good, and treat superficial symptoms 
of disorder? And, most futile attempt 
of all, does he not struggle to create new 
traits and to construct new social con- 
ventions when he should be striving to 
make men free by removing the pressure 
that stifles feeling and disintegrates 
motive? Let us have more confidence 
in what nature has implanted in heredity 
and less in what we as individuals can 
add to it. Our own forms of culture, 
our own religion, and our own system of 
morality seem to be the embodiment of 
fixed ideals which alone can lift men 
above the commonplace level of their 
fellows. Therefore we are urgent in 
transferring this body of practice to the 
poor in the hope that it will affect their 
lives as it has ours. But have we first 
aroused the imagination and trained it 
so that these ideals will attract and hold 
them? Have they the energy, function- 
ing in a proper environment, which will 
start them toward remote rewards that 
are not at the moment very desirable? 
The means of progress are material; its 
ends are ideal. We will reach the ends 
only when we lose sight of them in the 
struggle for material improvements. 

The truth of this is partially seen by 
social workers, but they do not yet see 
as clearly as they should the distinction 
between the regeneration of the poverty 
class and the progress of normal men. 
The aim of social work is democracy 
rather than culture; energy rather than 
virtue; health rather than income; effi- 
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ciency rather than goodness; and social 
standards for all rather than genius and 
opportunity for the few. It may be 
shocking to put these contrasts so forci- 
bly ; I do it, not to depreciate the old ideals 
closely associated with progress, but to 
make emphatic the means by which they 
are reached. In whatever direction pro- 
gress may seem to lie, an ideal has been 
erected as the prize to be striven for 
which shines forth in our thoughts; but 
the means of reaching it are not also 
made vivid. And therefore we honor 
the herculean toilers who strive to cut 
direct roads toward the goal of the ideal. 
We encourage self-denial when we should 
encourage self-expression. We try to 
suppress vices when we should release 
virtues. We laud country life when we 
should strive for the improvement of 
cities. We judge the poor by their family 
history when we should judge them by 
their latent powers. We impose penal- 
ties when we should offer rewards. We 
ask for the gratitude of the poor when 
we ought to point out their rights to 
them. We dwell too long upon the weak- 
nesses of the man who drinks and too 
little upon why the saloon remains at the 
corner. Too heavy stress is laid on the 
duties of parents to children and too 
little upon the obligations of teachers, 
authors, editors, and doctors, who do, 
in fact, exercise a stronger influence on 
the health and character of a city child 
than its parents can. We also overesti- 
mate the power of the home to mould 
its members, and in consequence neglect 
to utilize the institutions of city life. We 
rely on restraint to shape the characters 
of boys when we should be thinking of 
their recreations. As the city home be- 
comes smaller its unity is interfered 
with. The functions it loses are taken 
over by the growing town, and in their 
exercise is to be found the process of 
character making which was carried on 
in the older form of the isolated home. 
The farmer knew his farm on which his 
sons grew up; the wife knew the house, 
yard, and garden in which her daughters 
_ carried on their varied industries. Father 
and mother were then the natural 
guides. But now they may never see the 
parts of the city in which their children 
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work or know of thé SE a cats and 
temptations. Social workers should 
idealize and purify the city for this new 
occupation by the young as the moralists 
have long sought to preserve the safety 
of the home. In this transitional period 
we cannot expect as much aid from the 
church and Sunday-school as from the 
newspaper and the political party. They 
are the agencies by which men transform 
local abuses into justice and through 
which men secure the reforms for which 

they ask. 

Character is acquired by example, not 
by blood; by the activities and amuse- 
ments in the shop and street, not by the 
restraints of church and home. The new 
morality does not consist in saving, but 
in expanding consumption; not in drain- 
ing men of their energy, but in storing’ 
up a surplus in the weak and young; not 
in the process of hardening, but in ex- 
tending the period of recreation and 
leisure; not in the thought of the 
future, but in the utilization and expan- 
sion of the present. We lack efficiency, 
not capital; pleasures, not goods; keen 
present interests, not solemn warnings of 
future woes; courage to live joyous lives, 
not remorse, sacrifice, and renunciation. 
The morality of restraint comes later 
than the morality of activity; for men 
need restraint only after poverty disap- 
pears. And hence we must return with 
renewed emphasis to the thought that 
social work has to do with the means 
of progress and not with its ends. But 
the ideals of progress have become so in- 
corporated into our thought that we in- 
stinctively place them in the foreground 
and neglect the activity which must open 
the way to them. 

Progress in thought is obtained by a 
change from conventional standards to 
ideal standards. Conventions are a 
weight that the distant past has placed 
on us. Ideals project us into an equally 
distant future. There are ideals but no 
ideal activities, because the ideal is 
thought projected into the future while 
activity is in the present and must always 
go out toward the next thing, not toward 
the distant thing. Activities are either 
self-centred or social. We can have a 
selfish programme’ or we can have a 
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social programme, but we cannot have 
an ideal programme; for programmes re- 
late to activities and not to thought. 
“Hitch your wagon to a star,” is a great 
thought well expressed, but no one can 
work out a programme by which it can 
be done. We often see well-deserving 
movements start out with flying ban- 
ners, happy phrases, and great enthu- 
siasm, only to find the road to the stars 
blocked at the first hillside. To be ef- 
fective ideal constructive thought must 
be transferred into practical social work, 
and hence the need of the contrast be- 
tween ideal ends and the indirect means 
by which they are reached. Many illus- 
trations might be given, but I content 
myself with a table in which some of 
these contrasts are given and by which 
one may judge of his natural inclina- 
tions and the cogency of my criticisms. 


The Commons April 20 
Do you desire the evolution of character? 
Would you help to create new and high- 
er virtues? Are you more zealous for 
new forms of art than for the spread of 
what we have? Do you believe that prog- 
ress comes through genius and heroes 
or through many slight improvements 
in the lot of the multitudes? Then prog- 
ress and culture is your goal, and you 
should strive for them by direct means. 
But if you acknowledge kinship with the 
masses, have faith in humanity and 
would strive for its elevation, regenera- 
tion should be your watchword, and you 
should promote the interests of the weak 
rather than to give nurture to the strong. 
When a social worker accepts this creed 
and no longer searches for superman, 
he soon finds that regeneration is pre- 
vented not by defects in personality, but 
by defects in the environment, and that 


ENDS Tuer INDIRECT MEANS 
National Prosperity Health 
Income Energy 
Culture Democracy 
Art Pleasurable Work 
Ideals Habits 
Goodness Efficiency 
Admiration of Power Admiration of Results 
Restraint Recreation 
Character Social Control 
Saving Generosity 
Service-altruism Income-altruism 
Temperance Diet 
Self-denial Self-expression 
Obedience Independence 
Home City Life 


Woman’s Purity 
Support of Women 
History of Failures 


Woman’s Ability 
Their Work and Energy 
Chart of Capacity 


A chart like the foregoing helps to 
classify the different kinds of social en- 
deavor and to distinguish the field of the 
social worker from those of the moralist, 
the artist, the idealist, and other advo- 
cates of higher standards. The social 
worker prepares the ground, pulls the 
weeds, and builds shelter for the weak. 
The idealists tend the flowers, cultivate 
the tender fruits, and erect delicate build- 
ings to house art, pleasure, and worship. 
Democracy wins for the masses what evo- 
lution and struggle have given to the few. 


the subjective tests of character to which 
he has been accustomed must be replaced 
by objective standards which test the en- 
vironment. We need not work for re- 
generation; it will of itself flow from 
sources we neither create nor control. 
But we do need to work for the removal 
of external conditions, which by sup- 
pressing and distorting human nature 
give to vice the power that virtue should 
possess. 

I have laid stress on the self-examina- 
tion that the social worker should im- 
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pose on himself. I want to make it 
equally emphatic that no such test should 
be applied to poverty men. Their mo- 
tives, their vices, and their family history 
should not be made prominent in the 
tests applied to them. They are what 
they are because of their situation, which 
gives them no opportunity to express 
their inherent but suppressed qualities. 
We must establish objective standards of 
efficiency of energy and of living drawn 
from those who have been released from 
poverty. It is not necessary to measure 
the differences in character and virtue 
between normal men and those on the 
verge of poverty; it is enough to deter- 
mine the differences in environment and 
in the social standards surrounding these 
two classes. The virtues, the powers, 
and the energies of the poor will ap- 
proximate those of the prosperous when 
the conditions and social standards of 
the two classes are the same. We must 
go beyond the tests of personality and 
family so often employed and set up the 
standard of each locality as the norm by 
which the defects and shortcomings of 
the poor are to be measured. Without 
such standards social workers cannot de- 
termine how much of the poverty about 
them is due to the ignorance and ineffi- 
ciency of the poor, and how much to 
exploitation by their employers; nor can 
they fix the responsibility of the state in 
caring for the health and welfare of its 
citizens. What wages must a workman 
have in order to be a happy, useful mem- 
ber of his community, and what must 
the state contribute to this end? These 
are not vague questions to be answered 
by some preconceived theory; they de- 
mand an actual investigation in each 
locality and city—which should take pre- 
cedence over all inquiries into problems 
of relief, sympathy, or betterment, for 
no relief or betterment is effective that 
leaves the person aided below the stand- 
ard of his fellows. Each social move- 
ment should be measured by the number 
of independent self-supporting families 
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it makes. A failure to reach this ob- 
jective end means a failure everywhere, 
for the work must be done again and 
again until the advantages of independ- 
ence and efficiency are reached. Nor is 
it so difficult as it seems to measure the 
standard of living in a locality; it re- 
quires merely a transference of interest 
from the history and lives of the poor to 
their environment, their food, and their 
work. A case is not completely record- 
ed by the account of their failures and 
woes. Back of them is the crushing 
force of those external conditions which 
should be on our schedules even more 
fully than the items of personal history 
and misfortune. Measure the conditions 
of the poor objectively and relieve them 
fully. Only thus will poverty disappear 
and democracy be created in which every 
one is independent and free. 


The Boston Industrial Exhibit, similar to 
those already held in Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago, closed on April 14, after a successful 
week. A detailed account of the exhibit 
will be published in a later issue. 


At the last of the local monthly conferences 
of New York charity workers on April 16, 
Mrs. A. D. Farnum of Milwaukee spoke on 
the penny lunches for school children in 
that city. Five lunch kitchens were started 
in different parts of the city the first winter. 
Principals of schools reported that there was 
less illness and a carefully compiled report 
showed the decrease in illness during the 
two years of the lunch kitchens below the 
average of the ten years previous. During 
the third and present year the system has 
been extended by establishing three more 
lunch stations. Playgrounds and recreation 
centers were described by George B. Mark- 
ham, principal of one of the New York cen- 
ters. Good manners and respect for author- 
ity are taught through marching for several 
minutes and a talk on some civic subject is 
given. Patriotism is roused through salut- 
ing the flag and singing national songs. 
The children are then divided into groups 
on a self-governing basis. At each center 
there is a traveling library of 100 books and 
a game room. Shower baths have also been 
included for use in the summer months. 
The work costs $70,000, as compared to the 
city’s $35,000,000 school budget and the ag- 
gregate attendance for Manhattan is 1,077,000 
at thirty-one centers. 


Treatment of Dependents and Defectives 


Pennsylvania During the past few weeks a 
and meeting of alienists was held 
the Insane. jin Philadelphia. It included 
Dr. Lamb, superintendent of the New York 
State Asylum for the Criminal Insane; Dr. 
Flood, an eminent student of epilepsy; Dr. 
Mary Wolfe, chief physician of the women’s 
department at the Norristown State Hospi- 
tal for the Insane, and many others. 

The meeting was the result of a desire 
for a change of management in the care of 
the insane. Not only did those present rec- 
ommend to the legislature improvements in 
many of the institutions of the state but 
some, they declared, should be razed and 
new buildings, equipped according to the 
twentieth century ideas, substituted. 

Dr. Fitzsimmons characterized some of 
the institutions such as Danville, and War- 
ren as built upon plans 400 years old when 
the insane were regarded as those punished 
by God. He said: 

“The modern hospital should be a two- 
story building, with plenty of sun parlors 
and well lighted, and hydro-therapeutic 
treatment should be provided in every in- 
stance. This treatment, which consists of 
various kinds of baths, has been found to be 
the best agency for the cure of the insane, 
but none of the old hospitals in the state, ex- 
cept that at Warren, is equipped for it. 
Warren has one of the best-equipped estab- 
lishments of this kind in the country. 

The general trend of the evidence submit- 
ted to the commision was to the effect that, 
Pennsylvania is far behind the times in the 
care of the insane. Old-style asylums, they 
all declared, are unfit for the proper treat- 
ment of insanity. Cottage buildings, with 
small dormitories, instead of great dormito- 
ries and cell-like rooms, they declared to be 
the only proper method of construction. All 
favored regular fire drills for both patients 
and attendants. This seems to be the only 
state where these drills are not given regu- 
larly. All asylums should be of fireproof 
construction, with plenty of exits for the pa- 
tients. In addition to this, the attendants 
should be required regularly to drill them- 
selves and their patients into speedily leav- 
ing a building in case of danger. 

Dr. Spratling gave it as his opinion that 
all persons able to work should have that 
opportunity. In New York State many of 
the patients in public institutions are em- 
ployed, and the excess product made by them 
is sold to other institutions in the state. 
At Sonyea they do everything from making 
bricks to knitting stockings. Their brick 
plant produces 500,000 bricks a year, which 
may be used in the building of additions to 
the institution. Dr. Spratling also favored 
paying patients for the work they perform, 
in order that they might be relieved of the 
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feeling of being pauperized by being cared 
for at the expense of the state and being 
unable to contribute anything to the support 
of their families or to their own comfort and 
enjoyment. Any wholesome employment, 
particularly out-of-door work, which tended 
to stimulate the patients with the idea that 
they were, even in a measure, self-suppor- 
ing, he considered an admirable means to- 
ward effecting a cure. 


The greater number of the 
recommendations, regarding 
needed legislation, -of the 
Indiana Board of State Charities have been 
adopted. Altogether thirty-six bills relat- 
ing to charities passed both houses. Most 
of these have been approved by the gov- 
ernor. Some of these were preventive legis- 
lation dealing largely with children, others 
related to private charities and others to the 
public institutions. In each of these classes 
important measures were passed. In legis- 
lation for children will be noted the bill de- 
fining dependent and neglected children and 
providing for the punishment of those wha 
neglect them, also providing that all chil- 
dren who hereafter become public charges 
upon the counties must be so decreed by the 
judge of the Juvenile Court (the judge of 
the Circuit Court is judge of the Juvenile 
Court ex officio in all counties except Mar- 
ion); that providing for the trial of those 
who contribute to the delinquency of chil- 
dren in the Juvenile Court; making deser- 
tion of wife and children a felony; extend- 
ing the age of consent to sixteen years; pro- 
viding that the judge may try juvenile de- 
linquents in vacation; providing that the 
judge may try cases before the Board of 
Children’s Guardians and where a cir- 
cuit includes two or more counties that 
he may appoint a judge pro tem during his 
absence on official business in another 
county. The per diem allowance to orphans” 
homes for taking care of and finding homes 
for children was increased to thirty-five 
cents. 

The law providing for uniform boards 
of four members for sixteen state institu- 
tions, is one which is valuable in placing 
them upon a more satisfactory basis. With 
uniform boards, the same salary to all mem- 
bers, uniform authority to the superintend- 
ents, including that of the appointment and 
discharge of all officers and employes, non- 
partisan organization of the institutions, 
their conduct upon the merit system, the 
prohibition of campaign assessments, the re- 
sult should be of much benefit to the state 
institutions as a whole. The law for the 
purchase of land for the establishment of a 
hospital for consumptives is another ad- 
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vance upon which the state may well be 
congratulated. | 

Of this year’s laws the most radical are 
the provision that dependent children, in 
order to be chargeable upon the public, must 
be decreed so by the Juvenile Court and 
the law for sterilizing imbeciles and crim- 
inals. The contributory delinquency law 
which brings the adult offender under the 
jurisdiction of the juvenile court, and the 
contributory dependency law which pun- 
ishes those who bring about child depend- 
ence are new and salutary. 


The governor of Ohio has in- 
structed the trustees of the 
Cleveland State Hospital for 
the Insane to investigate the charges of 
cruelty, and declares he will hold them re- 
sponsible for remedying abuses if they have 
occurred. The trustees have found that 
many of the charges were true and the 
grand jury of Athens county has returned 
indictments against five former employes,— 
three for murder in the second degree, and 
two for assault and battery. When will 
trustees feel their responsibility to the ex: 
tent of discovering abuses and prosecuting 
officials before a public scandal calls their 
attention to their most evident and sacred 
duty? 


The Insane 
in Ohio. 


Governor Deneen has a fight 
on his hands within his own 
party. The speaker of the 
house is making politics out of the govern- 
or’s attempts to reform the care of the in- 
sane. He began by fighting the hospital 
clinics, which the State Board of Charities 
and the governor were promoting with the 
laudable purpose of teaching practicing 
physicians how to detect the early symp- 
toms of insanity. He now has discovered 
some alleged illegal use of funds by the 
trustees of a state hospital in providing 
needed fire protection for one of the hos- 
pitals which the Board of Charities declared 
was a fire-trap. 


In Illinois. 


One of the superintendents 
In New Jersey. of county asylums for the 

insane says it is easier to 
commit a person to an insane hospital than 
to a county almshouse. He thinks there 
are some people “who are incapable of dis- 
tinguishing between a fee and a_ bribe.” 
(Has he been reading the testimony in the 
Thaw case?) 


The grand jury of Rockland 
county has indicted the 
owner of a private insane 
asylum at Nyack for conducting the insti- 
tution without a license from the State 
Lunacy Commission. Surely there can be 
-no more certain principle than that every 
institution in which any person is held 
against his will, must be licensed and closely 
inspected by a state agent or commission. 


In New York 
State. 
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The penalty in such a case ought to be 
heavy enough to be absolutely deterrent 
of such offences. 

The political job that gave Ike Baker, Jr., 
$42,000 for a hilly farm worth less than one- 
fourth that sum, in an inaccessible location, 
upon which to build a hospital for the in- 
sane, it seems does not end with that pay- 
ment. The thrifty Mr. Baker reserved 
eighty acres upon which he proposes to 
build a village with stores and a bank. The 
bank he wants to run himself. The business 
of the village is to come from the hospital, 
its five or six hundred employes, and the 
4,000 inmates, and their visiting friends. 
Until Mr. Baker’s hospital shall be built, 
his friends in the Legislature will obstruct 
provision for the insane of Manhattan, who 
surely will not and can not be sent up to 
Washington county. As the cost of a water 
supply for the “Ike Baker, Jr. Hospital,” is 
estimated at $8,000 more than has been 
paid for the site, Dr. Pilgrim and the 
Lunacy Commission think the first loss is 
enough; they do not want to throw away 
good money after bad. The Manhattan 
Hospital on Ward’s Island is on leased 
ground and some of its buildings are of a 
temporary nature. The situation is an em- 
barrassing one, for somebody. A proposal 
to buy Baker off for half a million could not 
be entertained; still it would pay the state to 
do it if that were the only alternative to 
building the hospital up there on the Ver- 
mont line. 


The idea of preventing re- 
production of insane persons 
is contained in a bill before 
the Wisconsin legislature, which proposes 
to create an examining board of three per- 
sons; a physician, a lawyer and a neurolo- 
gist. Their duty would be to pass upon the 
condition of imbeciles and hopelessly insane, 
and to perform the operation of sterilization. 
At the same time, the state board control- 
ling insane asylums and prisons has rec- 
ommended the penalty of sterilization for 
criminal assault. The Indiana legislature 
has just enacted a similar measure applied 
to idiotic, feeble-minded and criminal males. 


Sterilization 
of Insane. 


It is interesting to see how 
Oe tay al much better it is for a child 
Heredity. to pass through the hands 
of a benevolent society and be placed out in 
a good home than to stay with its natural 
parents, no matter how good they are. The 
superintendent of what a speaker at the 
last National Conference of Charities, called 
“the leading charitable society” of a great 
city, is quoted as saying that his society 
had kept track of all cases in which infants 
of bad parents had been adopted by good 
people and that they had yet to find where 
one had gone wrong. He could mention 
hundreds of instances, etc. We all know 
cases of children of most excellent parents 
who have gone wrong; of course this was 
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because they have not had the advantages of 
the placing out method as it is practiced 
by that society. 


Thanks to the fiscal super- 
and Per vision of state charities (and 
Capita Cost. the mild weather of last win- 
ter) the coal bill of the New York state in- 
stitutions was $20,000 less last year than the 
year before. The farms and gardens yielded 
much better than ever before. The institu- 
tions are making more of their own cloth- 
ing and other supplies. And the total reduc- 
tion in average per capita cost is six mills 
per week—from $168.97 to $168.67 per an- 
num. 


Coal Bills 


The Minnesota senate wants 
Guardians of to make the State Board of 
the Insane. Control of Institutions into a 

board of guardians of the insane so that 
when surgical operations are necessary— 
and the natural guardians of the patient can- 
not be reached—the board of control may 
give their consent and the physicians may 
be relieved of their responsibility. This 
seems like a sensible and helpful plan. 


Board of 


Clinics at One of the things most need- 
State ed for the improved care 
Hospitals. of the insane is that physi- 


cians at large shall know more about it. If 
every doctor could promptly detect and prop- 
erly treat incipient cases, there would be 
many more recoveries and fewer chronic 
lunatics. The probability of recovery di- 
minishes rapidly as the time between on- 
set of the disease and proper treatment in- 
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creases. There is only one way for doctors 
to learn, and that is by clinical instruction 
and the only possibility of a clinic is at the 
state hospitals. The Illinois legislators who 
are trying to defeat the plans of the Board 
of State Charities, to hold clinics at the hos- 
pitals for the instruction of graduated phy- 
sicians, are probably more insincere than ig- 
norant. If they did not have the hospital 
clinics to object to, they would soon find 
something else to serve their purpose. 


The appropriation committee 
is in favor of a bill increas- 
ing the support of the hos- 


Pennsylvania. 


"pitals for insane by $200,000 per annum. 


Also for $1,590,800 for new buildings dur- 
ing the coming two years. The chairman 
says this will provide for 1950 additional 
inmates or 362 more than the present sur- 
plus of patients, which number should be 
enough for the natural increase of the bien- 
nial period. He also thinks that an appro- 
priation of $243,500 will furnish and equip 
buildings for the feeble-minded and epilep- 
tics in the new institution at Spring City 
to be completed next June!!! The chair- 
man surely has had little experience in pub- 
lic building or else he is an invincible opti- 
mist. On the whole the insane situation 
in Pennsylvania is brighter than it has been 
for many a day. Now if only the situation 
is striking enough to cause commissions 
and contractors to act with vigor and push 
the work so that relief shall come as quickly 
(let us say), as it would if it were the 
work of a private corporation, building a 
sky-scraper in New York or Chicago, 


Civic Improvement 


For the In Boston, under the lead of 
eae the Massachusetts Civic Lea- 
ood. 


gue, and in Rochester, N. Y., 
under the lead of the Children’s Playground 
League and of other organizations for social 
betterment, there has been serious effort 
this spring to secure more supervised play- 
grounds. In both places the special effort 
has been to get the playgrounds put under 
the control of the Board of Education. In 
Rochester it is hoped to effect this in the 
new charter. Rochester has also been try- 
ing to secure a municipal appropriation for 
a new playground in a congested residential 
section, and—as a distinct, but allied, effort 
—to secure an, extension of the public 
school’s neighborhood social service. The 
argument for the transfer of the play- 
grounds from the park department to the 
school board has not been based on any 
criticism of the park board management of 
them. Under the latter’s authority the 
playgrounds have proved a success. But it 
is based on the idea that the work of a 


supervised playground is educational to a 
considerable degree, and as such properly 
belongs to the educational authorities. The 
Rochester aldermen were induced, after a 
deal of labor over two of them, to include 
in the tax levy an item of $50,000 for the 
new playground. This is not much, but it 
will make a beginning in a district where 
even a little can do much good. And as to 
getting fuller value for a neighborhood from 
its public school facilities, by opening read- 
ing rooms, game rooms, and a gymnasium 
in the school house, for evening use, a 
school betterment association has been or- 
ganized in one district for the purpose of 
putting the theory to the test. If the exper- 
iment works out as well as expected, and 
as it has in other places, the movement is 
likely to grow more important. At all 
events, Rochester, the rapid growth of which 
has lately necessitated a new charter, has 
shown that its citizens are not forgetful of 
the social obligations imposed by a larger 
population. 
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Betreent Organization for town better- 
Organiza. ment is well illustrated in 


tions. Wellesley, Massachusetts. An 
outsider might be pardoned for wondering 
whether there is not more of it than neces- 
Sary. At any rate, it seems that the whole 
ground must be effectually covered and the 
condition is suggestively instructive. There 
is the Wellesley Club, which discusses town 
affairs in advance of the town meetings and 
so enables its members to vote intelligently 
on the propositions that come up; there is 
the Joint Committee, of the Wellesley, the 
Hills, and the Falls Improvement Societies, 
which works with the selectmen, co-operat- 
ing with them for the town’s good; there 
is the Village Improvement Association, a 
flourishing and active organization; and 
finally there is a weekly paper, called The 
Townsman, which is the organ of all these 
forces and a champion of civic progress. 
To get an idea of the questions that come 
before these organizations, of how closely 
in touch they are with the town’s life, and 
of the abundance of the supply of questions 
to interest them, one may turn to a single 
issue of The Townsman, in which there are 
notes of meetings of all three. All the 
meetings had been held within the week. 
The Wellesley Club considered the plans 
for the new high school. The joint commit- 
tee approved the selectmen’s request that 
the town appropriate $500 for street signs, 
discussed the redecoration of the town hall, 
approved the notice as to the condition of 
the ice for skating, some drownings having 
occurred in recent years for want of such 
notice; and received a report on the estab- 
lishment of an additional public telephone 
booth. The Village Improvement Associa- 
tion acknowledged a special subscription of 
$200 for school garden work, considered the 
treatment of the village square, voted $25 
for tree planting on Arbor Day; received 
a report on the conditions along the Boston 
& Albany Railroad tracks, and made plans for 
an improvement rally. Ata later meeting com- 
mittees were appointed on Arbor Day, on 
the improvement of a certain corner, and on 
poles and wires. There was a discussion 
of the station grounds, and congratulations 
on the formation of yet another improve- 
ment society—this one to represent the 
Fells district, with a membership from 
nearly every family in its community. That 
is the way to do things. 


The trees of Hartford, Conn., 
are about as well looked 
after as the trees of any city 
in the United States. It is a beautiful city, 
there is a good deal of public spirit, and 
its streets have many old and noble trees 
that command love and pride. Finally, the 
‘ deus loci was a tree—the charter oak—so 
that people’s thoughts turn naturally to 
trees. A couple of years ago quite a re- 
markable Report on the Street Tree Ques- 
tion was issued by the Hartford Florist 


Street Trees. 
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Club. Altogether, the moderate statement, 
“as well looked after as the trees of any 
city,” might perhaps be slightly strength- 
ened. The Hartford trees have received 
more care and thought than in a great many 
cities. This fact gives interest and special 
significance to the report issued this winter 
by an expert appointed to inspect and make 
an inventory of the street trees of Hartford. 
He reported that he had examined 5,800, tab- 
ulating their conditions and needs. He found 
that a majority of all the trees needed prun- 
ing, spraying or cementing. On Washington 
street, which received particular attention 
because its trees are unusually large, 200 
out of 271 needed pruning for dead wood, 
and out of 114 maples, 92 were affected by 
cottony maple scale, for which the remedy 
is spraying with kerosene emulsion. On 
this street the value of the trees, commer- 
cially estimated, was figured at $87,500.81. 
There is much in this report to make other 
communities think. The great need of care 
for this neglected public asset and the en- 
ormous value, figured even commercially, 
of this asset have not had the consideration 
from city officials that they deserve. 


Vacant A correspondent sends to 

Lot this department an account 
Gardening. of the success of a “vacant 
lot garden” in Chicago, and directions for 
establishing such gardens. The letter is 
of special interest now as a seasonable sug- 
gestion. The idea is of course familiar to 
those interested in civic improvement; but 
here are the practical details: Secure the 
use of a vacant lot, and in so doing get 
permission in writing to remove all living 
plants or crops, and any fence you may 
erect, within a certain number of days after 
notice is given to you that you must move. 
More lots are suitable than might be sup- 
posed, even sandy and clayey soil yielding 
results if enough work be put in. But the 
work on all difficult soil must be intelligent, 
even scientific, and it will be well in such 
cases to get good advice. Clear the lot of 
stones, tin cans, and rubbish; then plow 
or spade it. Finish by raking, for the soil 
must be pulverized. In the ordinary lot- 
garden, seldom more than 100 feet square. 
(a quarter acre) there is no reason why the 
amateur gardeners should not do all this 
work. Cultivate the ground and, if nec- 
essary, fence the plot.. Make a plan for 
the garden, showing the individual parts 
and what shall be planted in each. The 
children can do the measuring. Then plant. 
As to the success to be anticipated from a 
garden thus tended, the instance cited is 
that of a garden looked after by the children 
of the Chicago. Home for the Friendless—a 
garden for which the neighborhood center 
committee of the Chicago Woman’s Club 
was responsible. The crops from this gar- 
den included last year, among other things, 
three dozen cucumbers, half a bushel of 
peas, one and a half bushels of beans, thir- 
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teen and a half dozen ears of corn, five 
and one-half dozen beets, and “let- 
tuce without measure.” The eastern 


fence was a solid mass of morning glories, 
and against the north fence nasturtiums 
banked themselves. There were other flow- 
ers, so that the home was gay with them 
all summer. “In the matter of practical 
instruction the garden accomplished what 
nothing else could do.” This does not ap- 
ply only to horticultural and agricultural 
instruction. The class in manual training 
made stakes for the garden; the children 
sewed garments for use there; the cooking 
classes prepared and cooked vegetables 
which their own members had raised, and 
the class in English “wrote feelingly con- 
cerning the garden, with the understanding 
born of that first-hand knowledge and gen- 
uine interest which unite when a small boy 
promises, as one of these did, to be ready 
at 4 o’clock in the morning to continue work 
interrupted by darkness.” Incidentally, the 
garden became an adornment to the neigh- 
borhood, in substitution for a yard of weeds. 


Not only are civic improve- 
ment clubs sprinkled about 
in North Dakota as certainly 
as in the eastern states, but within a few 
weeks a call has been issued for a civic 
improvement convention there—the first to 
be held in that state. The announcement 
says that “among the subjects to be taken 
up are the care of streets, parks, river 
banks, city health and sanitation; the beau- 
tification of cities; the co-operation of civic 
improvement leagues and other organiza- 
tions with mayors and city councils; the de- 
velopment of civic-spirited men, women and 
children; the enforcement of law; the im- 
provement of conditions in local public 
places, as raiiroad stations; the provision 
of rest rooms for women; facilities for 
recreation for the young, and other topics 
as may seem advisable.” It would appear 
that the convention will have to be a long 
one, if it is to touch on other topics be- 
sides all those given. But the great thing 
is that so much is contemplated and earnest- 
ly undertaken in North Dakota, where the 
problems still are new. 


North Dakota 
in Line 
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The report of the New York 


New York 
Inprovenient City Improvement Commis- 
Report. sion, recently submitted to 


the mayor, makes a notable addition to the 
winter’s list of beautifully published city 
plan reports as described here a month ago. 
With its stiff cover, its cream paper, its 
luxurious spacing, this is in some respects 
the handsomest of the several profusely il- 
lustrated reports. The commission has been 
at work on its problem for upwards of three 
years, having been appointed in December, 
1908. A preliminary report was brought 
‘out at the end of a year and the final re- 
port advocates many of the changes that 
were tentatively put forward in that. It 
is an interesting study; but, owing to var- 
ious unfavorable local conditions, it does 
not seem likely that its recommendations 
will be carried out in any large degree. Yet 
it is something to have dreamed. The plans 
of the commission will be more fully con- 
sidered in a later issue of CHARITIES AND 
THE COMMONS. 


School At a meeting during the 
ar te pete winter in Haverhill, Mass., 
chusetts. of the State Association of 


School Superintendents, it was unanimously 
resolved to work for the establishment of 
public school gardens in every city, village, 
and county in Massachusetts. Surely, no 
body of men or women could work for this 
object more efficiently than can the school 
superintendents, nor could the worth of the 
movement have more authoritative witness 
than theirs. 


A recent note in this depart- 
ment referred to the anti- 
noise campaign. Trenton, 
N. J., has now joined in it, a resolution 
having been recently adopted by the council 
calling for the appointment of a committee 
to draft an anti-noise ordinance. The reso- 
lution recited that ‘the continued growth of 
the city has caused an increase of street 
noises to such an extent that they have be- 
come a nuisance.” 


Anti=Noise 
at Trenton. 


Treatment of the Delinquent 


Kugene Smith, in a chapter 

tion in on The Science of Penology 

Penology. in the memorial volume to 
Colonel Henry Martyn Boies shows how 
fundamental and far-reaching is the field of 
the indeterminate sentence: ‘Many persons 
who accept the theory of the indeterminate 
sentence fail to realize that the theory 
logically involves the upheaval and subver- 
sion of the entire structure of the criminal 
law as it has stood from time immemorial. 


The Revolu= 


All the penal codes, with their elaborate 
system of graduated penalties, the indeter- 
minate sentence sweeps away as utter rub- 
bish; it repudiates as false and indefensible 
the very foundations on which all criminal 
law has been built; it substitutes a new 
corner-stone, that of protection of the public 
and reformation of the criminal, in the place 
of vindictive retribution and _ expiation 
through punitive suffering, and upon this 
new foundation it would erect a radically 
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new superstructure of criminal law. It 
logically reverses the attitude of the state 
toward the criminal; formerly the state 
presented itself to the criminal as an aveng- 
ing fury; seizing him only to inflict suffer- 
ing upon him and, when it had wreaked its 
vengeance, casting him out with threaten- 
ings for the future; the indeterminate sen- 
tence presents the state to the criminal as a 
kindly, paternal power, seeking to uplift 
and rehabilitate him, aiming to fit him for 
restoration to freedom, and finally to send 
him forth with a helping hand. Thus, the 
revolution in criminal law included in the 
principle of the indeterminate sentence is 
not less momentous than the change wrought 
in astronomy by the Copernican system, 
which stopped the sun and stars in their ab- 
surd circuit about the stationary earth, and 
set the world in motion.” 


The proceedings of the thir- 
teenth Conference of Dis- 
charged Prisoners Aid So- 
cieties of Great Britain have come to hand. 
The volume contains a great variety of 
matter which is valuable to all interested in 
the right treatment of offenders. A subject 
which received much consideration at the con- 
gress was that of juvenile courts and pro- 
bation. J. Courteney Lord, chairman of the 
children’s courts of Birmingham, called 
attention to the importance of getting the 
right kind of probation officers. Evidently 
the qualifications which seem most impor- 
tant to us in this country as based on expe- 
rience, namely, tact, sympathy and interest 
in the work are those which have impressed 
our English friends. One of the difficulties 
in Great Britain is that there is no fund 
from which officers can be paid. John Lind- 
say of Glasgow spoke of the probation guard- 
ianship in Scotland. It appears that in the 
city of Dundee in both the police and the 


Probation 
in England. 


The Trend of Things 
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sheriff's criminal courts, the probation sys- 
tem has been in successful operation for six 
years. It has not been in operation, however, 
in any other city or town in Scotland. Par- 
liamentary legislation would be necessary 
before probation could be carried out in Scot- 
land on the same lines and to the same 
extent as it is carried out in Massachusetts, 
but it was pointed out that a great deal can 
be done under existing laws. 

Sir Howard Vincent, who introduced the 
first offenders act in the House of Commons 
in 1886, which became a law January 1, 1888, 
believes that the time has now arrived when 
probation officers may be introduced into 
the English system as was originally pro- 
vided in the act, and he has already made a 
move in that direction. 


The Borstal system is already 
familiar to some of our read- 
ers as a reformatory system 
which has been applied at the old convict 
prison at Borstal in Kent, England, since 
1892. It is applied to boys from seventeen 
to twenty-one. And it is described by Sir 
Evelyn Ruggles-Brise, chairman of Her 
Majesty’s Prison Commision, as “a simple 
system of firm and exact discipline, tempered 
by an ascending scale of rewards and privi- 
leges, which depend upon a system of marks 
for industry, conduct and special merit.” 
The results are described as “‘truly marvel- 
ous.” Nearly fifty per cent of these lads 
have been reinstated in honest employment, 
notwithstanding that out of some 200 cases, 
only about a dozen were first offenders. 
The Borstal system has also been extended 
to boys from sixteen to twenty-one sentenced 
to penal servitude and is in operation at 
Dartmoor. Nearly 100 of the young convicts 
are being trained in physical drill and 
gymnastics and in various trades as well as 
in farming. 


The Borstal 
System. 
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Carl Snyder writes in the April Hvery- 
body’s on The Growing Railway Death Roll: 
Who is Responsible? In 1905, he shows, it 
was twice as dangerous to travel on a rail- 
way train or to work for a railway company 
in the United States as it was in 1895. All 
railways are not alike in this respect for in 
these ten years there was one road which 
did not kill a passenger in an _ accident. 
Moreover, 279 American roads, covering 
more than half the total track mileage, and 
carrying more than half the passenger 
mileage had no passengers killed in train 
‘accidents in 1906. All other roads, however, 
with less than half the track mileage and 
less than half the passenger mileage, killed 
182 passengers. In this country not one- 


quarter of the total mileage is covered by 
any block signal system at all. 
* * * 

The Doctor in the Public School is the 
title under which Dr. John J. Cronin tells 
in the April Review of Reviews of the ben- 
eficient results of medical examination of 
school children. “It has been shown,” he 
says, “that ninety-five per cent of backward 
children and of mentally deficient children 
have physical defects which can be rem- 
edied, thus improving their mentality as 
well as their physical health. Moral ob- 
liquity, if which truancy is the first manifes- 
tation in school life, goes hand in hand with 
physical defects. Thus among eighty-three 
truants examined by the Department of 
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Health in the Special Truant School, eighty- 
seven per cent were found to have physical 
defects, in most cases of a remediable char- 
acter. We have shown beyond peradventure 


that physical defects exist in about sixty — 


per cent of all school children in New York; 
that in most cases these defects are remedi- 
able by proper treatment and that the early 
discovery of these defects is the prime factor 
in the maintenance of the health of the 
school children and in enabling them to pur- 
sue their studies.” 
* * as 

The powerful German Social Democracy 
is the subject of an article. by Robert 
Hunter in the April number of the Interna- 
tional Socialist Review. The history of the 
Socialist movement in Germany is traced 
briefly from the beginning, and it is seen 
that there have been several times in the 
past where the Reichstag representation fell 
off with an increasing vote, as it did in the 
last election. A recent census bulletin on 
the size of industrial units has been analyzed 
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Address allcommunications to Miss Helen M. Kelsey, 
Editor Employment Exchange of CHARITIES AND THE 
COMMONS, Room 535,156 Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose 
postage if a reply is desired. 


OUNG woman, college graduate, who has done 
successfully a piece of original investigation in 
connection with labor problems, wishes an op- 

portunity to continue such work during the coming 
year. 


OUNG man of considerable business experience 
wishes position as Financial Secretary with 
some large institution or society. 


OUNG women of experience with children, either 
as primary or kindergarten teachers, or as 
volunteer workers in the settlements, wish op- 

portunities in the Fresh Air Work in the vicinity of 
New York. 


OUNG woman who has had practical experience 

in settlement management, but who prefers the 

5 actual work with people rather than organizing, 

wishes an opening in the Fall as Asst. Head Worker in 

a well-established settlement, where she can gain fur- 
ther experience. 


OUNG woman with experience in kindergarten 

teaching wishes immediate employment in New 

t York City in any line of work where her train- 
ing would be of value. 


ANTED—A woman of experience in settlement 
management to take the Head-Workership in 
a settlement in the vicinity of New York. 


WY tlement won of successful experience in set- 


tlement work to take charge of the boys’ and 
_ mnen’s departments in a well-established settle- 
ment in the East. 


ANTED—A general secretary ina ©.0O.S. in a 

small city in Eastern Pennsylvania. Work is 

_ well established and some one of experience in 

organized charity methods is needed immediately to 
carry it on. 


ANTED—Young woman, who wishes opportun- 
uy to gain an insight into settlement methods, 
who is free to take a position at once for the 

next four months. No salary beyond living expenses. 


ANTED—Woman to do visiting for. a Bap- 
tist church in the South. 
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by H. L. Slobodin in the same magazine. 
Not only is the industrial life of the nation 
coming into the hands of fewer and fewer 
firms, it shows, but the large firms show an 
efficiency far in excess of the smaller. An 
interesting fact is that the large firms pay 
far better wages than the smaller. 


* * * 


The Hull House Labor Museum is de- 
scribed by Katherine Louise Smith in the 
April Pilgrim. Different forms of spinning 
and weaving are illustrated by women. Ital- 
ian, Greek, Russian and Syrian, each in na- 
tive costume. “One sees the Greek spin with 
a hand spindle, composed of a straight stick 
with a couple of discs; then he discovers that 
the Russian spins with the same spindle but 
fastened to a frame and that the Italian and 
Syrian employ the same method, but hold 
the spindle in a reverse position. All the 
spindles are set in motion by being twirled 
on the hip, and then held in the air, while 
the rapid revolution of the stick twists the 
thread.” The products are offered for sale 
in addition to being exhibited and a whole- 
some pride is aroused among the immi- 
grants over their native handicrafts. 


Le eae 


A new magazine with the name Altruria, 
has made its appearance in New York with 
the editorial policy, ‘All sides of all ques- 
tions.” ‘‘We love our fellow men. We be- 
lieve in the essential goodness of human na- 
ture. We know that most of the mean and 
wicked things of this world are done not 
out of wickedness, but out of ignorance, and 
on account of wrong social conditions.” Al- 
truria aims to be “a sanely radical journal.” 
Having expended several pages on the scope 
of Altruria, the editor proceeds about his 
business of writing and letting others write 
trenchantly. The Hearst newspapers are 
defended, anarchism is unmercifully dealt 
with and finally “Comstockery” is scored, 
and moral and physical prophylaxis demand- 
ed. 


THE BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
offers a two years’ course in the study of nursing to 
women from 21 to 33 years of age, with High School 
education. An allowance of $7.00 and $10.00 
per month is made for uniforms and books. 
For information address. 


Superintendent School of Nurses, 


BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL, 
Cherry Street, New York City. 


MAUD FLOWERTON 
Investigates and gathers facts, statistics, etc., for 


CHARITIES, PHILANTHROPY, 
NEWSPAPERS & MAGAZINES 


By appointment only, 144 East 22d St., N. Y. Tel. 6406 Gramercy 


Member of Executive Committee of St. Paul’s Co- 
operative Club of Business and Professional Women. 
Visitor of Italian Division Calvary Settlement. Active 
Patroness of Clear Pool Camp. 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


After a hard fight through 
the New York Assembly 
the A. E. Smith anti-co- 
caine bill last Monday arrived at its 
final reading in the Senate. Its oppon- 
ents succeeded in the Assembly in secur- 
ing the omission of all the poisons 
originally covered by the bill except co- 
caine and eucaine, as explained in a pre- 
vious issue of this journal. As far as it 
goes the bill is a good one, but its effect- 
iveness was pretty nearly destroyed in 
the Senate by an amendment changing 
the selling of the drugs without a pre- 
scription from a felony to a _ misde- 
meanor. The backers of the bill pointed 
to the failure of other prohibitions that 
are classed as misdemeanors as an argu- 
ment against the change, and claim that 
the unrestricted sale of the drug is little 
short of murder. Expert practitioners 
place the length of life of the habitual 
cocaine fiend at not more than two years 
while, furthermore, the use of the drug 
leads to the lowest forms of degeneracy. 
So far the campaign against cocaine has 
resulted in a health ordinance issued by 
Commissioner Darlington in New York 
city under which a conviction was re- 
cently secured of one of the men most 
heavily engaged in the retail traffic of 
the drug. The campaign has also re- 
sulted in the exclusion from the United 
States mails of five well-known catarrh 
mixtures, while one of the most adver- 
tised claims that all cocaine is now 
eliminated from the preparation. How 
lucrative this illicit selling of the drug 
is in New York can be seen when one 
of the retail dealers sells some 480,000 
grains every fortnight, the retail price 
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Still After 
the Cocaine 
Fiend. 


being three grains for ten cents. In 
New Orleans, where using the drug is 
a felony the police made 40,000 arrests 
in the first eighteen months of enforcing 
the new law; in Chicago a police esti- 
mate places the number of users at 70,- 
000 ; the estimate for New York has been 
placed at 80,000. The evil is said to be 
even greater, in proportion, in some of 
the smaller cities, especially in the towns. 


The Exten- An eleemosynary associa- 
of the tion has been incorporated 

Groszmann d he 1 f th 
School. under the laws of the state 


of New Jersey, which is designed to carry 
on a work, unique in the educational field, 
and notable for its bearing upon a num- 
ber of social problems. The incorpora- 
tion is an advance step in the develop- 
ment of the Groszmann School and as 
stated in its charter the main purposes 
are: 


To establish and conduct schools and in- 
stitutions for the treatment, care, and edu- 
cation of nervous and atypical children; to 
provide for the delivery and holding of lec- 
tures, exhibitions, public’ meetings, classes 
and conferences, calculated directly or in- 
directly to advance the cause of education; 
to establish and maintain laboratories for 
the scientific study of this problem; to pub- 
lish books, pamphlets, or periodicals em- 
bodying the results of investigation; to 
establish and maintain a library; to estab- 
lish courses of instruction for teachers, 
etc.; and to so administer whatever funds 
may be collected as to promote to the best 
advantage whichever of the above move- 
ments may be inaugurated. 


To estimate the significance of the un- 
dertaking it is necessary to review what 
might be called Dr. Groszmann’s mission 
to the atypical child in society. The gen- 
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eral reader is becoming more and more 
conscious of the general movement in this 
field, catching glimpses of passing land- 
marks which to him have been discon- 
nected and obscure. He now hears more 
and more frequently of the reports of 
school physicians who startle us with 
appalling figures indicating how large a 
percentage of the ordinary school chil- 
dren deviate more or less from the nor- 
mal; of the efforts of school boards in 
many important cities to inaugurate and 
intelligently conduct special or ungraded 
classes for at least some of these children ; 
of the statements of the superintendents 
of state institutions for the feeble-minded, 
epileptic, mentally arrested, or otherwise 
abnormal persons, which point out that 
many could have been saved earlier in 
their lives, or are now not in their 
right places; and of the social workers in 
reformatories and other penal institutions 
who are bending every energy toward a 
study of the causes producing criminal 
action in the individual. In a sense all 
these activities seek one final goal—to 
learn the initial causes portending digres- 
sion from the normal, and to apply such 
knowledge in the education of new gener- 
ations. Dr. Maximilian P. E. Groszmann 
has set as his task the recognition of the 
beginnings of these things in the child 
and to mold or remold its mind and soul 
while still plastic and unfettered by fixed 
and deleterious habits; and the school 
which until now he has carried on as a 
private venture just outside of Plainfield 
on the crest of Watchung Mountain, has 
been a laboratory for a study of children 
on this border line between the nor- 
mal and the defective. Dr. Groszmann 
brought to this new and delicate work his 
pioneer experience in a number of our 
present educational reforms. In conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Nathan Oppenheim of New 
York, he started with one case in 1900 
to work out a medico-educational regi- 
men, commensurate with its particular 
needs. A boy of nine was removed from 
his parents and early environment. He 
sought to remold the boy, as it were, re- 
casting his habits and organizing his men- 
tal response. Out of this first case, de- 
veloped the work and method now carried 
out with a group of children at the Grosz- 
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mann School, to which the present incor- 
poration plans to give broader applica- 
tion. The general method employed has 
been described as follows: 


Dr. Groszmann usually takes a case in 
hand after gleaning as complete and accu- 
rate a history of its early life as the parents 
and their consulting physicians can fur- 
nish. He then removes the child completely 
from the influence of its previous environ- 
ment, subjecting it to a close study for 
some weeks to verify earlier impressions 
and to learn its reaction to its new sur- 
roundings. He seeks to place it in a 
strengthening atmosphere, one which is per- 
meated with the spirit of love and under- 
standing. A constant process of weeding 
out wrong habits and replacing them with 
rational, or where this is inapplicable, imi- 
tative modes of response is begun. A close 
co-ordination of home and school life, to- 
gether with a carefully adjusted physical 
and outdoor regimen is planned, and almost 
daily written reports of observations are 
filed as a record of progress or relapse. 
The individual child is the unit which de- 
termines the nature of its class-work and 
general reaction. Regular physiological and 
psychological measurements and tests form 
the indices of its progress. Added to this 
earefully adjusted educational regimen is 
the suggestion and advice of the consulting 
physicians. A close co-operation of educa- 
tional and medical science is effected. The 


‘ultimate results are determined by the na- 


ture of the case, the time allowed to work 
with it, and the atmosphere it enters after 
leaving the institution. Under reasonably 
favorable conditions many have profited and 
are holding their own in their communities. 


Of the significance of the proper edu- 
cation of the exceptional child Dr. Grosz- 
mann says: 


Such a child is on the borderland between 
the typical and the non-typical. It tends to 
become an increment to that vast army of 
the shiftless, indolent, vagrant, or criminal 
element; to the feeble-minded, insane, or 
morally perverted; to the unstable, unhappy, 
neuropathic victims of wrong environment 
and early educational blunders. That the 
balance can be inclined toward normal man- 
hood and womanhood has now been deter- 
mined. Though it may become truly de- 
fective with years if neglected and thus be a 
menace and a charge upon society, it can 
be made into a valuable adjunct to its com- 
munity by proper training. 


Medical Upon the initative and un- 

nspection . 5 

in Milwaukee der the direction of the 
Schools. 


Milwaukee Medical Society 
there has recently been made in that city 
an examination of school children, with 
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a view to determining the necessity for 
organizing a permanent and systematic 
plan of medical examination such as has 
been in force for some years in New 
York and several other cities. From the 
first there was the most cordial and ef- 
fective co-operation from the school 
board. The details of the examination 
were determined by conferences between 
the superintendent of schools, Charles 
Pearse, and the committee from the medi- 
cal society, composed of Drs. A. J. Patek, 
chairman, George P. Barth and A. W. 
Akerley, to whom full power for investi- 
gation and report was delegated. Three 
districts, the schools of which draw their 
pupils from different social strata, were 
deemed sufficient to afford a fair average 
of conditions. The examination was 
undertaken for a period of one month 
and a detailed report with recommenda- 
tions has now been rendered to the school 
board. Physicians reported at each 
school at nine o’clock and “inspected first 
those pupils whom the teachers of the 
various grades sent in for some dis- 
ability which they noted or because the 
child was absent three or more consecu- 
tive days, and secondly each grade sepa- 
rately. It was possible to follow this 
plan in two of the districts but in the 
third the number of pupils sent in to the 
physicians each morning was so great 
that the doctors found it impossible in 
the time allotted to inspect the school 
grade by grade.” In this third district, 
the school being located on Ninth street 
north of Walnut, the report declares that 
conditions were “in fact terrible.’ Of 
114 cases of pediculosis reported, 103 
were found in this district. Other cases 
of contagious disease included two of 
chicken pox, three of diphtheria and nine 
of acute tonsilitis. 

The percentage of defective eyes was 
rather low—only 21.3%. This did not 
include complete statistics from the third 
district where the time was too short for 
a systematic examination. Many of the 
children with defective eyesight were not 
wearing glasses and “one can easily see 
under what disadvantages they are labor- 
ing. The percentage of short-sighted 
‘children in Milwaukee schools (21.3% ) 
is somewhat low as compared to that ot 
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other cities but it is far higher that it 
should be and especially so when the dis- 
ability can be so easily corrected.” After 
outlining what has been accomplished in 
other cities through school medical ex- 
amination, the report states concisely the 
object of such systematic inspection. 


The primary reason for medical inspection 
of schools is to prevent the spread of com- 
municable diseases by excluding from school 
and quarantining such cases as may have 
been unrecognized or returned to the class 
room while still infectious to other chil- 
dren. The second object is to place the 
child in the most favorable condition for 
progress in school by discovering and re- 
moving such defects as interfere with 
normal, physical and mental growth. A 
third purpose is to note the growth and de- 
velopment of school children. Physical per- 
fection and mental activity are known to 
bear a definite relationship to each other. 


The report declares, moreover, that 
the inspection of schools should also in- 
clude the supervision of the sanitation 
of the building, with regard to proper 
cleanliness, ventilation, light and_ heat. 
Recommendations submitted in the name 
of the Milwaukee Medical Society are: 


1. That all the schools be placed under 
systematic medical inspection, or, if not all, 
those schools which are attended by the pu- 
pils from the more crowded sections of the 
city. 

2. That a board be organized composed 
of one chief medical inspector who will su- 
pervise the work, and an efficient corps of 
assistants—as many as will be deemed neces- 
sary to insure adequate inspection, each in- 
spector to be assigned to not more than four 
schools. 

3. That medical inspection of schools 
maintain close relations with the city 
health department or be an adjunct bureau 
of that department. 


Toronto The Ontario government 
Psychiatric has decided upon a step in 
Clinic. regard to the treatment 


of acute cases of mental diseases which 
will mark a radical departure from the 
systems now in vogue in Canada. A 
psychiatric clinic is to be established in 
connection with the new Toronto Gen- 
eral Hospital. It is intended that the 
clinic shall occupy a separate building in 
connection with the new hospital, with 
accommodation for one hundred patients, 
and equipped in the most modern and 
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approved manner for the treatment of the 
insane. The building, equipment, and 
the system of treating patients will, in 
fact, be modeled on that of Munich, 
Germany, established some years ago, 
and which has been followed by wonder- 
fully successful advanced treatment of 
cases of acute insanity throughout Ger- 
many. One of the results of the es- 
tablishment of the clinic in Toronto will 
be the doing away with the local state 
asylum. Instead of cases of insanity 
being sent there, they will be treated 
first at the hospital under wholly hospital 
surroundings. If they recover, they will 
then be sent back to their homes without 
any of the stigma unfortunately attach- 
ing to those who have been subjected to 
asylum treatment. If the cases become 
chronic they will be sent to Mimico or 
other asylums, where the cottage accom- 
modation system, impossible in Toronto, 
is to be increased with that end in view. 
An item of $100,000 in the supplementary 
estimates, under the head of “changes in 
the Toronto Asylum,” is directly con- 
nected with the plan above outlined. 


Wattaczen SY anv unsolicited sgitthof 
Associated $12,000 Mrs. Florence 
Fund. Lathrop Page has made the 


first start toward an endowment fund 
for the Associated Charities of the na- 
tional capital. Thomas Nelson Page, 
the husband of the donor, attended a 
special meeting of the Board of Manag- 
ers of the Association on Wednesday, 
April 3, at the residence of Justice 
David J. Brewer, president of the so- 
ciety. Mr. Page explained the purpose 
of the gift to be the establishment of a 
trust fund of which only the interest is 
to be used for the purposes of the Asso- 
ciated Charities. The board of manag- 
ers is to have full power to reinvest the 
money at any time and is unrestricted in 
its use of the interest. Justice Brewer 
received for the board the certificates 
representing the investment of $12,000 
and the board of managers passed a 
rising vote of thanks to Mrs. Page. 
Justice Brewer said: “I must say that 
this admirable and worthy gift to a work 
in which we are all so deeply interested 
is most encouraging. It will be a benefit 
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to this community after all of us who are 
present at this meeting have passed 
away.” “Since the very beginning of the 
work in 1882,” said Professor Bernard 
T. Janney, chairman of the board of 
managers, “I have watched the develop- 
ment of the Associated Charities and I 
feel that this gift of Mrs. Page recog- 
nizes and crowns the successful work of 
the past twenity-five years and inaugu- 
rates an era of enlarged usefulness for 
the future.” Col. Archibald Hopkins, 
chairman of the finance committee, said: 
“This gift is just what the association has 
been desiring for some years as the be- 
ginning of an endowment fund which 
should soon equal ‘the $100,000 endow- 
ment of the similar society in Baltimore 
and should provide a regular yearly in- 
come for the work.” After Judge Wil- 
liam H. DeLacy, Dr. George M. Kober, 
William H. Baldwin, Col. George Trues- 
dell, Dr. Sofie A. Nordhoff-Jung, 
George S. Wilson, Miss Florence Spof- 
ford and Miss Helen Nicolay had spoken 
in a similar vein, the board of managers 
appointed Justice David J. Brewer and 
Col. Archibald Hopkins “a special com- 
mittee on endowment,” to report plans 
for taking up at an appropriate time the 
work of securing other endowment gifts 
inspired by that of Mrs. Page. The 
president was asked to convey to Mrs. 
Page a special written expression of the 
board’s appreciation not only of this 
$12,000 but also of the generous yearly 
contribution of $500 with which Mrs. 
Page has steadily assisted the current 
work of the society. 


Garden cities such as those 
abroad are apparently in a 
fair way to be established 
in this country. The Garden Cities Asso- 
ciation of America, the formation and 
purposes of which have already been 
outlined in this journal, now has, accord- 
ing to Dr. W. D. P. Bliss, secretary of 
the association, some $400,000 in land 
and money subscribed to the subsidiary 
companies through which the movement 
is to be promoted. So far there are 800 
acres in Long Island for factories and 
workers ; 5,000 acres in Virginia, mainly 
agricultural; 500 acres in Pennsylvania, 
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near Easton; 247 acres in Connecticut, 
near an industrial city, and 1,000 acres 
in New Jersey for workers in New York. 
Various bodies of capitalists are inter- 
ested, the association itself simply stand- 
ing sponsor for the general idea and 
having in each case appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate and report upon 


the merits of each subsidiary company. 


and also to permanently work with the 
company interested in the property, to 
see that the fundamental ideas of the as- 


sociation are not departed from. Says 
Dr. Bliss: 


The sites in Long Island and Pennsylvania 
are for factories and workers in the factories 
and can only be developed as factories are 
found to move upon them. In the case of 
the Long Island property one factory has 
already agreed to move upon the land and 
therefore operations can begin at no distant 
date, while there are good prospects of other 
factories coming shortly both to this and the 
Pennsylvania property. The Virginia prop- 
osition is in size the largest of all and in 
many ways the most attractive, but will be, 
for some time at least, mainly agricultural 
and only more slowly take the form of a 
garden city. The properties in Connecticut, 
being near an industrial city and those in 
New Jersey, being (at present) within 
thirty-one minutes of New York, and having 
within a radius of twenty miles a population 
of 8,000,000, can be developed for workers 
in their present places of employment with- 
out waiting for factories. While this is not 
the full garden city idea it is immensely 
needed, it can give good garden homes and 
social attractions to a large number of 
people, and can be immediately developed 
and immediately made both remunerative 
and helpful. 

With these various movements the Garden 
Cities Association is thus already committed 
to an immediate large and varied activity. 
Taking all the properties at an average of 
five to the acre, the association will be in a 
position to locate over 375,000 families. Of 
the whole, about 650 acres will be imme- 
diately developed. Plans and designs for 
the lands and houses are being worked out. 
They are intended to be good business in- 
vestments and not charitable gifts. The 
purchasers of homes are willing and able 
to pay for them, even though slowly. As 
all the land thus far has been acquired at 
unimproved acreage valuation, the chance 
for increase of value is good, though the 
profits in the companies will be limited. 
As soon as lots and homes are ready for 
purchasers or tenants, a mass meeting will 
’ be held in Cooper Union and a general cam- 
paign of publicity entered into. 
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Chicago’s Lhe United Hebrew Chari- 
Ghetto ties of Chicago is attack- 
Problem. 


ing the Ghetto problem by 
attempts at forcing disintegration in a 
somewhat novel way which is more local 
in its application than most of the other 
schemes which have been used by Jew- 
ish philanthropies in their efforts to deal 
with the districts in which large num- 
bers of Russian immigrants have made 
their homes. This experiment for the 
solution of the housing problem of the 
Ghetto is being carried on with the 
“Joseph Harris fund,” which has been 
established by a public-spirited citizen 
for the purpose of removing poor fami- 
lies from unsanitary quarters, and fur- 
ther compelling the owners to make such 
property habitable. Incidentally in cases 
where families are moved to more ex- 
pensive quarters, provision is made for 
paying the difference in rent. Thus far 
seventy-two families have been helped 
to places in which a decent existence is 
possible. 


Bellevue Hospital in New 
York has adopted a kinder- 
garten school in connection 
with its children’s ward. The work was 
started at the request of Miss Delano 
who was superintendent of the Nurses’ 
Training School at the time. In 1905 
Miss Minnie Van Deventer was appointed 
teacher by the board of education. From 
the start the kindergarten has been a suc- 
cess, frequently as many as forty chil- 
dren being on the roll, all anxious 
for diversion in mind and body. It is 
the custom to go to the bedside of all 
children who cannot come to the tables, 
thus giving individual instruction. Of 
course the work is necessarily different 
from the regular kindergarten work. 
If there is a very sick child in the ward, 
games and songs must be omitted and 
on account of the many fractured limbs 
the children cannot have any active 
games. Raffia and reedwork have been 
taken up with some of the patients and 
older children, who are apt and seem in- 
terested in it. An interesting practical 
feature of the work is the fact that it 
often suggests means of employment for 
cripples. 


Kindergarten 
in a 
Hospital. 
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; Inspection as a means of 

‘ pee raising the standard of 
nspection. 


milk supply of cities was 
the subject of a recent stereopticon lec- 
ture before the New York School of 
Philanthropy, by Clarence B. Lane, 
assistant chief of the dairying division 
of the bureau of animal industry in the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. About ninety slides were shown 
to illustrate the advantages of a well- 
planned system of milk inspection, from 
the farm to the consumer. Two points 
were made. First was the dishonesty 
in watering, skimming, adding preserva- 
tives, misrepresentation as to certifica- 
tion, testing by tuberculin, or pasteuri- 
zation and sterilization. For the pre- 
vention of dishonesty Mr. Lane advo- 
cated a “score card system” of marking 
with the results to be published widely. 

Inspection, he said, would do much in 
the way of educating the dairymen to 
conform to the law: 

It is all right for our cities to set stand- 
ards for bacteria; it is all right to insist 
that milk shall be cooled; it is all right to 
require that the milk shall contain a cer- 
tain per cent of butter, fat, and solids; it 
is all right to insist that cows be tuberculin- 
tested; but the dairy farmers should be as- 
sisted along all these lines by capable in- 
spectors and given all the help and encour- 
agement possible. The inspector must come 
into personal contact with the individual 
producer. 


Child Labor in Ontario 


Florence Helley 


It is a comprehensive program which 
our neighbors in Ontario are undertak- 
ing for the protection of the children. 
The Hon. Mr. Monteith, chairman of the 
special legislative committee on child la- 
bor, recently presented to the house a 
report containing the following recom- 
mendations : 


That the age for beginning to work in 
stores and factories be made uniform with 
the end of compulsory school attendance at 
fourteen years; 

That the factory act be extended to stores, 
laundries and all places in which work is 
done for wages; 

That the employment of children in ho- 
tels, concert halls, etc., be regulated; 

That the staff of inspectors be increased; 

That running elevators and driving de- 
livery wagons be forbidden to boys under 
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sixteen years of age; and employment in 
breweries and bottling works to children 
under eighteen years; 

That certificates be required of all work- 
ing children showing the holder to be at 
least fourteen years of age, in sound phy- 
sical condition and able to read and write, 
the certificate to be issued by an inspector 
or school principal, or by some other officer 
appointed by the school board for the pur- 
pose; 

That the mining law be revisea and pro- 
vision made for inspectors; 

That dangerous occupations be designated 

which are forbidden to children; 
, That a provincial law be passed govern- 
ing street trades (newsboys, etc.); boys 
working after school hours to be limited to 
7 P. M. and coming under the general re- 
striction of age to fourteen years for day 
work and sixteen years for night work. 


When adopted, these recommendations 
will place Ontario well abreast in several 
important respects of New York in her 
care of her children. Certain other pro- 
visions, however, seem rather belated in 
the light of American experience. Among 
these are the proposed restrictions of the 
hours of labor prescribing that no child 
under sixteen years be employed for 
more than sixty hours per week or eleven 
hours in any one day. This is, however, 
somewhat improved by the total prohi- 
bition of work throughout twelve hours 
at night from 6.30 p. m. to 6.30 a. m. 
When [Illinois has maintained the eight 
hour day and New York and New Jersey 
the nine hour day since 1903, the estab- 
lishment of a day of eleven hours for 
children under sixteen in Ontario would 
seem distinctly backward. Even worse 
is the suggestion that children may work 
in canning factories at twelve years, and 
children of fourteen may work in them 
at night from June 15 to October 1. 
Difficulties of enforcement resemble the 
troubles which still persist in New 
Jersey. Of a total enrollment of 397,- 
ooo children in the province, the average 
school attendance has been but fifty-eight 
per cent. Of 250 cities, towns and in- 
corporated villages upon whom it was 
obligatory to appoint truant officers and 
make truancy returns only seventy-five 
had sent in such returns. To meet this 
the special committee recommends that 
municipalities should be forced to enforce 
the truancy laws or else the government 
should assume the duty. 


Shall the Salvation Army Take the Public 
Into its Confidence? 
Cc. C. Carstens 


Secretary Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 


Considerable light is being shed upon 
the work of the Salvation Army by the 
recent publication of several books and 
pamphlets which concern themselves with 
one or another of that organization’s ac- 
tivities.’ 

The work of the Salvation Army in 
the United States is carried on through 
three distinct corporations, The Salvation 
Army—incorporated under the laws of 
the state of New York, and the Industrial 
Homes Company and the Reliance Trad- 
ing Company—two New Jersey corpora- 
tions of which Miss Booth, commander 
of the Salvation Army, is president; but 
Ranson Caygill, a capitalist, who is not 
officially connected with the Salvation 
Army, is treasurer and business mana- 
ger. It comes therefore as a new light 
and somewhat disturbing revelation that 
purchasers of the War Cry, Post Foun- 
tain pens, and other articles of manufac- 
ture are supplying profits on six per cent 
preferred stock which the Salvation 
Army has guaranteed, and that donors 
of old clothes, shoes, furniture, maga- 
zines, newspapers and books give them, 
not to the Salvation Army but to a cor- 
poration which likewise pays six per cent 
dividends on preferred stock guaranteed 
by the Salvation Army. While there is 
perhaps no false representation on the 
part of the salvage collectors, the gen- 
erous donors have generally supposed 
that the salvage as far as it could be 
used went direct to the poor instead of 
being sold for profit, and that magazines 
and newspapers were distributed in hos- 
pitals, prisons and homes instead of in 
large measure being baled for profit to 
pay interest on a loan with which to 
finance the corporations. 

1The Social seul Work of the Salwation Army. 
Address by HB. Solenberger at the Philadelphia 
meeting of the rational Conference of Charities 


and Correction, May, 1906 

. The Salwation Army and the Public. 

Manson, Routledge, London, 06. 
The Prophet of the Poor—The Life Story of 

General Booth. By Thomas F. G. Coates. Dut- 

ton, New York, 1906. 
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By John 


It is but natural therefore that the 
facts and figures published by the Salva- 
tion Army should receive new scrutiny. 
While the military discipline of an army 
would lead us to expect that “headquar- 
ters” would present consistent informa- 
tion for the education of its patrons, Mr. 
Solenberger calls attention to a maze of 
inconsistencies which leads to nothing 
short of a doubt of all “army” statistics. 
In October, 1905, the Salvation Army in 
the United States is credited with having 
“150 industrial homes, woodyards, and 
stores for the unemployed.” From the 
same source in June, 1906, came a book- 
let styled A Year’s Progress, in which 
appear but “too industrial homes, wood- 
yards, and stores for the unemployed.” 
Possibly neither of these round numbers 
is correct. Or, are fifty “industrial 
homes, etc.,” a negligible quantity? In 
September, 1905, Miss Booth announces 
that the army maintains seventy-four 
shelters in the United States; in May, 
1906, there are eighty-eight shelters, but 
in June, 1906, the Philadelphia Brigadier 
falls back on seventy-four shelters and 
adds “there are four shelters for women.” 
We are curious to know when during 
these nine months the Salvation Army 
had seventy-four, when seventy-eight, 
and when eighty-eight shelters. And just 
what does it mean when the army says it 
has in “the United States an annual pro- 
vision of 3,000,000 beds for the poor.” 
We suspect it means that each of its 
eighty or more lodging houses has an 
average of 100 beds: But, would this 
have served the same purpose? 


Papilc If its annual statements 
Accounting are as full of inconsisten- 
peters cies as its statistics, the 


public unfortunately has no way of find- 
ing it out. While in the balance sheets 
it presents to the public the financial 
status of the army, the inclusion of nom- 
inal rent charges and “depreciation on 
properties” under “income and expendi- 
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tures,” gives the donor and the public in 
general no chance to gain accurate knowl- 
edge of the total income and expenditures 
of the army. But it should be remem- 
bered that these “statements”? concern 
themselves only with the headquarters 
funds of New York and Chicago. No 
public accounting is made anywhere of 
the funds collected and expended locally 
in the hundreds of towns and cities of 
the United States. Donors who have 
sought to get reliable information pri- 
vately, have learned to their sorrow and 
to the discouragement of further contri- 
butions that they were not available. 
There is no local board of trustees; the 
treasurer and the auditor are almost with- 
out exception officers of the local corps. 
Audits are therefore farcical. Will the 
Salvation Army continue much longer to 
stand in a class by itself? Up to this 
time its defiance of the principles of ac- 
counting for trust funds has been nearly 
complete. The dishonesty in the man- 
agement of large trust funds in the last 
year has led to some rude awakenings in 
quarters where no dishonesty was 
charged and the various business philan- 
thropies of the Salvation Army cannot 
hope long to continue in the confidence 
of the public, without which they are 
from their form of organization doomed 
to speedy shipwreck, unless the army will 
take the generous public into its confi- 
dence. 


Conditions Mr. Solenberger _also 
in the Farm gives us additional light on 

* the farm colony, an experi- 

ment which General Booth had planned 
to be the foundation stone of his social 
enterprises, and large sums of money for 
all its various forms of work have flowed 
into the Salvation Army coffers because 
of this experiment. The farm colony of 
Hadleigh, England, was to be the proto- 
type of a large number which the army 
hoped to establish in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. When the 
Salvation Army asserts that the “proper 
solution of the problem of poverty is to 
place the ‘landless man’ on the ‘manless 
land,” it has but restated the problem 
and has gotten no nearer a solution. 
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Booth-Tucker claimed that of the evils 
of society found in America the “worst 
of all is the tendency of public and phil- 
anthropic institutions to give aid only on 
condition of the family being broken up 
and the children made over to them. The 
father must go to this semi-penal insti- 
tution (the penitentiary), the mother to 
a second, and the children to the third.” 
Mr. Solenberger, however, reminds 
Mr. Booth-Tucker that “men are not 


‘sent to the penitentiary in this country 


because they cannot find work, property 
is not confiscated by excessive taxation 
and the whole tendency in child-saving 
work in the United States is the exact 
opposite of that which Booth-Tucker de- 
scribes.” Of the three colonies which 
were started with this imperfect knowl- 
edge of American conditions the one at 
Fort Herrick, Ohio, has ceased to be a 
farm-colony and is now used as an in- 
ebriates’ home. The colonists at Fort 
Amity and Fort Romie have in most in- 
stances become self;supporting and have 
acquired a considerable equity in their 
homesteads, but no data is adduced as 
proof that they were, just prior to the 
period of colonization, dependent upon 
public or private charity; on the contrary 
there is a considerable amount of proof 
that few, if any, belonged to that group 
which corresponds to what William 
Booth calls “the submerged tenth,” for 
whom the farm colony was hailed as a 
panacea. It is not surprising therefore 
to find the department committee of the 
English Parliament appointed to consid- 
er H. Rider Haggard’s report on the 
Salvation Army colonies in America, say- 
ing with regard to Fort Romie and Fort 
Amity, “the settlements, then, do not | 
prove that, so far as colonization is con- 
cerned, unskilled and untrained persons 
can be taken from towns, put upon the 
land and thrive there.” No one doubts 
but that American colonists who have 
“certificates of both physical and moral 
soundness” will succeed where land is 
provided on easy terms, but is the Sal- 
vation Army justified to ask the public 
for large funds to experiment with these 
on the plea that it is undertaking to solve 
grim poverty? 
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“ - The Salvation Army also 
Soriavived « appeals for funds on the 


plea that it is “lodging thou- 
sands of the homeless.” From the finan- 
cial statement filed with the secretary of 
state of New York it appears that the 
“poor and destitute” who occupied the 
beds of the Salvation Army lodging 
houses paid in actual cash $311,819.32 
which is $21,730.12 over and above the 
total expense of these shelters. The 
Salvation Army is to be commended for 
making the enterprises pay, but its failure 
to give the public these facts raises the 
question of its right to ask support for 
some of its other enterprises. 

New York headquarters reports its 
Christmas dinner collections for Christ- 
mas, 1903, as $20,105.90, while the ex- 
penses of the dinner were $15,586.09, the 
balance being expended in relief during 
the year including payments for postage, 
carfare, stationery, etc. A comparison 
with the Christmas fund of 1904 is not 
exactly possible as the dinner fund was 
not kept separate according to the annual 
statements for 1905, but there is nothing 
pointing to a change in the policy of these 
expenditures. 

The quality of the relief and “social” 
work with individual needy families must 
necessarily depend largely upon the in- 
telligence, devotion and experience of in- 
dividual officers, and undoubtedly many 
good deeds should be put to the credit of 
its officers. Mr. Solenberger cites sev- 
eral instances that present some proof of 
very poor work as well as an unquestion- 
ed tendency to exploit in the “yellow” 
newspapers the misfortunes of the poor 
for the advertisement of the army. The 
instances given also dispel the notion that 
the Salvation Army deals with families 
that do not come to the attention of other 
charitable societies both before and after 
becoming known to the Army. Instead 
of being willing to profit by the successes 
and mistakes of other agencies the Salva- 
tion Army remains unwilling to prevent 
duplication and overlapping of relief, 
and is content to work at cross purposes 
rather than to join hands with others, for 
fear of indirectly subjecting its work to 
others’ scrutiny. 
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Their unwillingness to co-operate with 
local charitable agencies, the entire lack of 
local boards, the levying of enormous annual 
contributions without permitting the donors 
any voice in the expenditure of the funds, 
the strictly military form of government, 
preventing even the “soldiers” of the Army 
from having any part in its management— 
all these defects and many others which 
might be mentioned seem to us to make the 
Salvation Army un-American and ill-adapted 
to carry out progressive and rational meas- 
ures of social relief (p. 23). 


Ever since Professor Hux- 
ley asked in 1891, “Will 
General Booth submit to _ 
competent and impartial legal scrutiny 
the arrangements by which he and his 
successors are prevented from dealing 
with the funds of the so-called ‘army- 
chest’ exactly as he or they may please?” 
and got no satisfactory answer, the army 


Mr. Manson’s 
Book. 


‘has had critics of its financial policy. 


The last one is John Manson, whose 
book The Salvation Army and the Pub- 
lic, piles argument upon argument for 
publicity like veritable Ossa on Pelion. 
He shows that the growth of the army in 
England during the last twelve years has 
been slight, and that while only a very 
few hundreds have been added to the 
officers’ strength during the past fifteen 
years, some five or six thousand officers 
at least must have been trained (in train- 
ing homes) mainly at the public cost. 
One of the many interesting pieces of in- 
formation which the army keeps jeal- 
ously to itself is the number of resigna- 
tions and dismissals of officers which 
take place every year. The amount of 
money expended in the religious work 
of the army in the United Kingdom dur- 
ing these fifteen years is estimated at 
$30,000,000, while only about $2,500,000 
has been expended on social work—a ra- 
tio of twelve to one. He believes, there- 
fore, that since a very large part of this 
money has been collected because of the 
general interest of the public in General 
Booth’s program In Darkest England 
and the Way Out, an undue financial ad- 
vantage is taken of the public by virtue 
of its misconception of the extent of its 
work. As the public are not given the 
proper means of judging of the efficacy 
of the organization’s work in proportion 
to its cost, the question naturally arises 
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whether the army’s hesitation to give 
accurate facts and figures is a necessary 
part of its plans. If in accordance with 
the “orders and regulations” one tenth 
of all the “‘soldiers’” income is to be set 
aside for the use of the army, and, as 
Mr. Booth says, “thousands give five 
shillings a week out of a wage of five and 
twenty shillings,’ Mr. Manson asks why 
social work cannot be entirely severed 
from the religious work of the corps and 
the various congregations be expected to 
meet their own bills as is the case with 
other denominations. Failure to take the 
contributing. public into its confidence 
once more interferes with a clear knowl- 
edge, but “it would appear that the total 
contribution of the members of the army 
in the United Kingdom barely suffices to 
do more than pay half the cost of the 


maintenance of the field and staff officers - 


of the whole organization” (p. 58). Mr. 
Manson shows that the army is over pro- 
vided with halls and over staffed with 
officers much beyond its needs and that 
while other religious bodies undertake 
“social” work they bear the cost them- 
selves. 


Its success has been extraordinary, but it 
has plainly not consisted in raising up, out 
of any class, a band of devoted men and 
women whose “social” work is the natural 
and spontaneous outcome of their fervent 
religious faith and is cheerfully done or 
paid for by their own unaided effort. 

The success has rather consisted in plac- 
ing the cost of holding the fervent faith 
upon the shoulders of people who, for the 
most part, frankly disapprove of it and of 
the methods by which it is maintained and 
sought to be spread; and in allowing the 
social work—also mainly paid for by others 
—constantly to act as an advertisement for 
and to disguise the religious work—so that 
the public are hopelessly confused in regard 
to it, paying several hundred thousand 
pounds a year in England for something 
which they do not want—and which if they 
did want it, they assuredly do not get—to 
the real detriment of all the army’s aims, 
both social and religious (p. 63). 


Under the title of The High Finance 
of Salvationism, Mr. Manson devotes an 
interesting chapter to the discussion of 
its English business-philanthropies. The 
earliest large enterprise was the Salva- 
tion Army Building Association, Limit- 
ed, formed in 1884. Its object was prin- 
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cipally the negotiation of loans to ad- 
vance the aims and objects of the Salva- 
tion Army. The management of the en- 
terprise remained independent of the 
army and on this account it seems trouble 
arose which led to its liquidation. The 
army claimed it could borrow on more 
advantageous terms elsewhere “while the 
directors were not willing to lend their 
shareholders’ money to the army on the 
conditions as to interest or security to 
which the army might have been prepar- 


*ed to agree” (p. 77) 


and could no longer take the responsibility 
of concealing from the shareholders that 
the experiences of the past few years have 
ceased to exist, and that any delay in carry- 
ing out the winding up would be at the ex- 
pense of the shareholders’ interests and 
would involve the sacrifice of their rights 
(p. 345). 


In Darkest England had among other 
plans proposed the founding of a poor 
man’s bank, but when the Reliance Bank, 
Limited, was founded the original de- 
sign of lending money to the “little” man 
had become altered to that of borrowing 
money from him. The bank lends money 
to the army. In its balance sheet for 
March 31, 1904, one-third of its apparent 
assets consisted of “loans on mortgage 
of Salvation Army shop and hall prop- 
erty.” 

The arrangement then amounts to this: 
General Booth is substantially the Reliance 
Bank. As banker he borrows money from 
the public and lends a large portion of it 
to himself as general of his religious or- 
ganization; as general he receives from pub- 
lic contributions to his corps, money where- 
with to pay himself interest in the capacity 
of lender and it is this money which enables 


him to pay his investors their interest at 
the starting point (p. 83). 


The bank has not been able to find 
enough capital for the army so the Sal- 
vation Army Assurance Society, Limit- 
ed, was incorporated. The bankers of 
this society are the Reliance Bank, Ltd., 
which again is General Booth. About 
five-sixths of the society’s 293,108 poli- 
cies in force in 1903 were industrial and 
fifty-four per cent of its premium in- 
come was swallowed up in management 
expenses and agent’s commissions. As 
long as investors keep their confidence in 
business philanthropies that maintain no 
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safeguards but the personal honesty of 
General Booth and his associates and suc- 
cessors the enterprises may remain pros- 
perous. But will this confidence last? 

Mr. Manson is clearly disappointed with 
the measure of success with which Gen- 
eral Booth has been able to redeem the 
promises made in his “social scheme.” 
“At present it is the public and not the 
industries and works carried on, who 
provide the army’s shareholders with 
their heavy dividends” (p. 146) and he 
describes it as a “stationary or dwindling 
effort performed at a largely and con- 
stantly increasing cost to the public” (p. 
148). ; 

The book presents in one of its ap- 
pendices a number of statements from ex- 
officers which speak eloquently of their 
devotion under most trying conditions 
but which if at all typical portray a 
cruelty on the part of “headquarters” 
which may account for its large number 
of desertions. 


Even if the army’s evangelistic efforts 
were effectual it would still be necessary to 
inquire whether the salvation of souls is 
not too dearly purchased by the systematic 
social submersion of the saviours (p. 255). 


Here again publicity is needed but the 
“soldiers” and officers are afraid in spite 
of their hardships to open their mouths. 


rEntnsier oN ciaiear Mr. Manson is 
Side of the somewhat inclined to pro- 
ork. 


ceed from the keen analysis 
of such weaknesses to an analysis of mo- 
tives which does not do justice to the 
general’s insight into the condition of 
London’s poor and his devotion to his 
people. We shall prefer to attribute the 
establishment of these rather shaky and 
“shady” business philanthropies and the 
weaknesses in administration to the ne- 
cessity of borrowing large lump sums for 
which General Booth believed the public 
would furnish the interest through their 
annual contributions but which he could 
not hope to obtain as gifts. General 
Booth undertook a large scheme and his 
ambitions fostered by the devotion of his 
staff officers and many of the rank and 
file outran his resources. The army has 
had to underpay all its officers with few 
if any exceptions. Without justifying 
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the neglect and starvation such as Lund- 
quist and other ex-officers charge, the 
army has, however, been free from the 
dead weights of lukewarm time servers 
and place seekers,—a not inconsiderable 
advantage in charitable and _ religious 
work. 

And is it reasonable to suppose that a 
“peoples church” like the Salvation Army 
has reached its position of confidence 
which enables it to appeal successfully 
year after year without making full ac- 
curate and intelligent accounting unless 
it has also on the credit side of its ledger 
a large measure of beneficent religious 
and social work which has satisfied the 
community’s rough and ready test in in- 
dividual cases. The community has 
learned that while possibly the “Salva- 
tion lassie” could not boast of college 
training or foreign travel her garb was 
the symbol of a life of simplicity and de- 
votion ; it has learned that the enthusiasm 
and self sacrifice and devotion of its men 
and women with an optimism that over- 
comes obstacles often led them into 
hovel, gutter or brothel from which 
others would hold aloof, but from which 
they would now and then win back 
some sinking soul to decency and self- 
respect. Some of its rescue homes for 
women are among the most effective and 
some of its lodging houses for men are 
among the best that can be found in their 
class. In spite of the fact that some of 
its lodging houses for men and others for 
women are still very bad, the army should 
be given credit for a constant marked 
improvement in a number of its large 
enterprises. The contributing public is 
always ready to support with generosity 
work of this sort when well done and it 
is inconceivable that gifts should not in- 
crease when full, accurate and itemized 
reports and an accounting attested by a 
certified public accountant is available. 

The year just closed has also seen the 
publication of The Prophet of the Poor— 
The Life-Story of General Booth by 
Thomas F. G. Coates. It reads like the 
work of a professional biography writer. 
Far too much space is given to quotation 
from the army’sfficial documents and the 
general’s own writing. We share with the 
author his great admiration for William 
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and Catherine Booth who could build up 
a large new church denomination in forty 
years against the greatest obstacles. But 
the biography is adulatory.and not in- 
forming. We should like to have seen 
the facts which constituted the differences 
between the general and his son Balling- 


ton and which led to the split in the 


army’s ranks and the necessity for build- 
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ing up another organization for public 
support. This chapter in the general’s 
life is evidently considered too “unim- 
portant” to be more than slightly hinted 
at in the preface. We had expected to 
find this and many other incidents in the 
life-story of this picturesque and master- 
ful man interesting and worthy of por- 
trayal. 


The New Immigration Act 
Robert DeC. Ward 


The editors of CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons have asked my opinion of the 
new immigration act. I am (1) not an 
exclusionist; nor (2) an advocate of a 
large measure of further restriction, but 
a “selectionist.” I believe that neither 
the foreign steamship companies nor 
even the immigrants themselves are the 
most competent and unbiased judges as 
to the qualifications—physical, mental, 
moral—which make more fit or less fit 
for American citizenship, and for bring- 
ing.into the world future American citi- 
zens, the alien peoples who come to our 
shores. I have some acquaintance with 
the existing conditions of alien immigra- 
tion, and with the way in which the im- 
migration laws have been administered, 
and approach the subject without race or 
religious prejudice. 

The new act is good in raising the 
head-money from $2 to $4. This slight 
increase should mean a somewhat larger 
“immigrant fund,’ better care and pro- 
tection of the aliens themselves, larger 
and more adequate accommodations at 
existing immigrant stations, the build- 
ing of new stations and a larger inspec- 
tion force, so that the officials shall not 
be obliged, as they now are, to be on 
duty daily, including Sundays and holi- 
days. The comfort and health of our 
immigrant inspectors demand an imme- 
diate increase in the force. The steam- 
ship companies raise their passage rates 
because of the higher head-money, seeing 
that the profit in carrying a single steer- 
age passenger across the ocean is now 
already very large. If the rates are 
raised, the increase will be a slight ad- 


vantage to the United States, in that it 
will tend to remove us by a very little 
from the unenviable position which we 
now occupy of being about the cheap- 
est place for Europeans to emigrate to. 
A “cheap excursion” does not usually 
attract the most desirable passengers. 
The act contains the provision that if the 
income from the head-money is more 
than $2,500,000 in any year, the excess 
shall not be added to the “immigrant 
fund.” 

The new act is good in excluding im- 
beciles, feeble-minded persons, epileptics 
and tuberculous aliens. A good many 
aliens are now certified as being “‘men- 
tally deficient,” or ‘“feeble-minded,” and 
are not debarred because not actually 
idiots. No distinction should be made be- 
tween the idiotic and the feeble-minded. 
The latter are as undesirable additions 
to our population as the former; they 
propagate a great deal of feeble-minded- 
ness in their offspring, and in many 
cases subsequently become insane. 

The new act is good in excluding per- 
sons who are “mentally or physically de- 
fective, such mental or physical defect 
being of a nature which may affect the 
ability—to earn a living.” The physique 
of our immigrants is deteriorating. 
Their physical condition is of more 
importance than their assimilation. Per- 
sons of poor physique are espec- 
ially susceptible to tuberculosis and 
other diseases resulting from crowding - 
in unsanitary dwellings. The exclusion 
of this class would supplement the ex- 
clusion of persons “liable to become pub- 
lic charges,” many of the latter now be- 
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ing admitted on oral promises of friends 
or relatives to care for them, which 
promises are of no value and are largely 
disregarded. The best preventive of race 
decadence is the selection of good, 
strong, healthy stock. 

The new act is weak in that this excel- 
lent “poor physique” clause is largely nul- 
lified by giving the secretary of commerce 
and labor authority to admit physically 
defective aliens under bonds (except in 
case of tuberculosis or loathsome and 
dangerous contagious diseases). All 
past experience goes to show that such 
bonds are useless. All common sense 
goes to show that a physically defective 
and degenerate alien is undesirable, 
whether he be a public charge or no. 
Better to have 100,000 aliens spending 
all their lives in American almshouses, 
insane asylums, or prisons than to have 
500 physically weak, defective and. de- 
generate aliens spending their lives in 
sweat-shops or factories, and reproduc- 
ing their kind to hand down these quali- 
ties of poor physique to succeeding gene- 
rations. We might establish a physical 
standard like that of the United States 
army or navy. That would be too high. 
We might require every alien to have a 
physique sufficiently rugged to enable 
him to work at hard manual labor, 
whether he be a clerk, or a painter, or 
a farm hand. That, also, would be too 
severe. The very least we can do is to 
establish a physical standard such that 
anyone so weak, degenerate or defective 
as to have his ability to support himself 
thereby interfered with should be ex- 
cluded. This does not mean that such 
“poor physique” cases are to be debarred 
because ‘‘liable to become public charges”’ 
(such are already debarred by law). 
But it sets a physical standard at the 
point of ability to support one’s self at 
his own occupation. This is wise, reas- 
onable, necessary. It is the lowest 
physical standard of any value whatever 
which it is possible to establish. Excep- 
tions might very well be made in favor 
of the immediate relatives of admissible 
aliens or of responsible persons already 
in the United States. But beyond that 
' the medical certificate of poor physique 
should debar as it does in the case of a 
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loathsome disease. There should be no 
appeal, and no admittance under bonds. 

Section 26, which gives the secretary of 
commerce and labor authority to admit 
physically defective aliens on bonds, 
gives the same authority in “liable to be- 
come public charge” cases. This latter is 
not a new provision, but it would have 
strengthened the act very much had the 
amount of the bond been fixed by law 
at such a figure that the bond would 
really be effective. 

The act is good in excluding children 
under sixteen years of age unaccompa- 
nied by one or both of their parents. 
The secretary of commerce and labor is 
again given discretion in this matter, and 
may prescribe any regulations which he 
sees fit. The object of this provision is 
to prevent the importation of boys to 
work under the padrone system, and of 
girls for immoral purposes. 

The new act strengthens the contract 
labor provisions in certain respects. 

The present law imposes a fine of $100 
upon steamship lines bringing diseased 
immigrants, if the disease could have 
been detected at the port of departure. 
The new act is good in that it also im- 
poses fines for bringing idiots, imbeciles 
epileptics and tuberculous aliens. While 
the new law does not increase the fine, 
the extension of the fine system to other 
classes may bring up the total of fines to 
a point where the companies will be 
obliged to refuse to take the immigrants 
objected to. 

The new act is good in providing for 
more complete manifests, and for statis- 
tics of aliens emigrating from the United 
States. 

The new act is good in providing a 
uniform period of three years within 
which both those entering in violation of 
law and those becoming public charges 
from causes arising prior to landing may 
be deported. It also provides that the 
transportation, including one-half of the 
entire cost of removal to the port of de- 
portation, shall be at the expense of the 
steamship company. Under the new act 
it will be easier and more humane to de- 
port insane aliens, sending them back to 
their nearest relatives at home. 

The new act creates a commission, 
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composed of three senators, three repre- 
sentatives and three persons appointed 
by the president, to investigate the whole 
subject of immigration and report and 
make recommendations to Congress. It 
is not likely that this proposed investi- 
gation will bring to light any new 
facts. The subject has already been thor- 
oughly studied, carefully considered, and 
exhaustively argued. The demand for 
an investigating commission has come 
almost exclusively from those who are 
selfishly interested in having conditions 
continue as at present, and who are even 
hostile to any restrictive or selective 
legislation whatever. The new commis- 
sion will probably not report until after 
the next presidential election. Its rec- 
ommendations, when made, are as likely 
to be unheeded by Congress as to be em- 
bodied into legislation. 

The new act authorizes the president 
to call an international conference on 
immigration, a provision which is not 
likely to lead to any very definite results 
of practical value. It gives authority to 
the commissioner-general of immigra- 
tion to establish a division of information 
to promote the beneficial distribution of 
aliens among the localities desiring im- 
migration. Distribution of immigration 
has been urged by many persons as a 
solution of some of the present evils 
of overcrowding. In so far as the pro- 
posed provision can induce the scattering 
of aliens where their labor is desired, it 
should prove a valuable adjunct to the 
immigration laws and it is certainly worth 
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trying. But it is to be remembered that 
“spreading the slum” does not improve 
the quality of the incoming aliens; that 
distribution is a palliative, not a cure, 
that distribution tends rather to increase 
than to diminish the number of new 
arrivals. 

The new act is good in providing for 
increased air space on board steamships. 
This is an improvement which has long 
been necessary. 

The foregoing are the most important 
changes which the act makes in our im- 
migration laws, no reference being here 
made to Oriental immigration. It con- 
tains nothing revolutionary, or radically 
restrictive. It makes somewhat more 
effective the principles of selection which 
were contemplated in the original acts of 
1882 and 1891. One of its strongest 
points is the addition of aliens of poor 
physique to the excluded classes, when 
the ability to earn a living is affected. 
One of the weakest points is the provis- 
ion that such aliens may be admitted un- 
der bonds. Taken as a whole, the act of 
February 20, 1907, is not one which can 
give those who favor a good deal more 
careful selection any cause for enthusi- 
astic satisfaction. It is true that more 
effective selection is possible than under 
the old act if the law is properly enforc- 
ed, but a lax enforcement can make even 
the new law of practically no avail in 
debarring any but the most obviously 
diseased, decrepit, feeble-minded and 
generally unfit aliens. 


The Horse Car’s Last Stand in New York 


Louis H. Pink 


University Settlement 


The “bob tail” cars that shamble across 
Broadway are an ever present reminder 
of the need in New York of a law giving 
large powers of oversight and regulation 
to a responsible body. The fond regard 
of the Metropolitan Street Railway Com- 
pany for these relics of a past generation 
is hard to understand—still more diffi- 
cult to explain is the tolerance of the 
traveling public. The horse cars are 


old, dirty, small, slow; poorly lighted, 
heated and ventilated. They do not give 
service; they can not be made to give 
service. They are out of joint with the 
times. No other large city stands for 
them, yet in Manhattan there is almost 
fifty miles of horse car trackage. 

The lower East Side, most in need of 
adequate transportation because of its 
teeming population, is served almost ex- 
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clusively by these cars. It has grumbled 
at the neglect of its rights and over the 
indignities it has suffered, but until a 
year ago made no organized effort to rid 
its streets of the nuisance. 

Last March several of the civic organi- 
zations and settlements petitioned the 
State Board of Railroad Commissioners 
for relief. After a public hearing that 
body promptly ordered the electrification 
of three of the crosstown lines. The 
railroad company snapped its fingers in 
the face of the commission and did noth- 
ing. The Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment was next petitioned to have 
the Franchise Bureau investigate into the 
validity of these franchises. The Fran- 
chise Bureau has made its report, which 
for some time past has been in the hands 
of the corporation counsel. 

Goaded by threatening legislation at 
Albany and by persistent attacks at 
home, the Metropolitan Street Railway 
Company early in 1907, through H. H. 
Vreeland, made public declaration of its 
plans as follows: 

I am now pleased to advise you that at 
a meeting of the board of directors of the 
New York City Railway Company a resolu- 
tion was adopted by said board authorizing 
the officers of the company to proceed with 
the electrification of the remaining horse car 
lines, and further authorizing them to make 
the necessary contracts for material and 
commence construction immediately upon 
the delivery of the structural fixtures. This 
authorization covers the greater part of the 
remaining horse car mileage, excepting such 
sections as West street and other marginal 
streets that are seriously affected by tidal 
conditions. 


Yet on March 26, in an interview with 
a committee from the East Side Civic 
Club, that had called upon the invitation 
of Mr. Shonts to discuss the traffic situa- 
tion on the East Side, Mr. Vreeland 
stated that never so long as he lived 
would he be in favor of the electrifying 
the Spring and Delancey street line. Is 
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it at all strange that the public doubts the 
good faith of the Metropolitan Street 
Railway Company? That corporation 


‘has made promises before and has bro- 


ken them. Several years ago it secured 
the consent of the city authorities to the 
electrification of these lines; it even is- 
sued bonds for the work, but did noth- 
ing. 

Mr. Vreeland based his refusal to 
countenance the change of motive power 
of the Spring and Delancey street line 
on the ground that Spring street is too 
narrow to permit a double track electric 
road. Spring street is too narrow for a 
double track electric line; it is too narrow 
for two tracks for horse cars; trucks now 
have to drive upon the sidewalk to allow 
the cars to pass. The city authorities 
should long ago have compelled the rail- 
road company to make Spring street a 
single track road. This is done in Essex 
and Clinton streets, which are not so 
broad as Spring street. The Spring 
street cars should go west on Spring 
street and return east on Prince street, 
where the Metropolitan Street Railway 
Company already has a line of cars run- 
ning in that direction. 

This brings us to Mr. Shonts. As 
president of the Interborough he is evi- 
dently trying to straighten out the tangle 
of New York city transit. He believes 
in doing things for the people as well as 
for the stockholders; he realizes that a 
copartnership between the railroad com- 
pany, the public and the city authorities 
offers the only loophole for escape from 
present conditions. There is need for 
unity, for the problem is immense. We 
trust that Mr. Shonts will see that the 
horse cars must go even if tracks have 
to be rearranged, or if new franchises 
have to be obtained and old ones for- 
feited. It is not strange that routes laid 
out half a century ago are now in need 
of revision. 


Federated Jewish Charities of Baltimore’ 


Professor Jacob H. Hollander 
President of the Federated Jewish Charities of Baltimore 


It is no new thing for the Jews of 
Baltimore to gather in the name of 
charity. From the very beginning of our 
institutional life a half century ago the 
community has been summoned once a 
year, or oftener, to take counsel in the 
matter of its social problems. As con- 
ditions and requirements have changed, 
there has been development in agencies 
and methods. The relief given by early 
congregations was taken over in 1843 
by the Hebrew Assistance Society. Larg- 
er demands led to incorporation in 1856 
as the Hebrew Benevolent Society. In 
the same year came the Hebrew Ladies’ 
Sewing Society, in 1859 the Hebrew Hos- 
pital and Asylum Association, in 1872 
the Hebrew Orphan Asylum, and there- 
after a succession of societies and or- 
ganizations designed to satisfy particular 
needs or to meet new requirements. 

There has often been delay. We have 
not always been free from a certain com- 
munal complacency. Old forms have 
sometimes persisted too long under cover 
of respectable old age, and the new and 
the untried have occasionally been vested 
with the discredit of unwise innovation. 
But these are the incidents of con- 
servative progress. Throughout we have 
realized our problem—the relief of Jew- 
ish suffering—and we have struggled for 
its solution according to the light that 
has been vouchsafed us. Whatever lies 
ahead, we may never forget those who 
did these things—their motives, their 
works, their hopes. Most of them have 
been gathered to the great rest, but their 
memory remains as a blessing and their 
example as an inspiration. 

In this spirit the Federated Jewish 
Charities of Baltimore—whose first an- 
niversary we are in a sense celebrating 
—is a natural phase in our charitable 
history. It has come into being as an 
attempt to meet more complex conditions 
in the old spirit, but with a new efficiency. 
Forty years ago the community was 

1Address delivered at the First Annual Meeting of 
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small; every member literally knew every 
other; cases of dependence were limited 
and familiar, and the economic ability of 
contributors could be unerringly checked 
against actual performance. But increase 
within and influx from without have 
changed all this. We have grown into 
a community of many thousand souls. 
Men barely know their neighbors. Eco- 
nomic requirement shows itself in new 
forms, and the relation of contribution 
to capacity is purely conjectural. 

With this transition, three distinct de- 
fects in our charitable system manifest- 
ed themselves: First, the amount given 
by the Jewish community for its charit- 
able purposes came to stand in no proper 
relation either to ability or to occasion. 
The receipts of the four oldest organiza- 
tions from annual contributions were 
actually no greater than they had been a 
term of years before, and the actual sup- 
porting membership was, if anything, 
less. Secondly, the funds necessary to 
maintain the several organizations were 
raised by crude, expensive and incon- 
venient methods. The community was 
pestered and dunned by a hundred and 
one different devices for money-getting 
—bazaars, banquets, balls, benefits—the 
net result of which was that, out of every 
dollar given by the contributor, an im- 
properly small part actually reached the 
purpose for which it was designed, the 
remainder being lost in expenses. Final- 
ly, this fierce struggle for financial ex- 
istence among the societies absorbed an 
undue amount of attention and energy 
on the part of their constituted officers, 
to the detriment of the real cares of in- 
ternal organization and institutional effi- 
ciency. In short, the community was 
not giving enough for the efficient main- 
tenance of its institutions, it was giving 
the amount which it did give in the most 
inconvenient and expensive manner, and 
it was making the institutional director- 
ates mere ways and means committees 
instead of administrative boards. 

The Federated Jewish Charities un- 
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dertook to face this situation squarely. 
At the outset it affiliated the twelve most 
important societies in a form of organi- 
zation that interfered in no wise with 
individual automony, with vested inter- 
ests or with institutional traditions, and 
yet which centered in the federated body 
full financial responsibility and adequate 
powers. Organization effected, direct 
application for support was made to the 
community. Instead of twelve independ- 
ent appeals, supplemented by perhaps 
twice as many more indirect solicitations, 
one single businesslike contribution was 
invited, corresponding in amount to the 
aggregate need, and apportioned to the 
ability of the givers. The response of 
the community was admirable. On April 
10, 1907, the books of the federation 
showed a pledged subscription of $71,- 
883.10, a notable increase, in so far as 
can be reasonably determined, over the 
amount theretofore provided for the 
same purposes. It is true that the es- 
timated requirements of the constituent 
societies, as thereafter submitted to the 
federation, went cheerfully beyond the 
net amount available, yet this was, after 
all, a healthy symptom of that disposi- 
tion of all self-respecting institutions to 
ask very much in the expectation of re- 
ceiving somewhat more. Eventually, it 
was possible—after making reasonable 
allowance for non-collections and for 
emergency requirements—to allow each 
constituent organization either the same 
amount as theretofore received, or where 
increases were asked, a sum at least 
twenty per cent in excess of customary 
allowances. 

But if the federation has left the con- 
stituent societies at least as well off, it 
has assuredly left the community very 
much better off. The year 1907 should 
remain memorable in our communal life, 
if for no other reason, in that, for the 
first time in many seasons, we have been 
neither bazaared, nor balled, nor bene- 
fited. No tickets have been peddled 
about, and no automobiles have been 
raffled. We have given in the amount 
we have felt it right that we should give, 
freely, directly, in dignity and with the 
assurance that every penny so given, less 


only a narrow administrative charge, will 
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See the purpose for which it is design- 
ed. 

As to the third promise which the 
federation held forth, namely, that the 
internal conduct of the constituent so- 
cieties would be improved by reason of 
the relief afforded the directors from the 
anxieties of money getting, it is possible 
to speak less definitely, not indeed be- 
cause such result has not followed, but 
because, from the nature of things, the 
evidence must be tangible and general. 
Yet that something of this has resulted, 
or at least should have resulted, is highly 
probable. The constituent societies sub: 
mitted their estimates at the beginning 
of the year, were allotted amounts as 
large, or larger, than they had thereto- 
fore collected, and are now receiving 
these amounts in such installments as 
best serve their purposes. They have 
had neither to solicit nor collect, and the 
energy, the thought and the anxiety, 
theretofore concentrated upon the bread 
and butter problem of maintenance, has 
been given to the more legitimate cares 
of management and administration. Un- 
der such conditions, if the whole insti- 
tutional standard has not been keyed up, 
it is surely not because opportunity has 
been lacking. 

But my purpose, briefly, is neither 
to rehearse the familiar program of 
what the federation undertook to do, 
nor strut in smug content over what it 
has succeeded in doing. Our concern 
is—as behooves a family council—to turn 
from past and present and to deliberate 
as to the future. What lies ahead of the 
federation and what are our mutual 
rights and obligations with respect there- 
to? 

In the first place, the federation is pre- 
pared to continue offering the same im- 
munity from indirect contribution and 
supplementary solicitation that have been 
enjoyed during the past year—provided 
that it receives the firm support, and re- 
tains the full confidence of the com- 
munity. The program of the federation 
in this respect is brief and explicit; there 
are now in existence twelve affiliated or- 
ganizations, to say nothing of a consider- 
able number of unaffiliated bodies. What- 
ever warrant for the origin, or whatever 
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justification for the usefulness of these 
twelve societies, certainly there will be no 
dissent from the pious wish that circum- 
stances might have halved the burden, 
and that only six societies might have 
been created to do the work that the 
twelve are doing. But regret is a vain 
thing, and whatever the future may have 
in store in the way of union or consolida- 
tion—the immediate vista, which the 
community has before it, is twelve so- 
cieties. But clearly, this disposition to 
form new societies should not continue 
indefinitely. There should be no need- 
less multiplication of charitable agencies. 
It should not be within the right of any 
person or any group of persons to come 
together and form, for some unnecessary 
purpose, an independent society, the 
burden of whose support is to rest upon 
the community. It is not for any indi- 
vidual, but for the community to decide 
whether there is need for any such 
activity, whether, if there be, its occasion 
is more urgent than other alternative 
plan, and finally whether the actual exer- 
cise of the new function, if it be justi- 
fied, should not be correlated with an 
existing society rather than centered in 
a new and independent one. And in say- 
ing it is for the community, I imply that 
it is for the federation, to decide. This 
is not any arrogation of power, no ar- 
bitrary assumption. On the contrary, it 
is arrogance and assumption for a hand- 
ful to impose a communal burden. The 
federation represents the trusteeship of 
Baltimore Jewish philanthropy. If the 
stewardship is improperly exercised, 
change the personnel and oust the di- 
rectorate. But see to it, that for the ill- 
considered irresponsibility of individual 
initiative there be substituted the de- 
liberate action of responsible agents. 
There is little reason to anticipate that 
the federation will be called upon to 
exercise this veto power. If it fully 
serve its purpose, it will, by wise judg- 
ment and conservative action, so win the 
confidence and so hold the faith of the 
community that no charitable plan will 
be formed apart from its deliberation 
and no charitable act will be taken con- 
trary to its policy. But, providing for 
the remotest contingency—if at any time 
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there should be a reckless neglect of the 
things for which the federation stands— 
it is the unquestioned duty of the com- 
munity to maintain the federation in the 
position it will have taken. Any attempt 
to establish a new society which the 
federation has declined to endorse, de- 
claring it necessary or inexpedient, 
should receive no support from the com- 
munity, just as an attempt to raise charit- 
able funds for a purpose or in a manner 
discountenanced by the federation should 
be nipped summarily. It is no easy thing 
to refuse a membership or decline a 
ticket, but of these is the dignity of a 
people and the efficiency of its institu- 
tions. 

But the prime purpose of the federa- 
tion, it must always be remembered, is 
not a mere negation to protect the com- 
munity from the nuisance of ticket ped- 
dling and subscription begging. It is 
rather an affirmative duty to ensure for 
Jewish suffering and distress that full 
degree of relief, both positive and pre- 
ventive, which conditions require and re- 
sources permit. This means, first, a full 
and adequate support of the institutions 
in existence and the activities now ex- 
ercised. Second, it means an increasing 
income to cope with the problems of 
larger numbers, direr distress and more 
efficient relief. Third, it means the pos- 
sibility of undertaking—when the im- 
perative occasion therefor has been made 
unmistakeably clear—new spheres of re- 
lief work and the support of new types of 
institution. 

The federation will not sound the alarm 
needlessly; it will not cheapen its in- 
fluence by a chronic petition; it will seek 
faithfully to measure requirement against 
capacity, and it will ask of the Jews of 
Baltimore and their friends only that 
amount in aggregate which it is neces- 
sary to receive and which it is possible 
to give. But when, all these things being 
true, the federation does make a deliber- 
ate, well-considered appeal for larger 
contribution—then, by every recognition 
of what it has done and by every possi- 
bility of what it can do—the community 
must respond promptly and completely. 
The federation will present its plea not 
for benevolence, but for righteousness. 
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If Jewish idealism is to dominate and 
Jewish tradition to prevail, the gift must 
be no mere emanation of kindly impulse, 
but a phase of right living. With any- 
thing less than this the federation will 
fail as an educational and as a stimulat- 
ing force. Instead of developing the 
charitable impulse, it will stunt and dull 
it; instead of making it easier to give, 
it will make is easier to evade. 

Here, too, the outlook, if not chrystal- 
lized in definite promise, has at least 
nothing to make us fearful. The re- 
sponse of the community to the federa- 
tion’s first appeal was not only substan- 
tial in amount, but fine in spirit. If pub- 
lic sentiment can be interpreted aright, 
the confidence originally so expressed 
has grown stronger, and it is, I believe, 
no undue optimism to anticipate that the 
federation will always be able to receive 
from the community that amount which 
it requires and deserves. 

In two notable directions the ordinary 
revenues of the federation as derived 
from direct subscriptions may be supple- 
mented—by bequests and by special 
gifts. It is a matter of congratulation 
that at this first annual meeting an- 
nouncement may be made of an initial 
bequest and of a considerable gift—the 
latter conditionally tendered and not yet 
finally accepted. The administrators of 
the estate of the late Moses Pels 
have, in pursuance of their trust, made 
available a sum of money to be designat- 
ed as the Moses Pels Memorial Fund, 
the income of which shall forever be de- 
voted to the purposes of the federation. 
It is a fine thing that the first legacy to 
the Federated Jewish Charities, the pre- 
cursor of many hereafter to be received, 
should come from the estate and perpetu- 
ate the memory of one who devoted some 
of the best energies of his life to Jewish 
philanthropy. No man in Baltimore was 
more in sympathy with the idea of fed- 
eration, provided that it could be estab- 
lished upon a sane and workable basis, 
than Moses Pels. He was unwilling to 
see any reckless attempt made in that 
direction, but when a- reasonable and 
promising plan was proposed he gave 
cordial support. 

One of the most remarkable social 
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movements of the past year has been the 
widespread attack upon _ tuberculosis. 
Following hard upon the scientific 
demonstration that this dread malady, 
far from being the hopeless affliction that 
fear and tradition have so long made it, 
has come sure knowledge that it is a 
perfectly preventable, perfectly curable 
disease if only taken in its incipent stage 
and subjected to proper curative treat- 
ment. The social conscience has been 
thoroughly aroused and public and 
private agencies are now vieing with 
each other in scientific plan and ener- 
getic campaign against the white plague. 
To this salvage work the Jews of Bal- 
timore have already made notable con- 
tributions, but now an opportunity of 
unique occurrence and brilliant quality 
is presented. I am happy to announce 
that a member of the federation, Jacob 
Epstein, has communicated to me his 
willingness to give the sum of $25,- 
ooo for the erection of a hospital or 
sanatorium for Jewish consumptives, 
provided the Federated Jewish Chari- 
ties will undertake, directly or indi- 
rectly, the maintenance and _ support 
thereof. This proposition is now re- 
ceiving the earnest and deliberate at- 
tention of the officers of the Federa- 
tion. Many considerations must enter 
into account, every phase of the matter 
must be carefully weighed. I can only 
give you the assurance that there will 
be no hasty, no thoughtless action. But 
whatever conclusion may be reached, I 
am sure I voice the sentiment of the com- 
munity in expressing my profound ad- 
miration and respect for the generosity 
in which this splendid gift has been con- 
ceived, and for the delicacy of spirit, the 
breadth of purpose and the wisdom of 
performance in which it has been ten- 
dered. 

I may be permitted to supplement this 
by the informal statement that within the 
past forty-eight hours: four gentlemen 
have announced spontaneously and with- 
out any solicitation that provided a suffi- 
cient number of others will co-operate, 
each of them will contribute over and 
above their present generous subscription 
the sum of $500 a year for a term of 
three to five years, toward the support 
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of such an institution as has been pro- 
posed. 

Economy and convenience in giving, 
adequacy and efficiency in maintenance, 
these once secured, and the largest, most 
difficult problem of the federation still 
lies ahead. It is to bring about that co- 
ordination in effort that improvement in 
method in the Jewish charities of Balti- 
more which experience and study sug- 
gest. Here there is need of much 
patience and forbearance, of infinite tact 
and consideration. Vested rights must 
be respected, tradition and custom may 
not be ignored. In extensive effort it 
should ‘be the goal of the federation 
ultimately to associate in one adminis- 
trative oversight every Jewish charitable 
agency of Baltimore, whether its office 
quarters be located east or west of Jones’s 
Falls. The burdens and the responsi- 
bilities of Israel are one. 


Trampled and beaten were they as the 
sand, 
And yet unshaken as the continent. 


Those who need aid to-day will give 
aid to-morrow. Association, not conde- 
scension, is the keynote of wise effort. 

So, too, in intensive endeavor the 
federation can provide the machinery, 
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even suggest the mechanism—without 
intrusion and interference—for enabling 
each constituent society to reach its 
largest usefulness. This is surely our 
joint concern. In the long run, common 
sense and hard-headed judgment will 
prevail, and the community which has 
followed so readily and cheerfully in 
wise departure from the accustomed way 
may be counted upon to evince the same 
qualities of enterprise and progress for 
the new problems. 

“My message then is congratulation 
and cheer, expectation and hopefulness. 
We have our difficulties, but we shall 
meet them, and it is right that we should; 
for if the faith to which we give our 
allegiance counts for anything—and I 
speak here with the hesitation and re- 
serve of the veriest of laymen—must it 
not mean—to phrase the fine words of a 
late historian of Israel’s aspiration—not 
mere participation in the larger ideals of 
humanity, the ideals of perfection for 
the human race, but universal peace, an 
age of justice and righteousness, an age 
in which all men will recognize the divine 
unity. Surely in that prospect, the wisest 
charity, the Zedokah of the law and the 
prophets, figures as a personal charge 
no less than as a communal concern. 


Free Eye-Glasses for School Children 


Statement by the Charity Organization Society of New York 
City in Opposition to the Proposition to Supply Free Eye-glasses 
to School Children and Treatment for Defective Eyesight at the 
Expense of the City; submitted at a hearing before a committee 
of the Board of Education at which opposition was offered by 
Charles C. Burlingham, Chairman of the Committee on the 
Physical Welfare of School Children, Dr. Lee KH. Frankel of the 
United Hebrew Charities, and representatives of Hospitals, Dis- 


pensaries, Etc. 


The proposition to furnish skilled oculists 
to treat all pupils in the public schools who 
have defective eyesight and to give glasses 
to all for whom they are prescribed is op- 
posed by the Charity Organization Society 
because it represents a radical departure 
from the well-established policy of the city 
in regard to public outdoor relief. It is like 
the giving of coal, groceries, clothing or any 
other necessaries of life from funds raised 
by taxation. All such relief is unnecessary 
and harmful. The giving of glasses and of 
free medical service is not a natural and 
logical development of the excellent work 
which has been done in the medical inspec- 
tion of school children. The purpose of that 
inspection has been to find out who need 


treatment and to suggest to parents that 
such treatment is necessary, or, in the case 
of infectious diseases, to exclude children 
so long as the dangerous condition remains. 
The present plan is to give both the treat- 
ment and the glasses to all who need them, 
regardless of the ability of the parents to 
pay. 

If there were no other way to supply 
glasses and needed medical advice, except 
at the expense of the taxpayers, we would 
of course favor the recommendation, just 
as we would favor giving food and clothing 
if children could not be otherwise supplied, 
but any such assumption is preposterous. 
The natural and reasonable course is for 
parents to supply their own children with 
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food and clothing and glasses and medical 
care. We believe that every wage-earner’s 
family should have income enough to sup- 
ply their personal wants, and we believe, 
moreover, that except in rare instances of 


sickness or other misfortune they have, and- 


that they will prefer to shoulder their own 
responsibilities. 

For the exceptional cases in which parents 
cannot afford to buy glasses, there are dis- 
pensaries and charitable agencies which will 
meet every proper demand upon them, and 
will not ask the city to spend a dollar for 
the purpose. If it is said that they have 
not done so in the past, the answer is that 
the demands have not been made. System- 
atic inspection to ascertain what physical 
defects there are among school children has 
only fairly begun. There has been no such 
persistent and long-continued effort to in- 
form and educate ‘parents, as to justify our 
suddenly throwing the responsibility from 
the family to the state. In so far as any 
attempts have been made to secure co-opera- 
tion of this kind from parents and dispen- 
saries they have been remarkably successful, 
but the attempts have been made only on a 
small scale and spasmodically. 

Many things are objected to on the ground 
that they are paternalistic which, in fact, 
are not so, but this plan does represent the 
most complete and demoralizing kind of 
paternalism. It proposes to relieve parents 
of what is, in the nature of the case, a 
strictly personal necessity. The care of the 
teeth, and every other kind of medical and 
surgical attendance are as closely connected 
with the work of the school-room as the 
treatment of defective eyesight. To give 
glasses and free treatment for defective eye- 
sight is to take a first long step toward 
turning over the whole responsibility for the 
support and care of children to the state. 
There is not a shadow of reason for reliev- 
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ing parents of responsibility for the care 
of their children’s eyes which does not 
equally apply to the care of their ears, 
lungs, and stomach. The analogy of free 
text-books and stationery, even if the wis- 
dom of furnishing them free is admitted, 
does not apply, since these are a part of the 
school equipment and their ownership does 
not become personal. Glasses are needed as 
much outside the schoolroom as in it. They 
will need to be replaced as often as they 
are lost or broken, and this depends more 
upon the way they are treated at home and 
on the street than upon the care given them 
during school hours. The medical prescrip- 
tion, on the other hand,—which is, of course, 
the most expensive part of the present plan 
—should be a part of the general medical 
oversight and care of the child. The parent 
has the right and should have the duty of 
deciding who shall give this treatment. In 
case they are unable to pay for it, and must 
accept free treatment, they should never- 
theless have the right and the responsibility 
of deciding where to go for it. 

The Board of Education has not yet been 
able to supply a sufficient number of sittings 
for children of school age who desire to 
attend the public schools. They have not 
been able to develop a proper system of ele- 
mentary industrial training. They have not 
been able to extend vacation schools, even- 
ing schools and recreation centers to corre- 
spond with the recognized needs. Under 
these circumstances, in view of the admitted 
ability of parents in the very great majority 
of all cases to take care of their own chil- 
dren, and in view of the demonstrated 
ability and willingness of dispensaries and 
charitable societies to provide for all whose 
parents have not this financial ability, we 
are emphatically opposed to this radical, as 
it appears to us revolutionary, and certainly 
unnecessary proposition. 


The Trend of Things 


Jacob Riis has. written a little word of 
warning in the April Century against The 
Gambling Mania that seems to be gripping 
America, on stock exchange, race track and 
in business. ‘‘We must shake it off,’ he 
says, “if we are not to end as a nation of 
gamblers.” 

* co * 

The second of Professor Charles R. Hen- 
derson’s articles on Industrial Insurance is 
published in the March American Journal 
of Sociology. Very succinctly he sketches 
the existing mutual aid associations among 
workingmen to care for those who are in- 
injured, or are sick, or die. ‘The state,’ he 
concludes, “might well accept this genuine 
product of elementary patriotism, these 


little groups of brave pioneers, adopt their 
societies into a great and powerful system 
covering the land, and at the same time re- 
tain all the advantages of self-government 
in small societies in which men gain their 
best preparation for participation in the 
larger affairs of political action.” 


% % * 


The New York State Library Bulletins for 
the year 1905, are now complete containing 
the review of legislation, the index of leg- 
islation and the governor’s messages for 
that year. The governor’s messages for 
1906 are also complete while another bulle- 
tin indexes the messages of the governor of 
New York, 1777-1901. 
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An example of how probation betters the 
suspended sentence is given in the recently 
issued sixty-first annual report of the Prison 
Association of New York 1905-6: “An intelli- 
gent bookkeeper, already turned fifty, had 
falsified his accounts to the amount of two 
hundred dollars. He had once been well-to- 
do, and even up till a year before his aged 
mother had been maintained in great com- 
fort by a rich relative. But finally, on the 
latter’s death, she had been thrown on him 
as her sole support. Not having the heart 
to ask her at the age of eighty-five to change 
her standard of living, he struggled to meet 
expenses by working after hours. Despond- 
ent and failing in strength, he began to 
drink, and thus steeled, resorted to crooked 
measures.” His employers felt his ingrati- 
tude keenly but finally the idea of probation 
was made to appeal to them. They agreed 
that conviction would be shock enough pro- 
vided his weakened will were sustained by 
the surveillance of probation. “Prison would 
surely have ended his earning capacity and 
meant the death of the lonely mother. To- 
day this probationer has quite recovered 
himself, and by curtailing expenses, is seek- 
ing to make full restitution by instalments.” 


* * * 


In the quarterly bulletin of Commissioner 
P. Tecumseh Sherman of the New York 
State Department of Labor for the last 
three months of 1906, considerable com- 
ment is made on the lessened activities 
of trade and the unprecedented influx of 
aliens. The number of alien arrivals at the 
Port of New York was 297,268, being 50,000 
greater than the corresponding period of 
1905. In the calendar year the number of 
immigrants admitted at the Port of New 
York was 963,669. About forty per cent of 
the aliens remain in New York state. To- 
ward the end of 1906 the unprecedented de- 
mand for labor fell off slightly in certain 
branches of industry. In the last three 
months of the year the state of employment 
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was not quite so favorable as in the corre- 
sponding period of 1905, although it sur- 
passed any other year of the decade. Among 
93,000 wageworkers in about eighty-five dif- 
ferent trades and occupations, 14,352 were 
idle at the end of December, as compared 
with 10,223 a year earlier. The Bureau of. 
Mediation and Arbitration recorded forty- 
three new trade disputes, as against twenty- 
six in the corresponding period of 1905, and 
eleven in 1904. The total number of acci- 
dents in factories, mines, and quarries was 
4,616. The number of inspections of fac- 
tories, bakeshops, tenement buildings, ete., 
was 11,606. 


*x* * * 


“To obtain for the army of unskilled 
males and females employment at a living 
wage is the most difficult problem of the 
State Free Employment Office,’ says The 
Gazette, issued by that office in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. “The applicants have little to 
offer aside from their physical strength, and 
that quite often is very small.” Quite im- 
portant in its bearing on the need for in- 
dustrial education is the observation that 
“the majority of males applying for work 
in the unskilled department had never 
learned to do anything beyond the simplest 
form of manual labor.” A large manufac- 
turer is quoted as saying that of 5,535 men 
who left or were discharged during ten 
months last year, “over twenty per cent 
ceased to be employes on account of inca- 
pacity.” Taking the record of seventy-four 
days, from December 3, 1906, to February 
28, 1907, the employment office offered 6,433 
positions to 12,973 male applicants and 2,429 
positions to 4,402 female applicants. That 
is 49.58 per cent of the males received of- 
fers of positions and 55.18 per cent of the 
females or 51 per cent of both sexes. Thus, 
roughly speaking, a few more than half the 
applicants were offered work. The em- 
ployers asked for 9,466 persons and were 
offered 8,862 employes, a percentage of 93.62 
employers’ calls met. 
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The Insane of Illinois 


To the Editor: 

I read with interest the paragraphs in a 
recent number regarding the insane of IIli- 
nois, a state which has in past years hon- 
ored me beyond my deserts, and of which, 
as a citizen, I am justly proud, especially of 
its public institutions. Dr. Tucker, of Syd- 
ney, Australia, who made, in 1882-83, a tour 
of inspection of the insane hospitals and 
asylums of the world, and published his ob- 
servations in a volume of more than 1500 
pages, octavo, said of the hospital at Jack- 


sonville, “as near perfection as possible’; of 
that at Anna, “everything about this hospital 
bears the stamp of good management”; of 
that at Elgin, “in perfect order”; of that at 
Kankakee, “one of the most remarkable in- 
stitutions in America’; of the state school 
for the deaf, “this institution is a grand one 
in every respect”; and of the institution for 
the feeble-minded, “I found much to admire 
and nothing to criticise in the arrangement 
and order of the establishment, and the treat- 
ment of the inmates.” Dr. Tucker further 
credited Illinois with having the best insti- 
tutions, on the whole, that he had seen in 
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any state of the union, but he ranked those 
of Ohio’and Minnesota in the same class. I 
‘should greatly deprecate any mention of “re- 
form” in the administration of these institu- 
tions which conveys by indirection any re- 
flection upon their record prior to the admin- 
istration of Gov. Altgeld, who reversed the 
policy of the state with reference to them 
and made them, for the first time in their 
history, adjuncts of the political machine. 

The word “Psychopathic” is a recent addi- 
tion to the technical vocabulary of psychia- 
try; but what the present state board of 
charities in [Illinois proposes was recom- 
mended, by the board of which I was secre- 
tary, more than a quarter of a century ago, 
in its report, submitted November 1, 1880. 
In this report they said: “Pathological re- 
search is one of the great aids to the ad- 
vancement of science. A competent, able 
pathologist, specially educated for his work, 
with the most improved apparatus at his 
command, and the amount of material which 
an insane asylum has to offer for his inves- 
tigations, might render very great service to 
science and possibly to humanity.” They 
therefore recommended the employment, at 
an adequate salary, of ‘a man of command- 
ing ability, as well as favorably known in his 
profession on account of present attainments 
in this line of investigation, who should de- 
vote his whole time to this exclusive work, 
and be entirely disconnected with any exist- 
ing institution.” This was the repetition of 
a suggestion made by them two years earlier, 
now nearly thirty years since. Two of the 
Illinois hospitals have had so-called patholo- 
gists on their medical staffs, but not of the 
character and ability indicated, nor were 
they relieved from the routine duties of an 
assistant physician, and the results were 
therefore unsatisfactory. 

As to hydro-therapy, when the plans for 
the institution at Peoria were in course of 
preparation, I took the architect with me 
east, and we spent the larger part of a day 
with Dr. Baruch, studying the system invent- 
ed by him, with the result that its adoption 
was decided upon; and in the architect’s of- 
fice may still be seen, if not destroyed, the 
plans for a bath-house in which scientific 
use could be made of hot and cold water as 
a therapeutic agency. I left the state, to 
assist in taking the federal census, and this 
house was not built. Had I remained in 
Illincis it undoubtedly would have been. 

My twenty-four years of service as secre- 
tary of the Illinois board have necessarily 
made me familiar with many details of their 
history not known, or not remembered, by 
others new to the work. It seems to me due 
to the memory of the pioneers in it, my asso- 
ciates, that the facts stated in this letter 
should be recalled, and proper credit given 
them for having been far in advance of pub- 
lic sentiment, and laid foundations on which 
their successors can safely build. 


FREDERICK HowarpD WINES. 
Beaufort, N. C. 
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New York City Home 


To THE EDITOR: 


I have read Mr. Kelly’s appeal in CHarrt- 
TIES AND THE Commons of recent date, for 
more homes for the aged. I am quite in 
sympathy with its purpose; I think, how- 
ever, he is unfortunate in some of his ex- 
pressions and leaves a false impression on 
the public mind. This is particularly true 
of the phrase, ‘‘the city home is open, to be 
sure, but to one who has known better 
things, the potter’s field is preferable.” 

After eight years of intimate knowledge of 
our city home, I feel that Mr. Kelley’s state- 
ment is extreme and if he were better ac- 
quainted with the home I am sure he would 
modify this statement. If I know myself, 
I believe I should be as earnestly indignant 
as Mr. Kelley or any other citizen at any 
malfeasance in the administration of affairs 
in the city home. 

In 1904 I visited five workhouses in Eng- 
land (as they name them there). At Ches- 
ter, Oxford, Winchester, Canterbury and 
Liverpool. In all these institutions except 
Liverpool, there were less than 200 inmates. 
No one of them in any particular was su- 
perior to the city home. At Liverpool with 
a population of less than 700,000 there were 
2,500 inmates in the workhouse. The in- 
stitution is in the populous part of the city. 
The inmates were a heterogeneous collection 
of tramps and poor little two months babies 
dying of cholera morbus. They were shut 
in from the outer world by an eight foot 
brick wall. The remembrance of my day 
there is a constant nightmare. Compare this 
to our home with its 2,700 inmates, repre- 
senting a population of 2,000,000, beautifully 
situated on Blackwell’s Island, with perfect 
liberty for the inmates to roam about all day 
long. The contrast is very decided. 

What can a man or woman aged and infirm 
look for in life more than a warm room and 
clean, comfortable beds to sleep in—good, 
wholesome and varied food to eat, a church 
to go to, plenty of papers, magazines, and 
books to read. All these the inmates of our 
home have. 

All that I have said does not militate 
against the fact that the home might be 
better and that there is room for reform. 
But year by year there is constant progress 
—some day we may reach perfection. 


ITHAMAR W. BEARD. 


Chaplain of the Chapel of the Good Shep- 
herd, New York City Home for the Aged 
and Infirm, Blackwell’s Island. 


Notes 


Industrial Education.—The public school 
system in its relation to industrial efficiency 
will be discussed from three viewpoints— 
those of the manufacturer, the labor union- 
ist and the educator—at a three day session 
to be held May 8, 9 and 10 at Providence 
by the Conference of Eastern Public Educa- 
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tion Associations. Thirty-four societies will 
be represented and most of the sessions will 
be held at Brown University. Among the 
speakers are Dr. Faunce of Brown, Presi- 
dent Henry S. Pritchett of the Boston Insti- 
tute of Technology, who will tell of the 
work of the National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education; Miss Susan 
M. Kingsbury of Simmons College, who will 
speak on opportunities in industrial life, 
and Miss Julia Richman of New York, on 
the obligation of the school to the child 
wage earner. John Golden of Fall River, 
president: of the textile workers’ union, will 
speak for union labor, prominent manufac- 
turers of representative Rhode Island in- 
dustries will present what the employers 
have on the subject, and the discussion of 
this very practical session will be opened 
by Mrs. May Schenck Woolman of the Man- 
hattan Trade School for Girls. On the final 
day President Kenyon L. Butterfield of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College will 
speak on the rural school and the farm com- 
munity, and Bolton Hall on intensive agri- 
culture as an educational industry. The 
Journal of Education, which has been chosen 
as the official organ of the movement, has a 
special issue dated April 20, on industrial 
education. 


Employment Exchange. 


Address allcommunications to Miss Helen M. Kelsey, 
Editor Employment Exchange of CHARITIES AND THE 
COMMONS, Room 535,166 Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose 
postage if a reply is desired. 


OUNG woman, college graduate, who has done 
successfully a piece of original investigation in 
connection with labor problems, wishes an op- 

portunity to continue such work during the coming 
year. 


OUNG man of considerable business experience 
wishes position as Financial Secretary with 
some large institution or society. 


OUNG women of experience with children, either 

Y as primary or kindergarten teachers, or as 

volunteer workers in the settlements, wish op- 

pe in the Fresh Air Work in the vicinity of 
ew York. 


OUNG woman who has had practical experience 
in settlement management, but who prefers the 
actual work with people rather than organizing, 

wishes an opening in the Fall as Asst. Head Worker in 
a well-established settlement, where she can gain fur- 
ther experience. 


ANTED—A woman of experience in settlement 
management to take the Head-Workership in 
a settlement in the vicinity of New York. 
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Meeting of Federated Jewish Charities, 
Baltimore.—The Federated Jewish Charities 
of Baltimore have held their first annual 
meeting at which Louis Marshall of New 
York was the principal speaker and Pro- 
fessor Jacob Hollender read his president’s - 
report, which is reprinted in this issue of 
CHARITIES AND THE Commons. Jacob Ep- 
stein, already a large contributor to the 
federation, announced that he had made a 
gift of $25,000 for a hospital for the treat- 
ment of consumptive Jews. Four men who 
were present at the meeting were so im- 
pressed with this gift, that each one volun- 
teered to make an annual donation of $500 
towards the maintenance of the hospital. 
A committee has been appointed to decide 
upon the most effective manner in which 
the money can be used; this committee will 
consult with the Maryland Society for the 
Prevention and Relief.of Tuberculosis. 


Model Tenement, Detroit—Rabbi Max 
Franklin of Detroit, has announced to the 
Hebrew Ladies’ Society that David Neder- 
lander offers them the privilege of selecting 
a plot of ground with which he will present 
them, and upon which the society will im- 
mediately begin to erect a model tenement. 
Rabbi Franklin says that another Detroit 
business man is ready to donate a second 
building site as soon as the society can take 
advantage of it. 


Pacific Hebrew Orphan Asylum.—San 
Francisco responded generously to the call 
for help for the Pacific Hebrew Orphan Asy- 
lum and Home Society. The institution has 
been compelled to face an annual deficit of 
some $23,000, which was further increased 
by the falling off in contributions during the 
past year. A committee consisting of Judge 
M. C. Sloss and Messrs. Moses Heller and 
Abraham Hass, was appointed to secure ad- 
ditional annual subscriptions from among 
the members with the result that there is 
an increase of $19,445 from about one hun- 
dred members in yearly payments of from 
one thousand to one hundred dollars. 


THE BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
offers a two years’ course in the study of nursing to 
women from 21 to 33 years of age, with High School 
education. An allowance of $7.00 and $10.00 


er month is made for uniforms and b . 
Por information address. Coxe 


Superintendent School of Nurses, 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL, 
Cherry Street, New York City. 


ANTED—Man of successful experience in set- 
tlement work to take charge of the boys’ and 
men’s departments in a well-established settle- 

ment in the East. 


work on a large scale of over 20 years’ standing 

Chiefly among Italians, Hebrews and Negroes 
Office forces of 12 clerks, Clubs and Work well estab- 
lished and prosperous. Visiting Nursing, Rainy Day 
Clubs, Pasteurized Milk Station, Library, etc. 


W workonai general secretary for neighborhood 


MAUD FLOWERTON 
Investigates and gathers facts, statistics, etc., for 


CHARITIES, PHILANTHROPY, 
NEWSPAPERS & MAGAZINES 


By appointment only, 144 East 22d St., N. Y. Tel. 6406 Gramercy 


Member of Executive Committee of St. Paul’s Co- 
operative Club of Business and Professional Women. 
Visitor} of Italian Division Calvary Settlement. Active 
Patroness of Clear,Pool Camp. 
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The New View 


A Foreword Fortnightly by the Editor 


THE NEW BASIS OF CIVILIZATION: PATTEN 


The best investment of which we have knowledge for any social worker is 
the purchase of a copy of Simon N. Patten’s The New Basis of Civilization which 
is announced for May 8 and which will be sent post paid by CHARITIES AND THE 
CoMMoNsS at the publisher’s net price of a dollar and a quarter. 

Professor Patten was appointed by the trustees of the New York School of 
Philanthropy as the first lecturer in a special series given each year and known, in 
recognition of John S. Kennedy’s endowment of the School, as the Kennedy 
Lectureship. It is the substance of this first Kennedy course which appears in 
this volume. Professor Patten’s successors in the series are President Arthur 
T. Hadley, whose lectures on The Basis of Public Morals will appear within a 
few weeks, and Professor J. W. Jenks, whose course will be given in the autumn 
and subsequently published. 

Professor Patten is a university teacher who, so far as we know, has never 
lived in a settlement, served on a board of managers, acted as a friendly visitor, 
appeared before legislative committee in advocacy of a reform measure, or exposed 
graft or corruption in politics or business. He is, nevertheless, the ablest exponent 
of the new view of philanthropy. Others have shown sympathy for distress. 
The philosophy which permeates The New Basis of Civilization is more com- 
pletely democratic, and offers a sounder basis for rational optimism than we have 
discovered in the writings of any other defender or critic of existing conditions. 
Others have devised schemes to relieve the distress of particular classes. Prof- 
fessor Patten is satisfied with nothing less than the abolition of poverty. Others 
have proposed schemes of economic revolution, involving the complete abandon- 
ment of private property and other fundamental social institutions as they now 
exist. Professor Patten is in these respects a thorough-going conservative, 
building entirely upon historic foundations. Others have waxed eloquent over 
the possibility of educating and making efficient such persons as have ambition 
or latent special capacities. Professor Patten in this volume fearlessly enters 
even the forbidding, and to many people, hopeless field of deficient motives, 
and shows the place in a scheme of social progress of such agencies as create a 
motive for industry, regularity of work, and submission to discipline. It is for 
this reason that, whether the reader agree with the details of Professor Patten’s 
program or not, he will gain inspiration from:the radical thinking—none the 
less radical because not destructive—and from the tone of confidence which 
characterize this volume. 

The remedies which are suggested are not mediante panaceas. ‘They have 
no flavor of materialism, although some who have not taken the trouble to under- 
stand Professor Patten’s ideas have inferred the contrary. His discussion of 
the social problem is not academic, if by that is meant impractical, fruitless, 
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and uninteresting. Although gained largely at second hand, his knowledge of 
adverse social conditions is extraordinarily exhaustive and intimate. This is 
not surprising when it is understood that it is gained in part through a large 
number of his former students whose original interest in social problems was 
awakened in his own class room, and with whom he has kept in touch, with some- 
thing of that keen sense of personal responsibility which a military commander 
may feel for those whom he has sent upon this or that particular campaign. 

It is related that on one occasion at a dinner where a goodly company of suc- 
cessful teachers and social workers were celebrating with Professor Patten the 
publication of an earlier volume, a speaker who has since become the dean of one 
of the schools of a great university, made handsome acknowledgment of his 
indebtedness to Dr. Patten for the ideas which were the basis of his own reputa- 
tion. “And in this acknowledgment,” added the speaker with a generous gesture, 
“IT would like to be understood as including all the others here present.” 

Never has a teacher been more lavish of ideas, wise counsel, and beneficent 
criticism, or less concerned that credit for them should be given him either by his 
students and colleagues or by any one else who could use them. The chapter which 
we published a fortnight ago from this volume was intended, as in the case of 
the chapter published from Miss Addams’s Newer Ideals of Peace, not as a sub- 
stitute for the volume but as a more effective means of calling attention to the 
advisability of reading, and reflecting upon, and therefore, owning the book. 


EFFICIENT DEMOCRACY: ALLEN 


William H. Allen’s Efficient Democracy which is published this weeix is a book 
which is calculated to make many people sit up and think. It is not precisely 
a bid for personal popularity. We do not expect to see it republished as an 
appendix to the next annual report of the city superintendent of schools, or in 
the City Record, at the request of the bureau of municipal investigations. If any 
of our readers encounter respectable citizens who have a look of annoyance, or 
even now and then one who is fighting mad, we suggest that they begin their 
inquiry as to the cause of the trouble by asking if the respectable citizen has 
been reading the chapter on hospital efficiency, efficiency in charitable work, or 
efficiency in religious work. ; 

Even this magazine, although it gets into Dr. Allen’s bibliography and is 
cited along with the School of Philanthropy as among the more creditable cou- 
tributions of the Charity Organization Society, is not without its grievance, but 
no reader of ours shall find out about it except by reading the volume. 

As for federal, state, and municipal officials dnd managers of charitable in- 
' stitutions, social workers, teachers, and ordinary citizens, all that can be said 
is that there are enough of them whose toes are trod upon to make a success of 
any book, though it were much less entertaining and instructive than this one. 

There is no need of advising people to read this book. They will read it 
anyway. It is original in conception, brilliant in style, convincing, in spite of its 
irritating qualities, on all the main points which it raises. The wise course for 
all whom it offends is to keep very quiet and as expeditiously as possible get into 
line with the course which it recommends. It might readily be shown that the 
volume is lacking in proportion, that the nearest thing looms largest, that the 
historical beginnings, even of the movements which are used for purposes of 
illustration, are not always accurately traced. But these things are of no con- 
sequence. On the main point which is illustrated and re-enforced by studies in 
politics, philanthropy, education, and public health the book is fundamentally 
and overwhelmingly in the right, and a careful reading of it is one of the most 


wholesome exercises—using the word in a somewhat disciplinary sense—which 
we can recommend. 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


Report on an_ investiga- 
Its Housing tion of housing conditions 
Secrets. was given to the public this 
week by the Federate Charities of Bal- 
timore. A more adequate review will be 
published later, in connection with the 
legislation proposed by the committee. 
Here it is sufficient to say that the find- 
ings are such as to demand prompt and 
radical reform if evil conditions are not 
to become crystallized. One American 
community after another is brought 
face to face with this problem. 

The Baltimore survey was carried out 
under a special committee on improved 
housing appointed by the Association for 
the Improvement of the Condition of the 
Poor and the Charity Organization So- 
ciety. The field work was begun last 
June by Miss Janet E. Kemp, who as- 
sisted Charles F. Weller in his Washing- 
ton investigation of 1905-6. The work 
was undertaken in the face of the con- 
tented dictum of no less an authority 
than the Baltimore City Directory, the 
most extensively consulted volume = in 
Baltimore, that “there are no tenements 
in Baltimore.’ It is true that there are 
very few tenements of the type that pre- 
vails in some other large cities. Yet 
over seventy-three per cent of the 715 
families in-the two white districts in- 
vestigated were found to be living in 
houses occupied by from three to fifteen 
families. “The construction of tenements 
has proceeded largely within the four 
walls of dwellings intended for single 
families.” The external aspect of the 
houses has remained unchanged, and the 
general public has taken little note of the 
overcrowding within. But the condi- 
tions which exist in. buildings occupied 
by nearly as many families as there are 
rooms, are not such as should be toler- 
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ated.. In the district east of Fells Point 
market, seventy-two apartments out of 
the 400 investigated contained but one 
room. In several instances, six, seven 
and even eight people were found occupy- 
ing the one room. The bad effect of this 
overcrowding within the houses is in- 
tensified by the congested condition of 
many of the blocks studied. Nearly 
forty-four per cent of the houses in the 


two districts where tenements most 
abound, covered more than seventy 
per cent of the ground area. In one 


case a nine-family tenement was found 
to cover ninety-five per cent of an in- 
terior lot. 

“Dirty, dark, damp and dilapidated” 
are the general terms used to describe 
the large majority of the 442 cellars in- 
vestigated. Some, entirely below the 
level of the street, are used as dwellings. 
In the two tenement districts investigated 
only ten houses were found to be pro- 
vided with fire escapes. In 600 houses, 
twenty-seven bath-tubs were found. Nine 
houses of the 600 were provided with 
toilet facilities other than yard privies. 
One hundred and eighty-five families 
used closets which were shared in com- 
mon by six or more families. For a 
double tenement containing twenty-two 
apartments, and housing 109 people in 
the twenty apartments occupied at the 
time of the inspection, three filthy privy 
compartments were the only conveniences 
supplied and one of these had no door. 

Finally, in two of the districts studied 
the water supply was found to be very 
deficient. For instance, five families in a 
Thames street tenement obtained. their 
water from the yard hydrant upon which 
six other families were also dependent. 
One court with five houses had no water 
supply at all. 
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“A municipality,’ says the committee's 
report, “can commit no greater crime 
against itself than to permit the un- 
checked development of conditions which 
menace the welfare of its wage earners. 
Such neglect is civic suicide. Every day 
the pressure of a rapidly growing popu- 
lation is being more acutely felt in Balti- 
more; every day the congestion is be- 
coming more apparent, and breathing 
spaces are being built up. To-day the 
tendency may be checked, to-morrow it 
may be too late to undo the consequences 
of neglect.” 

The secretary of the special housing 
committee is Walter S. Ufford and its 
work is typical of standards along which 
he has projected his executive duties as 
general secretary of the 
Charities. Mr. Ufford has resigned 
because of poor health, and will be suc- 
ceeded on September 1 by the Rev. J. W. 
Magruder, D. D., of Portland, Me. 


Pennsylvania continues to 
supply more urgent argu- 
ments than any other state 
to those who favor a federal child labor 
law. . Nowhere is the failure of the indi- 
vidual states to give adequate protection 
to the children so glaring as in Penn- 
sylvania and nowhere has there been a 
flercer contest against effective legislation 
than that now going on at Harrisburg. 

The courts have held unconstitutionai 
the most valuable provisions of the state 
laws of 1903 both as to factories and 
mines. These are the provisions which 
required children either to prove their 
age in some one of several specified ways, 
or to complete a certain part of the cur- 
riculum of the public schools. Under 
these decisions the children have now no 
effective statutory protection. 

Hearings were to be held on Tues- 
day of this week on the bill for the regu- 
lation of child labor in or about the 
mines and also on the bill intended for 
protection of children in manufacture 
and commerce. This bill was endorsed 
by the Pennsylvania Child Labor Com- 
mittee, but was killed in the house com- 
mittee by a vote of nine to two. A 
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similar measure is pending in the senate. - 
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Meanwhile there has been. favorably re- 
ported a bill which would permit chil- 
dren of widows and disabled fathers to 
work at the age of twelve years, and 
would continue the iniquitous practice of 
work at night for children of fourteen 
years, thus placing Pennsylvania in the 
group with West Virginia and North 
Carolina. This bill would remove from 
the school authorities the power of is- 
suing employment certificates and place 
this function in the hands of aldermen 
and other local magistrates. These 
impartial gentlemen would be left free 
to take the parent’s word as to the child’s 
age as no definite proof is required ex- 
cept “when deemed necessary.” In such 
case, among many alternative forms of 
evidence, is the offering of a family 
bible, older than the child and containing 
the latter’s name and date of birth. This 
sliding scale of piety and profit is the 
happy creation of Captain Delaney, state 
factory inspector. 

In population and wealth Pennsylvania 
is the second state in the Republic, ex- 
celled only by New York. In the extent 
of child labor it is at the foot of the list 
of states with Alabama, having the larg- 
est proportion of working children, and 
Pennsylvania having more than Alabama 
both actually and relatively. 

New York, with more people, more 
manufacture, more commerce, and the 
greatest immigration in the world, for 
which it has never been possible to pro- 
vide sufficient schools, had according to 
the census of 1900, nearly two thousand 
less illiterate children between 10 and 14 
than Pennsylvania. With Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania is one of the two last re- 
maining northern states having the 13th 
birthday as the end of the working 
child’s compulsory school attendance, and 
local school boards are empowered to re- 
duce the required attendance from the 
a school year to seventy per cent there- 
of. : 

In the scale of the states when ranked 
according to the ability of the chil- 
dren to read and write, Pennsylvania 
stood ‘sixteenth in 1890 and twentieth in 
1900. The present indications are that 
her position will be still more unfavor- 
able in 1910. The legislature. will not 
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meet again until 1909. Unless, there- 
fore, the present legislature passes a law 
which the courts can hold constitutional, 
capable of transferring the children from 
mill and mine to school, there will be no 
time for a later law to accomplish re- 
sults discernible in the census of I9gIO0. 
In that case, we shall again have the un- 
edifying spectacle of the second state in 
the Union bracketed with the most be- 
lated for the period of ten years in the 
only records which the Federal govern- 
ment affords. 

If the child labor bill drawn by the 
state factory inspector and now before the 
legislature of Pennsylvania should pass 
without far reaching amendments, and if 
no bill should be passed for the protection 
of young children from employment in 
and about mines, Pennsylvania will fur- 
nish the most striking argument possible 
for the speedy enactment of some such 
measure as the Beveridge child labor 
bill at the next session of Congress. 


Mothers’ At the Jamestown Exposi- 
“Buildings at. tion which opened last 
Jamestown. 


week are two cottages de- 
voted to the interests of mothers and 
children. They are under the care of the 
National Congress of Mothers, and are 
designed to be an educational center for 
the promotion of every organized move- 
ment for the betterment of childhood. 
The Children’s Cottage contains a kinder- 
garten with model appointments, under 
the charge of a kindergartner. In addi- 
tion to the games and plays of the regu- 
lar kindergarten there is manual work 
for older children. For outdoor sport 
and life, there are large grounds and a 
fine sand beach. Bath houses, and con- 
veniences for bathing are among the at- 
tractions for children. A trained nurse 
of wide experience has charge of the 
children under three years of age. She 
is assisted by other nurses who super- 
vise the children’s outdoor play. Simple 
wholesome luncheons are provided for 
children left in the care of the kindergar- 
ten or nursery. The Mothers’ Cottage, 
which is connected by a broad veranda 
with the children’s cottage, contains a 
library and reading room which has up- 
wards of five hundred books of special 
interest and value to those who are deal- 
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ing with children. In this library there 
is Opportunity to study the development 
of parent-teacher associations, mother cir- 
cles, juvenile court and probation work, 
child labor conditions, day nurseries, va- 
cation schools, play grounds, kindergar- 
tens, household economics, the teaching 
of speech to deaf infants, the work for 
the backward and defective children. A 
secretary is in attendance to direct or ad- 
vise visitors as to books and literature ex- 
hibited. Every organization working for 
social uplift has been invited to send its 
literature to be included in the exhibit. 
A conference room adjoins the library, 
where conferences will be held for an 
hour or more for mothers who may be 
attending the exposition. Officers of the 
Mothers’ Congress from various states 
will conduct these conferences and many 
well known specialists have promised 
to speak. An invitation is given to 
those who are willing to assist in the 
conferences to send their names to Mrs. 
Edwin C. Grice, 3308 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia, stating when they will be at the 
exposition. The International Congress 
of Mothers will meet in Washington in 
March, 1908, and fourteen foreign coun- 
tries have already accepted the invita- 
tion of the congress to send a representa- 
tive. 


Dry Kennard, © Swhowssis 
investigating the Russian 
famine, has written from 
Samara that, with the exception of the 
Indian famines, the scenes in Russia are 
unprecedented. His appeal to Great 
Britain and America is to hasten relief, 
estimating that $2,500,000 is necessary. 
Thousands are slowly. dying while wait- 
ing for food, which comes only in doles 
sufficient to supply two pounds of bread 
and a bowl of soup daily to 372,000 of 
the 750,000 starving people. Each meal 
allotted is generally divided among many 
mouths and is so minimized that it is 
useless and even harmful, the fraction 
that each gets merely serving to stimu- 
late the hungry stomach and make it 
crave formore. Dr. Kennard, who is act- 
ing for the English Quakers, vouches that 
the zemstvo representatives are distribut- 
ing relief in Samara honestly and capab- 
ly, making the most of their resources, 
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but that their means of relief would not 
last into this month. His report deals 
with Samara alone, but he adds that 
20,000,000 people distributed through the 
southeastern provinces cannot live with- 
out aid to see another harvest. Epi- 
demic diseases are on the increase, caus- 
ing terrible conditions. 

The American Red Cross Society has 
cabled through the state department $5,- 
000 to the Russian Red Cross for the 
relief of the famine sufferers. The 
money represents general subscriptions 
received by the Red Cross for this pur- 
pose and is the first remittance made by 
the society for the relief of the Russian 
famine. Last week the Russian Famine 
Relief Committee sent by cable to the 
Russian Free Economic Society at St. 
Petersburg $20,000 for the purchase of 
food for Russia’s starving peasants, mak- 
ing a total of $30,000 thus far sent. 
There is about $12,000 more on hand in 
the treasury here. England has already 
given $120,000 and promised $50,000 
more. The American committee appeals 
for more funds through its secretary, 
Dr. Samuel J. Barrows, 135 East Fif- 
teenth street, New York city. 


A symposium on The Re- 
lation of the Medical Pro- 
fession to the Housing of 
the People, will be a feature of the thirty- 
second annual meeting. of the American 
Academy of Medicine to be held at the 
Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, on June 1 
and 3. Special invitations have been ex- 
tended to organizations interested in the 
subject. Some of the other topics to be 
discussed show the extent of specializa- 
tion in Medical Sociology ; The Teaching 
of Hygiene in the Public Schools; The 
Communal Life of Physicians, Its Culti- 
vation and Value; The Superiority of the 
Playground to the School Room, by Dr. 
Woods Hutchinson; Insurance for De- 
fectives, and The Relation of the Pro- 
fession to Medical Legislation. 


Medical 
Sociology. 


Representative health offic- 
ers from all sections of the 
country, specialists and lay- 
men, all interested in checking the rav- 
ages of the so-called “great white 
plague,” will gather in Washington May 


National 
Tuberculosis 
Meeting. 
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May 4 


6-8 at the annual meeting of the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis. The growth of the or- 
ganization in numbers as well as extent 
of influence in practically every’ part of 
the United States renders these annual 
meetings increasingly national. In 1908, 
under the auspices of the national asso- 
ciation, the international congress on 
tuberculosis will be held in Washington 
and one of the features of the May meet- 
ing will be the report of the committee 
on arrangements by the chairman, Dr. 
Lawrence F. Flick, of the Phipps Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia. The growth of the 
national campaign against tuberculosis 
during the past two years will be sketch- 
ed by the executive secretary, Dr. Liv- 
ingston Farrand. Possibly the chief in- 
terest, however, in the program of the 
meeting will center in the discussion be- 
fore the advisory council on compulsory 
notification and registration of  tu- 
berculosis. This paper will be presented 
by Dr. Herman M. Biggs, of New York, 
and the discussion will be carried on by 
health officers from several large cities. 
It is hoped that a definite statement of 
authority regarding the necessity of reg- 
istration may result. The papers to be 
presented before the sociological section 
will naturally appeal to the general pub- 
lic most strongly. Factory Inspection 
for Tuberculosis, by Dr?Frank T. Ful- 
ton, of Providence, R. I., and the discus- 
sion opened by Dr. Charles S. Millet, of 
Brockton, Mass., should prove very in- 
teresting in view of the advance made in 
certain mills in New England toward 
combatting tuberculosis. Schools and 
Tuberculosis is the topic of Dr. John H. 
Lowman, of Cleveland, with a discussion 
opened by Dr. Linsly R. Williams, of 
New York. Dr. Joseph H. Pratt, of 
Boston, will speak on Tuberculosis 
Classes and Day Camps and Dr. B. H. 
Waters, of New York, on Country Treat- 
ment of City Cases. Dr. Oscar H. Rog- 
ers, of Yonkers, N. Y., will present a 
paper on A Working Program for a 
Small City. The other sections will be 
the clinical and climatological, the path- 
ological and bacteriological, the section 
on tuberculosis in children and the sur- 
gical section. On the second day of the 
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meeting President Roosevelt will receive 
the members of the association at the 
White House. It may be mentioned that 
the interest which the president has 
shown in the anti-tuberculosis work 
through his executive order regarding 
precautions against the disease in gov- 
ernment buildings and- workshops has 
proved a valuable factor in gaining the 
official co-operation at which the associa- 
tion constantly aims. A full report will 
appear in CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS 
directly after the meeting. 


Cpe oe Boston last week, there 
fe ae Her was an interesting confer- 
wages ence on village improve- 
ment work and methods, the sixth to 
be held under the auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts Civic League. As an example 
of lively town interests and activities, 
some of the discussions may well be out- 
lined here. 

The afternoon session was devoted 
to accomplishments. J. S. Perkins, of 
Canton, and Philip Emerson, of Lynn, 
talked on school and home garden work. 
Mr. Perkins held that all the activities 
of the child should center in the school. 
As superintendent he has aimed to 
come into contact with all children in- 
terested in gardens. This has magnified 
the work in their minds, encouraged 
them, caused others to become interest- 
ed, and resulted, without any school 
gardens and without any formal instruc- 
tion, in numerous home gardens through- 
out the village. 

Mr. Emerson’s work is in a city where 
many children have no chance for home 
gardens and he has provided gardens 
on the school grounds. The method, 
close personal contact and genuine in- 
terest in the work, has been the same 
as with Mr. Perkins. Where possible, 
even under conditions that would ordi- 
narily be prohibitive, home gardens have 
resulted. 

Charles W. Hubbard outlined . the 
work of the Stevens Memorial in Lud- 
low. This is a social center of a very 
advanced type, resembling in many ways 
the community centers developed by the 
South Park Commission in Chicago. 
Miss Harriet B. Whittaker, of Lyngs- 
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boro, showed the work of the Tree So- 
ciety, organized there in 1844,—an inter- 
esting point, by the way, in the history 
of organized improvement work, as the 
Stockbridge society founded in 1853 had 
for a long time been considered the first. 
John D. Hardy, of Wellesley Hills, dis- 
cussed the local newspaper and its possi- 
bilities in improvement work. His state- 
ments were based on the work of The 
Townsman, a paper conducted by the 
citizens of Wellesley for the good of the 
town. In spirit and work The Towns- 
man is unique. 

The evening session was devoted to 
billboards. The present state of public 
opinion was brought out by a variety of 
views. Philip R. Allen told how East 
Walpole got rid of an enormous board 
on the village green. The sentiment of 


the town was against billboards. This 
one was put up of a sudden. The ques- 
tion was how to get rid of it. Lynch 


law, which the people there think ap- 
propriate for billboards, was with diffi- 
culty restrained while a vigorous cor- 
respondence was conducted with the bill- 
poster and advertiser. The advertiser 
wanted to sell goods, not to create ene- 
mies and he said, ‘Take it down.” 

F, A. Whiting, of Framing, told of 
the work of the Minister Militant of 
Blandford. The Rev. S. G. Wood, the 
minister, follows the man who tacks up 
tags, placards and posters “like an aveng- 
ing angel,” tearing down everything, 
which he has a legal right to do under the 
laws of Massachusetts. Prof. F. Spencer 
Baldwin gave A _ Heterodox View. 
He thought that all billboards should be 
excluded from certain places and that 
certain billboards should be excluded 
from all places, but that extreme opposi- 
tion to them was a fad of the leisure 
classes. He believed a plebiscite would 
show that a majority of the people favor 
billboards and cited statements made by 
members of his college classes in support 
of his view. Henry Lewis Johnson, of 
Hyde Park, offered evidence of opposi- 
tion in all parts of the country. 

Harlan P. Kelsey, of Salem, talked on 
laws already on the statute books. He 
thought they were sufficient if people 
would rigidly observe them, while Ed- 
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ward T. Hartman, of Boston, discussed 
needed legislation. “Billboards,” he said, 
“should be licensed so as to place their 
control in the hands of a representative 
of the people. They should be taxed, on 
the basis of a fair capitalization of their. 
income-producing value, so as to make 
taxation equitable. Then, in locations 
made valuable by the money of the people 
for their pleasure and recreation, bill- 
boards should be absolutely prohibited. 
These three laws are equitable and neces- 
sary.” 


County vs. City Interests in 
State Legislatures 


Graham Taylor 


In every state we are all too familiar 
with the trading of votes in the legislature 


for the passage or defeat of measures in. 


which the financial, political and section- 
al. interests of members are at stake. 
The large cities also divide the members 
of the legislature of the states in which 
they are into a country and a city faction, 
which are by turns at war with each 
other, or in a state of suspicious and 
armed neutrality. This has been the 
notorious fact in Illinois, equally to the 
disgrace of the country delegates and the 
detriment of the city of Chicago. The 
situation is aggravated just now by the 
peril with which the passage of the Chi- 
cago charter has been menaced in the 
supposed interests of the pending local 
option measure. With a spirit more 
factional and sectional than just or pa- 
triotic the ardent advocates of local op- 
tion are actually threatening the defeat 
of the charter in retaliation for the re- 
fusal of some of the Chicago representa- 
tives to vote for their bill. This threat 
follows a cool proposition to cast enough 
country votes to carry the charter in ex- 
change for enough city votes to carry 
local option. 

All such 


“deals” are reprehensible. 


These two measures are fraught with 


public interests too great thus to be pitted 
against each other. They not only have 
nothing antagonistic to each other, but 
much in common at the point at issue. 
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For the charter provides for home rule 
in licensing the liquor traffic in Chicago, 
as the local option bill does for the state. 

It seems incredible that such grave 
public interests as are at stake in both of 
these greatly needed measures, can finally 
be sacrificed by the mere spite-work with 
which each of them has been threaten- 
ed. But even if, as we confidently ex- 
pect, no such action against the Chicago 


_ charter will finally be taken, the threat 


of it is a dangerous play with deadly 
weapons of the two-edged sort. 
Meanwhile Chicago has for the last 
three or four years been awaking,—and 
none too early—to the need of sending 
representatives who shall more reputably 
and adequately represent both the city 
and the state in the legislature of the sec- 
ond greatest commonwealth in the Union. 
The Illinois Legislative Voters’ League 
was organized for this end by Chicago 
citizens who have at heart the interests 
both of the city and the state. It is ef- 
fectively doing for the state legislature 
what the Chicago Municipal Voters’ 
League has so valiantly wrought for the 
city legislature. Had the city continued 
to disgrace itself and the state with such 
a delegation to the legislature as the neg- 
lect of state politics by its best citizens 
has for years tolerated, Chicago could 
hardly have expected consideration at the 


hands of the “down-state” representa- 


tives. But now that there is such mani- 
fest determination in the city to do bet- 
ter by state politics and so many and 
abler and better men from the city are 
already seated in both the senate and the 
house, Chicago may rightly claim to be 
worthy of the service which it so sorely 
needs from the legislature, in the ratifi- 
cation of the charter which was carefully 
and fairly prepared by a very representa- 
tive convention .of its citizens after six- 
teen months of faithful and laborious 
work. : 

It hopelessly belittles and frustrates 
the high function of legislating for a 
whole commonwealth to have legislators 
regard themselves as representing at 
the state capitols only their respective lo- 
calities. 


Exhibit Boston Trade School for Girls, showing Methods of Instruction 


Boston’s Industrial Exhibit 


Edward T. Hartman 


Massachusetts Civic League 


The exhibit of industrial conditions 
in relation to public health, safety and 
welfare, held in Boston the second week 
of April, is safely chronicled in its title. 
But it deserved a big name. It pretty 
well filled Horticultural Hall, making 
use of all available wall space and all the 
floor area not needed for visitors. It 
also covered two Sundays and the time 
between. Ably catalogued, a mere tran- 
script is too long for entry here. 

Group I was devoted to charts and 
maps on industrial geography. The les- 
son of the group was the magnitude of 
the industries in Massachusetts, the great 
influence on the people as a whole of 
good or bad conditions in these indus- 
tries, and the obvious necessity of care- 
ful study and supervision. One of the 
maps lent emphasis to the words of John 
Graham Brooks when he said that, in 
their way, the conditions of child labor 
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are as bad in the North as in the South. 

Group II was devoted to industrial 
hygiene and safety. It showed, among 
other things, that actual conditions do 
not indicate that any sufficient number 
of the people believe that “it is one of 
the first aims of society to secure to the 
individual the maximum of life and 
health.” 

Good and bad conditions in various 
industries, notably in dairies, bakeries, 
and various forms of sand blasting and 
grinding, were brought out in photo- 
graphs and exhibits by the State Board 
of Health. The swishing tails of cows 
were shown in neighborly proximity to 
milk pails, milk bottles and the other 
utensils of the craft; all enjoying a com- 
munistic existence in one room. — Piles 
of foul-smelling brewers’ grain to be 
used for feed, streams of liquid manure, 
junk heaps and other bad conditions 
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were in evidence. Bakeries were shown 
where the products were set to cool on 
dirty old barrels amidst dirt, visible 
even in a photograph, old clothes, junk 
and rubbish. Among the sand blasters 
one man was found wearing a rickety 
old mask with a 1/80 inch wire mesh to 
keep out dust. By it was a tray of brass 
and sand which had been passed through 
a 1/too inch mesh, to show what it was 
possible for the man to get into his 
lungs. ; 

But the exhibit here, and elsewhere, 
was not a muckraking affair. Good ex- 
amples there were in plenty. Dairies, 
bakeries, factories fairly shining in clean- 
liness were in evidence, to bring out the 
contrasts and point the way to proper 
- conditions. As The Boston Globe said: 
“No one can visit this exhibit without 
going away greatly impressed by the 
blessing of cleanliness, light and air in 
every sort of workroom.” 


Charts representing greatly magnified 


sections of normal lung and of the lungs 
of steel grinders and other artizans 
showed where disease gets its hold with 
the slightest effort, if it is not frankly 
invited to come and stay. 

The following interesting bulletin was 
given in connection with an exhibit of 
textile industries: 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 
Five conditions common to this industry 
which can be and ought to be remedied: 
1. Poor light. 
a. dark, dirty ceilings and walls; 
b. small, dirty window glass; 
ce. the use of gas jets; 
d. the use of kerosene lamps. 
2. Non-regulation of heat and moisture. 
a. excess of moisture—undue heat; 
b. no artificial moisture—excessive heat. 
3. Poor ventilation. 
4. Location and structure of water closets. 
a. within or too near workrooms, with- 
out suitable ventilation; 
b. not necessary privacy for women. 
5. Spit upon the floors. 


A little chart showed the growth and 
decline of a typhoid epidemic. Three 
separate milk dealers were under sus- 
picion till the state board found that they 
all bought milk from a larger dealer. By 
following up a helper from the larger 
plant, who had gone away, a case of 
walking typhoid was discovered. Proper 
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care of utensils stopped the contagion at 
once, although just at that point Welles- 
ley College, under the advice of the 
board, started the use of this producer’s 
milk with the beginning of its term. 

The Boston Board of Health showed 
some bedrooms and kitchens which the 
ordinary slummer has failed to. discover. 
Their exhibition ought at once to give 
Boston a modern tenement house law. 

The Boston Tuberculosis Association 
presented a characteristic exhibit, as did 
also various safety device manufacturers. 
The attendant showing a safety device 
on a planer gave a sad commentary on 
the lack of such devices when he said 
that no less than thirty.men, after look- 
ing at the machine, held up mutilated fin- 
gers and hands and remarked, “this I got 
through lack of that.” The exhibit of 
the Tuberculosis Association has been 
selected by the board of managers for 
exhibition at the Jamestown Fair. 

Group III presented agencies of in- 
dustrial progress. Factory betterment, 
industrial insurance, the work of the 
trades unions, the Consumers’ League, 
and an extensive treatment of women in 
industry were the chief items. 

Many organizations joined in the work 
but the exhibit was in good part in- 
spired by the trades unions. Their 
achievements were set forth on charts 
and by pictures showing how they offer 
trade training, protection for workers in 
time of sickness, death or unemployment ; 
what they are doing for the immigrant 
and for the protection of children. Sev- 
eral organized trades, cigar makers, hat- 
ters, printers, garment workers, and oth- 
ers, presented exhibits of their work un- 
der union conditions. 

Group IV, industrial education, was 
presented in a very practical way by the 


‘North Bennett Street Industrial School, 


the Boston Trade School for Girls, the 
North End Union, and similar institu- 
tions. This work was particularly inter- 
esting and practical, the young workers 
drawing forth many favorable comments. 

Interesting programs were provided 
afternoons and evenings, beginning with 
the opening Sunday evening and closing 
Saturday night. Industrial hygiene, in- 
dustrial education, industrial legislation, 
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Boston Industrial Exhibit 


industrial safety, industrial organization 
and industrial’ betterment, with able 
speakers in each case, occupied the 
evening programs. The afternoons were 
given over to special topics, labor and the 
church, tuberculosis in factories, the Con- 
sumers’ League, trade schools, domestic 
service, trades unions and savings bank 
insurance for wage-earners. 

While discussing the hope of the future 
of domestic service, Mrs. Ellen H. Rich- 
ards essayed, perhaps not seriously, to 
change the attitude towards domestic 
service by changing its name. ‘Call 
them household helpers, on the ground 
that if physicians and nurses can be 
evolved from medicine men and witches 
of a former age, there is no reason why 
the menial of the kitchen or the nursery 
should not glory in the appelation of 
household helper.” 

James P. Monroe, considering what 
the state can do for industrial training, 
said that the state, by law, takes the child 
from the time it is five till it is fourteen 
years of age and that it does not do its 
duty as it might. Its educational system 
stifles individuality because it is a great 
“stupid machine” attempting to do the 
same thing with all-children without re- 
gard to manifest differences. 
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The exhibition closed at ten o’clock 
Sunday night with a total attendance of 
18,676, notwithstanding the fact that four 
of the eight days allotted were about as 
bad as they could be in so far as weather 
conditions were concerned. Its coming 
just at this time, however, was opportune. 
The people of the state and the legislature 
have before them a question of great im- 
portance in an attempt to devise a more 
efficient system of inspecting factories, 
workshops and mercantile establishments, 
with a view to remedying some of the 
many bad conditions which exist and 
further safeguarding the public health. 
The question of tenement house condi- 
tions is also before the people of Boston, 
Cambridge and Springfield. It needs 
consideration in every individual city and 
town in the state. 

The exhibition lacked, if at all, in the 
graphic presentation of the central ideas. 
Diagrams, charts and _ statistics there 
were in abundance, but their significance 
was lost on many. The educational val- 
ues of the exhibit were very great, but, 
owing to the method.of presenting them, 
thirty, rather than eight days’ time should 
have been allowed if full results would 
have been secured. 
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Socialism and Charity 


Charles J. Bonaparte 


Attorney General of the United States 


Some twelve years ago, if I remember 
aright, early in the winter of 1894, I 
received a visit at my office in Baltimore 
from a gentleman who sought to interest 
me in a plan he had formed to prevent 
the distress arising from lack of employ- 
ment then generally expected among 
laborers and mechanics and their families 
during the approaching cold weather. 
This plan was, in substance, that the city 
employ in effecting certain desirable 
public improvements any man willing to 
work for wages a little less than those 
generally paid for similar service. I 
told him that this was precisely the form 
of relief about to be offered able-bodied 
applicants for aid by the Baltimore 
Charity Organization Society, of which 
I was then and am still an officer, at 
some stone yards it had established, and 
that I believed in charity at one’s own 
cost and not at the cost of the taxpayers. 
My interlocutor replied that he didn’t 
believe in charity at all, nor did he desire 
to obtain it for anyone, but wished the 
community to discharge its duty of en- 
abling each one among its members to 
earn a living “without loss of self-re- 
spect.” I then asked him whether his 
theories did not lead logically and ob- 
viously to the French national workshops 
of 1848, and whether any a priori dis- 
cussion of their merits could by any pos- 
sibility be worth the time it would take 
in view of the actual results of this prac- 
tical test. For these enquiries he did not 
seem to be altogether prepared, but I 
have no doubt he would have met them, 
after a little reflection and research, with 
more or less plausible distinctions and 
explanations. 

I believe that the ideas which he ex- 
pressed candidly, and, therefore, crudely, 
are secretly and, in a measure, uncon- 
sciously shared by many persons who 
would not say flatly that they “didn’t 

1A lecture delivered for the benefit of the Society of 


St. Vincent de Paul, at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Sunday, March 24, 1997, 
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believe in charity at all”; indeed, I think 
there lurks about this subject in the pub- 
lic mind a serious, and even dangerous, 
confusion of thought. 

In a little address which I delivered 
many years ago at an Annual Meeting 
of the Baltimore Association for the 
Improvement of the Condition of the 
Poor, and for which I used as a text the 
well-known motto of that Society: “The 
Lord loveth a cheerful giver,” I pointed 
out that, according to the text, the Lord 
loved a giver, not a payer of debts or 
taxes. To be meritorious, any act must 
be voluntary, what one does under com- 
pulsion, he cannot be ethically said to 
“do” at all; but to win affection from 
the Deity, or even, I may add from 
creatures made in His imperfect like- 
ness, an act must be voluntary in the 
highest possible sense, it must be a gift. 
A European is said to have expressed 
to an educated Hindoo his surprise that, 
notwithstanding the immense benefits 
conferred upon India by its English 
conquerors, he found the latter unmis- 
takably unpopular there. The Hindoo 
replied: “We know the English are just 
to us, but they are not kind! tosus: fae 
do not vouch for the truth of this story, 
but there is a great deal of human nature 
in the Hindoo’s alleged reply: those who 
deal justly by all under them, but. make 
each individual feel that, for them, he 
is a mere unit in the undistinguished 
mass, treated fairly, as everybody else is 
treated fairly, but regarded, as are all 
like him, with, in last resort, an impar- 
tial indifference, such rulers as these may 
be respected and feared, they will never 
be beloved. On the other hand, men 
have often repaid with an enthusiastic 
loyalty no small measure of oppression 
from a sovereign who, whilst he ill- 
treated them, yet showed that he felt 
himself one of them, that, although he 
might be a very bad father to his people, 
still he was their. father, their own flesh 
and blood, and not a stepfather or a 
guardian; they may forgive a failure in 
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duty, but they will never overlook a lack 
of sympathy. This great truth is ex- 
pressed in the text I have quoted, for 
the one thing which must be given, which 
cannot be earned or bartered or bought, 
is affection; a man may sell his skill, his 
time, his labor, even his body and his 
soul, but he cannot sell his heart. If he 
try to do this, he will find with Gul- 
nare: 

aes ee ove -awells ‘bat with® the 
Eree./ 

Moreover, as I may safely assume that 
I speak to Christians, I may appro- 
priately add that although, for us, the 
material goods we may acquire have 
value, however we get them, it is surely 
nothing to Almighty God whether He, 
or others, in His name or by His com- 
mand, receive ten or ninety or ninety- 
nine hundredths of the substance where- 
of, by His will and during His suffer- 
ance, each one of us has the steward- 
ship. He were none the richer if every 
atom in His universe should pass from 
the hands of one to those of another 
among His creatures; if He love the 
cheerful giver, it is because and only 
because, such a giver to his brethren 
gives cheerfully and not under compul- 
sion and gives what can only be given. 
For to do our full duty, to earn the re- 
ward promised in the text I have quoted, 
it is not enough that we hand over to 
others, no matter how well fitted to act 
for us, so many dollars and cents to make 
the world better; the enlightened public 
opinion of to-day recognizes, what true 
philanthropy in all ages has instinctively 
felt, that nothing can replace personal 
contact and influence in the work of 
beneficence. It has been said on high 
authority that the poor need “not alms 
but a friend”; I should say rather that 
they need both; alms to do good must 
come, and be felt to come, from a friend. 

Unless then charity be free, it is not 
charity; if what we give, we might not 
also withhold, we make no gift; and in 
a society where private property was un- 
known, charity, at least in the form the 
Lord loveth, would be unknown also. 
Indeed, in such a society, could one ex- 
ist, any form of charity would be, or 
soon become, impossible, for its contin- 


ing 
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ued existence would imply the complete 
loss of personal liberty in its members. 
As I have said on another occasion, the 
root of Socialism is the doctrine that all 
men of right ought to be, and should 
therefore be made and kept, precisely 
equal. This doctrine is really a wholly 
arbitrary dogma, a pure assumption, 
justified neither by reason nor by his- 
tory, and, in fact, contradicted by the 
daily experiencé of all mankind; but it 
was so earnestly and so widely preached 
by the precursors and apostles of the 
French Revolution, and has so gravely 
affected legislation, custom and_ public 
opinion wherever the influence of the 
revolution extends that to question its 
truth.even now seems to a certain class 
of teachers and thinkers little short of 
blasphemy. In its original and salutary 
form and as it found echo in our Declar- 
ation of Independence, the cry for 
“equality”? was coupled with one for 
“liberty”, and, in this company, it 
amounted to a protest against arbitrary 
and opppressive privileges, against dis- 
tinctions justified by no material dif- 
ference, to a demand that the law give 
every man a fair field and no favor. But 
it was quickly seen that to make men 
more free would make them less nearly 
equal, that the fairer their start the more 
quickly and surely some would come to 
the front and others fall behind, that, 
in short, if “equality” had the mean- 
which leaders in Revolutionary 
thought more and more inclined to give 
it, “equality”? was inconsistent with 
“liberty”, and they must choose between 
them; they recognized, in fact, though 
not in words, this necessity and gave up 
liberty. 

Now when the Roman jurisconsuls de- 
clared: Omnes homines natura aequales 
sunt, they asserted this, not as a state- 
ment of fact, but as a maxim of juris- 
prudence; just as our courts of chancery 
say now: “Equity considers that done 
which ought to have been done”; were 
this done in fact, there would be no need 
for courts of equity or for courts of any 
kind. French publicists and politicians, 
however, accepted this old maxim of 
Roman equity as substantially an article 
of religious faith, and, since, understood 
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literally, it is transparently false, for 
men are by nature notoriously unequal 
in strength, courage, energy, foresight 
and self-restraint, and as from these in- 
equalities naturally flow inequalities in 
their wealth, eminence and happiness, 
the more extreme among these writers 
were led to declare it the state’s duty 
to redress the inequalities of nature; an 
idea expressed by Louis Blanc when he 
said that, if a man were so strong and 
so industrious that he could and would 
do as much work as four others, that 
man should be held as a public enemy. 

A socialist is essentially, although not 
always avowedly, or even consciously, 
one who sees that the equality demanded 
by this doctrine can be fully, or even ap- 
proximately, secured only among slaves: 
a southern plantation before the war 
constituted, so far as the Negroes were 
concerned, very nearly a socialistic com- 
munity ; and they were probably as near- 
ly equal inter sese as human beings can 
be permanently kept. In this community 
a socialist merely substitutes for the 
omnipotent, omniscient master an omnip- 
otent, omniscient corporation made up 
of the slaves themselves, enslaves each 
one of them, as an individual, to all, in 
their corporate capacity, and names this 
corporation: “the state’; and, in fact, 
only a people in chains, working under 
the lash of taskmasters would be and 
remain so nearly and hopelessly equal 
as to leave no room for any one of them 
to grow richer or happier than his fel- 
lows. But charity would die out long 
before this stage of social degradation 
were reached, for nothing is so fatal to 
charity as a sense of insecurity. When 
the strong man armed guards his treas- 
ures, he looks on with grim selfishness 
at the hardships of his poorer, because 
weaker, neighbors; if these move him 
to any action, it is but to profit by their 
misery that he may further despoil them, 
well knowing that they all await but the 
moment and lack but the ability to do the 
like by him. When Gil Blas was asked 
for alms by the returned soldier, who 
meantime covered him with his musket, 
he gave indeed, but there was little of 
cheerfulness, and even less of charity in 
his gift. 
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When the householder of the parable 
had given those engaged at the eleventh 
hour a full day’s wages, he replied to 
the murmurs of one among the work- 
men who had borne the burden and heat 
of the day, and yet received no more: 
“Friend, I do thee no wrong; didst thou 
not agree with me for this coin? Take 
what is thine and go thy way ae 
Is it not lawful for me to do what I 
will with mine own”? We are not told 
of any answer to these questions, but 
had they been asked under the like cir- 
cumstances to-day, it were curious to 
conjecture what some of those .like- 
minded with the gentleman I first quoted 
would have said in reply. They imply 
the assertion of two vital principles 
which underlie the constitution of modern 
civilized society, that is to say, liberty 
of contract and sanctity of property. If 
I keep my promise to you, you are not 
concerned to know, you have no right 
even to ask, what bargain I have made 
with your neighbor: “Take what is thine, 
and go thy way”; in other words,—mind 
your own business; and it is no part of 
your business what I do with my own 
means. To a careless reader, this may 
seem the gospel of selfishness; it is 
really the gospel of charity through 
freedom. My rights are sacred, not for 
my sake: the finite conscious existence of 
any man is a mere wavelet, the tiniest 
billow on the great ocean of humanity; 
it swells, it subsides, it has gone forever: 
—but, for those who accept the gospels, 
I have a great office, a terrible respon- 
sibility, an awful trust. Whatever a man 
holds lawfully, he holds of God; the Lord, 
not the steward, the Master, not the ser- 
vant, is wronged when this is wrested 
from him. Doubtless he is often, nay, 
he is always, an unfaithful steward, an 
unprofitable servant, but this is nothing 
for other men: he will surely answer for 
it, but not to them. He does what he wiil 
with his own, because it is not his own, 
but that of One who has chosen him, 
him of all men, as its guardian, who has 
commissioned him, him and not another, 
to use it. 

I have noted that my visitor objected 
to charity because its recipients were 
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robbed of their “self-respect”; the same 
idea meets us in various forms of ex- 
pression and even not infrequently in the 
speech or writing of those who give much 
time and thought to the problems of en- 
lightened beneficence: what are its 
merits? Before I discuss these I must, 
in candor, confess that I approach the 
subject with a decided dislike, perhaps, 
I ought to say,‘a prejudice, against the 
term. I object, in the first place, to an 
old friend who meets me under a new 
name, or, at least, I wish the alias satis- 
factorily explained ,and I am not satis- 
fied when told by Mr. Lecky that Chris- 
tians invented “self-respect” when they 
began to consider pride a virtue instead 
of a vice. This big, rank peony has, for 
me, no more of a rose’s fragrance, sug- 
gests, as I scent it, no more of modesty, 
humility and truth, when called by this 
name than when frankly catalogued un- 
der the other. The thing is unchanged, 
and in—I won’t say before ladies how 
many—years of an ill-spent life, I have 
ever found it, in others and in myself, a 
small, mean, ugly, treacherous, harmful 
thing.. I have heard the whipping post 
deprecated as a punishment for wife- 
beaters on the ground that no criminal 
would respect himself after enduring it; 
to my mind this is a great merit, for 
surely such a man ought not to respect 
himself. .If he does so, he thinks a lie; 
he wilfully shuts his eyes to the loath- 
some degradation of his being; and if a 
cat-o’-nine-tails well handled will make 
him open them, make him see himself, 
not necessarily as others see him, for 
that is a matter of very subordinate im- 
portance, but as he really is, it will ren- 
der him the greatest of services; that 
thrashing may plant the seed of his moral 
regeneration. I suppose you have all 
read “Prue and I,” and remember the 
magic spectacles which ruined the happi- 
ness of their owner by showing him the 
true nature of everyone around him and 
finally his own; this is a touching story, 
but, after all, a false and mischievous 
philosophy: the foundation of all virtue, 
of all moral health and strength is, not 
vain dreams, but the truth. When a man 
has learned to look calmly and firmly into 
the mirror of his consciousness and say 
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to himself without flinching: “Yes, thit 
hideous, distorted shape which I shudder 
to see is just what I am,” then, but not 
until then, may we trust him, if he add: 
“But I can and will be something better.” 

I read once the narrative of a wordy 
warfare between, if I recollect aright, two 
washerwomen, as given by the daughter 
of one of the combatants. Describing the 
enemy’s tactics, this doubtless veracious, 
but not wholly impartial, chronicler ex- 
claimed: “She tried to work the dignerty 
racket, but it would not go down with 
my ma! My ma’s jest”? (something begin- 
ning with H) “on dignerty!” The dig- 
nity of this good lady bears a strong 
family likeness, in my eyes, to the “self- 
respect” of a wife-beater or a tramp: I 
am not painfully solicitous lest the fair 
proportions of either be impaired. 

It is, however, a serious and interest- 
ing, although not, for me, a difficult, 
question whether the fact of one’s accept- 
ing and even soliciting material relief, 
supposing this to be truly needed and 
fruitfully employed, ought to unfavorably 
affect the opinion entertained of the ap- 
plicant by those who would judge of men 
and things according to their substance 
and not their shadow. Speaking broadly, 
and without pausing to distinguish cer- 
tain cases (which, indeed, constitute 
rather apparent than actual exceptions 
to the statement, and, in any event, are 
quite beside our present purpose) we 
may say safely that it can never be right 
to induce or enable another to do wrong. 
If it be base and disgraceful to take 
alms, it cannot be creditable to give alms; 
for surely no person of good principle 
or good feeling will take pride or pleas- 
ure in degrading the character of his 


‘neighbor, and no casuist will hesitate to 


pronounce him who wilfully provides the 
means and occasion of sin particeps 
criminis with the sinner. Cato advised 
all prudent farmers to sell off worn out 
slaves with the other rubbish of their 
estates; those, if any there be, who now 
accept the doctrine of their duty to others 
implied in this advice, may consistently 
hold that, as it is weak and foolish to 
relieve distress, so it is mean and un- 
worthy to ask for or submit to relief; 
but whoever recognizes an obligation to 
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give, must logically admit a right in the 
needy to receive without blame. But I 
go farther,—I consider this no privilege, 
to be exercised or waived, at their 
pleasure, but a right giving rise to a 
duty, for them no less than those who 
can help them. When a man is down, 
he may not lawfully lie supine and hope- 
less; he is bound, strictly bound, to get 
again on his feet without one moment’s 
needless delay, and if he cannot arise 
without a helping hand from one stronger 
or more lucky than himself, it is his plain 
duty to take that hand when offered, and 
to call and call loudly for it until it is 
offered. Some years since I heard the 
various forms of organized philanthropy 
in our midst compared by one who spoke 
with knowledge to the working of those 
agencies provided by the humanity of 
modern warfare to soften its miseries. 
From personal experience this speaker, a 
distinguished officer in our Civil War, 
very forcibly pictured an attacking force 
as he had seen it at the moment of clos- 
ing, the officers waving their swords and 
urging on their men, the soldiers shout- 
ing and firing and surging forward, every 
thought bent, every eye fixed on the 
crackling, roaring line of flame, where, 
shrouded in eddying smoke, they rather 
felt than saw their enemies. No man in 
those seconds of terribly intense action 
could even turn to look for those who 
but an instant before were by his side, 
but, as each one of these fell helpless 
and bleeding, he was noted for succor. 
The ever vigilant ambulance corps, the 
devoted field-surgeon were there ready 
to draw him from under the feet of his 
blind and deaf comrades, often to pre- 
serve, by their timely care, a faithful 
soldier for the future service of his coun- 
try. Surely no one questioned that a 
wounded man who had refused their 
proffered aid, nay, who had failed to 
claim it, would have been guilty of a 
criminal folly; yet such is the course of 
every one who, borne down in the crash- 
ing, whirring turmoil of our great in- 
dustrial civilization, hurled to earth as all 
around him press forward, heedless of 
the fallen, in the increasing struggle for 
mastery over the powers of nature and 
the common infirmities of our physical 
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life, elects to perish miserably or to live 
crippled, useless and suffering rather 
than to profit by the enlightened tender- 
ness of those who, in our midst, seek to 
make him again of service to his fellow 


men. 

True, there are in the world of to-day, 
as there have been in every army, how- 
ever brave and patient, shirks and 
malingerers and mere cowards, who pre- 
fer the hospital to the field, and nurse 
or invent disabilities which may keep 
them there; but such as these are not 
objects of charity, and those who wil- 
fully or negligently aid their imposture 
are not charitable. To give a dime or a 
quarter to a street beggar, to furnish a 
meal for an unknown vagrant, to listen 
and respond, without testing its truth, 
to a tale of distress which an overwhelm- 
ing mass of recorded experience pro- 
nounces presumptively false, even to so 
relieve real want that it shall be rather 
perpetuated than cured, these are not 
true works of mercy, done for the Glory 
of God and the good of our fellow-men ; 
they are the shallow devices by which 
those too lazy and selfish to really help 
others try to drug or hypnotize their 
own consciences. Such as these no more 
love their neighbors than would a mother 
love her children who gave them poison 
because they cried for it. 

Some professed Christians who often 
repeat the biblical commendation for 
those who give meat to the hungry, drink 
to the thirsty, clothes to the naked, shelter 
to the stranger, care to the sick, and 
words of cheer to the captive, seldom re- 
flect on the reason given for this conduct 


and for its promised reward. “TI was 
hungry. TI was: thirsty.jeyianeeeent 
Was a stranger and . naked 


sick and in prison. Inasmuch as 
you have done ‘this unto one of the least 
of these my brethren ye have done it 
unto me.” Cheerful givers give with 
pleasure because the deformity of vice 
and squalor does not blind them to the 
essential brotherhood of mankind. But 
this essential, this universal brotherhood 
of man exists, and man is an object of 
charity because and only because he’ is 
akin to God. Blot out this kinship, and 
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we have no reason and no warrant to 
cherish or to succor him: when he has 
finally disowned it, when he has irre- 
vocably turned his back on all that this 
kinship means, neither is he our brother 
longer, but a fierce and dangerous an- 
imal, the most noxious and most disgust- 
ing of all beasts. Can we imagine a 
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greater sacrifice than to make perversely 
or indolently the very service which he 
claims as, and only as, one of the divine 
family, a means to cast him out further 
from it? And, if you must talk of “self- 
respect,’ who is this who cannot respect 
himself because he is owned by his breth- 
ren to be a child of God? 


CHARITY STAMPS IN AUSTRALIA 


Belle Lindner Israels 


Of the ways of raising money there 
is no end. A number of Austrian so- 
cieties are obtaining revenue from the 
sale of charity stamps and one Vienna 
institution is entirely supported by them. 
The stamps are decorative and attract- 
ive in color and design and their sale is 
calculated carefully on business princi- 
ples. They are used as pasters on the 
back of letters and as additional stamps 
on postal cards and thus advertise the 
particular charity to be benefited while 
they bring it revenue. 

Of course the stamps have no postal 
value, but their use is allowed by the 
Austrian authorities as they do not in 
any way interfere with the regular post- 
age. Their cost is infinitesimal, perhaps 
ten for one cent; but the quantity sold 
must be worth while, as a correspondent 


writes that they are on sale in cigar. 
stores, candy shops and schools and are 
the favorite means of securing the charit- 
able co-operation of children. A man 
wishing to show his interest in one or 
several institutions will send you a letter 
completely covered with charity stamps. 
Each institution has its design, for. in- 
stance an infant asylum uses the della 
Robbia bambino and a peace society has 
a figure of grief as its totem. 

The Verein Frauenhort of Vienna has 
a patent upon the issuing of these stamps 
and has offered to furnish them to so- 
cieties in America appropriately designed 
to fit our circumstances. The issuing 
societies benefit of course in two ways. 
They sell direct to the user for the bene- 
fit of their own society and furnish them 
on a purely business basis to others. 


A Plea of a ‘‘Parlor Socialist”’ 


John Reid 


Perhaps no one rejoiced as much over 
the 1905 defeat of the Municipal Own- 
ership party in New York, assuming that 
it was a legitimate defeat, as the parti- 
zan of municipal ownership. Aside from 
‘a not unnatural suspicion of the person- 
ality of the leader, the movement was too 
sudden, its promises were too unweighed, 
and the hopes of its followers were too 
extravagant to have led, in case of a 
ballot-box-success, to anything but abso- 
lute administrative failure and _ conse- 
quent violent reaction against municipal 
ownership. 

But this, under the best of current cir- 
cumstances, will always be the fate of any 
attempts at state ownership, paternalism, 
federal control or whatever name col- 
lective ownership or control of public 
service corporations may go by, urges 
the political individualist. True, many 
reactions are undoubtedly in store for the 
future political successes and administra- 
tive failures of collective ownership or 
operation. It is, furthermore, very easy 
for the champion of laissez faire doctrine 
to win in any argument about the com- 
parative efficiency or even about the com- 
parative honesty or rather dishonesty of 
public or private management. Human 
nature will not suddenly change. The 
private grafter will merely become the 
public grafter. Deprived of the stimu- 
lus of competition and of at any rate di- 
rect pecuniary gain the officials of the 
state railroad, gas or electric lighting 
bureau, ferry service or what not will im- 
mediately become more or less irresponsi- 
ble, wasteful and inefficient. ' 

It is futile to attempt to meet the in- 
dividualist on the ground of immediately 
increased economy or efficiency. What 
justification is there then for collectivism? 
One which is too generally ignored, 
although it is, to my mind, the only argu- 
ment warranted by anything else but the 
rankest kind of political idealism. It is 
the support of collectivism, of a gradual 
development of collectivism of course, 
limited however only by experiences, as 
a means of social education. 
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Back of recent more or less hysterical 
outcries against bossism, financial dis- 
honesty, political corruptibility, and 
growing protests against child labor, 
race-suicide, prostitution, the unsimple 
life, gross inequalities of wealth, is a 
widening consciousness of kind, to use 
Professor Giddings’s well-known phrase, 
which in another form finds expression 
likewise in the appeal for collectivism. 
For several years the social settlement 
clan both in this country and in Eng- 
land has been in its mode of life implicitly 
asserting the fact that marked economic 
inequalities are a more or less insuperable 
barrier to a general social intercourse 
and to the finer relations of life. Radical 
differences in clothes, household equip- 
ment, etc., alienate people before they 
have a chance to know one another. Cer- 
tain objective uniformities are indispen- 
sable to mutual discovery, a necessary 
form of introduction to sympathetic like- 
nesses or to mutually helpful differences 
of outlook and character. Moreover, 'f 
bad or inadequate physical conditions 
are shared by all, instead of being suf- 
fered by some and more or less avoided 
or individually remedied by others, or- 
ganization to improve these conditions 
is far more apt to be quicker and more 
effectual. If the vegetarian had vied 
numerically with meat-eating man in 
the United States the history of a certain 
recent federal law might have been very 
different. Furthermore, if the meat-eat- 
ers had been confined to the lower eco- 
nomic classes and the vegetarians to the 
higher, would the “meat bill” have had 
its day at all? 

In a great city like New York, for ex- 
ample, and to a less degree everywhere 
else, it is very difficult to make people 
feel an effective personal responsibility 
for the pains and privations of their 
neighbors. Of what direct concern are 
tenement-house living conditions on First 
avenue to the private house dwellers on 
Fifth? If in common with the East 
Sider his gas supply is bad, he wires his 
house for electricity, if the street-clean- 
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ing department neglects Fifth as well as 
First avenue, he goes to the country for 


good air at the end of the week and he- 


may keep his children out of town seven 
or eight months of the year; if the water 
supply is bad, he drinks bottled water; 
and he can afford to ignore whether or 
not the city milk inspection is adequate, 
for he buys milk for his household at 1 
high price from a privately certified com- 
pany. As for the adequacy of tenement- 
house laws or the efficiency of the tene- 
ment-house department, he may never ia 
all his life have occasion to inquire into 
them. If he is a tenement-house owner, 
on the other hand, he is more than likely 
to consider proper laws and proper en- 
forcement hurtful to his own interests. 
Similarly a higher tax-rate is very likely 
to antagonize him if its purpose is in- 
crease of small parks in congested dis- 
tricts which he or his children never ap- 
proach, or increase of public school fa- 
cilities, his children being educated at 
home or in private schools. Is it not 
expedient for their own social education 
for this type of citizen and for the live- 
and-let-live type as well to suffer many 
of the same inconveniences and distresses 
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of their East Side neighbors? Is material 
distress too high a price to pay for a 
sense of social solidarity? 

My plea then for municipal ownership 
and for whatever forms of collectivism 
may have to follow for the goal 
in view, is twofold (1) it will encourage 
social sympathy through promoting uni- 
formity of physical environment and 
eventually, perhaps, of certain forms of 
material life in general, (2) through a 
common suffering from political or eco- 
nomic or, to avoid what may become a 
redundancy of speech, let us merely say 
administrative selfishness, inefficiency or 
malpractice, it will make in the long run 
for intelligent, persistent and concerted 
attempts at amelioration of the common 
lot. 

Collectivism looked at as a panacea for 
the evils of progress through individual- 
istic competition, as the key to perfect 
political machinery or as a way of legis- 
lating public virtue is, let us frankly ad- 
mit, a social mirage. As an expression, 
however, of an already existent although 
slowly growing spirit of altruism and as 
a means of quickening this spirit may it 
not be worth the experiment? 


The Part of Play in Education for Life 


Elmer Filsworth Brown 


United States Commissioner of Education 


It is a matter of first importance to our 
national well-being that we should know 
how to work. It is almost as important 
that we should know how to play. In 
fact it is sometimes more important that 
we should know how to play. Robert 
Burdette said many years ago that men 
seldom die young from overwork. They 
die young from what they do after the 
hours of work are done. “It is the in- 
tervals that kill, my son,” said Mr. Bur- 
dette, “it is the intervals that kill.’ But 
many a man feels that it is only in the 
intervals that he lives. Our modern life 
is making more of the intervals, and with 
the shortening of the hours of labor they 
will fill a still larger place. It is in the 
intervals that we play, and if we play 
well, the intervals will count for life and 


not for death. So it will be true for at 
least a large part of our people, that the 
way they play in their intervals of leisure 
will count for more than the way they 
work in their hours of labor. 

Play counts for morals; for it is in 
our play that we choose things according 
to our character, and by choosing we 
make our character. The greater part 
of our hours of work is occupied with 
routine. We have-started on the task 
and we do what comes to us, and for 
the most of us there is very little choice 
after the start is once made. But in our 
free hours we have a chance to show 
what we are. We will do this or that, 
and we linger over the decision with a 
kind of relish for the experience of 
choosing what we will. We take this 
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or that, a trivial thing it is more often 
than not, but now and then it is'a choice 
between things good and bad. We take 
the thing that brings us into companion- 
ship with those who are better than our- 
selves. We do the thing we have dream- 
ed of, which is something more perfect 
than we have ever done before. We go 
into a game that has no meanness in ‘it 
and come out braced up and exhilarated. 
Here we show what we are and what we 
intend to be. After such play as this we 
can go back to our drudgery and do it 
like free men and not like galley slaves. 

But the trouble is with many of us, 
that we do not know how to play. We 
are Puritans and the sons of English- 
men, and a competent critic has said that 
the Englishman takes his pleasures sadly, 
sadly. Weare not only the sons of Eng- 
lishmen, but we are spiritual descend- 
ants of Scotchmen, even those of us who 
have no Scotch blood in our veins, and 
the Scotchman takes his pleasures by 
way of a careful division of labor. Mr. 
Barrie has told us in one of his sketches, 
of the village humorist who said: “A 
body canna be expeckit baith to mak the 
joke an’ to see’t. Na, that would be 
doin’ twa fowks’ wark.” We Americans 
are not all English and not all Scotch. 
We are getting an infusion from all of 
the peoples of the world, and some of 
them know how to play without being 
taught. We have at least got on so far 
as this, that we have a serious conviction 
that we ought to play, and in good 
American fashion we put that conviction 
into effect by organizing societies and 
electing presidents and treasurers. This 
shows that the movement is under way, 
as American movements go, and when it 
has gone far enough we shall undoubted- 
ly succeed in playing, systematically and 
magnificently. 

But, now, seriously, as becomes 
this occasion, there can be no man- 
ner of doubt that people will play to 
better purpose if they know how to play, 
and they will choose their pleasures bet- 
ter if there are more things than one that 
they know how to do skilfully and vic- 
toriously. The play impulse works it- 
self out in crude and debasing fashion 
when one does not know how to do bet- 
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ter. I have seen a new boy at school, 
standing on the edge of the playground 
and watching the games which he did not 
know how to play. The excitement of 
the sport entered into him, but all he 
could do was to jump wildly and gro- 
tesquely about, winding up with stupid 
horseplay, in which he pushed and kicked 
and made himself a nuisance generally. 
Boys of an older growth inthe same per- 
plexity, take to drink, and I verily believe 
that one reason why they go on drink- 
ing is because they do not know how to 
play. I have seen young people of re- 
spectable families, young men and wo- 
men together, engage in romping sports 
that were horseplay for the greater part, 
and not at all pleasant to look tpon, 
when I believe the trouble was simply 
that they had not learned to dance, or 
had been taught that dancing was a sin. 
To have a variety of sports from which 
to choose, none of them bad in them- 
selves, all of them familiar and all offer- 
ing a range of unalloyed delight, this is 
a safeguard and a help to any people. 
Music is good. It is not a fad in the 
schools. It is a way of giving our boys 
and girls a choice of one more ennobling 
play, and how much more than play !— 
and the spirit of play works over into 
the making of music and of all the arts. 
When we, as a people, have really learn- 
ed to play, we shall have a national 
American art which will fill our souls 
with joy. In our games we do what 
we do heartily. They give us a joyous 
exercise which makes for health. Our 
business and our politics are cleaner 
when they have in them the spirit of the 
game than when they have in them the 
spirit of the dollar. 

I don’t know how near these thoughts 
and sentiments come to the special pur- 
pose of this Playgrounds Association, 
but I should like to add just one word 
with reference to the playground propa- 
ganda. The movement of our education 
may be expressed in a formula. We are 
projecting the city into the country, and 
projecting the country into the city. In 
a hundred ways our country schools and 
our country committees are getting the 
advantages of city life. In the play- 
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grounds movement we are trying to give 
to the city—to that part of the city which 
stays at home year in and year out— 
some of the advantages of country life. 
Those of us who were brought up on the 
farm know how our lives were pitched 
on a key which they have always kept, 
by our free work and free play as boys 
in the open air, out under a sky that was 
not darkened and hardened with the tene- 
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ments of a city. We want to see the 
city children of to-day get something of 
that tonic life with which our life began. 
We want to give them the opportunity 
to play their own games in their own 
way, out in the open where there is light 
and air. The country owes much to the 
city, but the debt will be well paid if the 
country shall give back to the city child 
such advantages as these. 


Notions of a Prison Man 
Aloys M. Fish 


Chaplain New Jersey State Prison, Trenton 


II. All Sorts and 

A friend writes me: “I don’t believe 
the ordinary person has a glimmer of an 
idea of what sort are the make-ups of 
the men you handle, what sort of troubles 
they have to unfold to you.” Andi in this 
I know that he is right. 

Under what form does the ordinary 
mortal picture to himself the convict in 
our prisons? It is usually as either a 
burly, bullet-headed, heavy-jawed, hard- 
eyed monster, ever ready to rob and 
plunder and kill, or as a slender built, 
shifty-eyed, slinking, catlike creature 
seeking his opportunities to steal and as- 
sassinate noiselessly and unawares. The 
novel and the theater have selected these 
as types of the criminal and convict, and 
thus has the public received and retained 
such impressions and these are the 
images that fearsome humanity holds 
before its gaze. 

It is well-known that there are such 
beings, both in our prisons and still at 
large, but it is too broad a conclusion 
to assume that our prison population is 
composed entirely of such men. The 
close-cropped hair, the stubby beard, the 
bagging multi-colored apparel, the influ- 
ence of bleak, cheerless and harsh prison 
surroundings, contribute to produce a 
forbidding and repelling appearance in 
the convict; but take. him when dressed 
in well-kept, civilized garb, with trimmed 
beard or smooth-shaven face, combed 
hair and polished shoes, place him in 
congenial surroundings of liberty, and his 
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aspect is entirely changed. He will then 
look so nearly like the rest of us, that we 
will not be able to tell him apart. Bullet- 
heads and lantern-jaws, slender build 
and restless eyes are found even among 
those who have always walked in the up- 
right and respectable ways of life. In 
prison there are handsome men, and home- 
ly men, men of all sizes and weights, men 
whose looks inspire confidence and men 
who instinctively affect one with repul- 
sion; I cannot estimate the ratios of the 
various shapes and sizes and kinds. 

The mental and moral calibres of men 
in prison vary almost infinitely. Some 
are illiterate, others have learning ; many 
are crude and some are refined. A few 
have ambitions and ideals; the majority 
are unable to rise above a level of medi- 
ocrity. 

All are not equally bad, nor are the 
crimes committed by them to be imputed 
to them by unvarying rules of moral re- 
sponsibility. Many are first offenders 
against the criminal law, a large number 
have never before been guilty of more 
than misdemeanors, a _ goodly por- 
tion are adepts in the ways and means 
of vice and crime. In our prisons we 
find victims of degenerate heredity, we 
can distinguish the products of defective 
and debasing environment, we meet ex- 
amples of perversity of will accompany- 
ing the possession of excellent capaci- 
ties, opportunities and attainments. The 
greater number are guilty, but—surpris- 
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ing though the assertion may seem— 
some are there, innocent’ of wrong-doing. 

All are not confirmed criminals; the 
prison is not a garbage heap of irre- 
claimable dregs and outcasts; it is not 
a storage-house, more or less temporary, 
of the quintessence of delinquency. We 
of the prisons are fully convinced that a 
great number, perhaps the majority will 
leave prison, chastened by their experi- 
ence, and while not all, or perhaps only 
a few, will attain the heights of virtuous 
living, they will be circumspect and will 
endeavor not to run counter to the dic- 
tates of law again. We are well aware, 
on the other hand, that some, or many 
even, while they were chafing under con- 
finement have become more proficient in 
their knowledge of evil deeds, and will 
continue their lawless ways, though more 
alert against detection and capture. We 
cannot with certainty prognosticate of a 
given individual, but our experience in 
the aggregate has demonstrated that 
some will return to crime and prison while 
many will never again be seen even in 
the courts. There will be first offenders 
who will not be reformed but who rather 
will have become emboldened to further 
evil-doing, and there will be recidivists 
who have become tired and disgusted 
with themselves and their past, and who 
will make strong efforts to achieve a bet- 
ter and more solid future. 

I have always regarded it as an im- 
portant part of my work to become 
personally acquainted with the men and 
women under my jurisdiction and have 
endeavored to study them, to learn to 
gauge the human animal. I must con- 
fess that the sum total of my knowledge, 
after years of this work, is that I know 
very little concerning the intricacies of 
the human mind and the complexities of 
the human heart. The more I learn, the 
less I know. This much I have become 
convinced of, however, that convicts 
must be studied as single persons and 
cannot be effectively worked with as a 
class. The idiosyncracies of the indi- 
vidual, not the characteristics of the 
species must be one’s guiding line of 
study and of effort. 

T can illustrate the make-up of con- 
victs by quoting a few specimens, taken 
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at random from odds and ends of memo- 
randa: 


‘Charley is a new man, that is, new again, 
for he has been here before. He does not 
like to admit my contention but I demon- 
strated to him in a few words that he is 
utterly no good, and he finally agrees with 
me. Why should I have a different opinion 
of him? He is a young man, yet ten years 
of his past have been given over to idleness 
and crime. He left here about a year ago 
and of this short space of time he spent one- 
half in the county prison. He admits that 
he worked but two weeks after his previous 
release from here and that thereafter work 
and religion were cut out of his life, and 
drinking, wandering, bad associates and oc- 
casional theft took their place. He has had 
rather a good education, but seems to be 
lacking in will-power for he confesses that 
he cannot say “no” to himself when face to 
face with the occasions for wrong doing, 
But he does not care. He bears very lightly 
the burden of renewed imprisonment, and in 
all human probability will return to crim- 
inal ways. ; 


Mike recently was released and now again 
he is in jail. What is the matter with Mike? 
Petticoats and “‘booze,” that’s all. Mike is a 
bachelor, a happy-go-lucky chap, not at all 
criminal or bent on wicked deeds. He is a 
workman who earns good wages, is. strong 
and brawny of body, but is warm and soft 
of heart. He is putty in the hands of a 
woman. He had listened to the clandestine 
cooings of a married woman until fear of de- 
tection impelled her to suggest an estrange- 
ment. This broke Mike’s heart. He parted 
with reluctance, but soon returned with a 
“jag,” making such a nuisance of himself that 
he was-arrested and condemned to a short 
sojourn in jail. But he was restless there 
and tried to take French leave of the sher- 
iff’s hospitality for which breach of the pro- 
prieties he received a sentence to prison. 
Eventually he was liberated and he went to 
work in another town, where I learn that 
after a time he again fell a victim to the 
smiles of a female and to the allurement of 
strong drink. It was again a married wo- 
man, but Mike was not the only string to 
her bow. In disgust one day he sets himself 
to telling her “a piece of his mind’; she 
makes telling rejoinders as only sharp-ton- 
gued woman can—she is no longer young— 
her husband appears with cudgel in hand 
and poor Mike is ignominiously and sorely 
beaten and routed. Upon their joint com- 
plaint he is arrested and thrust into jail 
where he tremblingly ruminates, not know- 
ing what fate may be in store for him... . 


James enters upon imprisonment here 
after having been released a few months 
before from a prison in another state. He 
is yet a young man, but has expert knowl- 
edge of the devious ways of crime. He tells 
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me that upon his release he endeavored to 
obtain employment in a strange city; but 
being unsuccessful in his quest and impelled 
by sullen despair, he committed a robbery. 
He was immediately caught and a renewal 
of his criminal career has been cut short 
through his present imprisonment. He sur- 
prises me by asking me to furnish him 
books by the aid of which he may develop 
his mind and pass his leisure hours bene- 
ficially to himself. As a boy he was a tru- 
ant from school; as a youth he was impa- 
tient of the restraints of home; now he is 
impressed with the uselessnes and detri- 
ment of his former career and wishes to be- 
gin to retrieve at least a little of the lost op- 
portunities of his past. 


Frank has been a gentleman of refinement, 
culture and high standing. A child of ex- 
cellent parents, he has had all the advan- 
tages that their station afforded him. He is 
master of several languages and is the au- 
thor of several books. He married well and 
was able to enjoy all the comforts of life. In 
a business venture, wherein with several 
others he had invested capital, he engaged 
in speculation with the funds of which he 
had the management. The investment was 
a failure and in the crash he lost his money 
and that of his associates. Whether this 
unfortunate event was the result of an er- 
ror of judgment or was an outcome of dis- 
honest planning I cannot say. He is here 
and feels crushed under the burden of the 
disgrace that has overtaken him. He has 
left wife and children behind him in sad 
condition, and feels his condition more keen- 
ly on this account. é 


Hugh in his younger days was an amateur 
prize-fighter, and the scrapping instinct has 
not yet died out in him. He worked hard 
as a longshoreman, supporting his wife, but 
as is usual with his class often forgot the 
hardships of his labor over the “cup that 
cheers.” One day while drunk he happened 
along as several men were engaged in a 
fight. The temptation to take a part in the 
scrimmage was too strong for Hugh, and as 
a result he will serve one year and a half 
for assault and battery. 


John will go out of prison and back to 
freedom in a few days and he wants to see me 
before he goes. He has the guarantee of a 
good position in a state far away from here. 
Upon his discharge the state will give him 
five dollars, and from a good-hearted fellow- 
convict he has received a loan of five dollars 
more. But he must travel far and he must 
maintain himself until pay day provides him 
with funds. Hence he asks me to supply 
him the balance needed and he promises to 
repay. He has not a bad look, is not of the 
criminal type and a little quiet investigation 
convinces me that he is a safe risk. This 
is his second time here but he seems so de- 
termined to go away from old associates 
and to start life anew that I feel that I must 
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help him. John is not yet old and is an ex- 
pert in a good trade, but he has wasted ten 
years of life. He was of unblemished char- 
acter until, at the age of nineteen, he was 
married to a girl who soon afterward showed 
her preference for other men. They parted 
and soon each married another. For this 
act of bigamy he received a term of impris- 
onment in the jail. Thereafter for some 
years his life was one of carelessness; he 
would work hard and then drink up his 
earnings. One day with an insane craving 
for drink upon him, he appropriated a few 
articles of no great value in order to barter 
them for drink. Convicted of this act of 
larceny, he was sentenced here to imprison- 
ment. He went out of prison with good res- 
olutions and again took up hard work, but 
the Rum demon overcame him again, he be- 
came entangled with a dissolute woman, and 
made his home with her. Not apprehending 
that it might be construed as a crime, he 
made use of some money belonging to her 
(not a large amount), and upon her com- 
plaint was again arrested, convicted, and in 
less than a year after his first release he was 
a prisoner here anew. Will he do better 
after these experiences? I hope he will. 


Henry is a man, now going on in years, 
who occupied a high position in a prominent 
industrial establishment, was held in esteem 
by his employers and had hosts of friends. He 
was of generous instincts and through mis- 
taken generosity, he accommodated one 
whom he thought a friend with some mer- 
chandise of the establishment. It was done 
without the knowledge of his superiors and, 
taken by itself, was rather indiscretion than 
dishonesty. The so-thought friend soon 
showed himself an avaricious and unscru- 
pulous harpy and through threats of expo- 
sure, coerced Henry into a series of thefts 
which gradually increased in frequency and 
value until eventually discovery came. Brok- 
en in spirit, Henry now has leisure to re- 
pent of his initial indiscretion and his subse- 
quent weakness and moral cowardice. 


George came to prison here in the early 
twenties of his age. He received a long 
sentence, and has yet a number of years to 
serve. George’s family is a good one of the 
middle class and of the six or more chil- 
dren, George is the only bad one; his broth- 
ers and sisters are honest, respected and liv- 
ing good lives. George has already been 
through a state reformatory, but alas, there 
are in him no traces of reformation. He 
went “crooked again” after his release 
thence, and even now, in his mind he is not 
“straight.” With years in prison yet ahead, 
George is planning, and his plans are these: 
he will steal, cautiously and shrewdly; he 
will accumulate a competency and thereaf- 
ter will marry and settle down to a life of 
leisure; he will be straight, but not until 
then. I laughed incredulously while I lis- 
tened to his plans, and I suggested to him 
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that dishonesty will again lead him to pris- 
on. But he assured me that he has profited 
from past failures; that he will have the sit- 
uation well in hand and will be wise enough 
to escape detection. And all that I can say 
to him seems ineffective in changing his 
resolution. 


Long comment on these cases is super- 
fluous. Henry is a casual criminal, 
Frank an accidental one; George is a 
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confirmed criminal, Charley is an ha- 
bitual one; Hugh is of animal propensi- 
ties but not of criminal bent. John is 
lacking in moral stamina, Mike is a weak- 
ling, a soft-hearted fool. Thus I have 
tried to show the make-up of men under 
my charge and to illustrate that truly in 
a prison there are “all sorts and condi- 
tions of men.” 


The Social Function of the Hospital 


Sidney E. Goldstein 
Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York 


The role that sickness plays in the 
tragedy of the poor is a familiar fact to 
every social worker. Annals of charity 
abound with statistics that point to dis- 
ease as a dark and prolific cause of social 
distress. Of the applications made to 
relief organizations in Boston, Chicago, 
New York and Philadelphia not less than 
thirty per cent are assigned to illness as 
an immediate, ultimate or tributary 
source. This large number is more than 
doubled and confirmed by special investi- 
gations. Dr. Lee K. Frankel found that 
of 100 cases studied to ascertain the re- 
lation between compensation and stand- 
ard of living, sixty-two applied because 
of sickness.* 

Lilian Brandt in a review of 1,288 
cases closed by the Charity Organization 
Society of New York September 30, 
1906, discovered that at date of applica- 
tion sixty-three per cent ascribed to sick- 
ness the cause of their distress, and that 
of 842 chief wage earners out of work 
4Io or nearly fifty per cent were pre- 
vented from accepting employment by 
sickness or physical disability.2 The 
census report on benevolent institutions 
records 1,493 hospitals in the United 
States in 1904 with 71,530 patients and 
estimates that these hospitals cost the 
community $16,000,000 to maintain. An 
appreciation of these and similar facts 
persuaded the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction in 1905 and 
1906 to set apart one of its sections to 
study the care of the sick. This was a 
profound though somewhat tardy ac- 
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knowledgment that disease is worthy of 
social investigation. Is it not significant, 
however, that nowhere in the programs 
is there mention of the one institution 
that more than any other devotes its 
energies to the care of the sick, namely, 
the hospital? Why is it that in the 
literature of philanthropy so little con- 
sideration is granted to the hospital as a 
social institution, and to the position it 
occupies in the chain of philanthropic 
agencies for relief and education? 

The first answer to this question is 
that the hospital has been slow to enter 
the circle of communal institutions and to 
share in their plans and progress. This has 
been due in part to the fact that men and 
women engaged in hospital work have 
found the hospital problem provokingly 
complex and baffling even minus that 
part which considers the relation of the 
hospital to society. During the past 
twenty-five years radical changes in the 
sciences of medicine, surgery and sanita- 
tion have forced to the surface new ques- 
tions of location, construction and equip- 
ment; these in turn have introduced new 
methods of administration and control. 
Where to locate and how to construct and 
furnish a hospital, how to provide and 
expend funds, in what way to distribute 
the forces at command, in what manner 
to secure that organization which will 
prove most efficient in caring for the 
patient; these are interrogations the an- 
swers to which have consumed the days 
and nights of those devoted to the study 
of the hospital. Naturally, but unfortu- 
nately, the result has been a tendency to 
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view the hospital merely from the in- 
side, seldom from such a happy distance 
that the hospital falls into its proper pro- 
portions in the midst of the community. 
The hospital, consequently, does not feel 
itself an intimate part of the social order ; 
it stands forbiddingly isolated and aloof. 

A second answer is that social workers 
have not approached the hospital with 
faith and friendliness ; they have retained 
something of the public’s lingering re- 
gard of disfavor and suspicion. These 
feelings, certainly, were not without their 
basis in the past; patients were not in 
all centuries accommodated as they are 
at present. In ancient times the sick 
were segregated in camps and housed in 
unclean huts ; the chief therapeutic agents 
were incantations and exorcising formu- 
las. In the Middle Ages wards were 
built in conjunction with convents and 
monasteries by the church, in which to 
minister to the stricken and the dying. 
These wards partook of the heavy, mas- 
sive architecture of the period, with dark 
and poorly ventilated interiors, and what 
could be done with the few herb concoc- 
tions of the time was religiously accom- 
plished. About those cloister wards 
grew up the principal hospitals of Eu- 
rope and England. The care of the sick 
appealed to the people; but the compas- 
sionate spirit that conceived the project 
did not fulfil its promise. The hospitals 
of the 17th and 18th centuries became 
festering centers of contagion; their 
death lists swelled to terrifying propor- 
tions; their inmates who survived, re- 
hearsed tales that charged the very word 
hospital with inexpressible terror. Wylie 
quotes from Dr. Jones his description of 
a visit to the Hotel Dieu in 1772. 

It is impossible for a man of any hu- 
manity to walk through the long wards 
of this crowded hospital without a mixture 
of pity and commiseration at the sad spec- 
tacle of misery which presents itself. The 
beds are placed in triple rows with four 
and six patients in each bed; and I have 


more than once, in the morning rounds, 
found the dead lying with the living. 


Yet in those pest houses there grew up 
the young sciences of medicine and surg- 
ery; in many instances the vast aggre- 
gations of the sick were literally annexed 
to medical colleges and the patients were 
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valued primarily as experimental ma- 
The hut, the cloister ward, the 
experiment station, and adjunct to medi- 
cal schools, are being superceded by a fur- 
ther development. The advent of social 
science and the enunciation of new princi- 
ples of charity are destined to modify our 
conception of the function of the hospital 
as fundamentally as they have reformed 
our ideas concerning relief societies, 
orphan asylums and homes. New style 
of buildings, new methods of treatment, 
new manner of nursing, new sense of re- 
sponsibility in administrative and medical 
staff are disabusing the public mind of its 
distrust; the hospital is gradually win- 
ning confidence and interest; patients of 
various classes are seeking the advantages 
it affords; hence, it seems that the time 
is not inopportune to inquire in what way 
the hospital can serve society best. 

The initial move would be to eliminate 
abuses that to a large extent at present 
vitiate the ministrations of the hospital. 
The abuses are evident in different ad- 
ministrative departments, some of them 
have spasmodically been pointed out in 
the press, but the scope of this article 
excludes administrative problems and 
proposes to limit itself to a review of the 
relation of the hospital to society. An 
application for treatment in the hospital 
may be made by whoever claims to be 
ill. Not all patients, however, can be ad- 
mitted. The ward beds of a hospital as 
it is now designed and conducted, are re- 
served for men, women and children with 
acute diseases which for different reasons 
cannot be cared for at home. In con- 
sidering the admission of a patient the 
first inquiry is: How urgent is the case? 
A case of acute appendicitis or pneu- 
monia may not be turned away with im- 
punity ; human life takes precedence over 
theory and system. A further reason for 
admitting a patient is the medical inter- 
est the case possesses. One function of 
the hospital is to round out the education 
of the graduated medical student and to 
furnish material for research and experi- 
mentation, so far as this is compatible 
with the welfare of the patient. This 
work cannot be done if the hospital hesi- 
tates to admit patients who may be 
studied with great advantage in an in- 
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stitution provided with modern labora- 
tory equipment and facilities. In addi- 
tion to urgency and medical interest there 
are other and important facts which are 
at present widely neglected; home sur- 
roundings and family responsibility. 
Every hospital is assailed by more pa- 
tients than it has beds; the consequence 
is that a list of men and women are al- 
ways waiting to be admitted. Of these 
list cases a large percentage, seventy-five 
per cent to ninety per cent are medically 
urgent to the same degree and the custom 
is to admit each in order of application. 
If two men are waiting upon the list, 
one young and single with no one de- 
pendent upon him, the other middle aged 
and married with a wife and children at 
home, no preference is given to the one 
or the other. The date determines who 
shall be requested to call first for treat- 
ment. Justice, however, would seem to 
suggest that wife and children in distress 
contribute something to the urgency of 
the case. The second man ought to be 
admitted before the first, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the first applied before 
the second. It is wiser social economy to 
consider in this instance the family, for 
delay may prove disastrous and may be- 
queath to the community in place of one 
temporary patient, several permanent 
charges. It is surely more merciful also, 
to ask one man to suffer a little longer 
than to allow a whole family to languish 
in want and pain. 

But these facts concerning home and 
responsibilities together with other infor- 
mation which the hospital should possess 
cannot be ascertained through the pre- 
vailing system of admission. When the 
patient seeks admission he applies to an 
admitting clerk, who writes out his name, 
address and pedigree; from the admit- 
ting clerk he goes to the admitting phy- 
sician, who examines and recommends 
or rejects him; from the admitting phy- 


sician he goes to the ward where he is, 


placed in charge of an attending doctor, 
intern and nurse; from the ward he goes 
to the office for dismissal and from there 
out the door. At no point in his hospital 
career is he looked upon as anything but 
a medical subject. He enters the hos- 
pital because he is sick, he is treated as 
a phenomenon in medicine and surgery, 
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and is discharged “cured,” “improved,” 
or “no hospital case.” His social status, 
one might say, is studiously ignored. 
There is absent almost completely any 
endeavor to discover the patient’s ability 
to contribute toward his maintenance or 
treatment. When an applicant is ad- 
mitted he is formally asked whether he 
can pay a specified sum, $1 a day in some 
hospitals, from $3 to $10 a week in 
others, but in answer to this question the 
patient’s reply, bare and hasty as it is, 
of “Yes,” or “No,” must be accepted as 
final. 

The hospital as a rule has no machinery 
by which to protect itself from imposition 
by the thoughtless and the unscrupulous. 
And there is further lacking all interest 
in the patient as a social unit, as the sup- 
port of a family, as the center of af- 
fection, as a power of upbuilding or dis- 
integration in the civic and social life. 
No attempt is systematically made to in- 
struct or caution, to guide or persuade to 
the safest course of conduct; nor is any 
means provided by which to collect such 
statistics of disease as will lead to a better 
understanding of causes that help to pro- 
duce it and of ways in which it may be 
met or prevented. To study the appli- 
cant; to determine the wisest disposition 
of each case; to care for the patient as 
a social factor is not done by the hos- 
pital as is done now by other philan- 
thropic institutions. 

In a relief organization administered 
along modern lines, the applicant is re- 
ceived by one whose temperament, edu- 
cation and experience enables and en- 
titles him to estimate the motive and urg- 
ency of a request or complaint. If the 
need is pressing, assistance is immediate- 
ly rendered, but soon thereafter an expert 
investigator is detailed upon the case and 
dispatched to gather all information that 
will aid to an intelligent social treat- 
ment. In this investigation, time, money, 
and patience are expended; many visits 
are made, many persons are interviewed, 
facts are carefully sifted from hearsay 
and fabrication and an earnest endeavor 
is made to establish a personal relation 
with those to be assisted. What is the 
object of this method of work? To save 
money? Yes, to save money is one and 
a legitimate object ; indiscriminate giving 
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of currency is wasteful and degrading. 
But the greater object is to save the ap- 
plicant. In every case investigated, facts 
are collected and arranged in such a 
manner that a connected story of cause 
and effect unfolds itself. This story out- 
lines in true proportion, a man or woman, 
physically, morally or mentally inefficient ; 
or if efficient, overcome in the conflict 
with craftiness and injustice, or crushed 
in the struggle with ponderous economic 
changes. This picture of a person in 
distress, also uncovers the cause‘of such 
a condition; and in doing this suggests 
not only assistance but reform. Charity 
to-day looks less to giving than to chang- 
ing, to so changing situations that giv- 
ing will become unnecessary. Our pres- 
ent valuation of human life demands not 
so much relief, as reformation. 

If these modern methods of philan- 
thropy were introduced into the hospital, 
in what way would they advance the 
work of the institution and the interests 
of the public? They would in the first 
place tend to correct the present abuse 
in medical charity. A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago it was only the destitute class 
attacked by disease, that reluctantly 
sought refuge in the hospital. The last 
two decades have witnessed a startling 
growth and transformation in the hos- 
pital clientele. This has been due in 
part to the progress in medicine and surg- 
ery, and part to the development of the 
hospital; in part to small rooms and 
contracted accommodations in large 
cities. Only in rare instances is it pos- 
sible in tenements to reproduce the hos- 
pital environment which is so necessary 
to treatment and recovery. The appa- 
ratus, which is costly, the attention of 
nurses, the presence of physicians, the 
preparedness for emergency; the furni- 
ture, instruments, aseptic conditions re- 
quired for operations, these things can 
be secured even by the wealthy only with 
difficulty and tardiness. The conse- 
quence is that a large class of diseases, 
medical and surgical, can be treated safe- 
ly and successfully only in the hospital. 
The public has with many misgivings and 
much hesitation grown to recognize these 
facts. Hence we find that the destitute 
form only one though the largest 
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class of applicants. A careful analysis 
shows that there is a second class that is 
not destitute, but which is unable to pay 
for medical service or hospital main- 
tenance; a third class that cannot pay 
for medical attention, but can contribute 
something toward their support in the 
hospital; and a fourth class that while 
unable to engage a private room and 
physician, are yet in a position to defray 
the entire cost of maintenance during 
their stay in the institution. Should not 
these four classes be treated upon their 
merits? Should not each individual be 
asked to pay what in justice his circum- 
stances permit? 

The amount that a hospital should re- 
ceive from its ward patients one can- 
not fix absolutely; circumstances of pa- 
tients and their financial resources fluc- 
tuate with locality and with industrial 
prosperity or depression; but it is pos- 
sible to approximate the figures that 
should be reached. A comparison of re- 
ports made by the New York City De- 
partment of Charity with the percentage 
of patients who now do pay justifies the 
most conservative estimate that twenty 
per cent of cases that should be treated 
in a general hospital can afford to pay 
something. Of these twenty patients out 
of each one hundred, six can afford $5.00 
per week, ten $7.00 per week, and four 
$14.00 per week on an average, which 
sums up to $156.00 per week or about 
$8,000 per annum. If these figures be 
used as a standard, as they safely may, 
few institutions whose reports are acces- 
sible and whose receipts from pay pa- 
tients are properly analyzed, can claim 
to be free from abuse. In those hos- 
pitals that have a fixed rate of $1.00 per 
day the percentage of pay patients in the 
wards does not rise above twelve per 
cent and the sum collected does not reach 
higher than $5,000 a year. This low 
rate is due partly to lack of investiga- 
tion and partly to the manifest absurdity 
of the fixed rate system. How this sys- 
tem works out in practice may be vividly 
illustrated by one example. A large and 
important hospital expends $2.25 per day 
in caring for each patient. An investi- 
gation discovered that fully one-fifth of 
those in the wards who pay $1.00 a day 
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can afford $2.25 or more. Through its 
system, therefore, this hospital lost $1.25 
per day for each of these patients, or in 
other words, contributed $8.25 per week 
to the bank account of a fairly prosper- 
ous working or business man. In the 
hospitals that have a sliding scale rang- 
ing from $3.00 to $10.00 per week the 
percentage of pay patients in the wards 
runs up as high as twenty-two or 
twenty-three per cent. This high figure, 
however, is deceiving, for the sums col- 
lected do not correspond, which means 
that a great many more than should, take 
advantage of the system and volunteer 
to pay as little as will be accepted; and it 
is safe also to assume that without in- 
vestigation many escape payment alto- 
gether. The fact to be emphasized in 
this connection is not that the hospital 
loses $3,000 or $6,000 or $9,000 a year 
according to the number of patients treat- 
ed, but that it misspends these amounts 
in caring for cases that can pay for 
themselves, which is another and softer 
way of saying that it unconsciously mis- 
appropriates funds entrusted to it for 
a legitimate and noble purpose. 

The Mt. Sinai Hospital in January, 
1907, engaged a paid investigator in the 
hope of amending this abuse. A coim- 
parison of the receipts from ward pa- 
tients during the months of February, 
March and April of this year with those 
of 1906, show an increase of more than 
twenty per cent. This result is due en- 
tirely to greater vigilance on the part of 
the office and the investigator, and so far 
as can be discovered, inflicts no additional 
hardship upon the patient or his relatives. 

A second result that would follow from 
adopting modern methods is the elimina- 
tion of cases that should go to a private 
physician. The hospital ought to be re- 
served for two classes of patients: those 
that cannot pay for medical attention 
and those afflicted with diseases that can- 
not be treated at home. But there is no 
means at present by which to exclude 
those who do not come within these two 
classes, and consequently the beds can- 
not at all times be preserved for those 
for whom they were intended. Would 
it not be right to devise means by which 
to anticipate this abuse? It is quite as 
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reprehensible to misuse beds as it is to 
misspend funds. Each bed represents 
so much capital, so much money that is 
held in trust for the community, and the 
community expects that the beds in the 
hospital shall be given to the most de- 
serving, as it demands that the dollars 
in a relief office shall be expended for 
the most worthy. Beds and dollars are 
interchangeable terms. By combating 
this abuse the hospital would also show 
greater fairness to the general practi- 
tioner. These men complain constantly 
and bitterly that to them the growth of 
the hospital means loss of patients. This 
complaint is by no means groundless; 
many patients who formerly paid a pri- 
vate physician at home now enter the 
wards of the hospitals free of charge, and 
the hospital makes no effort to bar their 
admission. This ungenerous and unjust 
attitude toward a large class of earnest 
and able men is not in the least commend- 
able. If it is wrong for one man to 
take away the bread of another, it cer- 
tainly is intensely wrong for an insti- 
tution to persistently deprive a profes- 
sional class of its livelihood. 

A department of work at present large- 
ly neglected by the hospital is the com- 
pilation of social statistics. In the ar- 
chives of every hospital will be found the 
medical histories of each patient that has 
been treated in the institution; these his- 
tories with their wealth of facts and de- 
scriptions, constitute a most valuable 
source of information to students of 
medicine and surgery. Why should they 
not be supplemented by histories of an- 
other character, by a description of the 
patient’s social condition and disease? 
A patient is something more than a pa- 
tient; he is also and primarily a social 
unit, and is therefore a legitimate ob- 
ject of interest and solicitude to the so- 
cial worker. For this reason it is. just 
to request that facts which the doctor 
alone discovers, should be tabulated and 
arranged in such a manner that they can 
readily be converted into material for so- 
cial study. It is important to know which 
cases can be traced to heredity, which to 
‘infection from parents; which to lack of 
precaution that should be taken 
by families or neighbors; it is also of 
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value to learn the condition that may ex- 
plain an attack of illness; for instance, 
the poor sewerage and bad sanitation in 
the house; the dearth of toilets and bath- 
ing facilities that would tempt the men, 
women and children to a cleanly life; 
the way in which children are cared for, 
neglected or exposed; the habits of wo- 
men that drift into decline and nervous 
disorders ; the occupations of men that in- 
duce functional disturbances and that 
threaten operation and weakness and 
consequent incapacity for work. Should 
not this information concerning habits 
and occupations, home and tenement con- 
ditions be written out and placed at our 
disposal? In different movements that 
are organized to combat disease small 
use can be made of the vast amount of 
evidence and argument that could be 
found in hospital records, because the 
hospital makes no effort to present this 
material in accessible form. An accu- 
mulation of such histories as are here sug- 
gested, would give a more intelligent and 
accurate picture of disease as a cause of 
social distress, and would indicate the 
most judicious and promising method in 
which to prevent its fearful catastrephies. 

If the system that at present prevails 
in the hospital fails to accomplish all that 
should be done, what suggestion can be 
made toward constructing another system 
that will promise more? Two. things 
should determine the character of the 
system: the objects to be attained and the 
qualities necessary for attainment. From 
previous paragraphs it is clear that the 
objects are: to collect from all ward pa- 
tients what in justice they should pay; 
to eliminate all cases that can be cared 
for at home; to accumulate and formulate 
information that will lead to a better un- 
derstanding of the relation between dis- 
ease and home surroundings, habits and 
occupations; to map out measures and 
organize movements in addition to those 
that now exist which will diminish dis- 
ease as a cause of social distress. In 
order to achieve these objects the first 
quality necessary is speed. Each per- 
son that applies should be given the bene- 
fit of the doubt, and admitted if rules 
permit; but after admission the investi- 
gation should be made as speedily as pos- 
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sible; the hospital should be in posses- 
sion of facts at the earliest moment, 
otherwise the patient will recover and 
leave the hospital, or taking advantage of 
delay, will insist that matters be allowed 
to remain as they have been. The sec- 
ond quality necessary is thoroughness. 
The investigation should not stop with 
the statement that the patient is or is not 
able to pay for maintenance; it should 
pass beyond the purely financial argu- 
ment and endeavor to press into social 
and moral problems, for in these will 
develop the broadest scope and finest op- 
portunity for action and advancement. 
The third quality necessary is sympathy. 
It is always difficult to approach those in 
need; it is doubly difficult to unveil the 
private life of the sick; not only is ex- 
treme delicacy required, but the bounda- 
ries of gentleness, persuasion and firm- 
ness are tried severely, both by the ner- 
vous, aggravated mental condition of 
the patient and by the suspicious, 
fearful, feelings of the relatives. 
Considerable self-control and patience 
and tenderness are needed to avoid mak- 
ing the investigation resemble a collect- 
or’s call or a session of the inquisition. 
The fourth quality necessary is expert- 
ness. To put this work into the hands 
of an amateur or routinist is to 
foredoom it to distortion and lifelessness. 
The discipline that comes from conscien- 
tious labor in the field of modern phil- 
anthropy is positively essential and in ad- 
dition there should be brought to the 
work a mind and experience large enough 
to see and study society and its prob- 
lems as a whole and the devastating part 
that disease plays in the midst thereof,— 
for disease is not limited to one circle or 
one class or one country; it is a social 
problem in the largest and fullest sense 
of the term. 

Two systems propose themselves in 
which these qualities could be expected 
and through which these objects could 
be achieved. The hospital may conduct 
its investigations independent of other in- 
stitutions, or it may work in co-operation 
with various philanthropic agencies. If 
the hospital is to act alone the system 
will prove somewhat costly. For each 
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one hundred patients in a hospital five 
are admitted and discharged daily on an 
average. These five cases can be handl- 
ed by one expert social worker: in a hos- 
pital of two hundred ward patients one 
assistant would be required and for each 
additional hundred patients, one more 
assistant. The initial cost for the first 
hundred patients would be between $1,200 
and $1,500 per annum and for each new 
assistant $900 per annum more. Even 
this expenditure is small, however, when 
the present income from ward patients 
does not rise above $5,000 a year per one 
hundred ward beds and when it should 
with proper system and control reach 
$8,000 fully. But a happier solution is 
one that contemplates a closer relation 
between different charitable institutions. 
Should the hospital be affiliated with a 
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charity organization or relief society one 
chief social worker could be detailed for 
hospital cases only and be provided with 
an office in the institution. To this chief 
worker could be added as many more as- 
sistants as each day or week would de- 
mand. This plan would undoubtedly 
economize labor and expense. The rec- 
ords of the relief society would form a 
valuable asset and the suggestions and 
counsel contained in them would aid 
greatly in this new venture on the part of 
the hospital. But this plan must un- 
fortunately wait upon progress. The 
first system seems at present the only one 
which in most cities may win interest 
and favor, the only one which will tend 
to enlarge the activities of the hospital, 
and which will assist it to fulfil its func- 
tion as a social institution. 
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The Newer Slavic Immigration 
Emily Greene Balch 


With the coming of the eighties the 
original contingent of Bohemians and 
Poles began to be overlaid by a much 
larger volume of new comers differing in 
various important respects from the old. 

These later immigrants were mainly 
drawn from more primitive districts out 
of touch with western Europe, and they 
generally came not as settlers to take 
up farms but to labor in mines, foun- 
dries, and factories in order to earn 
money to send back to their homes to 
which they intended themselves to re- 
turn. A large part of both the old and 
the new comers were peasants, that is 
small independent farmers, but among 
the new class the proportion of men pos- 
sessing trades was less and the mere la- 
borers were more numerous. 

The bulk of the new Slavic immigra- 
tion has come from Austria-Hungary, 
but just how much there was no means 
to know till 1899 when the immigration 
authorities first began to give data for 
race and nationality. During the eight 
years for which we have these figures 
the total Slavic immigration was 1,108,- 
422 (or nearly 150,000 a year), and of 


this over seventy-two per cent came from 
Austria-Hungary. Of immigration from 
Austria-Hungary sixty-two per cent was 
Slavic. 

Table I gives the data for the period 
for which they are available, in regard 
to the different Slavic groups. 


Table 1 
Slavic Immigration 1899 to 1906 inclusive. 


Poles, 535,538, of whom 47% came from Aus- 
tria-Hungary; 48% from Russia; 4.8% 
from Germany. 

Slovaks, 262,676, of whom over 99% came 
from Austria-Hungary. 

Croatians and Slovenians, 206,477, of whom 
99% came from Austria-Hungary. 

Ruthenians, 66,907, of whom over 98% 
came from Austria-Hungary, and 1% from 
Russia. 

Bohemians and Moravians, 60,914, of whom 
99% came from Austria-Hungary. 

Bulgarians, Servians and Montenegrins, 
30,404, of whom 41% came from Austria- 
Hungary, 35% from Bulgaria, Servia and 
Montenegro, and 22% from Turkey. 

Russians, 21,909, of whom 1% came from 
Austria-Hungary, and 95% from Russia. 

Dalmatians, Bosnians and Herzegovinians, 
13,597, of whom 99% came from Austria- 
Hungary. 

Total Slavs, 1,198,422. - 
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This table shows how Austria-Hun- 
gary sends us the following groups: 


(a) Poles from Galicia (that is Austrian 
Poland); (b) Slovaks from upper Hungary; 
(c) Ruthenians, neighbors of the Poles in 
Galicia and of the Slovaks in Hungary; (d) 
Slovenians, from the Austrian province 
of Carniola and adjacent parts; (e) Croa- 
tians from Croatia-Slavonia, Istria, Dalmatia, 
Bosnia and Herzegovinia, and (f) Servians 
from the same territory. 


From outside Austria-Hungary came 
the following groups: 


(a) The largest of the three Polish con- 
tingents, that from Russia, and (b) the 
smallest Polish contingent, that from Ger- 
many, (c) Russians proper (about two per 
cent only of the million and more that Rus- 
sia has sent us in the eight years), and 
lastly (d) Servians and Bulgarians from 
Servia, Montenegro, Bulgaria and Turkey. 


In considering the total of over a mil- 
lion Slavic immigrants shown by table 
I it must be remembered that not all who 
come here remain and that some go back 
and forth many times. In the last fifteen 
years for which we have the figures? the 
passengers “other than cabin” who left 
the ports of the United States equalled 
one-third of the total immigrants of the 
same years. The proportion rises and 
falls with the times, in 1895 it was over 
eighty-three per cent and last year (1906) 
just over a quarter. 

These considerations suggest that the 
total of 1,198,422 Slavic immigrants ar- 
rived in the last eight years does not 
mean an addition of this full amount to 
our population. Other evidence on this 
head is the large proportion of arriving 
immigrants who state that they have been 
in the country before. I have worked 
out these percentages for the two years 
1900 and 1906 (Table II) and find to my 
own surprise that the English, Irish and 
Scotch have the largest proportion, and 
thus appear to come and go the most, and 
that the Scandinavians and Germans also 
stand high. The Slovaks have nearly as 
high a rate of those returning as the 
Irish, and Croatians and Slovenians 
stand about with the Italians, Germans 

1Report for 1906 of commissioner general of 
immigration. Table XVII. The figures are for 
1890 to 1906 inclusive with the exception of. the 


years 1896 and 1897 which are lacking. The 
figures are probably incomplete. 
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and Syrians being in the same class. 
Other Slavs have smaller proportions. 
The Jews have the least . 


Table II 


Per cent of immigrant arrivals who have 
been in the United States before. 


The figures cover the fifteen immigrant 
groups which were the largest in 1906 
(namely, in this order, South Italians, He- 
brews, Poles, Germans, Scandinavians, North 
Italians, English, Croatians and Slovenians, 
Magyars, Irish, Slovaks, Greeks, Scotch, Ru- 
thenians and Lithuanians), and also the 
smaller Slavic groups, Bohemians and Mora- 
vians, Bulgarians, Servians and Montene- 
grins, Russians, and finally Dalmatians, Bos- 
nians and Herzegovinians. I have given the 
same figures for 1900 in parentheses 


1906 1900. 
EXnelish cts once ec ame 27. (30.6) 
Episty ects votre tisne ener cresaler tere ke 21.4 (16.9) 
SGCOLCH uetactsis cic ea octiecr ie tone 20.3 (35.6) 
SlovaKsi ced cisescc-c @onrete nectar 18.5 (16.0) 
Scandinavians! deacess sss oo 16.7 (18.9) 
North italians. 2 aoe 14.4 (6:3) 
Germans Gy; Sis eco-ctoisiane onsvenvices 13.2 (12.2) 
Southltalians 7... ie sees ot 13.0 (11.2) 
SAREE SAG Baceos Gio OOM Or 12.9 ( 8.0) 
Croatians and Slovenians.. 12.6 ( 9.8) 
MASY ATS Mite clas telee stasteeleeterees 9.8 (12.1) 
Ruthenians jesse ste cle< oeacee 9.7 ( 8.5) 
POVOSA is Sain Mhciers io tie evetess 5.9 ( 4.9) 
Greeks ears. enia-cnacos ele tie 5.6 ( 8.9) 
Dalmatians, Bosnians and 
Herzegovinians .......... 4.7 ( 9.0) 
RUSSIANS 9 she ais Uist ele whos stone 4.5 ( 2.6) 
Bulgarians, Servians and 
MONTCNEETING: Sore es ee a cone 3.5 ( 7.8) 
Bohemians and Moravians.. 3.4 ( 5.4) 
PeAtCHAUIaAN IANS) Paletagee. eetetest ror 2.8 (3) 
HIGDrews't fo oe cies acted ine alsee ( 1.9) 


Another indication of the same thing 
is given by a comparison of the figures 
for immigration with the United States 
census. Foreign countries sent us, in 
the decade 1891-1900, 3,687,564 immi- 
grants. The census of 1900, however, 
shows a gain of foreign born since 1890 
of less than a third as many (1,091,729). 
A considerable part of this difference, 
but not all of it, is accounted for by 
deaths among our foreign born popula- 
tion. 

Chart I shows the fluctuation since 
1867 of the stream from Austria~-Hun- 
gary which we may, as we have seen, 
roughly identify with the Slavic inflow. 
At least it is the best index that we have 
of it for most of the period. It shows 
on the whole a rapid increase, from 1880 
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CHART I 
Immigration from Austria-Hungary 


on, with a falling off during the hard 
times beginning with 1893. The sharp 
little check in 1904 represents the care- 
fully inculcated belief that on the presi- 
dential choice of that year hung industrial 
prosperity and the chance of work. 

The beginning of the immigration of 
the different nationalities cannot be dated 
in any hard and fast way. The older 
Bohemian and German Polish movements 
have already been described. Apparent- 
ly the movement spread from the German 
Poles eastward to their brothers in Gali- 
cia in the later seventies and to the Poles 
in Russia somewhat later. The Slovaks 
began to come in considerable numbers 
in the early eighties and the Ruthenians 
at about the same time. 

These three nationalities converge on 
the slopes of the eastern Carpathian dis- 
trict and more or less interpenetrate 
one another and the immigration once 
being started it was natural that so con- 
tagious a movement should spread 
through the whole Carpathian group. 
Moreover among all these peoples trade 
is largely in the hands of the Jews and 
it seems often to have happened that 
some enterprising Jew was the first 
among his fellow townspeople to explore 
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and report on the promised land across 
the Atlantic and thus set the stream of 
immigration to flowing. a 

The South Slavs began to immigrate 
somewhat later. Though individual Slo- 
venians came very early, as already men- 
tioned, it was not till about 1892 that 
the movement became noticeably impor- 
tant among them. In the Croatian 
group, the Dalmatians, who are a mobile 
sea faring population, had been coming 
occasionally indefinitely far back, but in 
large numbers and particularly from in- 
land, the Croatians began to come toward 
the middle of the nineties. Servians and 
Bulgarians are still more recent, numer- 
ous only in the last five years but grow- 
ing rapidly. As to Russians, of twenty- 
two thousand in the last eight years over 
three-quarters came in the last half of 
the time. 

Whereas the immigrants of the pre- 
ceding period had mainly gone to the 
farming country north and west of Chi- 
cago, these later comers primarily 
answered the call for labor in mines and 
related industries and consequently found 
their center of gravity in Pennsylvania. 

There the great early goal seems to 
have been the anthracite coal region of 
the eastern part of the state. The Poles 
appear to have been the first to come and 
right on their heels came the Slovaks. 
An informant from Hazleton, a district 
where they appeared quite early, gave 
me the following account of their first 
arrival: 

They began to come about twenty years 
ago, a few stray ones came earlier. Nowa- 
days not so many are coming but at one 
time they came in batches shipped by the 
carload to the coal fields. When they ar- 
rived they seemed perfectly aimless. It was 
hard for them to make themselves under- 
stood and they would be sent to a man who 
kept a saloon on Wyoming street. They 
would land at the depot and at the beginning 
they would spend the first night on the plat- 
form. I have quartered many in my stable 
on the hay. One pulled out a prayer book 
and read a prayer. They were mainly Cath- 
olics, but some were Protestants, though 
we did not know that till later. Sometimes 
they would go up into the brush and build 
a fire and sleep or if it was too cold just 
sit there on the ground. As goon as they 
had earned something or if they had a little 
money they would go to the bakers or get 
meat of any cheap sort regardless of its 
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condition. Many were so poor that they 
came in old army suits, their belongings all 
in one big bundle. At first it was only 
men that came. 


In a number of places these raw re- 
cruits of industry seem to have been called 
in as the result of a strike’ and there 
probably were plenty of instances of 
sending agents abroad or otherwise in- 
ducing labor to immigrate either under 
contract or with an equivalent under- 
standing. It must be remembered that 
the law forbidding importation of labor 
under contract was not passed till 1885. 
But even while perfectly legal such a 
course would have been unpopuiar 
among working men and was probably 
always more or less sub rosa. This may 
be one reason why it is very hard to get 
any definite information about it, but in- 
deed on both sides of the water the do- 
ings of less than a generation ago are 
surprisingly hard to learn about. 

In any case it is not of great import- 
ance. The stream once set flowing found 
its way of itself and has constantly in- 

1Mr. Powderly said before the In- 
dustrial Commission (Vol. XV, p. 32) “I believe 
in 1869, during a miners’ strike which was then 
in progress, a man who was connected with one 
of the coal companies made the statement that 
in order to defeat the men in their demands it 
would be necessary to bring cheap labor from 
EKurope and shortly after that miners were no- 
ticed coming to the anthracite region in large 


numbers from Italy, Hungary, Russia, and other 
far off lands.’ 
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creased in volume. As one region is 
drained till it approaches the point of 
equilibrium the outflow from a fresher 
district strengthens. 

The new immigrants, guided in the 
main by the chances of good wages rather 
than of cheap land, rapidly found their 
way to the points where there was a de- 
mand for their undaunted though -un- 
skilled labor. Once within the country 
no contract labor law impeded the em- 
ployers’ agents and men were drafted 
off to different places according as hands 
were needed in mine, coke oven, rolling 
mill, lumber camp or, less typically, fac- 
tory. Such a movement has little co- 
herent history and what I have been able 
to make out will be given separately for 
each nationality along with a considera- 
tion of its present distribution. 

It must be noted that during this period 
agricultural settlement, though over- 
shadowed, was by no means lacking, es- 
pecially among the Bohemians and the 
Poles. Its spread was mainly in the 
group of states west of the great lakes, 
but in the Connecticut valley, and else- 
where in the East, the number of “Po- 
landers” who have bought land is very 
considerable and I was surprised to see in 
a Bohemian paper in New York the 
space devoted to advertisement of Con- 
necticut and other farms. 
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Conducted by Graham Taylor 


Triumph The sanity of having some 
Government legalized ways of conciliat- 
Mediation. ing or arbitrating labor dis- 

putes readily available and inexpensive- 
ly applicable, is conspicuously demon- 
strated by the settlement of the threat- 
ened strike of railway employes. Since 
1898 the Erdman Act of Congress has 
been at the command of common carriers 
or their employes to settle all dif- 
ferences between them.  Singularly 
enough, in view of the efficiency of 
its operation, the act has not been 


resorted to in all these years except 
in a few minor instances. But when most 
desperately needed it proved to be as ad- 
equate to the situation as though it had 
been framed to meet it. The railway 
managers and the leaders of their em- 
ployes’ unions had utterly failed to wring 
from each other the concessions for 
which they respectively stood. The man- 
agers then had recourse to this law and 
called upon the chairman of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission and the 
commissioner of labor to “use their best 
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efforts by mediation and conciliation” to 
settle their differences. In accordance with 
the purpose of the law thus expressed, 
these two officials responded to the sum- 
mons “with all practicable expedition,” as 
by the law they were also directed to do. 
According to both sides the settlement 
which seems equally satisfactory to each, 
was due to the tactful way in which Mr. 
Knapp of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission drew up the compromise 
agreement and the conciliatory way in 
which Labor Commissioner Neill con- 
ducted the negotiations between the 
parties at issue. 

Much as is the credit due to these two 
men, the success of their effort is in part 
at least to be attributed to the features 
of the law lying in the background which 
could have successively been called into 
requisition. For if they had failed to 
conciliate, the common carriers and the 
employes’ organization were authorized 
each to appoint an arbitrator and the 
two to select a third, or in case of their 
failure to unite on a third selection, the 
two government officials were authorized 
to select the third arbitrator. The deci- 
sion of this arbitration board is declared 
by the law to be “valid and binding” un- 
less set aside in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court for error of law in the record. 
Each party is held responsible for the 
faithful execution of the award. If 
either is dissatisfied neither of them 
may part company with the other, within 
three months after the award, without 
giving thirty days’ notice. If not set 
aside, the awards continue in force for 
a year and the same employer and em- 
ploye cannot enter upon another arbitra- 
tion of the same difficulty during that 
period. The grand master of the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen explains 
the philosophy of the conciliation by 
stating that “the railroads and their em- 
ployes know their own affairs best. For 
that reason we accepted less than we 
asked for rather than submit to arbitra- 
tion.” Another point of the tact em- 
ployed was in bringing about the agree- 
ment without forcing the general man- 
agers and the labor chiefs into personal 
conference after their relations had been 
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somewhat strained by their previous fail- 
ures to get concessions from each other. 

There was a pardonable note of pride 
in the telegram from the commissioner to 
the president of the United States claim- 
ing “a distinct triumph for government 
mediation,” and in Mr. Roosevelt’s re- 
ply, “am greatly pleased, and heartily 
congratulate you both.” 

The size of the results achieved can 


‘scarcely be realized by any who were 


not directly identified with the organiza- 
tions and interests involved. Between 
48,000 and 50,000 employes receive an 
increase in wages amounting to about 
$6,000,000 a year. The forty-two rail- 
roads west of Chicago won their point 
in maintaining a ten-hour day and were 
spared the incalculable loss of having 
their heaviest traffic indefinitely tied up. 
The public has been spared the still 
greater loss of having the greatest vol- 
ume of business which the country has 
ever known paralyzed and such prosper- 
ity as has never been enjoyed arrested if 
not overthrown. 

Too much of an inference may not 
safely be drawn from this incident for 
compulsory arbitration. For the labor 
press already roundly asserts in the lan- 
guage of one of its editors, “the wage 
earners of the United States have no de- 
sire to trust their interests wholly to any 
form of forced arbitration. They have 
not yet come to such surrender of their 
natural rights as free men and women.” 
Nevertheless too much can hardly be said 
in favor of having every legal facility at 
hand for furthering every effort to con- 
ciliate such industrial differences, either 
directly by the parties at issue, or by 
the mediation of officials who personally 
merit the recognition of both of them and 
of the public. 


Germany Before the Industrial Club 
anrial.~—s«Of,-~ Chicago, composed of 
Insurance. 


prominent manufacturers, 
railway officials, and other employers of 
labor, Professor Herman A. C. Schu- 
macher of the department of Political 
Economy in the University of Bonn, 
made a strong plea for the compulsory 
industrial insurance as it is carried out 
in Germany. He said the system was 
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initiated by Emperor William, twenty- 
five years ago, in a message promulgat- 
ing the theory that all workingmen have 
specific claim to protection, and that it is 
the duty of the state to undertake the 
establishment of insurance. The ex- 
penses incident to accident insurance are 
borne entirely by the employers. The 
insurance against sickness is provided by 
apportioning two-thirds of the risks to 
the employers and one-third to the em- 
ployes. The nation carries the whole 
burden of the pensions for old age and 
general disability. Under the provisions 
of this insurance system accidents stead- 
ily decrease, factories are safer and more 
sanitary, and the lives of German work- 
ing people are prolonged. The rate for 
accident insurance under the government 
law is one-third that charged by private 
companies. The representative of the 
coal operators’ insurance agency ex- 
plained why mutual employers’ liabil- 
ity insurance is preferable to insurance 
in regular companies. Governor Deneen 
in advocating the workingmen’s insur- 
ance bill now before the Illinois legisla- 
ture admitted that there is opposition 
both from employers and employes to 
legislation which is so new to the state 
and to the country; but he claimed that 
the public has a deep interest in legisla- 
tion of this character. People are awak- 
ing to the fact that present laws are in- 
adequate to meet present conditions. 
They treat the question of injury and dis- 
ablement as though it were a matter for 
the sole consideration of the private par- 
ties to the employment contract, and 
leave entirely out of view the interest of 
the public in the controversies which 
arise between them. The principal feat- 
ure of the new legislation, he thought, 
should be the elimination of the cost, de- 
lay, and uncertainty hitherto attendant 
upon legal procedure in preventing acci- 
dents and in providing for the relief of 
the injured. 


America Discussion of American 

Raising Ale A 1 

Europe's standards of living in rela- 
Standard of 


Living. tion to those of foreign 
countries has too frequently concerned 
itself with the idea of merely repelling 
invasions of lower standards from Eu- 
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rope. The more thoughtless of our citi- 
zens fail to appreciate the extent to 
which national boundaries are disappear- 
ing as barriers. Rapid and cheap means 
of communication, together with an in- 
creasing readiness to imitate better meth- 
ods wherever they may be found 
throughout the world, are daily bringing 
American standards into competition 
with foreign standards, whether or not 
foreign standards are placed side by side 
with our own in the persons of our im- 
migrant population. 

Too little has been said of the influ- 
ence of American standards in actually 
uplifting those abroad. Complaint is of- 
ten made against our Italian neighbors 
because of the money which they send 
out of the country. And much harsher 
criticism has been heaped upon those 
who go back to Italy to spend the sav- 
ings of several years in the United States. 
That this is not wholly productive of evil 
from our point of view has been strik- 
ingly brought out in a recent article 
which Ethelbert Stewart, of the United 
States Labor Bureau, has contributed to 
the Chicago Daily News. He points out 
the changes in Italian standards which 
are surely resulting from the money 
which these immigrants send back to the 
old country, and from their own return 
after several years with us. 

Not only is America generously help- 
ing to raise standards of living in Italy 
and other foreign countries, but it should 
be borne in mind that every step in ad- 
vance thus made removes to that extent 
the competition of low standards with 
higher wherever either may be found 
throughout the world. 

The extent to which money is thus sent 
to Italy is indicated in an interesting ta- 
ble which Mr. Stewart has compiled 
showing the total number of post-office 
money orders sent from the United 
States to the countries named during the 
vear ending December 31, 1906, together 
with the total amount for which the or- 
ders were drawn and the average amount 
of each order. It is as follows: 
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No. money Total Av. per 
orders sent. amount. order. 


Name of county. 5 
= y 400,714 $16,239,134.40 $40.53 


LRA aang acide 
Great Britain 790,428 10,497,744.08 13.28 
PUN gary vee in a 214,14 7,589,475.27 35.21 
PAUStTia wesc css 226,593 6,525,623.82 28.79 
PRUSSIA csc reue ss enonsts 338,358  6,494,328.43 19.19 
Germany ....... 285,819  3,977,205.73 13.92 
Sweden i0..cic).5 179,034 8,687,947.02 20.59 
INOLWAY) eae oe aac 112,588  2,577,481.37 22.88 
Greece ........- 34,587 1,470,615.15 43.39 
BENE Seas canold 68,03 1,158,094.98 18.49 
Switzerland ..... 49,717 768,988.16 15.45 
Belgium: oe esiee 25,054 624,938.64 24.94 
Menmarke. <2 cts ie 32,071 543,619.05 16.95 
Netherlands 13,653 191,073.25 14.00 
Luxembourg 1,347 37,768.24 28.04 
ZV Canesdeis cleastators 893 17,318.54 19.39 
Portugaliens cs 870 15,490.59 17.81 
Cape Colony . 719 14,639.18 20.35 
TrANSVAAl Misys cis oe 542 12,512.87 23.09 
Bermuda ....... 560 9,893.57 17.77 
Chilemier ons 319 7,716.47 24.19 
Trinidad & Tobago 608 7,498.41 10.67 
ISARAMAS wesc is eke 329 5,009.64 15.22 
Isfeits AGoo pisces 175 4,688.83 26.73 
ICOstaw RICAN weer rer 114 2,381.66 20.89 
THLE Bano Sao 61 1,657.58 27.17 
Honduras ......- 36 601.38 16.71 
Bolivian crecicwtn eke 25 836.61 13.46 
San Salvador ... 21 144.68 6.89 
Totals Naess s1+ 2,757,409 $62,433,927.60 $22.64 


Mr. Stewart’s illuminating commen- 
tary upon the effect wrought in Europe 
is so significant that we quote a few para- 
graphs: 

In southern Italy, where for centuries the 
farmers have been unable to do more than 
pay the interest on their mortgages by eat- 
ing only the products which they could not 
sell, hundreds and thousands of farms have 
been cleared of debt; new, bright homes 
have been built, better farming implements 
have been purchased and land has been im- 
proved by fertilizers, all with money sent 
by the father or son who “went to America.” 
In Galicia so marked has been the clearing 
up of farm mortgages, so rapid has been the 
improvement of farm properties by money 
sent from the United States, that the price 
of farm land has doubled and the rate of 
interest on money has been reduced 50 per 
cent since that immigration began about 
ten years ago. 

Not only is the money that is sent back 
lifting mortgages and improving homes, but 
the immigrant who returns from the United 
States to the old home farm he has redeemed 
and rejuvenated becomes an economic as 
well as a social force influencing the whole 
district. 

The returned emigrant brings back to his 
old home a higher, if not exactly an Ameri- 
can standard of living. He brings American 
ideas of methods of work and of speed at 
one’s work; he has changed his ideas of 
business methods; of buying and selling; of 
clothing, of education for his children; and 
he sets a new standard for the whole com- 
munity. Besides, he inspires all with a new 
hope; in him they see that if their condi- 
tions cannot be improved in Italy, they can 
come to the United States for a few years, 
get their homes out from under the mort- 
gages, Save money enough to fix up the 
houses, buy new farming implements, then 
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return to Italy and live the life they love. 

It is often asked whether a higher stand- 
ard of living is the cause of increase of 
wages, or whether increased wages cause 
the standard of living to advance. Which 
comes first? 


It is historically true beyond doubt that 
without migration, without the going out 
and return of the peasant and laboring class 
in countries where social stratification has 
become rigid the standard of living gradu- 


, ally sinks lower and lower to the starvation 


point, wages going down with this standard. 
Not only is this true, but the peasant class, 
where classes are crystallized, never com- 
pare themselves with others not of their 
class. They do not expect or think of wear- 
ing as good clothes, eating as good food, 
living in as good houses as those of another 
class. In the case of migration, emigration 
and return of emigrants, however, the case 
is different. 

The returned peasant, still a peasant, en- 
ters into and fixes a new standard for the 
class. When peasants return by the tens 
of thousands, as in Italy and Galicia, they 
furnish an amount of leaven for the social 
dough that insures rapid fermentation and 
rising—sometimes uprising, as in Roumania 
just now. 


Those interested in the in- 
dustrial exhibits which 
have been held in Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and Boston, will right- 
ly gauge the success of these enter- 
prises not only by the extent to which 
public sentiment has been aroused against 
bad industrial conditions, but also by the 
definite movements aided or inaugurated 
to secure permanent improvement of 
those conditions. In the case of all three 
exhibits there have been more or less well 
defined ends in view along legislative 
lines. Child labor, industrial accidents, 
factory conditions were the subjects of 
most of this legislation, while the sweated 
conditions have been attacked largely 
along lines of sanitary inspection and 
with a view to arousing support for the 
Consumers’ and Union Label Leagues. 
More fundamental legislative attacks on 
sweating seem to be under way in Eng- 
land as a result of the Sweated Industries 
Exhibition held last year under the aus- 
pices of the London Daily News. This 
development in England is of significance 
for American promoters of the industrial 
exhibits. The recent formation of a Na- 
tional Anti-Sweating League in London 
as a direct result of the Sweated Indus- 
tries Exhibit, suggests a national crusade 


A Crusade 
Against 
Sweating. 
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which might logically follow the other 
country-wide awakenings which have so 
rapidly directed public attention in this 
country to certain evils of the industrial 
situation. If the people of the whole 
country can be aroused to fight tubercu- 
losis as a terrible hindrance to industrial 
efficiency, and child labor as an even 
greater industrial curse, it is not unreas- 
onable to suppose that when once the 
facts of sweating are generally known a 
popular uprising similarly powerful may 
result. 

The proposed methods of the Anti- 
Sweating League are reported in some 
detail in the April number of the monthly 
magazine published by the Passmore Ed- 
wards Settlement in London. It puts 
concisely the purpose of the league in the 
following language: 

It was the common feeling of those who 
visited the exhibition that the interest and 
indignation that it excited ought not to be 
allowed to pass away, but ought to be used 
as motive power for a constructive attack 
on sweating. Consequently, it was resolved 
to form the Anti-Sweating League, and, tak- 
ing inspiration from Australia and New Zea- 
land, to work towards the setting up of 
machinery to deal with sweating on lines 


of a compulsory minimum wage in specified 
industries. 


Many prominent people were in at- 
- tendance, including the Lord Mayor, Sir 
Charles Dilke, Miss Gertrude Tuckwell, 
Miss Mary R. Macarthur, Miss Clemen- 
tina Black, A. G. Gardiner (editor of The 
Daily News), and W. Pember Reeves 
(high commissioner for New Zealand). 
Addresses were made by Sir Charles 
Dilke, Mr. Askwith, Miss Black, Sidney 
Webb and Mr. Reeves, calling attention 
to the effect of a minimum wage upon the 
more hopeless classes of workers, upon 
child labor, upon increased efficiency, up- 
on unemployment, and upon piece work, 
while Mr. Reeves outlined what had been 
done in New Zealand. 

In this connection significance attaches 
to a Fabian Tract (No. 130), which can- 
vasses Home Work and Sweating— 
Causes and the Remedies. It touches 
_upon the various efforts to combat the 
sweating evil and among “suggestions”’ 
gives especial attention to “wage regu- 
lation” and a fundamental legislative way 
of dealing with the situation. 
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Starting with rather a broad definition 
of sweating, it points to the significant 
fact that such is the competition between 
factory and home work, that “every im- 
provement in the factory law or in its 
administration tends to drive work out of 
the factory into the home,” because the 
home can maintain cheaper standards 
through its freedom from the necessity 
of confirming to prescribed sanitary and 
other regulations for factories. After 
stating the facts concerning the earnings 
of the sweated, and explaining how 
sweating is not “cheap” for the commu- 
nity as a whole, it discusses the inade- 
quacy of Consumers’ and Trade Union © 
Label Leagues, of the principle of pro- 
tection to home industries, and of immi- 
gration laws, to really cope with the evil. 
The suggestions for a constructive pro- 
gram against sweating include but do 
not express much faith in “efficient sani- 
tary inspection of homes used as work- 
rooms.” The emphasis is put upon wage 
regulation, direct employment, and anti- 
sweating clauses in public contracts. 

A statement of the New Zealand laws 
contains an especially interesting point 
showing how the provisions of the arbi- 
tration act may be used in the same way 
by individuals as by a trade union. It 
will be remembered that this act enables 
either party to an industrial dispute to 
have an award upon the case by a con- 
ciliation board whose findings may be 
given the force of law by a higher ar- 
bitration board, the organization of such 
boards being defined. If sweated work- 
ers wish to have a revision of the condi- 
tions of their work, they have but to file 
their statement with the conciliation 
board, and they are at once in the posi- 
tion of a union. ‘Working women have 
invoked the aid of the law to good pur- 
pose. For instance, in Auckland, it had 
been found impossible to establish a 
tailoresses’ union, but under the arbitra- 
tion act they gained an increase of wages 
estimated at fifteen per cent.” In urging 
direct employment, attention is called to 
the fact that “the establishment of the 
Army Clothing Factory has saved thou- 
sands of workers from sweating dens 
without any increase in the cost of pro- 
duction.” 


Notes 


General Alliance of Workers with Boys.— 
The General Alliance of Workers with Boys 
is the clearing house for those who are 
doing social work with boys. It was organ- 
ized in 1895 and for seven years has issued 
the useful maagazine, Work With Boys. 
Frank Lincoln Masseck of Potsdam, N. Y., 
has accepted the secretaryship of this alli- 
ance, Dr. William Byron Forbush of Detroit 
retiring because of pressure of other duties 
and being made president. The alliance de- 
sires contributions to its museum and li- 
brary of boys’ work and volunteers to afford 
all kinds of useful information and counsel. 
A general conference of Workers with Boys 
will be conduced by the alliance at Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., July 8 to 12. 


Stamps to Aid Consumptives.—In connec- 
tion with the Austrian charity stamps, de- 
scribed on another page, it is interesting 
to note that the government of Holland 
has authorized the issuance of three 
postage stamps which are to be sold 
at double the prices marked on them, 
which are respectively one, two and five cents, 
for the benefit of the Anti-Tuberculosis So- 
ciety. The government will be reimbursed 
the face value of the stamp sold and the 
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same amount will go to the society. Appeals 
have just been sent out by Dr. Van Waven- 
burg, secretary of the society, to all the 
prominent philatelists of the world asking 
them to buy the stamps and help the work. 


Inter-City Settlement Association.—The 
social settlement workers of Baltimore and 
Washington have organized an inter-city 
association for discussion of neighborhood 
problems. On the morning of May 4 a 
meeting will be held in Maccabean House, 
Baltimore, for active workers. In the after- 
noon at St. Paul’s Guild House a session for 
volunteers will convene. Miss Alice Robins 
of Lawrence House is president of the as- 
sociation. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that the first summer home con- 
nected with a Baltimore social settlement 
will be opened in a few weeks at Owing’s 
Mills, Maryland. A fifty acre farm has been 
rented by Maccabean House, where groups 
of about twenty-five will be accommodated 
during the hot months. Baseball and bas- 
ketball fields have been provided, together 
with playgrounds for clubs and classes of 
the house. Miss M. S. Hanaw is head worker 
of Maccabean House, 


Institutional 
Records 


Many a charitable institu- 
tion falls short of its possi- 
ble efficiency because its 
records are inadequate. 


Our system of Keeping 
records separates things 
that belong apart and cor- 
relates those that belong 
together. Instead of pre- 
serving a mass of isolated 
facts it presents a complete 
history, a birds-eye view 
of the whole work. 


It saves time, labor and 
money because it makes all 
the records plain, simple, 
accurate and accessible. 


We shall be glad to show 
you what this system has 
enabled other institutions 
to accomplish. 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


A Washing. President Roosevelt has 
Eo oee appointed a housing com- 

* mission for the District of 

Columbia in line with recommendations 
made in a special report of James B. 
Reynolds. Fifteen men and women 
have been named as members of the 
“President’s Homes Commission’ to un- 
dertake a work in what Mr. Roosevelt 
denominates “a large field of usefulness.” 
The persons designated are Gen. George 
M. Sternberg, former surgeon-general 
of the army, and head of the Sanitary 
Housing Company; Dr. George M. 
Kober, of Georgetown University; Wil- 
liam H. Baldwin, a director of the As- 
sociated Charities; Frederick L. Sid- 
dons, Prof. George W. Cook, White- 
field McKinley, Miss Mabel Boardman, 
secretary of the Red Cross; Mrs. Arnold 
Hague, James Bronson Reynolds, S. W. 
~ Woodward, long a member of the Board 
of District Charities and member of the 
National Publication Committee of 
CHARITIES AND THE Commons; John B. 
Sleman, Jr., T. S. Parsons, Emmet L. 
Adam, P. J. Brennan and William F. 
Downey. It will be remembered that in 
1905-6, in co-operation with the Housing 
Committee of the Washington Associated 
Charities and other local bodies, the 
publication committee of this magazine 
undertook a survey of social conditions 
and needs of the National Capital. 
Charles F. Weller, secretary of the As- 
sociated Charities, spent ten months in 
gathering the facts of the “neglected 
neighbors of the shacks, tenements and 
alleys of Washington,” assisted by other 
investigators. The findings were brought 
out in a special number, distributed 
widely among residents of Washing- 
ton and members of Congress, and con- 
taining articles by Justice Brewer of the 
Supreme Court, Jacob A. Riis, Dr. 
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Kober, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Woodward, 
Secretary Wallace Hatch of the Housing 
Committee and Mr. Weller. Notable 
legislative advances have followed this 
campaign. For instance, a bill was pass- 
ed for the condemnation of insanitary 
dwellings which had hung fire in Con- 
gress for nine years. A local commission 
was appointed to open up alleys. Even 
more urgent was the appeal made for the 
appointment of such a public commission 
as the present one. 


The opportunity seldom 
comes to people with only 
two cents at their command 
to aid a good cause; but in this issue 
such an opportunity is presented. An at- 
tempt is being made to secure an index 
of public opinion on certain questions of 
child labor and education, and it is de- 
sired that at least 10,000 people should 
express themselves on these subjects. 
On the back cover of this week’s issue of 
CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS, is a 
series of questions designed to test pub- 
lic opinion. You are earnestly requested 
to fill out these questions and send them 
to Scott Nearing, 709 North American 
Bldg., Philadelphia. Kindly specify 
whether you are teacher, employer, or 
one of the other groups mentioned. 


Two Cents’ 
Worth of 
Information. 


The Forward / other. example. of the 
Movement in spirit of the “New Balti- 
Maryland. more,” was shown in the 
eminently successful revival of the Mary- 
land Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, held in that city April 25 and 26. 
The first state conference in Mary- 
land was organized in 1897, and a second 
session was held in 1898 and then the 
movement lapsed into quiescence for nine 
years. With the intense activity attend- 
ant upon the rebuilding of the city after 
the great fire of 1904, however, came a 
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general awakening in civic matters all 
along the line in Baltimore, a condition 
which is now reflected throughout the 
state. The building of municipal docks, 
necessitating the issuance of several mil- 
lion dollars, the extension of the park 
and boulevard system, with an accom- 
panying loan of millions, and the crea- 
tion of a sewer system to cost ten million 
dollars more, show how this new spirit 
of progress and co-operation is taking 
material form in the city. The state is 
following with an oyster culture law, 
providing for state control of the oyster 
beds of the Chesapeake Bay for the bene- 
fit of the people. A good roads move- 
ment is spreading throughout the state 
and other evidences of an awakened civic 
conscience are not lacking. 

It would have been strange if the 
same spirit had not found expression in 
some effort to raise the standard of social, 
charitable and correctional work in Mary- 
land. The movement toward actual co- 
operation in social work has waited upon 
its accomplishment in the business life 
of the city and state, but it has not wait- 

ed long. Hardly had the actual rebuild- 
‘ing of the “burnt district’? been complet- 
ed, when various charitable, social and 
religious activities began to show new 
life and vigor. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association felt the need for 
larger and more modern quarters, and 
issued an appeal for $500,000, which was 
contributed in thirty days. The Jewish 
charities felt the impulse toward closer 
relationship and the need for co-ordina- 
tion and The Federated Jewish Charities 
was the result, which during the twelve 
months just passed, raised, through a 
single finance committee, a sum of money 
greater than the total amount raised in 
any preceding year by the twelve com- 
ponent societies and institutions working 
independently. These are but isolated 
instances, showing the trend of events. 
Again, the last legislature passed a num- 
ber of remedial laws, notably an improv- 
ed child labor law, provision for a state 
tuberculosis sanatorium, and increased 
appropriations to a number of existing 
institutions. The efforts to secure the 
passage of these bills and the attempts 
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to get other remedies, awakened the sense 
of interdependence of numerous groups 
of workers, which at last resulted, first 
in a largely increased membership and 
interest in the Social Service Club of 
Maryland, and next, following a call is- 
sued by that club, the reorganization of 
the State Conference of Charities and 
Correction. 


The Mary- The Maryland Conference 
land Confer= enrolled a membership of 
Charities. 


over 400, though it had 
held no meeting for nine years, and up- 
ward of 800 persons assembled at its 
first session. The conference organized 
by electing John M. Glenn, president of 
the Board of Supervisors of City Chari- 
ties, as president, Waldo Newcomer, 
treasurer, H. Wirt Steele, general sec- 
retary. Vice-presidents were chosen 
from among the prominent citizens of 
Baltimore city and each of the twenty- 
three counties of the state. The pro- 
gram in its very arrangement again evi- 
denced the strength of the new spirit of 
co-operation. The first session was a 
joint meeting with the Medical and Chir- 
urgical Faculty of Maryland, a society 
which held its one hundredth annual 
meeting several years ago. The topic 
discussed at this session, though new to 
state or national conference programs, is 
perhaps indicative of a growing con- 
sciousness on the part of physicians and 
charity workers,—that each needs the 
co-operation of the other in any effort to 
materially better conditions among the 
poor. Dr. Prince A. Morrow, of New 
York, delivered an address upon The 
Prophylaxis of Social Diseases. The 
paper was discussed by Dr. Lilian Welch, 
who spoke on the subject from the stand- 


point of the home, and by Dr. Charles | 
P. Emerson, from the viewpoint of the 


organized medical profession. The sec- 
ond and fifth sessions of the conference 
were joint meetings with the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, who had es- 
pecial interest in the general topics,— 


School Attendance and Child Labor, and 


Tuberculosis. The former was discussed 
by Prof. W. H. Hand, of the University 
of South Carolina, and Prof. Bruce R. 
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Payne, of the University of Virginia. 
These two southern educators agreed that 
the South is ready for compulsory edu- 
cation of both white and black children, 
though they both expressed the idea that 
the education of the Negro child should 
be an education which will fit him for the 
industrial fight he will have to wage. 
The subject was also discussed by M. 
Bates Stephens, state superintendent of 
public education and James H. Van 
Sickle, superintendent of Public Schools 
of Baltimore city. They showed that 
Maryland is making progress in educa- 
tional matters, and urged that the peopie 
of the city and state unite in asking the 
legislature in 1908 for more schools, and 
better laws to take children from labor to 
keep them in school. 

The most pronounced needs of the 
state’s charitable system were discussed 
in the morning and afternoon sessions 
on Friday, when the conference consider- 
ed state boards of charities, and the state 
care of the insane and feeble-minded. 
Amos W. Butler, secretary of the Board 
of State Charities of Indiana, and presi- 
dent of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction, discussed the influ- 
ence of a State Board of Charities and 
pointed out the benefits which might be 
expected to accrue under such a board in 
Maryland. Ina paper prepared by Com- 
missioner H. B. F. Macfarland of the 
District of Columbia, and read by George 
S. Wilson, secretary of the District Board 
of Charities, was told the story of the 
abolition of the lump-sum subsidy sys- 
tem in the District of Columbia and the 
substitution of a system of public insti- 
tutions and contracts with private insti- 
tutions. State care of the insane was 
treated by Drs. Britton D. Evans, of the 
New Jersey State Hospital for the In- 
sane, and William A. White, of the U. S. 
Hospital for the Insane at Washington. 
Herman Stump, president of the 
Board of Visitors of the State’s Institu- 
tion for feeble-minded children, brought 
out the wholly inadequate provision for 
this class of defectives in Maryland. 
Only 300 of a total population of 1,500 
feeble-minded persons can receive cus- 
todial care at present. 

Tuberculosis was discussed by Dr. 
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Lawrence F. Flick, of Philadelphia, 
and Dr. Henry Barton Jacobs, of Balti- 
more. In its campaign against this dis- 
ease Maryland has made rapid progress 
in the past five years, and is laying plans 
for still further advance. Dr. Jacob H. 
Hollander, professor of economics at 
Johns Hopkins University and president 
of the Federated Jewish Charities, of 
Baltimore, was elected president of the 
conference for 1908. 


a State A law just enacted by the 
of Visitors in legislature of the state of 

Minnesota: “Minnesota is Significant. 
By it a State Board of Visitors for public 
institutions is established. It will be re- 
membered that in 1901 Minnesota did 
away with its state Board of Corrections 
and Charities and also the various ad- 
ministrative boards of the state institu- 
tions, and established instead a Board of 
Control of State Institutions. The Board 
of Control plan of conducting state in- 
stitutions was much in popular favor 
about that time in the middle northwest. 
The need for supervising or inspecting 
the work of the Boards of Control has 
not been recognized generally by the 
friends of this plan; but in Minnesota, 
by the new law, the State Board of Visit- 
ors is constituted a board of inspection 
for the state and other public institu- 
tions. Thus the old Board of Correc- 
tions and Charities is in principle re- 
stored. 

The circumstances attending the pass- 
age of the act are interesting. When the 
legislative session was well along, Dr. 
Samuel G. Smith, former president of the 
National Conference, wrote a letter to 
the St. Paul Dispatch drawing attention 
to the fact that while the state’s charita- 
ble and correctional institutions were 
doubtless excellently managed, they were 
entirely without inspection. Dr. Smith 
was invited by a state senator to draft a 
bill for such an act as would meet the 
requirements. The bill was drawn and 
introduced. It passed both houses and 
was approved by the governor without a 
particle of lobbying of any kind. Such a 
proceeding is perhaps unique and indi- 
cates a wholesome condition of public 
opinion in Minnesota. 
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New York The enactment of the new 
Child Labor 8& hours law for children 
Bills Pass. 


under the age of 16 years 
employed in factories and workshops 
opens a new phase in the educational sit- 
uation in the state of New York. This 
law forbids the employment of children 
in factories and workshops before 8 A. M. 
and after 5 p. mM. It is thus the most ad- 
vanced and easily enforceable law of its 
kind. 
force since 1903 in Illinois has had a 
markedly restrictive effect. The Illinois 
statute permits work between 7 A. M. 
and 7 Pp. M., and applies to mercantile in- 
stitutions, stores, etc. It is thus less 
drastic but far more widespread in its 
application than the New York measure. 
The first and third great manufacturing 
states are thus committed in principle to 
the short working day for children. The 
Illinois law has worked _ selectively. 
Many employers ceased to engage chil- 
dren subject to the regulation. Small, 
undereducated children found it increas- 
ingly difficult to find work eight hours a 
day and went back to school. School at- 
tendance increased phenomenally and the 
pressure in favor of industrial education 
intensified, corresponding to the urgent 
need for training to compensate for the 
time of banishment from the workroom. 
That experience suggests queries as to 
the effect of the bill just signed by Gov- 
ernor Hughes. Will manufacturers in 
New York employ children in spite of the 
shortened working day? Or will chil- 
dren rendered temporarily ineligible for 
manufacture crowd into mercantile em- 
ployments? Or will the street trades 
and tenement industries receive a mass of 
recruits? All these things may happen 
in some degree and the experience of 
Chicago, also, may be in some measure 
reproduced. 

Obviously the reasonable thing for the 
friends of the children, is to provide as 
rapidly as possible for effective regula- 
tion of the tenement industries and street 
trades, and for such opportunity for in- 
dustrial training in the fifth and succeed- 
ing years of the public schools as will 
offer the children generous compensation 
for their temporary banishment from mill 
and factory and workshop so far as this 
may follow. 
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a ees The opening of the new 
Manhattan Harlem and Fordham hos- 


the wonx. pitals marks an important 
advance toward caring for all of the sick 
of Greater New York in modern fire- 
proof buildings with all needed facilities 
for their treatment. On April 30 the pa- 
tients were transferred by ambulance 
from the old Harlem and Fordham hos- 
pitals to the new structures of the same 
names. The present Bellevue hospital 
building was completed in 1816 as an 
almshouse to receive “paupers, prisoners 
and patients.” In 1887 and 1892, re- 
spectively, the old Harlem and Fordham 
hospitals were established in rented 
buildings such as those just vacated, and 
now for the first time the hospital service 
of Manhattan and the Bronx is conduct- 
ed entirely in buildings owned by the 
city. Gouverneur hospital was vacated 
early in April by the contractor who has 
been adding a new wing and reconstruct- 
ing the old wing. The erection of the 
new Bellevue hospital, of which the first 
pavilions, to contain 400 beds, are al- 
ready partly finished, will be the. final 
stage in placing this hospital service of 
Manhattan and the Bronx in buildings 
constructed especially for hospital pur- 
poses. The new Bellevue when complet- 
ed will contain about 2000 beds. The new 
Harlem and Fordham hospitals which 
continue under the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Trustees of Bellevue and Allied 
Hospitals, are general and also emer- 
gency hospitals and they will serve their 
respective neighborhoods as _ Bellevue 
serves the central portion of Manhattan. 
The new Harlem hospital is situated on 
Lenox avenue between 136th and 
137th streets and occupies nearly three- 
quarters of the entire block. The build- 
ings have been erected at a cost of over 
$600,000. The hospital will accommo- 
date 150 patients and is so planned that 
wings may be added whenever needed to 
meet the steadily growing demands of 
that portion of the city. The hospital is 
handsome in appearance, and in building 
it the trustees have embodied many mod- 
ern principles of hospital construction, 
notably the plenum ventilating system, 
vacuum cleaning equipment, large roof 
gardens and wide balconies on which 
beds may be rolled directly from the 
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wards, to give helpless patients the bene- 
fit of fresh air and sunshine in pleasant 
weather. Plans are now being prepared 
for the construction of a training school 
building for women nurses on the Har- 
lem hospital grounds. The capacity of 
the new Fordham hospital is the same 
as that of Harlem hospital and _practi- 
cally the same special features for the 
care of patients have been provided for 
it. In connection with it, a nurses’ home 
also has been erected. The total cost of 
the buildings is about $600,000 and pro- 
vision has been made here also for fur- 
ther extensions when they shall be need- 
ed. This hospital is at the corner of 
Southern Boulevard and Crotona avenue, 
opposite Bronx Park, and affording a 
pleasant outlook. In the rear are the St. 
John’s College grounds. Owing to the 
great difficulty found in securing pupil 
nurses at present, a special appropria- 
tion has been requested for the employ- 
ment and maintenance of a complete 
staff of graduate nurses, 34 nurses being 
required for each hospital. A favorable 
report has been made upon this request 
by the finance committee of the Board of 
Aldermen. Large out-patient depart- 
ments have been provided in each hos- 
pital, well equipped with waiting rooms, 
rooms for examination and treatment, 
and for compounding and dispensing 
drugs. During 1906 the Harlem hos- 
pital out-patient department treated 26,- 
421 individual patients who made 60,480 
visits. Of the new plants, Courtenay 
Dinwiddie, secretary of the New York 
County Visiting Committee of the State 
Charities Aid Association, writes: 


These new hospitals fill a long-felt want. 
The old hospitals were entirely inappropri- 
ate for hospital purposes. They were built 
for private residences and being wooden 
buildings the danger of fire caused a con- 
stant anxiety on the part of those in charge. 
They were rented from private citizens who 
were at liberty to terminate their rental to 
the city upon the expiration from time to 
time of the periods for which they were 
leased. They were constantly overcrowded, 
not only involving hardship to the hospital 
staffs but making it difficult to care for the 
patients to the best advantage. Hach build- 
ing had a capacity for about 50 patients and 
that they were often taxed to their ut- 
most to accommodate those admitted is 
shown by the fact that during 1906 the aver- 
age census in Harlem Hospital was 50 and 
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in Fordham 47. Beside the frequent excess 
in the total number of patients over the ca- 
pacity, it was often necessary to crowd some > 
of the wards when others were not full in 
order to provide for adequate segregation of 
the different classes. Another source of 
hardship to the patients that will be elim- 
inated by the opening of the new hospital 
is the necessity that often arose for transfer- 
ring sick persons, for whom no accommoda- 
tions could be found or who had to give 
place to more urgent cases, to Bellevue or to 
some other hospital when they were really 
not in a proper condition for the trip. 


Owing to the urgency of the need for 
the accommodations provided by the new 
hospitals, they were opened entirely with- 
out formality. It is planned to have a 
formal opening and inspection within the 
next two or three weeks. 


Starvation iby ao : 
for Illinois The politicians in control 
Charities of the Illinois legislature 
a ° e . . 
Economy. have chosen a peculiarly in- 


appropriate time in which to starve out 
the state charitable institutions. With 
pronounced prosperity among the people 
of the state and with a surplus of $3,254,- 
ooo in the state treasury, the present is 
no time for stinting public interests al- 
ready famished and denying to the state 
institutions more than a million dollars 
of the money necessary for rehabilita- 
tion, the establishment of a psychopathic 
institute, and the introduction on a com- 
prehensive scale of hydrotherapeutic 
treatment for the insane. 

No Illinois Board of Charities has 
ever had the confidence of the people 
so implicitly as has the present one. Its 
expert advice comes appropriately at 
the time when the state is in a financial 
position to turn that sound policy into a 
lasting benefit to the commonwealth. 
Two years ago the legislature appropri- 
ated $5,150,000 for the state institutions. 
This year $7,804,916 is asked, and the 
increase of $2,555,000 is needed to pro- 
vide the improvements outlined by the 
experts of the board. The situation has 
been aptly put by one of the Chicago 
daily papers which says editorially, “The 
state has an increased cash balance and 
can well afford to incur the proposed ex- 
penditures. It cannot afford to incur 
continued reproach.” 

The extent of that reproach is indicat- 
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ed most glaringly by a recently issued 
report of the state board on an investi- 
gation of the conditions of the insane in 
county almshouses. Misery, filth, inde- 
cent mixing of the sexes, insanitary 
buildings, cruel treatment, and insuffi- 
cient sleeping accommodations are the 
rule, while in several instances the use 
of chains and manacles was discovered. 
By improving and increasing the accom- 
modations in the state hospitals for the 
insane, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the board, the state could 
carry out the much needed reform of re- 
lieving the counties of all care of the 
insane. ; iat 

The spite work and arrogant attitude 
assumed by the legislative leaders is 
shown by the fact that while all the pro- 
posed increases of appropriations urged 
by the board are “slashed” down, a large 
sum is proposed by these legislators for 
increasing the accommodations at the 
very hospital where the board declared 
it was unwise, because of the site, to 
make extended improvements. Selfish 
factional politics are bad enough under 
any circumstances. But to play them 
when the misery or happiness of the 
state’s unfortunate wards is the stake, is 
nothing less than barbarism. 


The first municipal milk 
exhibit and competition for 
prizes, conducted by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, was held in the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce recently. Samples of milk 
were entered in the competition by sixty- 
five dairymen, who supply the Cleveland 
trade. Of these thirty also entered the 
competition for the best conducted and 
most sanitary dairy farm. The judges in 
both contests were C. B. Lane, assistant 
chief of the dairy division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, I. C. Weld, ‘of the 
same department, and Dr. C. W. Eddy, 
city meat inspector. 

Dr. H. G. Sherman, chairman of the 
municipal sanitation committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, was chairman of 
the exhibit. In opening the meeting he 
said: 


Cleveland 


Mi 
Exhibit. 
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More than three years ago the committee 
on municipal sanitation of the chamber took 
up the general position of sanitary legisla- 
tion. The laws in force then were obsolete; 
most of them were ineffective, and some im- 
posed unnecessary hardships on the com- 
munity. At the suggestion of the board of 
health, this organization undertook the re- 
writing of these laws, and two years were 
spent in the task. It was the object of the 
committee to evolve a sanitary code which 
should conform to the highest standard of 
city sanitation, and at the same time to 
work no unnecessary hardship upon anyone 
in the enforcement of the law. 


Apparently the committee has met 
with success in its work, for Government 
Inspector Weld stated that the Cleveland 
exhibit was the finest ever shown in this 


country. Among the speakers were: 

E. H. Webster, chief of dairy division, 
Department of Agriculture; C. B. Lane, as- 
sistant chief; Dr. C. W. Eddy, chief of in- 
spection division, Public Health Department; 
Dr. R. G. Perkins, city bacteriologist; Wil- 
liam Pate, Jr., city chemist; D. C. Hale, 
Medina, Ohio. 


The New York Committee on the Physi- 
cal Welfare of School Children has called 
a conference at the Academy of Medicine, 
May 18, at 3 and 8 p. m. The immediate 
results will include a plan to insure prompt 
relief to children whose defects are known; 
a plan to locate before vacation all children 
needing care; a plan for supporting before 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
the efforts of the Boards of Education and 
of Health to secure adequate means to carry 


out their programme of physical examina- 
tion. 


Girls’ Friendly Society and Social Service. 
—The Girls’ Friendly Society in America at 
the annual meeting held in Cincinnati, 
formed a committee on social service whose 
object will be to co-operate with all efforts 
to benefit the condition of working women 
and children, to endorse beneficent legisla- 
tion and to form sub-committees in all the 
diocesan organizations, to study labor con- 
ditions, legislative action, and existing laws 
in their own section and report to the cen- 
tral committee. The chairman of this cen- 
tral committee is Miss Cornelia E. Marshall, 
107 East 16th St., New York city, and its 
secretary Miss Mary Eaton, Montclair, New 
Jersey. The organization has a membership 
in this country of 30,000, principally working 
girls. It is especially interested in child 
labor problems as it has enrolled in its can- 
didates department over 5,000 children under 
fourteen years of age. 


One Boys’ Club and its Growth 


Friendly Criticism as a Factor 


Andrew C. Imbrie 


Alexander C. Proudfit 
Two directors of the West Side Juvenile Club, 826 Greenwich Street, New York 


When your Ninth Avenue “L” train 
passes Christopher street on its way up- 
town you may catch a glimpse of the 
narrow streets and dingy houses of Old 
Greenwich Village where the West Side 
Juvenile Club is doing its work for the 
boys and girls who live near Gansevoort 
market. 

A few years ago this neighborhood 
was picked out by an organizer of boys 
clubs as a promising field for a mass 
club. A store-room between 15th and 
16th street, bearing the sign “Tenth Ave- 
nue Boys Club,’ soon became head- 
quarters, on the evening of each week 
day, for about one hundred boys. A 
young superintendent was installed with 
a modest salary in this his first position 
as executive, having in charge also the 
dispatch of appeals for funds. A sub- 
stantial surplus was accumulated and the 
organizer soon invited an inspection of 
the club by the board of directors, origin- 
ally comprising five men, of whom the 
organizer was one. A second had died, 
unfortunately, and the other three were 
moribund, so far as effective social ac- 
tivity and experience were concerned. 
They had, however, shown their interest 
in boys by contributions to the organiza- 
tion of such work; and did not balk at 
unknown obligations. This is still con- 
sidered in many quarters ample quali- 
fication for enrolling directors. Pos- 
sibly once a month, one or another of 
the directors dropped in to see how the 
superintendent handled the situation, and 
in course of time they actually met and 
elected as chairman a director who had 
inherited a tendency to talk in meeting. 

But some subscribers to the Charity 
Organization Society, “wanted to know” 
before they contributed to this new Tenth 
Avenue Boys Club, in response to our 
appeals, and some remembered that there 
was on Avenue A and Tenth street, “The 
Boys Club.” This was confusing, and 
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after a skilled investigator had dropped 
in at the Tenth Avenue Boys Club sev- 
eral times, noted a general absence of di- 
rectors and volunteer workers, no piano, 
no industrial classes and no gymnasium, 
we were in a fair way to get a “star’’ 
in the Charity Organization Society’s 
pamphlet. All this, too, in spite of our 
surplus, the existence of which consti- 
tuted perhaps the basis for the most 
serious count in the indictment. The 
investigator laid these defects courteous- 
ly but firmly before the several direct- 
ors (the evil “star” gleaming on the 
horizon), and suggestions were offered 
in response to a request for constructive 
assistance towards reformation. In 
brief, we were to increase the board to 
about twelve directors, incorporate, get 
a piano, start classes, interest volunteers, 
put our surplus into use and change our 
name. We felt that “The Boys Club” 
was a pretty comprehensive name to be 
monopolized by one New York Club, 
even with a large membership and a 
house on the East Side. Nevertheless, 


. we realized that the average contribution 


must be protected against going to Tenth 
avenue when East Tenth street was its 
destination—and we finally incorporated 
in October, 1902, under our present cum- 
brous name, “The West Side Juvenile 
Club” (as soon as possible we will give 
up the “Juvenile” incubus). 

Other reforms followed in rapid suc- 
cession, including the transition from the 
possession of a surplus to the anxious 
effort to secure one; the natural effect 
of investment in a piano, transfer of the 
club to larger quarters with a gymna- 
sium, and the establishment of gymna- 
sium classes with salaried instructors. 
The increase of the board of directors to 
seven was also effected, again from the 
ranks of those unfamiliar with the strenu- 
ous life of philanthropy, but having stay- 
ing qualities; (the present chairman and 


Nothing is so absorbing to them as making something with their own hands. 


Headquarters for a hundred boys. 


To be a good cook, one need not fry everything. 


The advanced class. has done much necessary work about the club-reoms. 
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the treasurer still insist that they were 
“shanghaied” into the board-on the pre- 
tense that as directors their duties would 
be light). Of the original board, only 
the former chairman remains a director, 
but the body now comprises fourteen 
young men, with sufficient organization 
to prevent duplication of effort in their 
respective departments. Most of them 
have been elected to the board because 
of previous experience as volunteers in 
the club itself. 

It is significant that volunteers were 
practically lacking until we started indus- 
trial classes, when boys and visitors alike 
took hold with zest, and the permanence 
of the club seemed assured for the first 
time. Interest in the formation of a 
girls club was at last aroused aiso, and 
the fathers and mothers began to receive 
consideration. 

We found at an early day that a vital 


factor in the successful organization of 


the industrial work was the  as- 
sociation with our volunteers of a 
thoroughly competent salaried expert, 
and a staff selected by him. Our in- 
structors yield in time and good will as- 
sistance greatly in excess of their re- 
muneration, and our volunteers find their 
presence a source of encouragement and 
strength. = 

The four hundred and sixty registered 
members of the club vary in age from 
seven to sixteen years. They pay cheer- 
fully, monthly dues of five cents; some 
of them (with delightful innocence) be- 
lieving that the club is largely supported 
thereby. Thus we have sought to com- 
bat the wide-spread tendency to expect 
“something for nothing,” and in a meas- 
ure to dispel the air of a charitable in- 
stitution by trying to’ run it like a club. 
In the library you will find a few hun- 
dred good books from which the pious 
literary frauds have been weeded out; a 
piano that was bought on the installment 
plan; and a phonograph that plays the 
kind of tunes they really like to hear. 

The club is open in the evening from 
seven until ten o’clock and not only af- 
fords opportunities for the kind of 
healthful recreation that decent boys and 
girls enjoy, but it is a cardinal principle 
with those responsible for its manage- 
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ment, that it is better to teach these chil- 
dren useful occupations whereby they 
will acquire the habit of work, than to 
spend one’s whole time trying to amuse 
them. 

The very small boys are taught basket- 
ry and chair caning, for nothing is so 
absorbing to them as actually making 
something with their own hands. And 
there is an educational advantage in re- 
quiring them to make it with reasonably 
clean hands. . The boys between ten and 
thirteen years learn the use of simple 
tools, and are making commendable prog- 
ress in elementary woodworking, while 
a class in mechanical drawing, conducted 
personally by one of the directors of the 
club, was welcomed by some of the more 
ambitious among them. 

The older boys are taught carpentry 
by a practical workman who has had ex- 
perience for several years in trade 
school instruction. The advanced class 
has done much necessary work about 
the club rooms; building tables, parti- 
tions and cupboards for the girls’ classes 
in cooking and sewing; constructing a 
stage for entertainments and making 
many useful household articles for their 
own homes. It may be stated that the 
training afforded in practical carpentry 
gives a boy who has decided to become 
a carpenter by trade an advantage of at 
least a year over another boy who goes 
into a shop without such preparation. 

Gymnasium classes are conducted 
every evening in the week; hardly less 
important is the habit soon acquired of 
taking a bath afterwards. The showers 
are supplied with hot and cold water, 
and soap and towels are provided. Two 
basket-ball teams, playing matches with 
other boys’ organizations throughout the 
city, have developed a club spirit among 
all the boys as well as the members of 
the team. 

We could double our classes in sew- 
ing, millinery and dress making if we 
had room for all the girls who have ap- 
plied. We suppose that some, at least, 
will never free themselves altogether 
from the allurements of department 
store “bargains,” yet they are surely be- 
coming a practical help to their mothers 
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in the work of the home, as the mothers 
themselves have often told us. 

The girls in the cooking classes are 
taught how to buy inexpensive foods 
that when properly prepared are health- 
ful, and when daintily served are ap- 
petizing. They learn to keep in order 
_ the cooking utensils ; and each is encour- 
aged in a generous rivalry to keep her 
own particular cupboard scrupulously 
neat and clean. Parents and brothers 
have borne witness to the benefits that 
have accrued to many a nearby family 
where these girls have put into practice 
the lessons they have learned. 

Many of the volunteer teachers are 
young women, engaged in _ business 
pursuits in nearby offices. They have 
maintained winter and summer, a con- 
stant interest in the girls who come to 
the club; aiding in every possible way the 
salaried teachers in the cooking, dress- 
making and millinery classes; or playing 
the piano for hours at a stretch during 
calisthenic drills or for the little dra- 
matic entertainments in which the boys 
and girls take part. It was these volun- 
teers who raised the funds for the first 
of our domestic science classes. 

Again, if we had not been warned to 
be brief we might tell you at length the 
story of David, and of David’s three 
loyal friends who belong to this club— 
how, of their own accord, during the 
long, hot days, they sold lemonade on 
somebody’s doorstep until they had 
earned, patiently, every penny of the five 
dollars that brought happiness to David 
at the hospital at Sea Breeze. 

Now, it is not a part of this story 
that David died soon after. The thing 
that brings encouragement is the fact 
that this incident is typical of the desire 
to do something for someone else, that 
begins to pervade the atmosphere of this 
club. If anything were needed to demon- 
strate the principle of broad human sym- 
pathy that underlies the spirit of this in- 
stitution it is the simple fact of these 
three girls, one is a Catholic, two are 
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Protestants, while David himself was a 
Hebrew. 

For nearly four years we have made 
the best of a loft in a factory building— 
a place where candy was made under un- 
appetizing conditions—a place rendered 
habitable by prodigious scrubbing, and 
kept so with infinite pains. The club has 
occupied the second floor—up a winding 
stairway lighted by a single lamp that 
seems only to accentuate the darkness of 
the hallway that is approached through 
a narrow door almost directly under the 
elevated railroad tracks. Now, at the 
request of the other tenants, the build- 
ing is soon to be devoted entirely to 
business uses, and the task of moving the 
club to more suitable quarters in the 
immediate neighborhood has been seri- 
ously undertaken. We have no ambition 
for mere “bigness.” The directors are 
convinced that for this neighborhood at 
least, it would be a mistake to aim at 
building up an institution whose doors 
would swing back and forth with the 
rush of a thousand boys and girls. Per- 
sonal direction and friendly acquaintance 
are essential to the success of a neigh- 
borhood club; and it is of the utmost im- 
portance to the boys and girls them- 
selves that they shall have what may be 
called a “club spirit.” There are many 
three-story brick houses of an old fashion 
in Greenwich village which are admirably 
adapted to the uses of such a club. We 
know of two such houses which could 
be thrown together and easily altered 
for our purposes at a cost of $25,000, or 
$10,000 to cover the purchase price and 
leave the balance on mortgage. 

Criticism, friendly and constructive, 
has been the tonic that redeemed a nerve- 
less organization, with important oppor- 
tunities, from utter flabbiness. At first 
unsought,. and not wholly agreeable, 
such criticism has been courted since 
then. We are confident that many un- 
seen defects and others of which direct- 
ors of such clubs are aware, may be 
remedied if critics, official and unofficial, 
friendly or unfriendly, will make them 
known and help to realize their care. 


What University Men Think of the Russell 


Sage Foundation 


Suggestions in Large Part from the Chairs of Economics, Sociology 
and Political EKconomy 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President Columbia University 


On reading the announcement of the es- 
tablishment of the Russell Sage Foundation 
and the act providing for its incorporation, 
one who feels deep personal interest in mod- 
ern democracy and its manifold problems 
can hardly resist the temptation to use 
superlatives. The declared object of the 
Foundation is “the improvement of> social 
and living conditions in the United States 
of America.” Under this broad and gen- 
erous charter, one sees at a glance problems 
like those of proper housing, nutritious and 
well-prepared food, the small land allotment, 
neighborhood and civic improvement, parks 
and artistic betterment, forest preservation, 
training for specific industries, and a hun- 
dred others, spreading out before him. 

All these problems and the movements for 
their solution radiate from a common center, 
namely, the improvement of the environ- 
ment of the human being. Other agencies 
deal directly with the human being himself, 
with his intellectual, his moral and his re- 
ligious upbuilding. The Russell Sage Found- 
ation will deal with the environment in 
which the human being finds himself and 
will, through improving the environment, 
uplift the human being himself and hasten 
the day when the aim of intellectual, moral 
and religious training will be more clearly 
accomplished than now. 

One hesitates whether most to praise the 
splendid sum set apart for the endowment 
of this Foundation or the wisdom shown in 
leaving its present and future Trustees with- 
out trammels in working out what must be 
admitted by everyone to be a series of the 
greatest and most pressing problems that 
we know. 

Mrs. Sage and her advisers should be held 
forever in highest honor for this splendid 
thought and for its admirable execution. 


RICHARD T. ELY 


Professor Political Economy 
University of Wisconsin 
’ 


In stating what in my opinion are the pos- 
sibilities of the Russell Sage Foundation, I 
will take up one specific point which has 
been emphasized by,.a recent experience. 
As president of the American Association 
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‘for Labor Legislation the task has been as- 


signed to me of preparing the program for 
the first annual meeting. This association 
is, as you know, a branch of the Interna- 


tional Association tor Labor Legislation, 
which aims to promote international 
labor legislation, and particularly to 
secure uniformity. The international as- 
sociation virtually takes the position 
that the time has come to pass over . 
from general exhortation to the careful 


scientific study of specific problems. The 
international board asks us for reports on 
such subjects as industrial poisons, night 
work of young persons and the administra- 
tion of labor laws in the United States. It 
is a difficult task to do the work that is ex- 
pected of us. At the same time its import- 
ance is obvious when it is borne in mind 
that this international association is a quasi- 
official one, subsidized by various govern- 
ments of Hurope and by our own, and that 
its membership includes the leading men in 
the various official bureaus. The problem 
that we have is to find men who can do the 
work, who are willing to do it, and to as- 
sign it to them. 

Recently I discussed the matter with 
a competent friend and he _ expressed 
the opinion that the increasing number of 
societies is becoming a great burden. At 
the same time many of these societies, like 
the one we are now speaking of, are neces- 
sary. What is wanted is some thoroughly 
competent person to bring together and 
unite the results of widely scattered efforts. 
One of the best things that the Russell Sage 
Foundation could do would be to appoint a 
man to take the headship of a section of 
economic and social science. In my opinion 
the right man should be a trained economist 
with broad social sympathies. He should 
be a mature man of administrative experi- 
ence and wide acquaintance, with skill in 
stimulating others to undertake investiga- 
tions. Such a man could promote investi- 
gations and bring together their results. He 
would make the Russell Sage Foundation 
a clearing house, as it were, of many exist- 
ing agencies. 

Such a man as is needed undoubtedly 
holds a good position at the present time. 
The position should be one of dignity with 
good tenure of office and a salary equal to 
that of any professor in an American uni- 
versity in order to attract the right man. 


What University Men Think of the Sage Foundation 


This suggestion seems to me to be entirely 
in line with the declared purposes of the 
Russell.Sage Foundation. 


CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 


Professor of Sociology 
University of Missouri 


The greatest need of humanity to-day is 
scientific knowledge of the conditions of 
right human living together and the diffu- 
sion of such knowledge among the masses 
of-the people. Poverty, vice and crime are 
no more impossible to stamp out from hu- 
man societies than small-pox and measles. 
To do the one implies the same intelligence 
and self-mastery on the part of men, though 
perhaps in higher degree that the other 
does. The establishment of the Sage 
Foundation for ‘the improvement of social 
and living conditions in the United States,” 
with the express proviso that the causes of 
adverse social conditions, such as poverty, 
vice and crime, be inquired into and rem- 
edies suggested, gives rise to the hope that 
the problem of human misery will at length 
be faced with adequate means for its inves- 
tigation. The Sage Foundation should do 
for social and philanthropic work in the 
United States what the Carnegie Institution 
is doing for scientific work in the narrow 
sense. The social sciences and arts should 
have as great expansion as all other sciences 
and arts combined, in that the relations of 
men to each other are equally important, if 
not more important, than the relations of 
man to nature. At present, however, nine- 
tenths of all the money expended in the 
United States in scientific research, is spent 
for the conquest of nature, on a problem of 
transforming the physical environment. If 
the trustees of the Sage Foundation will in 
some measure reverse all this; if they will 
direct scientific energy to the problem of 
transforming the social environment; if 
they will have all adverse social conditions 
scientifically investigated; if they will aid 
in the establishment of chairs of sociology 
and philanthropy in our colleges and uni- 
versities, and in the establishment of 
schools for the practical training of social 
workers; if they will promote the develop- 
ment of all the social arts and sciences, the 
Sage Foundation will become the most ben- 
eficent gift in the history of our race. 


FRANK A. FETTER . 


Professor of Political Economy 
and Finance, Cornell University 


The Sage Foundation has so many possi- 
bilities of social service that one finds it dif- 
ficult to decide just where its greatest use 
' will be found. It is just this difficulty that 
will face the trustees in directing the work. 
It is greatly to be hoped, however, that the 
resources will not at the outset be scattered 
over too wide a field. The thing needing 
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most to be done now is to take up and push 
through some few of the many plans and 
projects which are now incompletely and in- 
efficiently executed. The most urgent need 
is to lay a broad foundation of exact sta- 
tistical knowledge of the dependent and de- 
fective classes in America, and to develop 
into a system the official information now 
so incompletely gathered on these subjects. 


ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY 


President Yale University 


The Russell Sage Foundation has two dis- 
tinctive merits: the field that it occupies, 
and the incorporators under whose charge 
it has been placed. 

So far as this country is concerned, the 
field is a new one. The only thing which I 
know of similar character is the Institute 
of Social Service in France; and this insti- 
tute has no endowment corresponding in 
magnitude to that of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. We have ecclesiastical endowments, 
and scholastic endowments, and endowments 
for research in physical and natural science, 
but we have none that approximately covers 
the field of inquiry here proposed. 

But the very newness of the field might 
constitute a danger unless provision were 
made for wise management. In unwise 
hands such a foundation might become 
worse than useless. And therefore I regard 
the names of those who are charged with 
the duty. of organizing the Russell Sage 
Foundation as constituting the most import- 
ant of the causes for public congratulation. 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 


Professor Sociology 
University of Chicago 


It is impossible in few words to even out- 
line the splendid possibilities of the wise 
and far-sighted Foundation which you invite 
me to discuss. Economic and efficient ad- 
ministration of philanthropic enterprises 
waits upon complete knowledge; and this 
knowledge must not be limited to occasional 
and general investigations like the excellent 
studies of national and state governments 
hampered as they must ever be by legal lim- 
itations and requirements of routine. Illus- 
trations may be drawn from fields with 
which I am just now dealing. Students and 
workers alike, in attempting to plan tasks 
or to plead for funds find themselves sadly 
perplexed by the paucity of information 
even in regard to their own duties and the 
conditions which determine duty. Thus we 
need far more knowledge than we have about 
the minimum living wage or income of fam- 
ilies on the border land of dependence; we 
need to establish a standard for each local- 
ity, for each race, for each period, for all 
these factors are variables, while charitable 
labor must be unremitting. We need ade- 
quate and repeated studies of the require- 
ments of child saving work and of the meth- 
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ods and results of work by societies and -in- 
stitutions. A well known educational board 
which is called on to aid colleges is said to 
know more about the financial problems of 
many colleges than do their trustees. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association and the 
corresponding society for young women are 
attempting new enterprises of vast moment 
for whose basis adequate knowledge does 
not exist. The waste of life and resources 
during the exploring and experimental pe- 
riod of such efforts is pathetic and might be 
materially reduced by scientific, that is, 
business-like investigation. The German 
government never tries an experiment in so- 
cial legislation without making a careful 
study of its probable effect, and this study 
is conducted by experts. Private philan- 
thropy is just as much in need of architec- 
tural plans and specifications in advance of 
making contracts for building. The socie- 
ties recently organized by physicians to 
prevent national injury from the spread 


of the diseases of vice have before 
them still vexing problems of  inves- 
tigation as to actual conditions and 


hopeful methods; and the temperance move- 
ment has not any too much light. The 
educational value of properly directed play 
of children in cities is worthy of experi- 
mental study by competent persons, and 
this is true of the recreations of adults; for 
it is leisure that kills as much as overwork. 
The necessity for protective devices in 
mines, mills and factories, and the best 
methods of industrial insurance must be 
established by impartial and thorough in- 
vestigation. 

Publication of assured results must ac- 
company and follow investigation, and the 
admirable work of CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
mons in this direction deserves the largest 
support of ali interested in ameliorative 
agencies. There is perfect reciprocity of 
interest between science and practice, and 
in social science the field of action comes 
near to being the only laboratory of true 
experiment which must test even the most 
plausible working hypotheses. Adequate 
knowledge is the first and most essential 
step toward economy and efficiency; on good 
will we can generally count, if we make out 
a good claim and can recommend a wise 
plan of betterment. 


JACOB H. HOLLANDER 


Professor Political Economy 
Johns HopKins University 


The feature of this great gift which most 
impresses the student of social conditions is 
the possibility of adequate investigation of 
the cause and the prevention of poverty and 
dependence. Perhaps no period in the his- 
tory of our race has been so relatively un- 
informed as to its environment as our own. 
The vast area, the extensive activities, and 
the scattered data subject to inquiry, on 
the one hand, and the inadequate equip- 
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ment of the social investigation both as to 
resources and opportunities on the other 
hand have imposed a heavy handicap upon 
comprehensive social description. In conse- 
quence, although pursued with unexampled 
energy, social inquiry in the United States 
has been almost exclusively historical and 
institutional, or local and intensive. Of ex- 
tensive social investigation—social analysis 
in the proper sense of the term—little has 
been attempted and less achieved. The new 
foundation will provide the social investiga- 
tor with the three essentials for more am- 


*bitious procedure, materials, time and re- 


sources. It will do much in realizing the 
aspiration of the social student, that “in- 
vestigation funds” be regarded as no less 
essential to scientific activity in social 
study, than laboratory apparatus is to chem- 
istry and clinical provision to medicine. 


CARL HELSEY 


Professor of Sociology ; 
University of Pennsylvania 


From the standpoint of the teacher the 
great gift of Mrs. Sage is one of the wisest 
of which we have record. Students of so- 
cial history know very well that almost 
without exception endowments, great and 
small, made in bygone years whose purposes 
were definitely defined, and whose adminis- 
tration thereby restricted, have ultimately 
lost much of their value, or in many cases 
have become a positive nuisance. It is a- 
good thing to recognize the immediate needs 
and provide for them, but it is far better 
to recognize that needs and conditions will 
change, and to trust to the devoted and 
consecrated men of the future to administer 
the funds in accordance with future needs, 
than to attempt to stipulate just what shall 
be done with endowments in years to come. 
Mrs. Sage has had good advisers, and has 
done well to take their advice. 

The gift of Mrs. Sage was comparatively 
easy. The wise administration of the very 
large income of that fund will be extremely 
difficult. If the trustees adopt the policy 
merely of carrying on relief work of what- 
ever sort, or of subsidising ordinary agen- 
cies, much of the value of the donation will 
be lost. 

On the other hand—although this is ex- 
tremely difficult if the trustees secure very 
able managers and devote themselves in 
one way or another to educational efforts— 
the word education being used in no narrow 
sense—it is impossible to over-estimate the 
results. All those in practical social work 
know full well that in perhaps the majority 
of instances they do not have in their posses- 
sion the facts which make possible the 
wisest handling of the cases. The investi- 
gation of the fundamental problems of hu- 
man society has but just begun, and-no man 
living knows what policies should be pur- 
sued. If the income of this fund is used 
for broad social investigation, which will 
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take the most highly trained men and 
women and occupy perhaps years of time, 
we shall ultimately be able to do things, and 
to know what things not to do in a way that 
is absoluely impossible to-day. Of course 
such investigations will not be directed to- 
ward immaterial points of policy or of his- 
tory, but toward certain great fundamentals. 
For instance: What are the causes of pov- 
erty and distress in our community, and in 
what way may these causes be removed? 
What is the standard of living, and what 
should be the attitude of the worker in phil- 
anthropy toward the standard of living? 
What are the causes of crime, and what is 
the result of our present criminal system? 
That the program is difficult and involved, 
we all know. That much of the income may 
well be spent in training men and women 
to undertake social work is obvious. I per- 
sonally hope that the schools of philan- 
thropy will receive substantial support. This 
indicates what we take to be the most valu- 
able function the Russell Sage Foundation 
could possibly perform. In a word, in so 
far as the administration of this foundation 
is constructive it will be of prominent value; 
in so far as it is merely remedial it will 
become like all other charitable endowments. 


FRANK L. McVEY 


Professor of Economics 
University of Minnesota 


I should like very much to see the trus- 
tees of the Sage Foundation devote part of 
the income to the education of persons in- 
terested in social service. Of these there 
are two groups: those who are to do the 
work and those who are to furnish the 
background of public opinion for social ex- 
periments. It is certain that this work of 
education cannot be carried on at any one 
point, but must be brought to the people 
who are interested since their work and in- 
terests prevent absence for long periods 
from their home cities. The Social Insti- 
tute seen in the institution of the same 
name in Chicago furnishes a good example 
of what might be done in a number of the 
larger cities where the spirit is ripe for a 
careful preparation and study of social 
problems. The difficulty in the establish- 
ment of such institutes has been the 
trouble in getting money in face of demands 
for practical charity and in securing uni- 
formity of instruction. The Sage Founda- 
tion could meet both of these problems by 
subsidizing local social institutes to the ex- 
tent of $2,000 or $3,000 annually and by pro- 
viding a system of lectures to be given in 
the different institutes under the direction of 
the officers of the foundation. This instruc- 
tion would be supplemented by studies of 
local charities and institutions under the 
supervision of the local institute. 

The establishment of such _ institutes 
would give the trustees of the foundation a 
strategic point in every part of the United 
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States, and in view of the variedness of so- 
cial problems too much importance cannot 
be attached to the advantage of such out- 
posts. 


HERBERT E. MILLS 


Professor of Economics and 
Sociology, Vassar College 


Although the Sage Foundation is impres- 
sive because of its ve:, size and because of 
the resulting income, other features of it 
are more noticeable. Even should the in- 
come reach the sum of $500,000, that would 
not do much were it to be applied simply to 
palliative relief or to certain kinds of posi- 
tive work. When we remember the hun- 
dreds of millions that are spent in public 
and private efforts for social betterment in 
the United States along the lines of chari- 
ties, corrections and social improvement in 
its broad and positive sense; and when we 
remember that still the need of money is 
overwhelming, the half million of the Sage 
Foundation income seems but a drop in the 
bucket. If it were to be spent in small 
doles in aid of existing work, it would be 
frittered away with little real effect or spec- 
ial significance. But in the articles of in- 
corporation occur certain suggestive words: 
“research, publication, education.” The 
great needs in our social work at present 
are: 

1. Fuller special knowledge of certain con- 
ditions, of their causes and of the results of 
existing efforts for improvement; 

2. More general education of the public 
so that it shall discriminate between good 
and wise projects, support heartily the good 
and, by mere disapproval, discourage the 
bad—for the power of an intelligent, aroused 
and devoted public opinion cannot be over- 
estimated. 

The greatest field of usefulness for the 
fund, then, would seem to be social inves- 
tigation, publication and education of the 
general public. Certain kinds of experi- 
mental work may also prove necessary cor- 
ollaries of such lines of effort. Child labor, 
the housing question, the standard of living, 
the magistrates’ courts, the social side of 
the crusade against disease, the effects on 
pauperism and delinquency of the lack of 
industrial education are a few of the lines 
of work that at once suggest themselves. 
Let the fund be, in this most important of 
all human interests, what the Carnegie In- 
stitute is for knowledge and the Rockefeller 
Institute for medical research. 


SIMON N. PATTEN 


Professor of Political Economy 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Sage Foundation marks an epoch in 
education as well as in philanthropy. With- 
out consciously planning to influence the 
world of thought it may be found after 
twenty years that it has exerted as great 
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an influence on universities, their teachers 
and students as on the world of poverty 
which it is designed to help. Courses in 
universities are elastic and move in this or 
that direction as the demands of the age 
force reconstructions in harmony with new 
interests and facts. The limitations to so- 
cial courses in universities have been due 
not to a lack of interest but to a lack of 
material on which to base such courses. 
There is enthusiasm and a great willingness 
to work but few permanent results remain 
because the facts about the social conditions 
of our age and country are so meager. Stu- 
dents have general works .to read which 
lack in definiteness of application, theories 
to discuss that have never been put to the 
test and some “slumming” to do which may 
be good as an eye opener to a hitherto un- 
known world. But all this does not make 
courses that influence the lives of students 
and help them to modify public opinion in 
the communities in which they live. A re- 
cent graduate said of his social courses, 
“they are interesting but thin,” which tells 
more than I could say in many paragraphs. 
It is a seer rather than a teacher that can 
point out unknown lands, outline their posi- 
tion, and create in the students’ minds a 
desire to enter into an inheritance that he 
has seen only in vision. University instruc- 
tion will tend towards social work only 
when material is furnished from which val- 
uable courses can be constructed. These 
facts the Sage Foundation will collect, cor- 
relate and publish. While doubtless the 
main thought of the giver was the use of 
this knowledge in aiding the poor, it will 
at the same time be an engine of power in 
modifying higher instruction and forcing 
it into useful channels. For better than hav- 
ing a new institution with another group of 
poorly informed instructors is the search 
for new material and its presentation in 
forms that enrich the work of those that 
now teach. My joy in the Sage Foundation 
is thus a double one. I am glad that social 
work is to be made effectual and the poor 
are to be aided, but I am also glad that the 
tone of the universities can be elevated, their 
work made definite, and that their young 
men will go out with higher and clearer 
ideals. Progress comes when the poor have 
a better material environment and their edu- 


cated superiors are bent more fully towards 
social service. 


EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 


Professor Sociology 
University of Wisconsin 


When America was mostly country the 
idea was that poverty was of individual ori- 
gin. Then, barring misfortune, a man was 
visibly lord of his life and the hell-fire cir- 
cuit rider who grappled with the “old Adam” 
in him did more than any one else to down 
poverty and vice. In the big city of to-day 
the old interpretation of suffering suffices 
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not and the “personal regeneration” policy 
is less adequate. Here less certainly does 
ill come only through one’s own defect or 
wrong-doing. More of one’s fate hinges on 
factors he cannot control—social factors. 
Conditions may surround him which as sure- 
ly breed poverty, sickness, inefficiency and 
vice as marshes breed mosquitoes. For the 
man cramped in means, the main lines of 
existence are standardized. He has little 
control over the purity of his water or food 
or air, the fitness of his domicile, the dan- 
gers of his task, the disease germs he is ex- 
posed to, the haunts of his children, the edu- 
cation of his boys, the temptations of his 
girls, the disposal of his savings. Certain 
planes of existence are fixed for him. He 
may, if exceptional, escape to another plane 
but otherwise he must accept what he finds. 
What are these planes or condition-making 
factors in the life of the masses of the city 
population, how they arise, how they shape 
the fate and character of those submitted 
to them and how they may be lifted—these 
are the great problems of preventive phil- 
anthropy and these, happily, are the prob- 
lems that Mrs. Sage has recognized as strat- 
egic in promoting the welfare of her fellow- 
townsmen. 


HENRY R. SEAGER 


Professor of Political Economy 
Columbia University 


With an income of half a million dollars 
a year, the directors of the Sage Foundation 
are happily not limited to any single line 
of activity. Among the _ investigations 
which I hope they may be moved to set on 
foot at once is a comprehensive study of the 
life and labor of the people of New York city 
comparable with Charles Booth’s study of 
London. The obstacles in the way of such 
an investigation are undoubtedly greater in 
New York than they were in London; but 
this merely accentuates our need for the 
information which it would afford. Already 
valuable local studies of living conditions 
are being made through social settlements, 
charitable societies and the official depart- 
ments of the city and state. What is 
needed is a directing head to co-ordinate the 
work already being done and arrange to 
have it supplemented where it is deficient, 
and a comprehending intelligence to bring 
all the material together and interpret it in 
the same illuminating way that Mr. Booth 
has interpreted the facts in reference to 
London which his agents collected. Such an 
undertaking would of course be a labor of 
years, but the present is a peculiarly favor- 
able time for getting it under way. By 1910, 
when the next census will be taken, the de- 
tailed studies of living conditions in differ- 
ent sections of the city should be far enough 
along to permit the publication of results 
along with the statistics supplied by the 
census. This would make the investigation 
as nearly up to date as such a study possibly 
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could be. The assistance which an adequate 
description of the life and labor of the peo- 
ple of New York would render to the cause 
of constructive social betterment can hardly 
be exaggerated. It would bring home to all 
classes in an authoritative way a realiza- 
tion of the extent of the evils to be cor- 
rected. It would indicate, at least in some 
measure, the underlying causes of poverty 
and facilitate agreement among social work- 
ers as to the remedies required. Finally, 
it would afford just the basis for agitation 
for better conditions which we now so con- 
spicuously lack. I cannot conceive any way 
in which a part of the income of this splen- 
did foundation could be used that would 
contribute more towards the ultimate ob- 
jects of the gift than in organizing and 
carrying through such an investigation. 


EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN 


McVicKar Professor of Political 
Economy, Columbia University 


The value of the Russell Sage Foundation 
appears to me to consist in two facts. The 
first is that of having ready to hand an in- 
stitution which can at once and without de- 
lay cope with sudden exigencies such as re- 
sult from the periodical oscillations in our 
economic prosperity. In times of crisis the 
ordinary difficulties of the social situation 
are multiplied with a suddenness and sever- 
ity which transcend all the possibilities of 
relief by the ordinary or even the extraor- 
dinary agencies. To have at hand a founda- 
tion which by its very magnitude can take 
a notable part in the mitigation of these 
evil results of sudden perturbations is a 
fact of the utmost significance. 

Even more important, however, than this, 
is in my opinion the possible utilization of 
the fund as an experimental laboratory. In 
natural science a single step in advance is 
often the result of hundreds of failures. In 
practical social science, we have had such 
comparatively little advance because there 
has been no one willing to risk the failures. 
The Russell Sage Foundation can do much 
by its failures as a scientific laboratory of 
social experimentation. It contains within 
itself the germs of social reconstruction. 
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HENRY W. FARNAM 


Professor of Political Economy 
Yale University 


The breadth of view and farsightedness 
which inspired the Sage Foundation have 
been so generally praised that I need not use 
up space in saying what others have already 
so well said. It is more important to briefly 
indicate some of the lines of activity which 
in the very broad field permitted by the 
terms of the gift seem to be worthy of be- 
ing taken up first. I assume that the pur- 
pose of the Foundation is to produce results, 
not to create literature. Yet we have had 
so many examples in the past of misapplied 
generosity that the spending of the money 
should be preceded by a careful study of con- 
ditions in order to ascertain not only which 
are most important, but which are least 
adequately looked after by existing agencies. 

The term “social conditions” naturally in- 
cludes two groups: 

(1) Those which are individual, or are sub- 
jective, which in turn may be 
(a) mainly moral or psychological, re- 

sulting in pauperism, crime, etc.; 
(b) mainly physical, resulting in dis- 
ease, deformity, etc.; 
(2) Those which are objective or environ- 
mental, and these again may be divided 
into 
(a) those that are mainly material, e. g. 
dwellings, roads, water supply, etc. 

(b) those which are institutional, such 
as laws, constitutions, social cus- 
toms, etc. 

Certain schools of thinkers tend to lay 
stress upon the individual or subjective, 
others upon the environmental or objective 
conditions of life. It cannot be said that we 
know enough about the matter at present 
to decide which is the more in need of im- 
provement. An indispensable preliminary 
study would, therefore, be a careful investi- 
gation into the causes of poverty, vice, and 
crime. In connection with this there should 
also be a study of the agencies which deal 
with them. We should know, e. g., how 
much is spent in a year in a given city by 
the various philanthropic and charitable so- 
cieties, churches, etc., as well as public agen- 
cies, before we can confidently say how the 
income of the fund can best be used. 


The Trend 


of Things 


The first issue of The Playground, a 
monthly journal published by the executive 
committee of the Playground Association 
of America, has been issued. Its frontispiece 
is a picture of President Roosevelt, followed 
by his letter in favor of public playgrounds. 
A foreword by the secretary sets forth very 


concisely the aims of the association and the 
methods by which it hopes to work. It also 
calls attention to the annual convention in 
Chicago June 20-22, and announces that the 
June number will be a Chicago number. The 
paper is published at 8 Astor place, New 
York, at one dollar a year. 
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Volume I, Number I, of The Outlook for 
the Blind, a “quarterly record of their prog- 
ress and welfare,’ has come from the press. 
It is published by the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation for Promoting the Interests of the 
Blind and Charles F. F. Campbell is editor. 
This first number contains a review of re- 
cent work for the blind in Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
Miss Keller’s address on The Heaviest Bur- 
den of the Blind, and several other interest- 
ing articles. The following are the names 
of the publication committee: Mary Morton 
Kehew, Annie E. Fisher, Annette P. Rogers, 
Samuel F. Hubbard, Charles F. F. Campbell. 
The issue is compact and suggestive and the 
venture should prove a factor in carrying 
forward nationally the new work for the 
adult blind. 


* * * 


In the second of his series of articles on 
the Negro problem in The American Maga- 
zine, Ray Stannard Baker sums up a dis- 
covery which he has made in the easily re- 
membered phrase: “They want the New 
South but the old darky.” Mr. Baker had 
the unique experience, he says, first of being 
told that no Northerner can understand 
the Negro as well as those who have lived 
with them all their lives and then of finding 
that “these men rarely knew anything about 
the better class of Negroes,—those who were 
in business or in independent occupations— 
those who owned their own homes. They 
did come in contact with the servant Negro, 
the field hand, the common laborer, who 
make up the great mass of the race. On the 
other hand, the best class of Negroes did not 
know the higher class of the white people 
and based their suspicion and hatred upon 
the acts of the poorer sort of whites with 
whom they naturally came in contact. The 
best elements of the two races are as far 
apart as if they lived in different countries; 
and that is one of the chief causes of the 
growing danger of the Southern situation.” 


* * * 


In the heat of the railway talk B. B. 
Adams calmly examines The Railway High 
Speed Mania in the April Scribner’s. He 
shows, more or less convincingly, that there 
is essentially no great danger in high speed 
provided the road is properly equipped and 
manned. The Empire State express, for ex- 
ample, has never killed a passenger and in 
general high speed wrecks are no worse or 
more frequent than wrecks on slower trains. 
But “to run a train eighty miles an hour 
when the signals are set for a speed of forty 
miles an hour is to constantly skate on thin 
ice. To run an old wooden smoking-car in 
the middle of a train of heavy Pullman 
sleepers and strong steel mail-cars, where 
the ‘smoker’ will surely be crushed in even 
a light collision, is to risk the lives of the 
Italian or Russian immigrants who ride in 
the smoker. To run a freight train with 
any less care than is given to a passenger 
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train is to endanger every passenger train 
which that freight may meet on the road or 
by which it may be overtaken.” After all 
the arguments of the safety device enthusi- 
asts are admitted, he says, there is still the 
personal element, the vigilance and good 
judgment of the engineman. No service can 
boast of being adequate until the personnel 
is improved. 
oe * * 


In The Century for April, Professor George 
M. Stratton writes on Railway Disaster at 
Night, showing what he calls a “psycholo- 
gical need of a revision of the signals.” He 
believes that red, green and white lights 
may so readily be mixed that the arm of 
the block signal semaphore should be used 
at night just as in daytime in its three po- 
sitions, illuminated. 


*x* * 8 


In the North American Review, W. H. 
Mallock has begun a series of articles A 
Critical Examination of Socialism. P. J. 
McCumber, United States Senator from 
North Dakota, points out What the Pure 
Food Law Has Accomplished. 


* * * 


The Chicago Society of Social Hygiene 
has issued a booklet, The General Need for 
Education in Matters of Sex. It includes the 
following papers, The Origin and Aim of the 
Chicago Society of Social Hygiene; List of 
Officers, Directors and Charter Members; 
The Field of the Chicago Society by Prof. 
Charles R. Henderson, University of Chi- 
cago; Sexual Vice Among Children, by Judge 
Julian W. Mack, Juvenile Court; Boys Ac- 
quire Knowledge of Sexual Matters at an 
Early Age, but Seldom at Home, by O. J. 
Milliken, Superintendent Jewish Training 
School for Boys; The Need for Parental 
Guidance of Children in Matters of Sex, by 
Herbert W. Gates, department secretary Y. 
M. C. A., Chicago; Sexual Vice as Seen by 
the Midnight Mission, by Rev. Ernest A. 
Bell; The Need of College Students for Edu- 
cation in Sexual Hygiene, by Dr. Winfield S. 
Hall, professor in Northwestern University 
Medical School; The Prevalence of Venereal 
Disease, by Dr. Henry B. Favill, professor 
in Rush Medical College; How the Innocent 
May Suffer, by Dr. EH. C. Dudley, professor 
in Northwestern University Medical School; 
Sexual Vice and Venereal Disease Among 
the Homeless, by Raymond Robins, formerly 
superintendent Municipal Lodging House; 
The Venereal Diseases and The “Sexual Ne- 
cessity,” by Dr. William T. Belfield, pro- 
fessor in Rush Medical College. 


* * * 


Frederick Blount Warren, writing in the 
Pilgrim on The Added Blend and the Native 
Stock, says: “The foreigners are, if any- 
thing, more wholesome and sane than our 
native born poorer classes. There are women 
among them who take the same pride in 
their dress as the wealthy women whose 
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homes line the more pretentious avenues 
of the land; they have accomplishments to 
which the majority of the well-to-do can not 
lay claim. Their boys dress with care, have 
their clubs where dues must be and are paid 
and they are wholly unselfish and polite in 
their homes.” The net result, Mr, Warren 
announces, of his investigations, has been, 
in a sense, “the arraignment of our own 
people.” 
* * * 


Fellowship, published monthly by Robert 
Browning Settlement, discusses “improved 
locomotion.” It recognizes this as the first 
step in housing reform, by relieving conges- 
tion. “When we get about more quickly 
and cheaply our international boundary 
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lines, our international hostilities, become 
obsolete.” Improved locomotion is after all 
an increased possibility of neighborliness. 
The Robert Browning Settlement council 
adopted the recommendation of its Public 
Question Committee in favor of the follow- 
ing policy: 


1. Public ownership of the electricity of 
London; 


2. Unification of greater London; 


3. Adoption of provision of children’s 
meals act. 


4. Provision of work for the unemployed. 


This report was sent to the London County 
Council. 
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THE DEATH PENALTY 


To THE Epiror.—The criticism by Dr. Bar- 
rows in a recent number of CHARITIES AND 
THE Commons, upon the condition of the 
law of New York, seems to me mistaken. 
It rests upon the erroneous assumption that 
the object of the law in inflicting penalties 
upon a criminal is in the nature of retribu- 
tion. Hence it is argued that if a man was 
a paranoiac at the time of committing a 
crime no penalty should be inflicted. 

In my view of the case, society has no con- 
cern with retribution. That is in the hands 
of God, who alone knows all the conditions 
and motives. The business of society is to 
protect its members against violence and 
oppression. The paranoiac who has an im- 
pulse to kill others is even more dangerous 
to the peace and order of society than a man 
in full possession of his senses. Therefore 
it seems to me that the law which inflicts 
upon such a man the death penalty is in the 
interest of society, and is entirely just. 

This indeed is the real argument for the 
death penalty. It prevents a man who has 
committed one crime from ever committing 
another. There was a time when the state 
of Michigan abolished the death penalty. A 
man named Latimer was sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life for the murder of his 
mother. He procured prussic acid, poisoned 
his keeper, and escaped. If he had been 
put to death for his first crime, he would not 
have committed the second, and the life of 
an innocent man would have been saved. 
Under the law of Michigan, as it then stood, 
there was nothing which the state could do 
to protect the keeper, and the murderer was 
allowed to live on. 

The temptation which besets those who 
are engaged in the study of sin and suffer- 


ing is to overlook the fact that respectable 
hard-working people are in the majority, and 
are for every reason entitled to protection 
from the state, in person and _ property. 
Whatever is done for the criminal classes 
should be based upon this consideration. 
When a degenerate gets a murderous im- 
pulse he is more dangerous than a tiger or 
a cobra. In the interest of society he should 
be extinguished. Let this be done decently, 
and with full opportunity for defense. But 
let it be done. 
EVERETT P. WHEELER. 


PROTECTING SOCIETY 


The comments of the writer on the Thaw 
trial were almost entirely confined to the 
weakness and defects of our legal procedure. 
The question of retribution was not dis- 
cussed, and there was but the slightest allu- 
sion to capital punishment. Mr. Everett P. 
Wheeler, however, setting aside the main 
point of our contention, makes an argument 
for the infliction of the death penalty upon 
Thaw. His letter, it seems to the writer, 
strengthens the objections to our present le- 
gal system presented in the previous article. 

Capital punishment has not been abolished 
in the State of New York, and therefore the 
abolition of the death penalty cannot be held 
responsible for the failure of the trial. 

Thaw killed a man. He knew what he 
was doing at the time. Under the present 
code of New York he must be put to death 
as Mr. Wheeler would like to have him. But 
why is he not put to death? If the case 
were left purely to the decision of my hon- 
ored friend there would be no doubt about 
the result. But the law of New York does 
not place the decision of such matters in the 
power of one man. It provides a court and a 
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jury and counsel. A battalion of doctors is 
summoned, and for weeks time is spent in 
deciding, not whether Thaw is dangerous to 
society, but whether he knew what he was 
doing when he did what he did. The doc- 
tors disagreed, and the jury disagreed. It is 
of no use to say that the jury ought to have 
convicted him; the simple fact is that they 
did not. And why did not the jury agree? 
Largely because they were divided on the 
psychological question of his responsibility. 
And also because of the weight of the pen- 
alty prescribed in the code. 

Capital punishment is supposed to be de- 
terrent but it does not deter the paranoiac 
from committing homicide. It does deter, 
however, the jury from sentencing a man to 
death because the law does not mean to put 
him to death if he is not responsible, and 
this is a question with which a jury must 
struggle. 

The prime weakness of capital punishment 
as a protection to society is that its applica- 
tion comes too late. The dangerous para- 
noiac ought to be shut up before he kills his 
victim, 

Mr. Wheeler says, ‘“‘Hence it is argued that 
if a man is a paranoiac at the time he com- 
mitted the crime no penalty should be in- 
flicted.” No such argument was advanced 
and no such conclusion is possible from my 
article. What I did say was “‘the whole his- 
tory of Thaw’s life tends to show that he 
was such a paranoiac, or what is known as a 
moral idiot who ought long ago have been 
placed under proper restraint.’ The differ- 
ence between Mr. Wheeler and myself is that 
I would secure the protection of society 
much earlier than he does. His penalty is 
of no use until somebody has been killed, 
and then it is of but little use because it is 
too hard to enforce it. There are many ob- 
jections to the death penalty and one of the 
strongest is that it does not work except in 
communities where there is little regard for 
human life, and in those communities it 
does not act as a deterrent. Our legal pro- 
cedure will continue to be defective until we 
adopt a method which removes the para- 
noiac from society before he has committed 
irreparable injury. 

S. J. Barrows. 


IMPROVEMENTS AND HIGH RENTS 


To the Editor: 


Could you not stir up public opinion upon 
the subject of the hardship to the poor of 
the landlords raising the rent—when the 
health board obliges them to put their tene- 
ment houses in decent living order. We all 
rejoice when the landlord is forced to make 
his house fit for human beings to inhabit, 
and yet many a poor family is driven dis- 
tracted at having the rent increased by two 
or three dollars—which means they pay 
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heavily for the improvements which any 
just man would have felt it his duty to 
make without compulsion. 

Rents are beyond all reason as it is, and 
adding a couple of dollars monthly means 
moving out, or skimping and pinching still 
more on the necessaries of life. There is 
a great body of poor folk who have not ben- 
efited by the prosperity of the country. 
Wages have remained stationary while food 
and rent advanced. nS oad BE Bs, 


SEX INSTRUCTION IN THE SCHOOLS 


To THE EDITOR: 

Mr. Langer’s remarks on ‘this subject in 
one of your issues are, in my opinion, ill ad- 
vised. He says, “enforced meddling with 
the subject would only result in sexual sug- 
gestion and precocity, with an inevitable in- 
crease in the already dreadful evil of self- 
abuse.” I take issue with him regarding 
this statement. He misses the main point. 
The question is not as to the relative value 
of knowledge and ignorance; as a matter of 
fact the question resolves itself into the 
preference to be given scientific, common- 
sense knowledge based upon the laws of 
hygiene and physiology in comparison with 
the fantastic assertions of the child’s imma- 
ture school-mates. Of one thing we may be 
well assured. With the awakening of the 
sexual instinct there is forced upon the child 
a recognition of the development of a new 
and most powerful emotion. He seeks to 
know what it means. If the parents or the 
teacher do not tell him he will accept as true 
the statement of his play-mates who say 
that the instinct requires satisfaction. Such 
a belief is in accord with his own desire and 
the result is often venereal infection or the 
ruin of some young girl. 

The sexual instinct is not low or vile. It. 
is a masterful force in every human being, 
for it means the preservation of the species. 
Did it not exist the nations would come to 
an end in one generation. It is a God-given 
instinct which should be recognized and con- 
trolled for the good of the individual and the 
race. Without instruction the: child cannot 
know regarding the possibility and health- 
fulness of continence, the dignity of virility 
or the advisability of purity. Unless he is 
told, no child will know of the dangerous 
and insidious nature of the venereal diseases 
nor of the possibility of innocent infection. 
These matters are of the utmost importance 
to every child. They concern the health and 
happiness of all mankind. If education is 
of value we should teach the great truths 
first. A difference of opinion may exist as 
to methods but the value of publicity is now 
acknowledged by the profession and, with 
intelligent discussion, will soon be accepted 
by the public. 

DENSLOW LEwIs. 


Notes 


Next Massachusetts State Conference.— 
Ata meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Massachusetts State Conference of Char- 
ities the general trend of the Lynn meeting, 
November 6-8 next, was determined upon. 
President Charles A. DeCourcy of Lawrence, 
will speak on The Probation Problem in 
Massachusetts the opening night, and there 
will be a special session on probation, one 
on the prevention of truancy, and the third, 
a report on the result of care of children. 
Two other general sessions will be on Co- 
operation Between Officers of the Poor and 
Private Charity, and The Charity Worker 
and the Neighborhood. Seymour H. Stone, 
48 Rutland street, Boston, is secretary. 


Applied Sociology.—It is encouraging to 
note the increasing number of divinity 
schools which are introducing special in- 
struction in applied sociology. In the dis- 
trict between St. Paul and Minneapolis there 
are, besides several colleges, four such insti- 
tutions conducted by different church bodies. 
A. W. Gutridge, the general secretary of the 
Associated Charities of St. Paul, has during 
the winter delivered two courses of lectures, 
one in a Lutheran Seminary and the other 
in the large Catholic Seminary, on social 
topics. Miss Hanson, also of the St. Paul 
Associated Charities, has just closed such a 
course in another Lutheran seminary. 


For the Summer.—The Chrystie Street 
House, New York, hopes to make pilgrim- 
ages this summer to a country farm house, 
for which it asks in another column of this 


issue. The Chrystie Street House provides 
a temporary ‘home” for young men. So it 
wants a farm house and not a camp. The 


young men it shelters and encourages are 
sometimes boys recently discharged from 
Hart’s Island, to which they have been sen- 
tenced for misdemeanors. Other boys have 
never been imprisoned, but have come, un- 
employed and penniless, to the house, ask- 
ing to be tided over. For both the reform- 
atory boys and the others life in a good, 
homelike farm-house for several weeks or 
even days would seem a blessing this sum- 
mer. ; 


A Standard of Living Study.—The West- 
ern New York branch of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae has undertaken a study 
of the standard of living among certain se- 
lected families in Buffalo. For about three 
years the association has maintained a day 
nursery, called the College Creche, in con- 
nection with the Neighborhood House Set- 
tlement in Buffalo, which has been very suc- 
cessful. This investigation has been under- 
taken by members of the association each 
one of whom will study the standard of liv- 
ing of a single family. Fifteen families 
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have been assigned, taken from those who 
are using the day nursery. The work is 
to be conducted along the lines followed by 
Mr. Rowntree in his study of poverty in the 
city of York. The study will be con- 
tinued through a period of at least four 
weeks and may be extended. It is expected 
that the results will throw some light upon 
the usefulness of the creche, and it may also 
suggest the value of further study along 
similar lines on a larger scale. 


Columbus Society for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis —The Columbus, Ohio, tubercu- 
losis camp opens this month, and re- 
main open until the first of October. Forty 
to fifty patients can be accommodated in 
tents. The work was done last year by two 
nurses and a cook with only one visit a day 
from one of the staff of the Columbus Society 
for the Prevention of Tuberculosis. The 
society supports a dispensary with a staff 
of five physicians. The officers of the Co- 
lumbus Society follow: Mrs. Samuel L. 
Black, president; Henry C. Taylor, ist vice- 
president; Dr. W. O. Thompson, 2d vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs. Luke G, Byrne, recording secre- 
tary; Miss Lucile Joyce, corresponding sec- 
retary; Dr. C. O. Probst, medical director. 


State Tuberculosis Sanatorium, Texas.— 
The House of Representatives of Texas has 
passed an appropriation of $150,000 for the 
purpose of establishing and equipping a tu- 
berculosis sanatorium. 


For the Feeble-Minded of Rhode Island.— 
As a result of strenuous efforts with legis- 
lators, several hearings before legislative 
committees, and support by some of the 
daily papers, the Local Council of Women of 
Rhode Island has succeeded in getting a bill 
through the senate unanimously endorsing 
the establishment of a state school for the 
feeble-minded. The bill includes also cus- 
todial provision for the care of girls and 
women who may not be eligible to the 
school. Heretofore Rhode Island has board- 
ed out children capable of training in the 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Pennsyl- 
vania schools, and the older and the hope- 
less feeble-minded have had quarters at the 
state almshouse. The plan is to purchase a 
farm and, by commencing in a small way, to 
build up a farm home for the feeble-mindec 
on the cottage system. The Local Council 
of Women is made up of thirty-five societies 
in the state devoted to state and civic im- 
provement. The Societies for Organizing 
Charity of Providence and Pawtucket, and 
the Charity Organization Society of Newport 
are members. 


For the Blind in Cleveland.—The Society 


for Promoting the Interests of the Blind 
in Cleveland held its first public ex- 
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hibition and sale during the week of 
April first. An unused store was secured 
for the display of the process and products 
of weaving in color and design. A woman’s 
committee representing various churches 
served luncheon and secured orders for the 
execution of cotton and linen fabrics. Over 
$1,000 was realized. The movement in 
Cleveland is the outgrowth of an effort on 
the part of several organizations. Some 
time ago the Public Library began instruc- 
tion in reading and entertainments for the 
blind. An exchange was organized for the 
use of extra tickets to plays and concerts. 
The Associated Charities undertook a census 
of the social and economic condition of blind 
persons in the city. Under the direction of 
Goodrich House, instruction in weaving was 
taken up, and several skilled workers have 
been developed. Finally, the recent annul- 
ment of the state pensions brought all these 
lines of effort together in an endeavor to in- 
crease the educational possibilities of the 
blind and to discover other occupations and 
industries which may be opened to them. 


Immigrants Information Bureau, Galves- 
ton.—Morris B. Waldman will have charge 
of the Jewish Immigrants Informa- 
tion Bureau to be established in Galveston 
in accordance with the new plans of the 
Jewish Territorialist Organization and the 
Industrial Removal Office. 


Chicago Hebrew Institute—The Chicago 
Hebrew Institute announces that plans for 
a $100,000 building to be used exclusively 
by the institute have practically been de- 
cided upon. The building will be on the 
West Side. 


Hebrew Federation, Hoboken.—The He- 
brew societies of Hoboken, N. J., have form- 
ed a federation under the following officers: 
Mr. Hichler, president; Jacob Unger, secre- 
tary; H. Tannenbaum, treasurer. 


Boston’s Federated Jewish Charities —At 
a recent meeting of the Federated Jewish 
Charities of Boston, it was announced that 
several organizations had joined forces with 
the Hebrew Benevolent Society, the Leopold 
Morse Home, the Baron de Hirsch Committee 
and the Free Burial Society, who formerly 
formed the federation. The recruits are the 
Helping Hand Temporary Home for Desti- 
tute Jewish Children, the Sheltering Home 
and the Mt. Sinai Hospital. The old feder- 
ation distributed $45,000 last year and the 
greater federation expects to be able to raise 
this sum to $100,000. 


Jewish Hospital for Deformities, New 
York.—The Jewish Hospital for Deformities 
and Joint Diseases, which began work at 
1917 Madison avenue, New York, on No- 
vember 5, 1906, has already arranged to en- 
large its usefulness by the purchase of the 
adjoining property at 1915, which will short- 
ly be altered and added to the hospital. It 
is expected that these alterations will be 
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completed by October, 1907, when the insti- 
tution will have its capacity increased by 
thirty beds. The hospital aims to be non- 
sectarian and gives special attention to acute 
chronic joint inflammations. During its 
brief career the staff has treated over 500 
patients a month in its dispensary, and treat- 
ment is free to those who can not afford to 
pay. The officers are as follows: Emanuel 
M. Gattle, president; Louis Blun, Ist vice- 
president; Paul M. Herzog, 2d vice-president; 
Harry Long, secretary; Louis F. Rothschild, 
treasurer; physician and surgeon in chief, 
Henry W. Frauenthal, M. D. 


es 


HOUSE WANTED 


The Chrystie Street House, a tem- 
porary home for young men, wants to 
secure, for the summer, an old house 
with large grounds, within one hour’s 
ride from New York, where twenty 
may be accommodated over Saturday 
Small farm, with swim- 
and without 


and Sunday. 
ming facilities near 
neighbors preferred. 

Address 129 Chrystie Street, 


New York. 


Employment Exchange. 


Address all communications to Miss Helen M. Kelsey, 
Editor Employment Exchange of CHARITIES AND THE 
COMMONS, Room 535,156 Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose 
postage if a reply is desired. ; 


OUNG woman, college graduate, wishes oppor- 
tunity to carry on an investigation of some 
special problem. Has had experience in such 

work on more general lines. 


OUNG man, who is to do graduate work during 
the summer months, wishes opportunity to do 
evening work in New York settlement. 


OUNG women of experience with children, either 
as primary or kindergarten teachers, or as 
volunteer workers in the settlements, wish op- 

portunities in the Fresh Air Work in the vicinity of 
New York. 


ANTED—Young man as resident for winter in 
Suburban settlement. Board at reduced rate 
in return for two evenings’ work. 


ANTED—Young women residents-in-training in 
a settlement in Eastern city. Amount of salary 
sufficient only to cover cost of board and room 


ANTED—Woman of experience to expand the 
work of a well-established settlement con- 
ducted in connection with a church in an east- 

ern city. 


ANTED—A general secretary for neighborhood 

work on a large scale of over 20 years’ standing. 

Chiefly among Italians, Hebrews and Negroes. 
Office forces of 12 clerks, Clubs and Work well estab- 
lished and prosperous. _ Visiting Nursing, Rainy Day . 
Clubs, Pasteurized Milk Station, Library, etc. 


CHARITIES 
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EDWARD YT. DEVINE, EoITor 

GRAHAM TAYLOR, ASSOCIATE 

Lee K. FRANKEL, ASSOCIATE FOR 
JEWISH CHARITY 


The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


Sele. Glenn, At a meeting last week 
Sage of the trustees of the 
Foundation. Russell Sage Foundation, 
certain definite lines of policy were 
determined upon and John M. Glenn 
of Baltimore appointed director. Fol- 
lowing the passage of their charter by 
the state legislature the incorporators 
had organized by the election of the 
following trustees: 


Margaret Olivia Sage, Robert W. deFor- 
est, Cleveland H. Dodge, Daniel C. Gilman, 
John M. Glenn, Helen M. Gould, Gertrude S. 
Rice, Louisa Lee Schuyler, Robert C. Ogden. 
Officers were elected as follows: President, 
Mrs. Sage; vice-president, Robert W. de- 
Forest; secretary, Mr. Glenn. 


Temporary offices were opened this 
week at 30 Broad street, New York. 
With regard to the scope of the founda- 
tion, Mr. deForest said: 


Mrs. Sage’s purpose, as stated in the char- 
ter, is: “The improvement of social and 
living conditions in the United States of 
America.” Her desire as expressed to the 
trustees is that the foundation “shall pref- 
erably not undertake to do that which is 
now being or is likely to be effectively done 
by other individuals or by other agencies. It 
should be its aim to take up the larger and 
more difficult problems, and to take them 
up so far as possible in such a manner as 
to secure co-operation and aid in their so- 
lution.” 

The following limitations of scope have 
also been unanimously adopted by the trus- 
tees: 

(a) The foundation will not attempt to 
relieve individual or family need. Its func- 
tion is to eradicate so far as possible the 
causes of poverty and ignorance,—rather 
than to relieve the sufferings of those who 
are poor or ignorant. Not that it is not 
a noble work.to relieve suffering, however 
caused, but that if the foundation should 
attempt to relieve such suffering there would 
be nothing left with which to perform the 
higher function of trying to prevent its 
existence. 
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There is another equally cogent reason 
for this conclusion. The relief of individual 
need is not one of the “larger and more dif- 
ficult problems.” It is a duty which every 
one of us who is more prosperous owes to 
our less prosperous neighbor. Every neigh- 
borhood should relieve its own cases of in- 
dividual need for its own sake, and every 
neighborhood is measurably meeting this 
obligation. The sources of neighborly char- 
ity would be dried up if such needs were 
supplied from without. 

(b) The sphere of higher education, that 
served by our universities and colleges will 
not be within the scope of the Sage Founda- 
tion. That is the sphere of the General Edu- 
cation Board. 


The Execu- Independent in his means 
the New and at leisure to choose 
Foundation. his pursuits,» this is: mot 


the first time that Mr. Glenn has been 
called into the service of the public for 
the discharge of important trusts. 

Born in Baltimore in 1858, it has 
been in his native city and state that 
Mr. Glenn has been actively at work 
for the improvement of social condi- 
tions. He has shown a sane, construc- 
tive capacity which should give tem- 
per and telling effect to the activities 
projected in this new and broader field 
with new and tunexampled resources. 
The national field, however, is one 
with which Mr. Glenn is familiar for 
he was president of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction in 
1901, and has been an active member of 
its executive committee for five years. 

Following his graduation from 
Washington and Lee University 
(M. A.), Mr. Glenn studied law, was 
admitted to the bar of Maryland in 
1881, and in active practice for some 
ten years. His introduction to social 
work came in the Baltimore Charity 
Organization Society through an 
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uncle, John Glenn, whose blindness 
from early manhood made even 
more remarkable a life of business ac- 
tivity and civic usefulness. Mr. Glenn 
has been president of the Supervisors 
of City Charities of Baltimore since 
1904 and was president of the recent 
State Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection held there in April. But it 
has been as director for a number of 
years of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety and as chairman of the joint ex- 
ecutive committee of the Federated 
Charities (which grew out of the mer- 
ger of the former body with the local 
Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of: the Poor) that his most active 
work has been done. Only recently, 
for instance, the federation has carried 
through under one of its committees 
an investigation of housing conditions 
in Baltimore. This for the first time 
affords adequate knowledge of the so- 
cial cost of neglect and overcrowding 
in old residence districts which have 
become the homes of the poorer type 
of wage-earners and immigrants. The 
federation of the two leading char- 
itable societies of Baltimore and the 
adoption of the new city charter which 
made a great improvement in the ad- 
ministration of public relief, doing 
away with the old subsidy system, 
both have proved notable advances in 
co-ordinating forces of the city’s life 
which bear upon social conditions. 
The distress following a tornado in 
the northeastern district and the great 
fire of 1904 each brought in turn large 


demands for emergent relief in line 
with methods of work which had 
been developed to meet the recur- 


rent needs of sickness and poverty in 
ordinary times. In all these tasks Mr. 
Glenn has borne a distinct part. The 
breadth of his interests may be indi- 
cated by his relation to numerous 
other philanthropic undertakings. He 
is director of the Maryland School for 
the Blind, and following service as 
secretary of the State Tuberculosis 
Commission, is now a member of the 
council of the State Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion; a member of the Maryland Child 
Labor Committee, a trustee of Johns 
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Hopkins Hospital, a director of the Provi- 
dent Savings Bank, a lecturer in Johns 
Hopkins University on problems of social 
work, and a director of St. Paul’s 
Guild House which carries on a neigh- 
borhood work in southwestern Balti- 
more. Numerous other activities 
could be mentioned, such as his inter- 
est in the creation by the last Maryland 
legislature of a state blind commission 
and of a commission to study the inde- 
terminate sentence. In many of these 
movements, Mrs. Glenn has _ borne 
an active part. As Miss Mary 
Wilcox Brown, she was general sec- 


retary of the Henry Watson’ Cnhil- 
dren’s Aid Society and general sec- 
retary of the Charity Organization 
Society; and her experience in the 


care of needy families in their homes 
and preventive work to get at some 
of the causes of poverty was crystallized 
in a volume, Thrift, which proved a 
distinct contribution to the  liter- 
ature of charity. Mrs. Glenn is now. 
one of the managers of the Federated 
Charities and chairman of its district 
board committee. She is also vice-chair- 
man of the Maryland Child Labor Com- 
mittee. 


Nore Thirty-three negro car- 
Carpenters penters met last week at 
in New York 


Public. -Schooly No. 80; 
New York, to take joint action look- 
ing toward the improvement of oppor- 
tunities for colored craftsmen in their 
trade. The meeting was indicative of 
a marked development in the work of 
the Committee for Improving the In- 
dustrial Conditions of Negroes in New 
York. Probably no such meeting of 
Negro workmen had ever been held 
here before. They were addressed by 
the colored principal of a public 
school, by a Negro manufacturer and 
by a Negro union leader—one of the 
few men of his race who has stood 
high in the ranks of organized work- 
ers. Eight or nine union men were 
present and a total of sixty-two car- 
penters enrolled, in no small part men 
who because of difficulties and oppo- 
sition in various quarters are to-day 
working outside their trades. During 
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the year and a half of its existence un- 
der the chairmanship of William Jay 
Schieffelin, this committee has enter- 
ed upon a number of very practical 
undertakings. 

The work is carried on by a group 
of sub-committees—on craftsmen, 
tradesmen, social centers, employment, 
public meetings and the like. The 
last named committee, for instance, re- 
ported that five meetings had been 
held at various Negro churches 
throughout the winter with an aver- 
age attendance of 500. At these meet- 
ings prominent speakers have spoken 
plainly on the need of effort on the 
part of the colored people to improve 
their economic condition and to train 
their children for creditable employ- 
ment. The committee on tradesmen 
has arranged a series of meetings of 
Negro business men for the exchange 
of information concerning business 
methods. This sub-committee plans 
to co-operate in some measure with 
the Negro Business Men’s League 
with the hope of encouraging business 
enterprises. The sub-committee on 
craftsmen has carried on, through 
Miiss Helen A. Tucker, a detailed cen- 
sus of an upper west side district in 
New York with the purpose of find- 
ing out what proportion of qualified 
Negro craftsmen are working at their 
trade. A practical result of this in- 
quiry was the meeting of carpenters 
already referred to. Another result 
has been the arrangement of an ex- 
amination of Negro carpenters at the 
New York Trade School, which can 
be made the basis of recommendation 
for employment on the part of the 
sub-committee. Similar examinations 
for seamstresses will be arranged for 
at the Manhattan Trade School for 
girls which will be taken by colored 
sewing women. By following out 
these plans certain standards of work 
will. be set, which it is believed will not 
only secure permanence of employ- 
ment of Negro workers, but will in- 
crease the confidence of the general 
public in efficient Negro labor. 
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penne At a recent meeting of 
Industrial this New York commit- 
Schools, 


tee a resolution was pass- 
ed endorsing a movement in Brooklyn 
for the establishment of an industrial 
evening school for adults similar to 
the one so successfully maintained in 
the Borough of Manhattan at Public 
School 67. A thousand signatures 
have been attached to a petition which 
will be presented to the Board of Edu- 
cation, and fully double that number 
may be expected, as the petitions are 
circulating rapidly among the colored 
residents of the borough. Among 
those who are sponsoring the plan are 
Dr. Seth T. Stewart, district superin- 
tendent of schools, who was largely 
responsible for the establishment of 
the industrial work in Public School 
67, and Samuel R. Scottron, a well 
known Negro manufacturer and a 
former member of the Board of Edu- 
cation in Brooklyn. Mr. Scottron has 
recently been appointed secretary of 
the Committee for Improving the In- 
dustrial Condition of Negroes in New 
York and has opened offices adjoining 
those of the Armstrong Association, 
at 39 East 42nd street. The closing 
exercises at Public School 67 the past 
month gave a special point to the 
Brooklyn movement to secure a simi- 
lar school. Two large auditoriums 
were crowded and not less than 323 
certificates were granted to the men 
and women who had been in attend- 
ance at the industrial classes. These 
include millinery, dressmaking, house- 
keeping, artificial flower making, me- 
chanical drawing, carpentry, electrical 
work, and a group of other lines of 
instruction which are carried out in 
their practical bearings. While the 
attendants at this school are largely 
colored people, the principal himself, 
Dr. William L. Bulkley, being one of 
the Negro leaders in New York, not 
less than twenty countries were repre- 
sented in the enrollment. Thirty-six 
of the attendants had not missed a sin- 
gle evening session of the ninety-nine 
held throughout the winter and these 
were given a reception by the faculty 
at the close of the exercises. Supper 
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was served in the suite of apartments 
where instruction in domestic science 
is carried out with all the equipment 
of a modern home along lines not dis- 
similar to the housewifery schools in 
London. 
The New 
York Bureau 


of Municipal 
Research, 


On May 2, the Bureau of 
Municipal Research was 
incorporated under the 
laws of the state of New York and 
adds another to the group of aggres- 
sive civic bodies which are entering 
into American municipal life. 

In standards of work, in staff, and in 
practical scope it is a welcome addition. 

The purposes of this bureau, as 
stated in its certificate of incorpora- 
tion, are 


to promote efficient and economical munici- 
pal government; to promote the adoption of 
scientific methods of gathering and of re- 
porting the details of municipal business 
with a view to facilitating the work of pub- 
lic officials; to secure constructive publicity 
in matters pertaining to municipal prob- 
lems and to these ends: to collect, to class- 
ify, to analyse, to corelate, to interpret and 
to publish facts as to the administration of 
municipal government. 


The incorporators of the bureau in- 
clude men of national reputation, and 
are the following: 


Carroll D. Wright, former United States 
Commissioner of Labor. 

Albert Shaw, editor of The American Re- 
view of Reviews. 

Edwin R. A. Seligman, of the faculty of 
Columbia University. 

George McAneny, 
Club of New York. 

Richard Watson Gilder, long identified 
with municipal improvement, and editor of 
The Century Magazine. 

R. Fulton Cutting, chairman of the Citi- 
zens’ Union. 

Frank Tucker, vice-president of the Prov- 
ident Loan Society. 

Frederick A. Cleveland, of the mayor’s 
Commission on Finance. 

William H. Allen, general agent of the 
New York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, and secretary of the 
Committee on the Physical ‘Welfare of 
School Children. 


The new Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search takes over the Bureau of City 
Betterment established a year ago in 
connection with the Citizens’ Union, 
and formerly a part of the activity of 
that organization. The experience of 


president of the City 
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the Bureau of City Betterment during 
its year of activity demonstrated the 
need and opportunity for increased 
activity in the field of municipal re- 
search. Its separation from the Citi- 
zens’ Union was thought advisable in 
order that the work of the bureau 
might be freed from any suspicion of 
political motive. The plan of the new 
bureau is not to seek out misconduct 
on the part of officials in charge of 
the administration of the city, but to 
study the conditions and methods that 
continually generate such misconduct, 
with a view of securing new.and scien- 
tific machinery to prevent it. It is in- 
tended that the work of the bureau 
will bring out such facts in respect to 
the manner in which the business of 
the city is conducted, that it will be 
of value to all officials honestly inter- 
ested in efficient administration, and 
provide, at the same time, a means of 
control over officials for the public. 
Lack of information concerning even 
the significant facts in respect to the 
administration of city departments has 
been a strong incentive for the estab- 
lishment of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research. Its founders are optimistic 
enough to hope to provide a continu- 
ous memory respecting the manner in 
which public business is transacted, 
which will serve both as a check upon 
inefficiency and misconduct, and as a 
valuable aid to progressive officials. 
There is at present in New York no 
mechanism competent to procure ef- 
fective accumulated publicity of the 
facts of municipal administration. 
Governing officials, for obvious rea- 
sons, have not undertaken the publi- 
cation of information respecting their 
acts. This has been partly due to, 
first, political expediency ; second, tem- 
porary tenure of office that necessarily 
prevents the discovery of needs and 
remedies with respect to any particu- 
lar problem; and, third, to the lack of 
information on the part of officials and 
their subordinates, which naturally 
prevented their imparting such infor- 
mation to the public. The assump- 
tion of the new Bureau of Municipal 
Research is that efficient and progress- 
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ive administration of the city is de- 
pent upon the intelligent control of 
the administration by the public, and 
that this intelligent control by the 
public is, in turn, dependent upon its 
knowledge of the facts of administra- 
tion. In private affairs it is already 
realized that good service means effi- 
cient service, and that an honest man 
who is inefficient can do more to defeat 
the purpose for which he is employed 
than a dishonest man compelled by in- 
telligent supervision to render efficient 
service. The bureau hopes that it can 
secure the means of such supervision 
by the public through the publication 
of facts relating to the administration 
of the various departments, which 
shall be uncolored and readily inter- 
preted. 


With these aims in view 
the initial work of the 
bureau will be to provide 
for the installation of the means of as- 
certaining the facts in the various de- 
partments which constitute the mu- 
nicipal government of the city of New 
York. As a first step in this direction 
it will carry on the program initiated 
by its predecessor, the Bureau of City 
Betterment, and work to secure for all 
the city departments a form of annual 
budget which will clearly set forth the 
purposes for which money voted by 
the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment is to be expended, and on the 
other hand, accounts in the various de- 
partments which will accurately re- 
cord the purposes for which money so 
voted has been expended. By this 
means it is believed that the responsi- 
ble officials who constitute the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment will 
be able to exercise a proper control 
over the expenditures of their subor- 
dinates and make, through them, reg- 
ular and intelligible accounts of their 
stewardship to the public. 

The bureau will be in charge of 
Henry Bruere as director, whose ef- 
fective work as secretary of the for- 
mer Bureau of City Betterment has di- 
rectly led up to this broadening of 
scope and equipment. The staff now 
includes ten accountants and investi- 
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gators, well equipped, through expe- 
rience and training, for the work 
which the bureau is undertaking. A 
recent addition to the staff is George 
C. Sikes, for many years an editorial 
writer on the Chicago Record Herald, 
until recently secretary of the Chicago 
Municipal Voters’ League and secre- 
tary of the committee on local 
transportation of the Chicago Com- 
mon Council, to whose efforts, in a 
large measure, the present solution of 
the Chicago traction problem is due. 
Dr. William R. Patterson, formerly 
state statistican of lowa and_ first 
registrar of the New York Tenement 
House Department, will have in 
charge the investigations of the bu- 
reau into the systems of account now 
in use in the city departments. 

The bureau will continue the work 
of the Bureau of City Betterment in 
connection with the investigation of 
the administration in the office of 
President Ahearn. Representatives 
will also be assigned to follow the 
work of the various important boards 
including the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, the Sinking Fund 
Commission, the Rapid Transit Com- 
mission and the Board of Aldermen. 
The bureau has now in progress an in- 
vestigation into the methods and prob- 
lems of the administration of the De- 
partment of Water Supply, Gas and 
Electricity, and will presently under- 
take a detailed study of several other 
of the more important of the city de- 
partments. It has practically com- 
pleted the preparation of a system for 
recording the operations of the De- 
partment of Health and making them 
public in the form of a logical and in- 
telligible annual report. Finally it 
is in active co-operation with Comp- 
troller Metz in bringing to a success- 
ful issue the problem for revising the 
annual budget of the city. 


At the New York Academy 
of Medicine, this week, an 
interesting conference on 
the physical welfare of school children 
was held under the auspices of the com- 
mittee of that name. It was attended by 
officials of the departments of education 


Conference 
on Physical 
Welfare. 
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and of health, representatives of the 
hospitals and dispensaries and of the 
fresh air and relief agencies, and by oth- 
ers interested in social welfare. Many 
questions of immediate importance as to 
the health of school children were raised 
and many suggestions for their solution 
and for fuller co-operation among those 
interested were brought forward. 

Among these the following were 
agreed upon as steps which may wisely 
and usefully be taken at once: 

1. Principals of schools and fresh air 
agencies will co-operate in giving the first 
chance for summer outings to those chil- 
dren known by principals to be in special 
physical need. 

2. Efforts will be made, either to test ex- 
isting authority or to secure new authority 
to hold parents responsible for attending to 
their children’s physical defects. 

3. The Department of Health will consider 
means of following up during the summer 
months, when children have no school du- 
ties, those known to be in need of care. 

4. The Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment will be urged to stop the penny-wise 
and pound-foolish policy of supplying money 
to help only a few schools at a time, and to 
appropriate funds enough to examine all 
school children in all boroughs. 

5. The Board of Health and the Board of 
Education will appeal jointly for funds nec- 
essary to examine within the next six weeks 
all children with visual defects. 


The most novel and fundamental sug- 
gestion was made at the afternoon ses- 
sion by Dr. Luther H. Gulick, director 
of physical training, who presented a 
strong plea for the establishment of a 
department of school hygiene in the De- 
partment of Education, of equal authori- 
ty with the Department of Buildings. He 
spoke of the necessity of this as a matter 
of “biological engineering” and pointed 
out that all efforts to remove the defects 
which stand in the way of children’s 
taking advantage of the education pro- 
vided by the state are but patchwork if 
no effort is made to prevent the creation 
of these same defects. Just as now an 
expert engineer must pass on_ the 
strength of the girders needed to support 
the floors of a classroom, an expert in 
hygiene is needed to pass on the length 
of the printed line in relation to the 
height of type, etc., in the books which 
are in daily and compulsory use by 
600,000 school children. Lighting, 
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school furniture, exercise, length of reci- 
tation and study periods should be regu- 
lated by those who are especially quali- 
fied to judge of their importance and ef- 
fect. Until these things are recognized 
as fundamentally important, the defects 
among children will increase faster than 
any boards of health and education, dis- 
pensaries, hospitals and relief agencies 
combined can deal with them. 

_ As pointed out by Miss Williams, prin- 
cipal of Public School 33, with whom the 
schoolmen present seemed to agree, the 
curriculum also is a subject for the care- 
ful consideration of those who are thor- 
oughly conversant with the nervous or- 
ganization of children which is now so 
often over strained by excessive demands 
of the course of study. At the evening 
session, Dr. Maxwell, city superintend- 
ent, also expressed his agreement with Dr. 
Gulick and said that in his opinion 
the Board of Education should establish 
such a department of school hygiene, and 
at the earliest possible moment. 


American The organization of the 
SCHeoF Ameri School Hygi 
Hygiene merican School Hygiene 

Association. Association at the recent 


conference in Washington shows the na- 
tional character of the interest in this 
subject and is perhaps the most import- 
ant step which has been taken toward 
the efficiency of our school system in 
many years. The Conference on School 
Hygiene which will assemble in London 
in August, will give a further impetus 
to the subject and have fruitful results 
in many parts of this country also. 

One other point which was clearly de- 
veloped at the New York conference was 
the absolute necessity of co-operation, 
and above all, of knowledge of each 
other’s work among the various indi- 
viduals and societies interested. It is 
impossible for the schools to take full 
advantage of their opportunities for the 
children’s welfare without the knowledge 
of the work of the dispensaries, and of 
the relief and fresh air agencies; and 
equally impossible for these latter to do 
their work intelligently and satisfactorily 
without close connection with the schools 
and with the health authorities. 
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The School The tenth annual confer- 
and Industry FFeducation Associations 
Discussed. 


ence of the Eastern Public 
held May 8 and to in Providence, R. I., 
was given over to a discussion of the 
relation of the public school to industrial 
efficiency, a subject that is daily gaining 
in importance and recognition. Charles 
H. Morse, secretary of the Commission 
on Industrial Education of the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, in his address 
at the opening session, sounded the key- 
note of the whole conference—the dis- 
parity between industrial demands and 
educational equipment, the lack of any 
special provision in the educational sys- 
tem for the child who will or must early 
leave school to become a wage earner. 
The decay of the apprenticeship system 
and the extreme subdivision of labor 
have combined to make it practically im- 
possible for a child to learn a trade, and 
the school has thus far failed to supply 
this need. As a result it is common to 
find factories choosing foreign-born men 
for superintendents and foremen _be- 
cause the American lad who has com; 
plete knowledge of the industry is very 
rare. At the following session, Miss 
Julia Richman, district superintendent of 
schools, New York city, gave a strong 
presentation of the obligation of the 
school to the child wage earner. The 
statement that in her district 24,000 
school children are crowded into an area 
of less than 300 acres sufficiently im- 
pressed the Providence listeners, whose 
total elementary school population of 
28,000 have II,000 acres to roam in. 
During the last three terms 1,600 chil- 
dren between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen left the 5B, 6A and 6B grades 
of the schools of this one district to go 
to work. What right have we, Miss 
Richman asks, to turn out this mass of 
children without preparing them in any 
way to earn their living? To bring out 
defects in their training, Miss Richman 
read answers made by men at the head 
of large establishments in New York to 
questions she had asked concerning 
what in the school course they had found 
to be of direct value to the young chil- 
dren in their employ; and in what way 
they would suggest that the school might 
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be of greater value. In several instances 
the first question was answered by 
“Nothing.” Humiliating as this is to 
school officers, the answers to the sec- 
ond question are no less so; for repeat- 
edly the children are criticized for de- 
ficiency in the very subjects they are sup- 
posed to have learned in school. It was 
further suggested that it would be help- 
ful if they were taught to have respect: 
for authority, to listen to directions and 
to obey orders. Miss Richman acknowl- 
edged that she is not ready to give a com- 
plete remedy for this condition; but she 
is convinced that some of the things that 
make for industrial inefficiency are trace- 
able directly to the schools, and that it is 
most urgent that with the greatest care 
and thoughtfulness some method of re- 
lief be tried. The economic aspect of 
the subject was presented in an address 
on the opportunities in industrial life by 
Miss Susan M. Kingsbury, who drew 
her material from the state investigation 
conducted in Massachusetts into the re- 
lation of children to the industries. She 
gave evidence of the educational unfit- 
ness of the 25,000 children under six- 
teen years of age who yearly leave the 
schools of Massachusetts; of the feeling 
among the majority of employers that 
the employment of children is of no 
value to industry, and the apparent will- 
ingness of more than half of the parents 
to keep their children longer in school 
if they see the good of it. It was urged 
that only through some form of indus- 
trial training could children get an op- 
portunity for continued advancement in 
their work to a place where the wage is 
self-maintaining and where there is a 
chance for self development. 


In the evening industrial 
education was discussed 
from the trades union 
standpoint by John Golden, president of 
the United Textile Workers of America. 
While the unions are opposed to the 
“commercial trade school, which guar- 
antees to make a brick layer of you in 
six months,” they favor heartily, he says, 
technical and industrial training of a 
genuine nature. He illustrated the 
lamentable lack of such training in say- 
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ing that at present’ the only way to learn 
all parts of shoe-making is by “stealing 
the trade”; that is, by going from one 
factory to another in order in each place 
to do a different part of the work. The 
next speaker, James R. McColl, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers, gave the manufac- 
turers’ standpoint. Mrs. Mary Schenck 
Woolman, director of the Manhattan 
Trade School for Girls, closed the even- 
ing session by describing the work of 
her school. A comparison between the 
records of work and wages of un- 
trained girls and of girls of the 
same age trained at the Manhat- 
tan Trade School was _ convincing 
evidence of the value of such training. 
Eleazer B. Homer, director of the Rhode 
Island School of Design, spoke of the 
application of training in art and design 
to various industries. The last morning 
of the conference was devoted to consid- 
ering the needs of the rural school. 


Despite the failure of the 

Jolict Prison, Llinois legislature to do 

justice to the constructive 
policy of the State Board of Charities by 
appropriating the funds to carry out its 
recommendations for hydrotherapeutic 
treatment for the insane, a psychopathic 
institute, epileptic colony and tuberculosis 
sanatorium, the powers that be have 
heeded the board’s protest at the con- 
tinuance of the shocking conditions re- 
vealed at Joliet Prison. The prison’s re- 
moval has been determined upon, and in 
the closing days of the session $500,000 
was appropriated with which to start the 
work. 

“Sentence to imprisonment in Joltet 
Prison often is equivalent to a sentence 
of death.” 

This statement, supported by statis- 
tics arranged by Dr. George W. Webster, 
president of the State Board of Health, 
was quoted in the report sent to the legis- 
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lature by the Board of Charities. Dur- 
ing the last seventeen years 276 of the 
448 deaths at the prison have been from 
tuberculosis, more than sixty-one per 
cent. And the average for recent years 
shows very little improvement over that 
The cell house is mis- 
erably inadequate. Twelve hundred 
prisoners are cared for in 900 cells which 
are only seven feet long, seven feet high 
The cubic measure 
of each cell is 196 feet. When two 
prisoners are confined in a cell and the 
space occupied by cots, buckets, etc., is 
deducted, there is an allowance of about 
seventy-five feet per man. The mini- 
mum number of feet insisted upon by 
law in the poorest lodging house of our 
large cities is 400 feet. The minimum 
normal is 1,000 feet with facilities for 
renewal three times per hour. The 
ventilation is practically nil, and the only 
toilet facilities are a bucket in each cell. 
Hemmed in by railway tracks, the 
prison has the still further disadvantage 
of proximity of a steel mill, the smoke 
and fumes of which are exceedingly det- 
rimental to health. The State Board of 
Charities estimated the cost of absolutely 
necessary improvements on the present . 
site only at $701,192, less than enough to 
erect a prison on a new site. For san- 
itary and economic reasons it is deemed 
advisable to secure a site near the present 
one, located on the land near the drain- 
age canal and railroad facilities. With 
nearly 1,000 acres there will be an oppor- 
tunity for agricultural and quarry work. 
The construction work can be done by 
the prisoners as was the case with the 
government prison at Fort Leavenworth. 
The present “hot bed of consumption” 
as Joliet has been characterized by the 
State Board of Charities is a disgrace 
to the state; and to wipe it out, the work 
on the new prison should be pushed for- 
ward. 
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What becomes of the family of the 
patient who enters the hospital? This 
inquiry may sound entirely gratuitous 
and the most ready reply may be the 
counter question: What has the hospital 
to do with the patient’s family? Noth- 
ing, it is at once granted, if the scope of 
the institution is to be fixed by tradition 
and its function limited to the bare treat- 
ment of disease. But why should the 
hospital thus contract its vision and 
work? Is there no more to a sick man 
than his sickness? May he not have a 
wife and children, may he not be the one 
support of others, dependent and help- 
less? These suppositions, however, are 
ignored. While the patient lies upon a 
sickbed the hospital gives no thought to 
the way in which time passes with the 
mother or little ones, or the manner in 
which rent, food and clothing are pro- 
vided for them. The children may weep 
bitterly with hunger, the mother may rub 
away her strength in profitless toil, and 
the hospital may continue to stand stern 
and composed in the thought that need 
will direct them to the proper place. The 
important fact is overlooked that inex- 
perience and pardonable human pride 
may postpone or even permanently bar 
the way to suitable and adequate relief. 

An appeal is occasionally made to the 
office for aid and advice, but no effort is 
made by the hospital to seek out those 
who never gather together sufficient 
courage to venture this approach. 

This misfortune strikes hardest in that 
class which in normal circumstances is 
able to earn a living wage, but which is 
wholly unprepared to meet the abnormal 
conditions that follow from an attack of 
sickness. For the members of this class 
do not and will not in all cases turn to 
relief organizations. It is, however, the 
class that ought to be searched out and 
most carefully watched and guarded; for 
in addition to concessions that should be 
made to feelings of embarrassment and 
-respectability there is another and more 
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imperative reason. Without assistance 
there is extreme danger that the family 
of this class will sink below the border 
line of its own and drop into the destitute 
class, and thus become a continuous bur- 
den upon the community. In some in- 
stances a small weekly contribution dur- 
ing the period of illness would prevent 
this unwished for disaster; in others, 
temporary care of the children would re- 
lieve the tension and would restore a 
balance of strength. Such a procedure 
would also save the child from the thou- 
sand temptations that engulf it when de- 
prived of its parent’s protection. For to 
run wild upon the street means more than 
exposure to physical danger ; it may mean 
that good habits in process of formation 
are rudely broken down and swept away, 
and that in their stead grow up doubtful 
associations and questionable morals. 
This does not mean that to place away 
children and to provide funds are the 
work of the hospital, it distinctly is not; 
but in order to save more members of so- 
ciety from becoming sick, in order to pre- 
serve what happiness and strength re- 
main the hospital ought to go beyond 
the sick man and woman to the family, 
and then report what it discovers to the 
proper agencies for relief and prevention. 
Sickness among all classes means suffer- 
ing ; among the poor to suffering is added 
financial distress and frequently desti- 
tution. 

Another question is: Are we doing 
enough for our patients while they re- 
main in the -hospital? To the casual 
visitor and to those imperfectly acquaint- 
ed with the workings of an institution, 
this query borders close to impertinence. 
For there is recalled with admiration and 
wonder the large airy wards, the white 
beds, the gentle nurses, the watchful 
doctors, and all the forces from sub- 
cellar to roof that exist for the prime pur- 
pose of ministering to the patient. But 
let it not be forgot that that which is seen 
is only the form and not the spirit. In 
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our own homes when we are sick there is 
always some one about us with a cheer- 
ful smile, with a few encouraging sen- 
tences, some one to listen to our foolish 
grievances and to pass a gentle caress 
over hand and brow. In the hospital, 
with rare exceptions these comforts are 
absent,—with exceptions as rare as 
there are individuals gifted with deep, 
tender sympathy and limitless patience. 

First reflection seems to suggest that 
the nurse and physician should supply 
this lack, but as a rule the patient is 
widely separated from his physician and 
nurse. Differences in race, religion, 
language, custom and class build up bar- 
riers not easily surmounted. And even 
if this were not true, even if the nurse 
and physician were inclined to indulge 
the sick with more than is taught in text- 
book and lecture-room, they could scarce- 
ly afford the time; their training and 
technique and amount of labor more than 
consume the long hours they now give 
to their profession. In some hospitals 
an effort is made to distribute books to 
adult patients, in fact an organization in 
New York does no other work than this, 
and in both England and America 
kindergarten instruction in the chil- 
dren’s service has been tried with 
success, but these form the nearest 
approach that is made toward mak- 
ing the ward life of the patient less 
trying and confining. If the tedious days 
through which the sick roll and toss are 
to be lightened, if the weary nights that 
pass in troubled thoughts are to be eased, 
if the dark, haunting pictures of hus- 
band or wife or children in distress are 
to be dispelled, if the dumb, intense 
yearning to confide in some friendly 
bosom is to be gratified, wise and sympa- 
thetic visitors must come in from the 
outside. It surely is not impossible to 
organize committees whose duties and 
pleasure it will be to visit the sick in the 
wards, to listen to their stories, pleadings 
and complaints, to soothe and console in 
whatever way time and occasion sug- 
gest. Who will doubt that through such 
visits much loneliness and mental anguish 
will be relieved, and from them would 
flow great therapeutic as well as human 
virtue? Ministers of religion, also, in 
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such service, would find serious oppor- 
tunities for applying their principles. In_ 
most institutions there is a chapel, it is 
true, but in a hospital that treats mainly 
acute diseases, a chapel is of small ad- 
vantage, for the patients who are in bed 
cannot attend services, and those who are 
out of bed go home. The form of re- 
ligion that goes to the bedside and wheel- 


chair, that restores confidence and cour- 


age, that awakens hope and determina- 
tion, is the kind that is most urgently 
needed. 

The problem of caring for the sick 
after discharge has been, to a degree, 
considered by the hospital and other 
agencies. The number of relapses and 
chronic cases that develop from prema- 
ture return to labor, and the untold suf- 
fering and enormous waste that follow 
are no longer questioned by those famil- 
iar with the fate of the sick either in or 
ouside the institution. To prevent this 
needless loss and repeated misery, con- 
valescent homes are being built in differ- 
ent sections of the country. This is a 
promising forecast, but to the conva- 
lescent home as now conducted, there are 
two objections. The first is that the con- 
valescent who may go there will not. 
The father urges his plea that his family 
needs his earnings, and that he must re- 
turn to work as soon as possible, which 
means as soon as he can totter feebly out 
into the street; the mother protests that 
her children require her care and that 
they should not remain longer neglected. 
To forestall these decisions and to permit 
adults to secure the strength they should 
possess, is it preposterous to suggest that 
the convalescent home should be supple- 
mented by a convalescent fund? A 
small amount from this fund, say $5 per 
week, could be sent to the family of a 
wage earner, or could be used in tempo- 
rarily caring for children who are left 
without attention. If twenty per cent of 
the cases were treated in this manner, the 
plan would cost about $5,000 a year for 
each one hundred patients in the wards; 
but this sum is certainly not too large 
when placed next to the $100,000 that is 
demanded for treatment for the same 
number per annum. 
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A second objection is that convalescent 
homes do not accept cases that should and 
would go to them. A large percentage 
of patients discharged from the hospital 
are referred to the dispensary for further 
treatment or dressing. But while the 
convalescent comes and goes from week 
to week, he lives in his old home, and is 
surrounded by all the want and unclean- 
liness that aided in producing the late 
spell of sickness, and in addition to this 
he is rendered doubly susceptible by his 
weakened condition and low resistance 
power. In the dispensary the patient is 
bandaged with aseptic dressing, and then 
returns to a life that defeats the.care and 
skill that the surgeon expended. It is 
impossible to compute the number of 
days that unclean homes, poor food, foul 
air and irritating and depressing family 
affairs retard full recovery; but it is cer- 
tainly reasonable to insist that were these 
replaced by sanitary surroundings, prop- 
er and nourishing food, pure country air 
and pleasant companionship, the chances 
for recovery would be vastly increased. 
Would it not be wiser, therefore, to so 
equip the convalescent home that pati- 
ents recovering from medical and surgic- 
al conditions and still requiring medicine 
or dressing would be able to avail them- 
selves of the advantages they afford? A 
convalescent home that limits its atten- 
tion to those who need only air, 
rest and food, excludes those that most 
sorely need its services. This new equip- 
ment, however, would be expensive to 
install, and the complications in treat- 
ment would be many, if the convalescent 
home would remain apart from, and inde- 
pendent of the hospital proper. A closer 
relation between these two institutions, 
such a relation for example as that of 
a dual hospital, as worked out by Dr. 
S. S. Goldwater, superintendent of Mt. 
Sinai Hospital, New York city, would 
solve these difficulties. This plan pro- 
poses that the convalescent home form 
an integral part of the hospital, and that 
it serve practically as a country branch. 
Besides economy in construction and 
' maintenance, the advantages of such an 
arrangement would be continuous treat- 
ment along the same lines from the be- 
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ginning to the end of the case, and also a 
more assured disposition on the part of 
the patient to sojourn for two or three 
weeks in the convalescent home. He 
would regard it as part of the hospital 
and soon come to think of the time spent 
there as a necessary part of his treat- 
ment, which, in truth, it is. 

A further problem in the care of the 
discharged is the matter of employment. 
Radical changes take place in a patient 
between the time of admission and dis- 
charge. An operation may weaken or- 
gans and reduce the strength temporarily 
or permanently ; a period of sickness may 
modify the condition of the lungs or 
heart, or may call into active malevolence 
some latent and enervating disease. For 
these reasons it is sometimes unwise for 
the patient to resume his accustomed oc- 
cupation, and sometimes it is necessary 
to persuade him to make a decided 
change in labor and mode of life. These 
are serious questions for men who are 
advanced in years and who find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to adjust themselves to 
new trades and strange customs. Still 
the hospital in this matter attaches no 
responsibility to itself. How it can ab- 
solve itself when it sends such men out 
into the world without caution or direc- 
tion or assistance, it is not easy to under- 
stand. The hospital takes from society 
and gives back to society, but to give 
back does not mean merely to discharge, 
it means to return in that condition in 
which there will be the smallest danger 
of relapse and to that position in which 
the patient will continue the least bur- 
densome and the most useful member of 
society. The hospital should not conduct 
an employment bureau; this is not its 
function; but being in possession of the 
facts of each case, it ought to report these 
facts to the proper authorities and then 
refer to them each patient who by reason 
of his altered ability will require change 
of habit and occupation. This duty the 
board of trustees of Bellevue Hospital, 
New York, recognized when in July, 
1906, they appointed a graduate nurse 
to act as special attendant to the dis- 
charged. The work for three months is 
summed up and commented upon as fol- 
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lows in the quarterly report for Sep- 
tember 30, 1906: 

Some of the patients have been helped to 
regain their old positions or to find new 
ones better suited to their weakened condi- 
tion of health; others have been sent to the 
country to recuperate; others still to insti- 
tutions suited to their different needs, to 
friends or family living at distant points. 
For nearly all of them something has been 
done and they have been encouraged to be- 
gin anew. In the opinion of the Board of 
Trustees the work has amply justified the 
slight expenditure involved and deserves to 
be developed along the lines laid down. 


This excellent announcement Mount 
Sinai Hospital, New York, will soon be 
able to duplicate. The board has recently 
voted to engage a person to care for the 
patients discharged, but the work has not 
yet been begun. 

In addition to the convalescent home 
and suitable employment there is another 
and most helpful way in which to care 
for the patient after he leaves the hospi- 
tal. The patient seldom remembers how 
to care for himself, and soon settles back 
into his former manner of existence. 
Why should patients who require special 
care and attention not be followed up and 
advised? Is it not self-defeating for the 
hospital to sever all relation with a pa- 
tient, when by continuing its attention it 
may prevent a return to the institution or 
at least to the dispensary? Not only the 
ignorant, even the moderately educated 
demand occasional visits from the physi- 
cian or nurse to remind them of the cau- 
tion they should exercise over body, rest, 
food, air and exercise. What the dis- 
trict nurse is doing so well in neighbor- 
hood work, what the visiting nurse of the 
Babies’ Hospital, New York, is doing 
for the babies that are returned to their 
parents, what the dispensary depart- 


ments in Boston under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Cabot are doing for 
their ambulatory cases, a corps of 


competent hospital nurses detailed for 
the duty could accomplish for all 
patients. They could go to the homes 
of patients and direct the diet and action 
of chronic cases; they could oversee the 
feeding and clothing of children; teach 
the patient how to avoid a recurrence of 
an acute attack, perhaps; introduce into 
the family some sense of responsibility for 
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its health; give little lessons in the sani- 
tary care of the homes; and greater than 
all, they could establish a personal rela- 
tionship between the patient and hospital. 
The patient and the public would then 
cease to view the hospital with fear and 
suspicion and would soon learn to look 
upon it as a benevolent force in their life, 
as a power that works for the improve- 
ment of health and the increase of happi- 
ness with the same zeal and earnestness 
as do the settlement and school. 

It is often claimed that the hospital ac- 
complishes large and important educa- 
tional work. From this assertion there 
can be little disagreement, even when the 
so-called teaching hospitals are excluded 
from the list. In a general hospital, in 
the first place, the nurse is taught to ar- 
range the sick room and to manipulate 
and attend the patient; she is trained to 
watch the pulse, temperature and respira- 
tion; and to guard against the insidious 
surprises that, in the doctor’s absence, 
may, unnoticed, rob the family of a fa- 
ther, mother or child. In the second 
place, the graduated medical student, un- 
der the guidance of men long practiced 
and well informed, learns to make and 
confirm a diagnosis; to safely perform 
minor and major operations; to treat and 
cure diseases; to speedily and surely 
bring back many men, women and chil- 
dren to health and strength. In the 
third place, the student and specialist is 
granted opportunities to study cases in 
exceptionally favorable conditions; he 
finds in the large number of patients ga- 
thered together unrivalled privileges for 
observation, comparison, prolonged and 
constant scrutiny of symptoms and ef- 
fects; and further he is provided with 
expensively furnished laboratories and 
costly apparatus and material; in many 
ways he is encouraged to trace out the 
causes of disease and to discover new 
ways in which disease may be cured or 
eliminated. This is indeed educational 
work of a high order and ultimately finds 
expression in lengthened life and in- 
creased happiness. 

In addition to the education of nurse 
and physician, and the advantages offered 
for research, there is also an unconscious 
education of the patient. The patient 
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goes from a home in which order, clean- 
liness and quiet are seldom evident, to 
an institution in which these principles 
are emphasized and exemplified. He is 
taught to keep the wards and rooms and 
furniture in good clean condition; he is 
instructed that bathing of the body, 
washing of face and hands, and cleans- 
ing of the teeth are hygienic require- 
ments; unawares to himself he responds 
to the influence of his environment and 
generally leaves the hospital with the be- 
ginnings of new and healthful habits 
coaxed into being. Sometimes the change 
wrought in the patient is slight, some- 
times it is exceedingly great; the depth 
and permanency and character depend 
upon the nature of the patient, and upon 
the length of stay in the hospital. These 
two facts determine also the manner in 
which the patient is affected in another 
way by his experience. The first shock 
upon entering the ward, and upon seeing 
so many sick people, produces a sense 
of fear and revulsion. Except in neur- 
asthenic cases, these feelings do not last 
long; revulsion and fear fade away and 
in their place comes the recognition of a 
common misfortune, a confession that 
sorrow does not single out one in prefer- 
ence to the other, a sympathy and kind- 
ness that flowers forth into many an act 
of gentleness and thoughtfulness. It is 
not unusual to find the convalescent in 
the ward hobbling about to help make 
some bed-ridden fellow sufferer more 
comfortable, or to see one sick person 
sharing his fruit and presents with an- 
other. In most instances the patient 
leaves the hospital not only with new hab- 
its but with modified feelings and 
broader sympathies. 

This work in educating nurse, physi- 
cian and specialist, and, to a degree the 
patient, is laudable; but why should the 
hospital limit its educational influence to 
those who come within its walls? Why 
should it not step out into the commun- 
ity and educate the public? This sugges- 
tion will not win approval perhaps, upon 
first statement. “A hospital is a place 
in which disease is treated,” serves as an 
‘all sufficient definition of this institu- 
tion to the majority of men. Its pur- 
pose is to sit in the midst of the people 
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and wait for diseased members of soci- 
ety to be brought to it. It should not 
venture to attack disease until disease 
attacks and overcomes and forces its vic- 
tims to the desperation point. This ap- 
proved policy is in full accord with the 
old time distinction between active and 
passive institutions; those that cure and 
those that strive to prevent. But why 
quibble and quarrel about this line of de- 
marcation now? What strong man can 
be satisfied to sit and wait for evil to be 
brought to him to subdue, when just be- 
yond his boundaries he sees evil cutting 
down its thousands and plunging its tens 
of thousands into misery and distress? 
Institutions like individuals should fulfill 
those functions for which they are gifted 
and equipped. 

Some may doubt that the public is in 
need of such education as a hospital 
could give, or that education would in 
any way affect the problem of sickness. 
These men and women face disease with 
the same terror and despair that they 
watch the lightning and earthquake; to 
them it is counted among the malevolent 
forces beyond wisdom and control. It is 
to be admitted that all cases of sickness 
cannot be prevented. A great many ac- 
cidents cannot be circumvented except 
through foresight quite unfair to expect 
at the present time. Likewise a large 
class of diseases cannot be anticipated 
and prevented; they are due to defects 
and weakness of which no man can be 
aware, until pain and poison indicate the 
breach unknown and therefore unguard- 
ed. For these slips of nature mankind 
cannot be help responsible. But even af- 
ter subtracting accidents and cases be- 
yond our reach, there still remains a vast 
amount of sickness with which to con- 
tend. If it is within our power to pre- 
vent it, does it not stand one great and 
ghastly accusation against our thought- 
lessness and indolence? Of all the cases 
of illness that appall the heart of one en- 
gaged in hospital work, the most op- 
pressive and the most pitiable are those 
due to ignorance and indifference. Day 
after day, men, women, and little chil- 
dren apply at the hospital and dispen- 
sary; day after day patients lie suffering 
and dying; day after day families are 
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rent asunder and graves are opened and 
closed in tears, because there was lacking 
a little knowledge most easily given. But 
this ignorance is not half so culpable as 
the indifference of the men for whom 
these people labor and perish. Mothers 
and fathers and children, in order to earn 
sufficient for food and shelter, are forced 
to work many hours beyond _ their 
strength, and in conditions gradually de- 
structive to their health. The horror of 
this situation no one realizes in its com- 
pleteness who has not seen the weakened, 
emaciated creature stumble into the hos- 
pital, begging for treatment and mercy. 
To listen to this remnant of a man is to 
hear the groaning wheels of industry 
close at hand, the crushing of bones, the 
grinding of flesh, the dripping of blood, 
and the voice of the mass pleading and 
calling for new conditions and better life. 
It seems that daily experiences such as 
these, should give to the hospital a differ- 
ent sense of duty, arouse in it a desire to 
prevent as well as to cure. 

It cannot be argued that the hospital 
is not prepared to carry out a public edu- 
cational program. Men and material and 
auditoriums are the only things needed, 
and with these the hospital is well pro- 
vided. It has a staff of physicians, some 
of whom could be induced to undertake 
at least a part of the work; it has speci- 
mens and examples by which to illustrate 
and prove its contentions; it has the ap- 
paratus that is required; in fact it has 
within its possession the entire machin- 
ery through which to address itself to 
small and large audiences of men and wo- 
men. It could establish courses of lec- 
tures which would popularize a knowl- 
edge of the structure, workings and com- 
mon diseases of the human body; which 
would emphasize a respect for the ele- 
mentary principles of hygiene and sani- 
tation; which would picture so graphic- 
ally the result of unhygienic habits and 
unsanitary surroundings that a public 
sentiment would be formed, which would 
force a change in present conditions. A 
crusade along these lines is being made 
at present against tuberculosis; exhibi- 
tions are journeying throughout the 
country; the press and platform are giv- 
ing publicity and discussion to the 
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plague; the people are learning the dan- 
gers of present housing conditions, and 
current modes of life, and the terrible 
ravages that are yearly made by con- 
sumption; and this method of work, this 
education of the public, this preachment 
that ignorance and indifference lead to 
illness and death, will do more to elim- 
inate tuberculosis than a hundred legisla- 
tures and a thousand laws. 

A similar movement could be inaugu- 
rated by the hospital against the epidemic 
diseases of childhood and adult life, and 
most of all against the universal plague 
of venereal infection. Measles and chick- 
enpox and influenza are accepted too 
much in the spirit of the inevitable. Ven- 
ereal diseases are tolerated with too great 
leniency and secret sorrow. Not suffi- 
cient fear is entertained as to the unfor- 
tunate sequences that follow in their 
path. Of all diseases that damage and 
blight and curse, that eat their way into 
the vitals of social life, venereal diseases 
are the most hideous and yet the most 
easily prevented. Now and then it 
seems as if this subject will be raised 
from the depths in which it has been al- 
lowed to live and procreate; public ex- 
posure and discussion and reform will 
come finally, but why should the hospital, 
which is prepared to consummate its pur- 
pose, wait and ponder till other agencies 
gather together their scattered resources? 
It is time that young men and women be 
taught the serious results that follow the 
corroding poison introduced into their 
systems, it is time that husbands be made 
to understand that the direct outcome of 
their faithlessness is their wife’s infec- 
tion, operation, and life-long suffering, 
and silent shame; it is time that fathers 
and mothers be forced to realize that 
they must not bring tainted children into 
the world; that it is sinful to condemn 
an innocent child to a poisoned body; 
that it is criminal to propagate a loath- 
some disease when that disease may be 
cured or prevented. 

How can the hospital undertake these 
various activities? How can it care for’ 
the patient’s family, render less lonesome 
and irksome the life in the ward, make 
the proper disposition of each individual 
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after discharge, inaugurate an educa- 
tional movement against different forms 
of disease? Alone, the hospital will find 
these new ventures difficult and expen- 
sive; in conjunction with other charita- 
ble agencies, labor and cost can be econo- 
mized to the same degree that is possi- 
ble in correcting the abuse of medical 
charity and in collecting and arranging 
social statistics. An association of chari- 
ties, cordial and efficient, would permit 
the hospital to direct those who deserve 
assistance to the relief society; those 
who require change of occupation to the 
employment bureau; those whose home 
conditions militate against speedy recov- 
ery to the convalescent home; children 
who are neglected during their parent’s 
stay in the hospital to the orphan asy- 
lum; and would also aid it to establish 
courses of lectures and to prepare ex- 
hibits in communal centers that require 
such instruction and example. But be- 
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fore the hospital can co-operate with 
other institutions the hospital must pledge 
its own future to a policy larger and 
more thorough than its present scope of 
action and endeavor. It must learn to re- 
gard the patient not as an accident in 
medicine or surgery, but as a complex 
and many sided social problem; it must 
cease to consider itself a refuge for pau- 
pers or an adjunct to a medical college, 
and must rise to its rightful place in the 
chain of philanthropic institutions, which 
means that it must become an active 
force among all circles of society for im- 
provement and prevention. More than 
$30,000,000 is spent in the hospitals of 
this country each year in treating dis- 
ease; if one thirtieth of this amount were 
expended in an effort to prevent and 
eliminate sickness it is not extravagant 
to contend that ten times one thirtieth 
could be saved for constructive and, 
therefore, more promising undertakings. 


The National Tuberculosis Meeting 
in Washington 


Paul HRennaday 


Chairman Sociological Section National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis 


The third annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis was distin- 
guished for practical plans, enthusiasm 
and the numbers in attendance. No- 
where were these things more in evidence 
than in the sociological section, where 
reports were presented and discussed in 
such a manner that any disquieting sus- 
picion that might have been held before 
the meeting that the tuberculosis move- 
ment was not to grow up with the same 
expression of popular approval as had 
attended its birth were very quickly dis- 
pelled. 

As one paper after another was pre- 
sented, each containing practical, reason- 
‘able and tried plans for the yet more 
successful fight against tuberculosis, the 
_ idea was again and again forced upon 
one that now we have served our novi- 


tiate; we have made good; the experi- 
ment we have performed, as in a labora- 
tory, has been successful; numerous in- 
dependent investigators have confirmed 
each other’s theories; the prevention of 
tuberculosis has been taken out of the 
realm of conjecture and put upon the 
sure and solid foundation of established 
fact. Local, state and federal govern- 
ments and those who are able to give 
abundantly can no longer ignore or treat 
with their past scant consideration this 
great and fundamental question. 

No one could have attended this last 
session of the National Association, held 
at Washington, May 6-8, without com- 
ing away thoroughly convinced that it 
is now time for adequate financial sup- 
port to the country-wide movement for 
the prevention of tuberculosis. 

The first paper of the sociological sec- 
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tion was by Dr. Joseph H. Pratt, on 
Tuberculosis Classes and Day Camps. 
Dr. Pratt’s plan, which he himself has 
aptly described as “a great deal of atten- 
tion to a small number of patients, in 
place of a small amount of attention to 
a great number of patients,’ was shown 
to be one that without much expense has 
been operated in Boston and one which 
could be operated in many other cities. 
As by the very nature of the work each 
patient is given much individual atten- 
tion, it should prove attractive to church- 
es. With such a class a church could 
well take care of its consumptive parish- 
ioners. The secret of the whole scheme 
is the enthusiasm and efficiency of the 
doctor and the friendly visitor. Given 
these, and the patients will gain almost 
in spite of themselves. They keep their 
own charts and take their temperatures 
daily, make careful note of the daily 
routine of their lives and work with their 
doctor and visitor with all the care pos- 
sible. . 

Dr. W. L. Niles of New York, showed 
how a class, modeled after Dr. Pratts’s, 
had been formed at Christ Church, where, 
although the work is still hardly more 
than begun, the results are hopeful. 
Alexander M. Wilson gave a statement 
of the day camp operated by the Boston 
Association. The camp cared for Dr. 
Pratts’s patients among others. Such a 
camp does not compete with the sanato- 
rium, but rather supplements it; its value 
is largely educational, in that it teaches 
needed lessons in care and cleanliness to 
advanced patients who remain at home, 
and changes the habits of life of many a 
patient’s family. Dr. Arthur K. Stone, 
of Boston, spoke of the interesting work 
along the lines of special tuberculosis 
classes conducted at the House of the 
Good Samaritan in Boston where pati- 
ents are treated at the dispensary and 
kept on the hospital grounds during the 
day. 

Dr. B. H. Waters, of New York, pre- 
sented a paper on Country Treatment of 
City Cases, taking for his material the 
work done by the New York Committee 
on the Prevention of Tuberculosis in 
sending last summer some forty-eight 
patients to selected boarding houses. 
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Dr. Waters showed that in the first place 
it was necessary to have a careful physic- 
al examination and repeated observation 
of all candidates for such country treat- 
ment and that by no means all who were 
anxious to go could thus be sent away 
from their homes and the possibility of 
strict medical supervision. Even after 
selecting only such as were physically in 
proper condition and who in addition 
were well instructed, willing and anxious 


‘to follow advice as to treatment, the 


committee found that only a small num- 
ber of those suffering from tuberculosis 
are fitted for such country treatment and 
of these a very much smaller number 
may safely take such form of treatment 
without medical supervision. 

A Working Program for a Small City 
was the subject of Dr. Oscar H. Rogers 
and his paper proved to be one replete 
with practical suggestions as to the or- 
ganization of a committee in a small city 
and the definite steps which should be 
followed in carrying out its educational 
program. As Dr. Rogers said: 


Whether the city in which a campaign is 
to be undertaken is a large or a small one 
the problem in the fight against consump- 
tion resolves itself into: 

1. The control of those who are now ill 
so as to give these sufferers the best chance 
of recovering and also, what is of still 
greater importance, so as to minimize the 
danger of infection to others. 

2. The education of the people with re- 
gard to the disease to which they are all 
exposed so that they may intelligently pro- 
tect themselves against it. The first and 
most important step in a campaign against 
tuberculosis is the formation of an effective, 
concentrated organization. 


Dr. Rogers advocated the appointment 
of sub-committees in such an organiza- 
tion, each committee to be given certain 
specified duties and to carry on an ade- 
quate sustained campaign. For  in- 
stance, the sub-committee on statistics 
should compile and tabulate the records 
of death from consumption covering a 
considerable period of time and should 
gather such material as would give in- 
formation from which could be traced 
out the probable sources of infection in 
a city and mark down and label those 
work shops and houses which must be 
most carefully watched in the future. 
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“Consumption is largely a house dis- 
ease,” Dr. Rogers said, “and any system 
of control is inadequate which permits 
case after case of the disease to occur 
in one house, while houses on either side, 
equally unsanitary in construction and 
condition, remain uninfected.” Popular 
lectures by physicians, if physicians who 
can talk on their feet can be found, stere- 
opticon views in parks and other recrea- 
tion centers at night, circulars of instruc- 
tion and bulletins printed on tin and 
nailed to telegraph poles and more 
modern and reasonable signs against 
Spitting in street cars, were some of the 
other practical steps brought forward by 
Dr. Rogers, who advocated plain, di- 
rect Anglo Saxon in place of the more 
polite and, as we are convinced, less 
useful phraseology now often in vogue in 
tuberculosis printed matter. The section 
agreed that “for purposes of education 
people do not ‘expectorate,’ they ‘spit-’”’ 
Provisions for dispensaries, visiting 
nurses, and hospitals for advanced cases, 
rounded out the Working Program for 
a Small City. 

Dr. John H. Lowman, of Cleveland, 
presented a paper on schools and tuber- 
culosis, which is destined to have a mark- 
ed effect on the tuberculosis movement. 
Dr. Lowman showed by an interesting 
set of tables that there is a very percepti- 
ble increase in tuberculosis among chil- 
dren, both males and females, during the 
school years. Said he, “The surprising 
statement that the mortality of the young 
has increased, especially during the 
school years, requires the most serious 
and thoughtful consideration.” This ap- 
parently new fact may not be due to an 
increase of the disease, but to a discovery. 
The technique of diagnosis has improv- 
ed, the mind of man is more alert to the 
whole question. Ideas of the pathology 
of the disease, especially as far as the 
lymphatic system is concerned, have 
changed and consequently the disease is 
detected with much greater precision. 
In the special tuberculosis dispensary 
opened in Cleveland, Saturday after- 
noons are devoted to the examination of 
children of families in which tubercu- 
losis exists. Out of 500 examined twenty 
per cent have shown by physical signs, 
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although the general condition of the 
child was good, that ganglio-tuberculosis 
exists, though open contagious cases are 
rare. “Tuberculosis,” Dr. Lowman con- 
cludes, “is very amenable to treatment, 
is in fact very susceptible to favorable 
and unfavorable influences, so that it is 
a fair inference that unhygienic condi- 
tions may be reckoned among causes of 
the increase in the number of cases dur- 
ing the school year.” 

Of the school factors in the spread of 
tuberculosis there were enumerated bad 
ventilation, transition of the child from 
a free, unrestrained life in the open air 
to the school room, and uncleanliness on 
the part of the child. Dr. Lowman while 
stating that school inspection as now con- 
ducted is absolutely useless as a diag- 
nostic measure in tuberculosis, advocated 
a system of careful examination by spe- 
cially trained physicians of all children 
exposed to infection through contact with 
others in their families whom the Board 
of Health’s registration figures showed 
to be sufferers from this disease. Pre- 
sumably 7 per cent of these exposed chil- 
dren have open tuberculosis and 12 per 
cent more require constant supervision. 
For the large number of children thus 
found to be tuberculous a strong plea 
was made for special classes. Just as a 
public school system will provide special 
classes for epileptics, defectives, and 
backward and unruly children, so the 
segregation of these tuberculous children 
is needed. Such classes would have a 
beneficial effect on the whole system of 
the schools, and much more than now the 
child’s life outside of the school would 
be regulated and supervised through at- 
tendance at such classes. Regulations 
for the care of the school building itself 
would come as a direct result of such 
special classes, as would the training of 
the teachers. 

After the discussion of Dr. Lowman’s 
paper, another paper, similarly full of 
far-reaching suggestions was presented 
by Dr. F. T. Fulton of Providence, R. I., 
who gave an outline of his work in Prov- 
idence in co-operation with certain em- 
ployers. The idea at the bottom of this 
whole work was to bring the matter of 
tuberculosis to the attention of as large 
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a number as possible of factory em- 
ployes. This was done with the help 
of the employers whose interest had pre- 
viously been aroused in the matter and 
through whom the aid of the individual 
foremen was enlisted. The point par- 
ticularly insisted on was the one of close 
personal touch with the foremen. Cir- 
culars and printed matter were here 
found to be of little avail, except after 
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the interest of these men had first been 
gained through personal interviews. Mr. 
Viall of the Brown and Sharpe Manu- 
facturing Co. in Providence, in whose 
factory Dr. Fulton first carried on his 
work, discussed the paper, as did also 
Dr. W. L. Millet of Brockton, Mass., 
who has recently organized a campaign 
of a somewhat similar nature in Brock- 
ton. 
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New York Jewish Protectory Opened 


Homer Folks 


The buildings of the Jewish Protectory 
and Aid Society, erected for the purposes 
of a reformatory for Jewish boys, were 
formally opened Sunday, May 12, 1907. 
The buildings are located about a mile 
from Hawthorne station on the Harlem 
Railway, twenty-nine miles from the 
Grand Central Station, New York city. 
The site is an almost ideal one for the 
purposes, including 260 acres of land 
lying along a ridge and commanding 
magnificent views in every direction. 
The managers have adopted a modified 
cottage system with a central dining 
room. Six cottages providing for thirty 
inmates each have been completed. Each 
cottage contains two dormitories with 
fifteen beds each; also quarters for the 
house father and house mother, and a sit- 
ting room for the boys. The cottages 
are quite similar to those at the Chil- 
dren’s Village of the New York Juvenile 
Asylum, except that they have no dining 


rooms. There is a central kitchen and 
a large central dining room capable of 
seating 500. The dining room is divided 
into alcoves affording a considerable de- 
gree of privacy for the inmates of each 
cottage. The completed buildings in- 
clude administration building, dining 
hall, power house, six cottages and super- 
intendent’s residence. 

The total cost for land and buildings, 
assuming the erection of sufficient addi- 
tional cottages to raise the capacity to 
500, will be about $600,000; a per capita 
cost of $1,200. John Kline, formerly 
assistant superintendent of the New York 
Juvenile Asylum, is the superintendent 
of the institution. 

Addresses were delivered by Julius M. 
Mayer, formerly attorney general, the 
president of the institution; Henry Solo- 
mon, chairman of the building commit- 
tee; Herman A. Metz, comptroller of the 
city of New York; Jacob H. Schiff; 
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Samuel Greenbaum, and Louis Mar- 
shall. The institution will receive a per 
capita allowance from the city treasury, 
but the funds for the ground and build- 
ings are derived wholly from private 
sources. With the increased cost of the 
cottage system and the comparatively 
small number of inmates, the city allow- 
ance will leave a considerable annual de- 
ficit. The question naturally arises as to 
whether the city should make a uniform 
allowance to all institutions caring for 
juvenile delinquents, irrespective of the 
size of the institutions, the character of 
their buildings and the consequent cost 
and merit of their work; should there not 
be a graduated scale increasing the per 
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capita allowance to smaller institutions 
and to those operated on the cottage sys- 
tem? 

The Jewish Protectory and Aid So- 
ciety besides maintaining the Hawthorne 
School will also carry on probation work 
and work in behalf of discharged prison- 
ers. The very careful study given by 
this organization to the plans for the 
Hawthorne School and the progressive 
methods adopted in its development in- 
dicate a corresponding degree of thor- 
oughness and efficiency in their proba- 
tion work as well as that in behalf of 
prisoners. The community is to be con- 
gratulated on this addition to its charit- 
able and reformatory resources. 
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Civic Improvement 


The Last month’s - record in- 
Rockefeller cludes among civic improve- 
Cleveland. Ment gifts the beautiful sum- 


mer estate of John D. Rockefeller, Forest 
Hill, in East Cleveland, together with an 
improvement and endowment fund of $2,- 
000,000, to the city of Cleveland for a park. 
The estate is described as comprising “close 
to 600 acres, most of it heavily wooded, 
with magnificent patches of lawns, graveled 
and shaded drives, flower beds and golf 
links, together with a large mansion house, 
stables and greenhouses.” The terms of the 
gift require that no street railway line shall 
enter the grounds, that no tobacco or liquor 
shall be sold upon them, nor any dancing 
permitted. 


To Beau= The latest city plan report to 
Phe ie be published is that which 
outhern P 

City. comes from Greenville, S. C. 


It is made by Kelsey and Guild, of Boston, 
and presents a very comprehensive study of 
the place and its future possibilities. Green- 
ville is the second southern city for which 
Kelsey and Guild have made a report, and 
it is especially significant that cities of the 
South are thus recognizing the value of se- 
curing comprehensive plans authoritatively 
made. A further encouraging feature is that 
the report was ordered by a local munici- 
pal league, showing that there is an or- 
ganization of citizens prepared to work for 
the carrying out of the suggestions. 


The Playground Association 
of America is to hold its first 
annual meeting June 20th, 
21st, and 22nd. That Chicago has been 
chosen as the place is largely, no doubt, in 
recognition of the extraordinary excellence 
of the South Park play icenters. The pro- 
gram includes notable papers and addresses 
by Dr. Luther H. Gulick, of New York; 
Judge Lindsey of Denver; Joseph Lee of 
Boston; Miss Addams, Miss Mary Mc- 
Dowell, Park Superintendent Foster, and 
Dr. H. B. Favill of Chicago; and by Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall. A feature of the convention 
will be a play festival by playground-chil- 
dren of various ages. There is little doubt 
that the convention will give a widespread 
impetus to the movement. 


Playground 
Convention. 


A billboard ordinance which 
became effective in Los An- 
geles in March makes it un- 
lawful to erect or maintain any billboard 
more than eight feet in height or ten feet 
in length without a permit from the police 
commission; and the commission is prohi- 
bited from issuing a permit for a sign board 
that exceeds ten feet in height. No more 
than three billboards can be maintained on 
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A Billboard 
Ordinance. 


any one lot without the consent of the 
commission; and to pending requests for 
permits the commission must give public 
hearings, of which owners, occupants or 
agents of all property on both sides of the 
street, within the block, shall have at least 
ten days’ notice in writing. Further, the 
»boards are taxed a cent a square foot per 


year. This is very strict control. 
The most important park 
Roe abe plans of this spring are those 


submitted by the park com- 
mission of Cincinnati. They outline an 
elaborate and comprehensive system of 
parks and parkways, with the familiar in- 
ner and outer circling boulevards and loop 
drives. The consulting landscape architect 
was George E. Kessler, and he and the park 
commissioners were further assisted by a 
local advisory committee. The most in- 
teresting features are the reservation of 
lookout points on hilltops, the dressing of 
barren hillsides, an athletic field on the 
river bank and the transformation of the 
Miami and Erie canal and its embankments 
into a great central parkway, which will 
give entry to the heart of the city. If this 
detail is carried out, Cincinnati will obtain 
a park approach hardly to be equalled in 
the United States in its combination of mag- 
nificence, location, and direction. 


By the repetition of three 
years, it has become a custom 
in Washington for the chil- 
dren of the public schools to raise money 
for the school playgrounds by means of a 
song festival. It is a rather pretty custom, 
and an appropriate one if the money is not 
all to be furnished from the public funds. 
The chorus for this year’s festival is made 
up of 500 picked voices, representing all the 
grades of all the schools. To have a place 
in the chorus is, indeed, a school honor to 
which only about two children in each 
grade can attain. Congress gives $1,500 to 
the school playgrounds; but that is not 
enough, and so by the annual concert, which 
gives zest and purpose to the musical train- 
ing throughout the year, the children sup- 
plement the appropriation. 


Music for 
Playgrounds. 


It is estimated by so reliable 


San 
Francisco’s an authority as the Mer- 
Cleaning. chants’ Association Review of 


San Francisco, that one-tenth of the entire 
population volunteered for cleaning work on 
“cleaning up day,’ March 8. More dirt 
was scraped together than three thousand 
five hundred teams were able to carry off. 
A thousand women were in the ranks of the 
workers. It was the busiest sort of a Sun- 
day. Says The Review: From early morn- 
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ing when the bugle sounded assembly, 
through the day, the work never flagged 
an instant. Every cubic yard of dirt re- 
moved meant the riddance of a menace to 
health and comfort.” And the rubbish 
which, though gathered in orderly piles, 
proved yet too much for the hundreds of 
teams, was carried away later by the city. 
The city ordered also a thousand additional 
waste cans for the sidewalks. The article 
comments further: “The spirit, the unity of 
action was perhaps the greatest success of 
the day. Such civic spirit cannot but com- 
mand success in the rebuilding of the city 
and its constant progress. ‘There was a 
thrill of satisfaction at duty done, and work 
performed, that animated the city from 
mansion to refugee camp.” The ordiuary 
town-cleaning day is shadowed by the re- 
flection that if citizens and city did their 
work throughout the year as they ought to 
do it, no such day would be necessary. But 
in San Francisco the special conditions neg- 
atived this objection. 


The development of the 
Charles River basin in Bos- 
ton, now in process with the 
construction of the dam, is sure to give rise 
to many grandiose schemes for civic im- 
provement there. And it may well do this, 
for the opportunity which it offers is one 
of the most splendid that has ever been 
presented to a city. In the recently issued 
report of the* Boston Society of Architects 
three plans are put forward for the con- 
struction of a great island in the center of 
the basin. In one of these plans this would 
be the site for the public buildings; in an- 
other it would be a park. Now Sylvester 
Baxter, who was the first secretary of the 
Metropolitan Park Commission, has brought 
out a plan for building the new city hall 
and other public structures on the embank- 
ment, to be built behind Beacon street. An 
effect would be gained something like that 
of Sommerset house on the Thames in 
London, or of the Trocadero on the Seine 
in Paris, only far more impressive than 
either of these. As it is likely that the 
new subway will run under the embank- 
ment, the location—which is fairly central 
anyway—would be made exceedingly acces- 
sible. All the dreams are splendid, and, 
considering what other cities are doing, 
there is little chance that Boston will let 
slip its opportunity. It may here be appro- 
priately reflected what a nobly built city 
means to its humblest dwellers. Their 
aesthetic opportunities are almost wholly 
those offered by the public way. 


Boston’s 
Opportunity. 


Olub Notes, of Cleveland, 
has lately published a very 
extraordinary report from 
the parks and school grounds committee 
of the Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
In its wonderful record of effective activity, 
it well complements the notice which was 
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printed here a month ago of the strength of 
the civic improvement effort in North Da- 
kota. Fully to be appreciated, the report 
should be seen complete; but to give it so 
would require about all of this department. 
Thus is radical condensation and summariz- 
ing necessary. Twenty-six clubs are named 
which in the last year have done something 
for the improvement of the school yards. 
In eight of these tree planting was the spe- 
cial work, one club getting 250 trees planted 
on the school grounds of the town. That 
means a great deal in Texas. Other work 
for the school yards included the provision 
of seats, fences, cement walks, flowers, 
drinking fountains, and a flag, and eleven 
clubs had their school ground activity 
vaguely but comprehensively described as 
“peautifying.” Seven clubs in as many dif- 
ferent towns were named as working for 
parks, some buying the land, some planting 
trees, and some flowers. Four other clubs, 
in four other towns, were planting the 
grounds around the public building,—be it 
city hall or court house. One of these had 
put up a band stand at a cost of $420. One 
club was maintaining playgrounds, one was 
offering prizes for the best kept house yards, 
and another had collected $110 for drinking 
fountains—and all this in Texas. At Cor- 
sicana a standing committee, composed of 
presidents of the various clubs, was co- 
operating with the city government in help- 
ing to “build a city beautiful.” When you 
realize that these efforts are going hand in 
hand with the new development of the 
southwest, you see what the civic improve- 
ment effort means as it strikes the frontier. 
That is a test, and it shows itself a very 
real, necessary, and beneficent force. 


In mid-April, in the hall of 
the Providence Public Li- 
brary, the Rhode Island Lea- 
gue of Improvement Societies held its sec- 
ond annual meeting. The prospectus of the 
league announced the discovery that in 
Rhode Island, in the fall of 1905, there were 
“about a dozen improvement societies,” and 
that “to secure harmony and give maximum 
results” the league was to be organized. On 
the announcement of the meeting of the 
other day, there was printed a list of nine- 
teen organizations—all members of the 
league, with an adult membership of about 
twenty-five hundred and a junior member- 
ship of several thousand. And that is in 
little Rhode Island where the possibilities 
of growth were not tremendous. The prog- 
ress is one of the evidences of how the 
improvement movement has been growing 
in the last few years. What a state league 
can do for local societies of this kind is well 
indicated by the activities of the Rhode Is- 
land organization. Securing united action 
in matters of public welfare coming within 
its scope, it wields the influence of a large 
and representative membership. It acts as 
a clearing house, gathering and disseminat- 
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ing among its members good suggestions. 
It has prepared illustrated lectures and lan- 
tern slides, that can be borrowed. It is in 
touch with helpful material and outside lec- 
turers, and is able to give substantial aid 
in the formation of new local societies. The 
league’s constitution allows each society 
having membership three delegates for its 
first fifty members or fraction thereof, and 
one delegate for each additional fifty mem- 
bers or major fraction thereof. Hach dele- 
gate has one vote. The dues are five cents 
for each member of a society having mem- 
bership, with a maximum assessment of 
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$5 for any society. Resolutions are referred 
to the executive committee. An advisory 
board, with which the executive committee 
may consult if it desires, is composed of the 
chairman of the delegations from the so- 
cieties that are members. The program of 
last month’s meeting included a five minute | 
address by a representative of each constitu- 
ent society, a report on pending legislation 
of civic improvement significance, an ad- 
dress by the state commissioner of schools, 
and one by the chairman of the Metro- 
politan Park Commission of Massachusetts. 


Personal Paragraphs 


Alexander M. Wilson has resigned as sec- 
retary of the Boston Association for the 
Relief and Control of Tuberculosis, to be- 
come secretary of the Chicago Tuberculosis 
Institute—the change to take effect June 15. 
Mr. Wilson was born in Pennsylvania, re- 
ceiving his early education in the schools 
of New Castle and Westminster College, 
New Wilmington. He was a member of the 
class of 1897, Princeton University; taught 
in secondary schools for a few years, and 
after a course in the New York School of 
Philanthropy in 1903, entered social work. 
He was secretary of the Associated Chari- 
ties in Jersey City for a few months before 
going to Boston where his work in the tu- 
berculosis campaign has been marked by 
no small measure of energy and accomplish- 
ment. At least seven things would deserve 
special mention in any survey of the Boston 
tuberculosis movement covering this period: 
the tuberculosis exhibition carried out by 
the State Board of Health; the establishment 
of a Tuberculosis Hospital Commission by 
the city and its adoption of the definite pol- 
icy of a bed for every person who has tuber- 
culosis and who is willing to be isolated; the 
opening this month of the Tuberculosis 
Clinic under that department; a bill now 
before the legislature providing for the es- 
tablishment of three state hospitals for tu- 
berculosis carrying with it the same policy 
for the state as that of the city; the indus- 
rial exhibit of this spring; the passage of 
a spitting law; and the movement to estab- 
lish a system of sanitary factory inspection 
under the State Board of Health. 

* * * 

Dr. E. R. Johnson of the University of 
Pennsylvania recently returned from an ar- 
bitration mission in San Francisco which 
proved quite successful. As Dr. Johnson 
expresses it, “Negotiation is the best way to 
settle a labor dispute, and not until all at- 
tempts at mediation fail should any form of 
arbitration be tried.” The dispute in ques- 
tion was between the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany and the Order of Railroad Telegraph- 


ers, who wanted (1) all train dispatchers to 
be chosen from the union; (2) a shorter 
working day on Sunday; (3) a general wage 
increase of twenty-five per cent, and (4) the 
elimination of certain important agencies 
on the line from the operation of the sched- 
ule. Dr. Johnson cast the deciding vote on 
each question and his judgment led to an 
all-around satisfactory settlement. That the 
college teacher can be of service to his 
country outside of the class room is be- 
coming more and more evident. 
* * * 

Walter S. Ufford has resigned the general 
secretaryship of the Federated Charities of 
Baltimore on account of his health and the 
necessity of taking a considerable period 
for recuperation. Mr. Ufford came to Balti- 
more to become the general secretary in Oc- 
tober; 1902. He had been on the staff of 
the State Board of Charities of New York 
and had had much experience in practical 
charity work. He took hold of the position 
just after the Association for the Improve- 
ment of the Condition of the Poor and the 
Charity Organization Society had agreed 
upon a tentative scheme of federation. The 
first step in this federation was his employ- 
ment as joint general secretary.. Since then 
the federation has progressed by gradual 
steps and now the central office force and 
the force in each district represent both so- 
cieties. This federation has resulted in 
economy of work and more thorough treat- 
ment of beneficiaries. Among other things, 
a night application bureau has been opened 
during the winter months. A year after 
Mr. Ufford’s arrival the Federated Charities 
occupied their joint building, 101 W. Sara- 
toga street, and since then several new 
neighborhood centers have been established. 
During Mr. Uifford’s incumbency two excep- 
tional emergencies occurred requiring the 
administration of relief on an unusually 
large scale for the benefit of those who were 
victims of sudden disaster. The causes of 
these emergencies were the tornado which 
struck Northeast Baltimore in 1903 and the 
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great fire in 1904. On both occasions the 
Federated Charities exercised a leading in- 
fluence in the successful organization of re- 
lief work on sound principles. During the 
same period the Federated Charities have 
also been influential, together with other 
philanthropic agencies, in obtaining import- 
ant legislation such as the school attendance 
law, the child labor law and the non-support 
law. One of the most important undertak- 
ings of the Federated Charities, to which 
Mr. Ufford has contributed very largely by 
his experience and labor, has been the prep- 
aration of the report on the housing con- 
ditions of Baltimore referred to in CHartr- 
TIES AND THE Commons for May 4. It is 
expected that this report will result in im- 
portant amendments to the building code of 
Baltimore which will improve general con- 
ditions throughout the city. 
* * ok 


Mrs. Elizabeth Haight has been appointed 
headworker of Prospect House, Yonkers, and 
with the organization of a representative 
committee and the possibility of securing 
funds for an adequate settlement house, the 
pioneer work which has been done in Yonk- 
ers the past two years by Miss Cerise BH. A. 
Carman and John Spargo, would seem to be 
in a fair way of reaping increased results. 
As an industrial community presenting near- 
ly every phase of the labor and social prob- 
lem, coupled with a residential community 
scarcely awake to the conditions developing 
about it. Yonkers has proved a field of 
work in which perhaps the largest obStacle 
to be overcome has been inertia. It has 
been in this waking-up process, at no little 
9ersonal sacrifice, that the efforts and vision 
of the retiring chief workers have counted 
for permanent good. Miss Carman’s mar- 
riage will take her from Yonkers and Mr. 
Spargo’s time will be more largely free to 
carry on his work as editor, writer and lec- 
turer. Mrs. Haight was a member of the 
Summer School of Philanthropy several 
years ago, later leaving educational work 
to enter settlement work—in Hartford, 
Conn., and at Greenwich House and Rich- 
mond Hill House, New York. During the 
past year she has lived in the neighborhood 
o9f the Broadway Tabernacle, carrying on a 
work among the tenement dwellers of Tenth 
avenue and 35th street. Recently she made 
an investigation of welfare work in the dif- 
ferent cities of this country. 

* * * 

Frederick A. King has resumed work as 
neadworker of he Litchfield, Conn., branch 
of the George Junior Republic. Mr. King 
same down with a severe case of typhoid 
fever during his vacation last summer. 

* * * 


Elmer L. Coffeen, appointed to the super- 
ntendency of the Lyman School for Boys, 
he Massachusetts state institution for ju- 
renile delinquents, adds another to the list 
f Iowa men who have left educational work 
jure and simple for administrative work in 
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philanthropy. He was a graduate of Carle- 
ton College, Northfield, Minn. (1893), and 
has done post-graduate work at the State 
University of Iowa, the University of Chi- 
cago and Columbia University. He held 
the superintendency of schools successively 
in Waukon, Decorah, Mason City and Mayr- 
shalltown, Ia., and as such was instrumental 
in the movement to develop juvenile court 
and probation work in Iowa towns. Dr. De- 
vine of New York, Mr. Carstens of Boston, 
and Prof. Kelsey of Philadelphia, were at 
different times engaged in school work in 
Marshalltown. 
* * * 

Edwin D. Solenberger has resigned as 
general manager of the Associated Charities 
in Minneapolis to accept the general secre- 
taryship of the Pennsylvania Children’s Aid 
Society in Philadelphia. Mr. Solenberger 
was born in Polo, Ill., in 1876, was a grad- 
uate of the University of Chicago in 1900. 
He assisted Professor Frank A. Fetter in 
the tenement house investigation in Chicago 
in the summer of that year, and held a 
scholarship in sociology, University of Chi- 
cago, the school year following. He was 
district agent of the Chicago Bureau of 
Charities from 1901 to 1904, and during his 
incumbency of the general secretaryship of 
the Associated Charities of Minneapolis has 
acted as secretary of the Minnesota State 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 
1905-7, and lecturer on economics, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1906-7. In this connection 
it is interesting to note the advancement 
in the field of practical social work of a 
group of men and women who received 
much of their training in the Chicago Bu- 
reau of Charities under Ernest P. Bicknell. 
Among them are Miss Katherine C. Felton, 
secretary of the Associated Charities of San 
Francisco; H. Wirt Steele, secretary of the 
Maryland Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis; James Minnick, 
secretary of the Providence Society for Or- 
ganizing Charity; Charles F. Weller, general 
secretary of the Washington Associated 
Charities; Robert Hunter, later headworker 
of the University Settlement, New York; 
and Eugene T. Lies, who succeeds Mr. Sol- 
enberger as general manager of the Minne- 
apolis society. Francis H. McLean, now 
superintendent of the Brooklyn Bureau of 
Charities, was for several years an assist- 
ant to Mr. Bicknell, while one of the prin- 
cipal papers on the treatment of homeless 
men, at the Atlanta National Conference, 
was made by another district agent of the 
Chicago Bureau, now Mrs. Solenberger. 

* * * 

Eugene T. Lies, who succeeds Mr. Solen- 
berger as general manager of the Minne- 
apolis Associated Charities, was born in 
Buffalo in 1876. He graduated from Cornell 
University in 1900, and while there was ac- 
tive in college journalism. He prepared for 
school administrative work, but drifted into 
the larger social field by first serving as 
agent for the Buffalo Charity Organization 
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Society from March to November, 1901, and 
attending the New York Summer School 
of Philanthropy that year. Called to the 
district superintendency of the Chicago Bu- 
reau of Charities the following December, 
he was advanced to the position of depart- 
ment superintendent in March, 1903, with 
supervision of the departments of registra- 
tion, application, homeless men, institutional 
investigation and the publication of Co- 
operation. In November, 1905, he was again 
advanced to the general district secretary- 
ship with supervision over the work of the 
bureau’s ten district offices. Mr. Lies has 
been active in the Social Reform Club of 
Chicago and is at present its treasurer, and 
as evidence of current recognition of his 
work in that city, may be mentioned the 
fact that he has had the refusal the past 
month of a Chicago appointment in social 
work equivalent to the Minneapolis offer. 
co * * 


The Rey. J. W. Magruder, who becomes 
general secretary of the Federated Charities 
of Baltimore, is another of the men whose 
church work in what might be called ap- 
plied Christianity, has led—without any sac- 
rifice of the religious motive—to engaging 
definitely and professionally in lay philan- 
thropic movements. Dr. Magruder was 
born in Marion, Ohio; is a graduate of the 
Ohio Wesleyan University (class of ’85) and 
the Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, 
N. J. (class of ’87). A year was spent in 
Cambridge University, England, where he 
took lecture courses under Brooke Foss 
Wescott the so-called “Father of Social 
Christianity.” His first regular work was 
done in Cincinnati where he served two 
churches between eight and nine years and 
became deeply interested and involved in 
various social and industrial movements. 
It was here that Dr. Magruder met Dr. 
Philip W. Ayres who had just come from 
Johns Hopkins and who was beginning his 
pioneer work as general secretary of the 
Cincinnati Associated Charities. Arthur W. 
McDougall, Dr. Ayres’ associate, is now sec- 
retary of the Bureau of Charities, Newark, 
and this nucleus of workers was destined to 
mean considerable to the advanced or or- 
ganized charity in this country. Following 
two years pastorate in Springfield, Ohio, Mr. 
Magruder was called to the newly created 
chair of economics at Ohio Wesleyan. After 
a few years he gave up the lecture room for 
the pastorate because of his strong desire to 
get back into the thick of the city struggle. 
In Portland, as pastor of the Chestnut Street 
Methodist Church, he has contributed con- 
structively to the citizenship of this old New 
England city. He has been active in the 
Y. M. C. A., in the Civic Club, in the Fed- 
eration of Churches, the Economic Club, and 
especially upon his shoulders has fallen the 
brunt of the work in re-organizing and givy- 
ing adequate equipment to the Associated 
Charities of which he is president—a task 
which is of no small magnitude in a city 
where philanthropic impulses have become 


erystallized in older forms of charity. Dr. 
Magruder begins his work in Baltimore in 


September. 
* * 


Miss Rose Gichner has been appointed 
assistant head worker at the settlement 
house of the Young Women’s Union of Phil- 
adelphia. Miss Gichner is a Baltimorean 
and for two years has been in charge of the 
Girls’ Vacation Home of the Young Women’s 
Union. She assists Miss Augusta Salik, 
head worker of the Young Women’s Union 
since the fall of 1906. Miss Salik is a 
graduate of Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1906, and a student at the Summer 
School of Philanthropy, 1903. 


* * * 


Miss Schlom has resigned as head worker 
of the Harlem Federation, New York. Paul 
Radin, son of Dr. A. Radin, the chaplain of 
the Jewish Prisoners’ Aid Society, who 
just returned from two years of study in 
Germany, has been appointed head worker 
in her place. 


Employment Exchange. 


Address allecommunications to Miss Helen M. Kelsey, 
Editor Employment Exchange of CHARITIES AND THE 
COMMONS, Room 635,156 Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose 
postage if a reply ts desired. 


OUNG woman, college graduate, wishes oppor- 
tunity to carry on an investigation of some 
special problem. Has had experience in such 

work on more general lines. 


OUNG man, who is to do graduate work during 
the summer months, wishes opportunity to do 
evening work in New York settlement. 


7OUNG women of experience with children, either 
as primary or kindergarten teachers, or ag 
yolunteer workers in the settlements, wish op- 
pormultles in the Fresh Air Work in the vicinity of 
ew York. 


ANTED—Men of experience for openings as 
Superintendents of Boys’ Clubs, both in the East 
and the Middle West. 


ANTED—Young man as resident for winter i 
WW Suburban settlement Board at Maton ate 
in return for two evenings’ work. 


ANTED—Young women residents-in-training i 
WW a settlement in Eastern city. Amount of salary. 
sufficient only to cover cost of board and room. 


ANTED—Woman of experience to ex 
WV work of a well-established setlenenbitrns 


ducted in connection with a church i 
anna h in an east- 


ANTED—A general secretary for nei 

work on a large scale of over 20 vous’ ced 
ye Chiefly among Italians, Hebrews and Negrocn: 
Office forces of 12 clerks, Clubs and Work well estab- 
lished and prosperous. Visiting Nursing, Rain Da 
Clubs, Pasteurized Milk Station, Library, ete. Ss 7 


THE BetuH Israc. Hospitar 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NUR 
offers a two years’ course in the study yteete t 
women from 2i to 33 years of age, with High School 


education. An allowance of $ 
, 7.00 and $10.00 
er month is made f i m . 
For information address. uniforms and books. 


Superintendent School of Nurs 
es 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL, 
Cherry Street, New York City 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


ae The legislature of the state 
Legislation in Of Minnesota, which has 
Minnesota. : : ; 
just adjourned, enacted a 

number of laws of special interest to so- 
cial workers. The delegates attending 
the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction in Minneapolis next 
month will find much of this legislation 
well worth studying. Beside the enact- 
ment of the law establishing a State 
Board of Visitors for the public institu- 
tions, of which mention was _ recently 
made in CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS, 
other advance legislation was. effected. 
One new law deserving notice is that 
providing detention hospitals at the state 
hospitals for the insane. By this means 
all the insane will be detained for a per- 
iod for special examination before being 
placed in the hospital proper. In this 
way it is believed many will be saved the 
necessity of entering the insane hospitals. 
Another law enacted with reference to 
the insane establishes after care by 
means of specially trained state agents. 
The state agency system which has 
proved so effective in work for depend- 
ent and delinquent children and also in 
work for criminals in Minnesota, is thus 
extended to the insane and by the same 
law it is extended to persons discharged 
from the school for the feeble minded 
and the colony for epileptics. Other laws 
relating to the insane, establish a hospi- 
tal for the dangerous or criminal insane 
at St. Peter and make more effective the 
provision for tuberculosis hospitals in 
connection with the three insane hos- 
pitals. A law was passed to establish 
an industrial school for girls. This law 
has been greatly needed for many years, 
but differences of opinion as to method 
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have prevented its enactment. The peo- 
ple of Red Wing, where the Training 
School for Boys and Girls is now lo- 
cated, have desired to have the new 
school for girls located at that city. 
There has been a strong feeling in the 
state in opposition to this, among the 
social workers. The new law does not 
settle this question but turns the location 
of the new institution over to the State 
Board of Control. Another important 
law relating to children was a compre- 
hensive delinquent parent law, providing 
for the punishment of parents or other 
people who cause or contribute to the 
dependency or delinquency of children. 
Another measure gives the three large 
cities the authority to establish detention 
homes for delinquent and dependent 
children, under the direction of the ju- 
venile courts. Other laws related to this 
subject render easier the working of the 
probation laws, increase the salaries of 
probation officers and also provide extra 
clerks for the juvenile courts. The state 
hospital for Crippled and Deformed 
Children has been operated in a wing 
of the St. Paul City Hospital. A law 
was enacted to build a new institution 
for this purpose, the city of St. Paul do- 
nating a large tract of timbered land on 
the outskirts of the city to be used in 
connection with the hospital. The State 
Sanatorium for Consumptives received 
attention again at the hand of the legis- 
lature. Another law establishes a hos- 
pital farm for inebriates. Under the 
terms of this measure inebriates will be 
committed on a substantially indetermin- 
ate sentence, to be discharged when 
cured; by another law it is forbidden to 
send drunkards to prison for the first of- 
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fense. A law was passed establishing 
state registration of nurses. Other laws 
enacted make education compulsory for 
deaf children, render more effective the 
child labor laws, provide a woman fac- 
tory inspector, enlarge the scope of the 
bureau of labor and.change its name to 
the Bureau of Labor, Industries and 
Commerce, establish free public em- 
ployment bureaus in the cities of St. 
Paul and Duluth as well as in Minne- 
apolis, make more effective the regula- 
tions concerning private employment 
bureaus, simplifying the caring for 
animals exposed to the weather, make 
more stringent the laws relating to the 
sale of liquor to minors and drunkards, 
simplify procedure on the part of health 
boards in the control of infectious dis- 
eases, abatement of nuisances and collec- 
tion of vital statistics, open the way for 
the establishment of public baths in cities 
having from twenty thousand to fifty 
thousand inhabitants, limiting the num- 
ber of state prisoners that may be em- 
ployed at any particular occupation, with 
certain exceptions, make it illegal for 
junk dealers to buy from minors, ren- 
der more effective the laws relating to 
pure food, transfer Itasca State Park to 
the State Forestry Board and provide for 
restocking forest reserves. The appro- 
priations for the state institutions were 
increased. Among other laws enacted 
are those empowering cities to take over 
the ownership of public utilities, estab- 
lishing a maximum two cent rate for 
passengers on railways and changing the 
law relating to free transportation on 
railways to conform to the national law 
on this subject. 


Medical Dr. John B. Hawes, of the 
Inspection M 

fomBeeton assachusetts General 
Schools. 


Hospital, Boston, in a re- 
cent address on Fighting Tuberculosis 
in the Homes of the People made some 
very positive criticisms of the present 
methods of school medical inspection in 
that city. He said, in brief, that the in- 
spections were perfunctory, the teachers 
indifferent, and the inspectors, with 
some few exceptions, lax. It is also an 
open fact that the rules of the Board of 
Health do not allow practical work to be 
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done by the inspectors. From the ex- 
perience of London, Paris, New York, 
and other cities, enough definite data 
have now been gathered to show beyond 
a doubt that the factor in public school 
medical inspection which changes the 
whole character of the work from an 
academic and ineffective routine, to a 
practical, useful, and definite piece of 
sanitary prophylaxis and prevention, is 
the trained nurse, when introduced into 
the school with authority from the medi- 
cal officers to perform definite nursing 
duties, to carry out definite treatment 
under the physician’s orders, and to go 
as a sanitary teacher (not inspector 
only) into the homes of the children. 
It has been found that when this is 
done the teachers become keenly inter- 
ested and are effective allies in guarding 
the children’s health. The teachers can- 
not be expected to be interested in a dull 
and fruitless routine which interrupts 
their own work to no purpose. Further, 
it is found that the parents remain abso- 
lutely untouched and unmoved by the 
formal hollowness of mere “inspection” 
but that they, too, respond with grati- 
tude and alacrity when they find that 
care, treatment, observation, and prac- 
tical results follow. It is quite generally 
understood that the chief obstacle to in- 
troducing practical and effective meth- 
ods in public school inspection is the 
supposition that the treatment of chil- 
dren by a public board will be resented 
by the profession at large as an infringe- 
ment of private practice. Set in motion, 
this bugbear is found to be made of 
straw: » AS a! matter lof sfactuaunana: 
more cases of school children needing 
consecutive medical treatment are 
brought to the private practitioner by the 
nurse, than he now sees, for under the 
present mode of inspection in Boston, 
the ailments of the child are usually 
passed over, and, to judge by the early 
experience of New York, are not treated 
even when discovered. Boston had the 
distinction of being the first American 
city to establish medical inspection in 
the schools; the authorities there should 
now show equal initiative in abandoning 
academic and useless methods; intro- 
ducing a corps of school nurses under 
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the Board of Health, and stimulating 
that body to extend its functions in the 
school, to order treatment in all minor 
cases, and to make the nurse responsible 
for carrying out this minor treatment, 
either in the school or in the home, and 
to charge her further with seeing that alf 
major cases are submitted to medical or 
surgical care, whether by the private 
practitioner, the hospital, or the dispen- 
sary. 


The Public Hospital Com- 
mission of New York was 
appointed by the mayor on 
January 31, 1906, for the purpose of de- 
vising some comprehensive plan for the 
reorganization, extension and adminis- 
tration of the public hospital system. In 
view of the extensive plans for the fu- 
ture by the Departments of Health and 
Public Charities and by the trustees of 
Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, the mayor 
considers it most important that the 
present hospital system should be inves- 
tigated and improved, to the end that a 
general scheme of administration may 
be adopted. Edward M. Grout is chair- 
man of the commission and William R. 
Stewart, secretary. The following are 
the members: 


New York’s 
Hospital 
Commission. 


Dr. Clinton L. Bagg, Dr. Simon Baruch, 
Nathan Bijur, Dr. John W. Brannan, Ed- 
mond J. Butler, George F. Canfield, Dr. 
Charles H. Chetwood, Dr. Floyd M. Crandall, 
Dr. Thomas Darlington, Martin Erdmann, 
Charles W. Fornes, Edward M. Grout, Rob- 
ert W. Hebberd, Clement March, Thomas 
M. Mulry, Eugene A. Philbin, William R. 
Stewart, Howard Townsend, Gaylord S. 
White, William G. Willcox. Raymond F. Al- 
mirall is consulting architect and Orlando F. 
Lewis is assistant secretary. 

For a year following its appointment, 
in the absence of any appropriation, the 
commission was largely quiescent. 
Since March last the executive com- 
mittee has held sessions every two 
weeks, on Monday afternoon, in the 
rooms of the State Board of Charities, 
Fourth avenue and Twenty-second 
street. The commission has received 
extended reports of present conditions 
and plans and future needs from the De- 
partment of Public Charities, the presi- 
dent of Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, 
and the Department of Health. Repre- 
sentatives of the board of managers and 
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the staff of the Manhattan State Hospi- 
tal for the Insane have appeared be- 
fore the commission, urging favorable 
recommendation of the requested exten- 
sion of the lease of Ward’s Island to the 
state by the city, which lease terminates 
in 1912. After the above mentioned de- 
partments have completed their reports 
to the commission, the representatives of 
the private hospitals of the city are to 
be requested to present in detail the 
present conditions of the private hospital 
service in the city. 

The commission visited the Manhattan 
State Hospital on Saturday, April 6, 
making a thorough inspection of the 
buildings and grounds. At the last meet- 
ing on May 6, the executive committee 
made the following recommendation to 
the mayor: 


In reference to the requested extension of 
the lease of Ward’s Island to the state by 
the city, to be used for purposes of a State 


‘Hospital for the Insane, it is the opinion of 


the commission that the city should either 
grant a short extension of the lease, say for 
five years, with the understanding that the 
property is to be surrendered to the city 
at the end of that period, or it should grant 
an extension of not less than fifty years, 
with an agreement upon the part of the state 
that in consideration of such lease, it will 
construct on Ward’s Island a modern hos- 
pital for the care of the insane poor of the 
city of New York, the plans to be approved 
by the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment of the city of New York. 

The executive committee favors the latter 
proposition, because it seems desirable to 
care for the insane of the city at a point 
of easy access by friends and relatives, and 
by those interested in the care of the insane, 
professionally and otherwise, and also be- 
cause the cost will in any event be levied 
mainly upon the city. 

The executive committee recommends that 
if its recommendations meet with the ap- 
proval of the mayor, he request the gover- 
nor of the state to appoint a committee to 
confer with the commission in relation to 
the terms of the proposed agreement. 


The executive committee has also 
called to the attention of the mayor and 
the comptroller the necessity which ex- 
ists for an immediate increase in the ac- 
commodations for advanced cases of pul- 
monary tuberculosis in New York. The 
commission is about to request extended 
information on hospital administration 
from the mayors of all cities in America 
and Europe with a population of 100,000 
and upwards. 
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Legislation Three bills, primarily for 
migtante in the protection of foreign 
New York. 


speaking residents and im- 
migrants have been before the New York 
state legislature this year. They are 
based upon investigations into the con- 
ditions of immigrants and inaugurate 
the distinctly new policy of the state 
taking practical measures to safeguard 
the immigrants already here. The first 
of these bills is the one authorizing the 
board of education to regulate the prac- 
tice of midwifery, and thus protect the 
lives of the mothers and the children 
from death and disease. This bill was 
based upon the investigations of the As- 
sociation of Neighborhood Workers, an 
account of which investigation, written 
by Miss F. Elisabeth Crowell, appeared 
in CHARITIES AND THE Commons of 
January 12, 1907, and was endorsed and 
furthered by the County Medical Society, 
the city department of health and other 
organizations. 

The other two bills are companions, 
both introduced by Assemblyman Wells. 
One provides that all persons conducting 
a bank in conjunction with the sale of 
steamship tickets, shall before taking de- 
posits, file a bond of $15,000 with the 
state comptroller. This bill is already a 
law. Before its passage any person 
could open a bank, gather the savings 
of immigrants on the pretext of sending 
them abroad to his family, and then run 
away with all the money. The diffi- 
culty of catching the banker or of prov- 
ing that the money was not sent, left 
the immigrant without any redress. Now 
the bond will operate to bar irresponsi- 
ble men from opening banks and will 
give $15,000 to be distributed among the 
defrauded immigrants if the banker dis- 
appear. These bankers are almost al- 
ways steamship ticket agents as well. 
While there are many honest men who 
deal squarely with their patrons, a 
custom has grown up for the agents 
who are not agents of steamship lines to 
authorize themselves as such, and to sell 
their own personal orders for prepaid 
tickets instead of valid orders issued or 
signed by the steamship lines. These or- 
ders, when presented by the immigrant 
at the port of sailing abroad after he 
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had sold his home out and traveled from 
the interior, are in many hundreds of 
cases not honored, because the agent has 
sold a worthless piece of paper and no 
money for it has been sent the company. 
No amount of money can compensate 
for the suffering of a family, destitute 
and stranded in a strange city to wait un- 
til the worthless ticket comes back to this 
company and more money arrives,—often 
a period of weeks. The fraud of the 
ticket cannot be proved until the family 
is refused passage by the company for 
in some instances the agent does send 
the money. To prevent this hardship 
the bill provides that agents shall not 
advertise as authorized agents or make 
false or misleading statements and that 
they shall not sell tickets or orders un- 
less they are valid, 7. e., signed by the 
steamship companies’ agent. It does 
not restrict the sale of orders by any 
person, but does provide that they must 
be valid and contain certain statements 
on the face of the ticket, showing their 
validity. This bill has passed the As- 
sembly and on Wednesday was advanced 
to third reading by unanimous consent, 
which insures its passage. The research 
department of the Woman’s Municipal 
League and the National Civic Federa- 
tion, through its welfare committee, and 
Marcus M. Marks, its chairman, drafted 
and urged the passage of these bills. 
The Legal Aid Society, Education Al- 
liance and other organizations endorsed 
them. A special committee will doubt- 
less be formed to co-operate with the 
state comptroller and district attorney to 
enforce these laws. 


In connection with the 
meeting of the American 
Ethical Union held at the 
Society: house of the New York Ethical 
Culture Society on May 9 to 12, a 
notable conference on the need and prob- - 
lems of moral education was held on 
Saturday, May 11, the morning session 
being devoted to direct moral instruc- 


tion, the afternoon session to indirect 
moral 


The 
American 
Ethical Union. 


instruction and _ the evening 
given toa consideration of the de- 
mands for moral regeneration in 
the industrial and political life. 
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Gaylord White, of the Union Set- 
tlement, New York, presided in the 
morning, and the program-opened with 
an address by Prof. James H. Leuba, of 
Bryn Mawr, on The Moral Nature of the 
Child in Relation to Moral Education. 
Prof. Leuba made an earnest plea for 
the introduction of moral instruction into 
the curriculum of the public school. Dr. 
John Lovejoy Elliott, of the Hudson 
Guild, New York, and teacher of Ethics 
in the Ethical Culture School, discussed 
Direct Ethical Instruction, speaking es- 
pecially of the use which may be made 
of stories in the younger grades and of 
more analytical work in ethics in the 
high school grades. Miss Alice Seligs- 
berg, of New York, who has recently been 
conducting conferences on moral educa- 
tion, with public school teachers, spoke 
on Moral Instruction in the Public 
Schools, urging that the first step should 
be the preparation of teachers for the 
work of moral instruction by means of 
normal courses, but even preliminary to 
that, the utilization of the present school 
room opportunities such as discipline for 
systematic moral instruction. Dr. Wal- 
ter L. Hervey, of the New York Board 
of Examiners, spoke on Moral Instruc- 
tion in Educational Centers and Y. M. 
C. A.’s, telling of the work which has 
been done in some of the most advanced 
Y. M. C. A. centers as in similar or- 
ganizations. Professor Thomas M. Bal- 
liet, of the New York University School 
of Pedagogy presided at the afternoon 
session, at which Percival Chubb, of the 
Ethical Culture School, discussed Ethical 
Values in Literature, emphasizing the 
possible use of literature for moral in- 
struction and also the use of the festival 
for moral as well as cultural ends. Rob- 
ert A. Woods, of South End House, 
Boston, presented a paper on Ethical 
Construction as a Preparation for Ethical 
Instruction, emphasizing the need of the 
co-ordination of practical, social effort 
with the development of a higher moral 
ideal. Dr. David Saville Muzzey, of the 
history department of the Ethical Culture 
School,. spoke on the value of history 
for moral instruction, emphasizing par- 
ticularly the appeal which history makes 
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through the consciousness of struggle 
which it inspires to the will of the stu- 
dent. Edwin D. Mead, of Boston, dis- 
cussed The Teaching of Civics, and out- 
lined the opportunity which this stb- 
ject offers for the school room and for 
other educational associations. The 
evening program presented a somewhat 
unusual method of approach to the social 
and industrial problems, John Clyde Os- 
wald, publisher of The American Printer, 
New York, speaking on Moral Quali- 
ties Demanded in the Employer, Timothy 
Healy, president of the Stationary Fire- 
men’s Union, New York, telling about 
The Moral Qualities Demanded in the 
Employe, both speakers keeping some- 
what clear of the usual discussion of the 
labor struggle and concerning themselves 
primarily with the moral interests in 
both employer and employe. Herbert 
Parsons, of New York, spoke on The 
Moral Qualities Demanded in Political 
Life, including the politician as well as 
the citizen in his discussion of the need 
of a higher moral ideal in the political 
life, and Professor Charles Zueblin, of 
the University of Chicago, completed the 
program with an address on The Moral 
Qualities Demanded in the Democratic 
Citizen. As an outcome of this meeting, 
the suggestion made by Percival Chubb 
that the Moral Instruction League should 
be organized, met with approval, and 
names were recorded of those who would 
take part in the organization of such a 
league. The Moral Instruction League, 
patterned somewhat after the plan of 
similar organizations in England and 
Germany, might undertake the task as 
outlined by Miss Seligsberg, of gather- 
ing material which may be valuable for 
moral instruction, undertaking to formu- 
late normal courses which may be in- 
troduced at various educational centers 
and in other ways preparing for a more 
adequate introduction of moral instruc- 
tion in the public and private schools. 
Those who may be interested to co- 
operate in the organization of such a 
league may communicate with Mr. L. W. 
Sprague, 33 Central Park West, New 
York city. 
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Chicago’s A struggle of three years 
saiitzry has at last been decided by 
Inspector. the action of Chicagos 
civil service commissioners restoring 


Charles B. Ball to the office of chief 
sanitary inspector from which he was 
ejected three years ago by a court order. 
The matter has been in the courts ever 
since, and was ended by a reverse decis- 
ion of a higher court and the opinion of 
the corporation counsel of the city of 
Chicago declaring that it was the duty 
of the commissioners to certify Mr. Ball 
to the position. The case involved much 
of significance. Mr. Ball, who was 
formerly chief tenement inspector under 
the Low administration in New York 
city, was brought to Chicago by the City 
Homes Association which desired that 
he enter the civil service examination for 
chief sanitary inspector. In this he stood 
at the head of the list and assumed office 
only to be removed by order of Judge 
Hanecy, the contention being that he 
was a non-resident and not eligible for 
office. Perry L. Hedrick, of Chicago, 
who stood second in the examination, 
was therefore certified to the position 
and he held it until he was recently sus- 
pended by the Civil Service Commission 
pending his trial on a charge alleging 
bribery. It should be borne in mind that 
this latter court proceeding, which has 
not yet been tried, is entirely irrelevant 
to the litigation over the right to hold 
the office of chief sanitary inspector. 
The regaining of the inspectorship by 
Mr. Ball means that the municipality is 
upheld in securing the services of the best 
man it could find available, regardless 
of his residence, and that the City Homes 
Association, devoted to improving the 
tenement and housing conditions of Chi- 
cago, has at last been successful in its 
effort to place its candidate, a man of 
wide experience in Washington and New 
York movements for improved housing 
in a position where he can accomplish 
much for better conditions in Chicago. 
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During the three years of _the legai 
struggle Mr. Ball has been acting as sec- 
retary of the City Homes Association, 
in which position he has carried through 
investigations of much value, and has 
been alert in watching housing legisla- 
tion in the city council, rallying support 
to several measures of social value, and 
organizing effective opposition to dan- 
gerous attacks on the better features of 
the present code. 


What A remark made by Dr. S. 
aeeeepet ee La Knopf of New York in 
Washington. g discussion in a section 


meeting at the Washington convention 
of the National Tuberculosis Association, 
was twisted by a Philadelphia newspaper 
correspondent and has been published 
broadcast. The remark was to the ef- 
fect—a medical commonplace—that mor- 
phine should be administered to a pa- 
tient in the last stages of consumption 
in a way to relieve his suffering. The 
newspaper report distorted this into 
“kill your dying consumptives quickly 
and painlessly by heavy doses of mor- 
pine.” Quite apart from the false posi- 
tion in which the speaker was placed and 
the injury done him, the publication of 
such a piece of sensationalism cannot 
fail to have a very deleterious effect upon 
impressionable tuberculosis __ patients 
throughout the country and may keep 
others from seeking needed medical aid. 
Dr. George Dock, of Ann Arbor, chair- 
man of the section, writes as follows to 
Dr. Knopf: 


I heard clearly what you said. I am sure 
I know what you meant, and am sure that 
everybody in the room must have under- 
stood what you said. Your words could not 
possibly be converted into the meaning 
given in the North American. It was per- 
fectly clear that you meant to relieve pa- 
tients in the last stages. Everybody knows 
that this prolongs life, while making it 
very much easier for the patient. The 
publication of such an outrageous lie is a 
most shocking thing in its possible effects 
pas thousands of invalids all over the coun- 
ry. 


Federated Support of Charities 
Is It Practicable? 


Isaac C. 


In a suburban community with a pop- 
ulation of about 60,000 not far from 
New York, the support of its charities 
has always been at best a_ trou- 
blesome and of late a difficult problem. 
The community is amply supplied with 
charitable and philanthropic organiza- 
tions which have been faithfully adminis- 
tered by their boards of management and 
financed independently of each other by 
the usual methods. In the past these 
were sufficient, but with the growth of 
the community came a corresponding in- 
crease in the needs of the charities and 
the old methods are proving inadequate 
for their necessary support. This increas- 
ing difficulty led some of the men active- 
ly interested in certain of the organiza- 
tions to consider whether some better 
scheme for common support could not 
be devised. They were under the im- 
pression that in a community of moder- 
ate size, blessed with numerous char- 
itable and philanthropic organizations, 
there must be much duplication in giving, 
and that the main support of the differ- 
ent organizations was falling upon a lim- 
ited number of the more able and more 
generous of their fellow citizens. It 
seemed to them that some plan could 
be devised which would enable all the 
organizations to attack unitedly the fi- 
nancial side of their work and that if this 
idea could be embodied in an efficient, 
workable plan, it would be for the ad- 
vantage of all. Accordingly last spring 
a small committee was appointed com- 
posed of representatives from several of 
the charities to investigate and see 
whether a plan would be feasible, such 
as that successfully in use for some 
years past by the Jewish charities in a 
number of our cities. 

The committee began by an examina- 
tion of the existing situation to deter- 
mine the sources of the support of the 
local organizations and to see how far 
this would confirm their views in refer- 
ence thereto. They found that the re- 
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ceipts of the various charitable organi- 
zations fell mainly into four classes: 


(1) The income from invested funds. 

(2) The earnings of some of the in- 
stitutions. 

(3) ¢Direct 
public. 


(4) The proceeds of sales, fairs, and 
theatrical and other entertainments. 


contributions from the 


The income included in the first two 
classes did not come within the scope of 
the inquiry. 

The receipts in the third class consti- 
tuted the largest source of income and 
were made up of contributions from in- 
dividuals, churches, Sunday schools and 
other organizations. While these were 
the largest in amount they were of a 
somewhat fluctuating nature. Some 
were given by subscribers who could be 
depended on from year to year, but 
many were given without any obliga- 
tion or intention of their being repeated. 
Contributions of this class reached the 
treasury of the societies without any 
great expense and netted within a small 
percentage of the full amount contribut- 
ed. The collection of the items of this 
class depended largely upon the ingenu- 
ity and perseverance of the managers 
of the different organizations and kept 
the finance committees pretty constantly 
at work. 

The fourth item did not enter into the 
receipts of all the societies, but where it 
was employed it constituted an important 
part of their income. Unfortunately 
the amounts spent by those supporting 
the various entertainments were subject 
to a large deduction for expenses and 
it sometimes happened that only a small 
percentage of the gross receipts reached 
the treasury of the society. This method 
seemed economically wasteful and it was 
believed that the same amount of effort 
devoted to disseminating throughout the 
community fuller information regarding 
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the different societies and their needs, 
and to direct solicitation, would have 
produced greater net results. 

On the other hand, the contributors 
actual or prospective found themselves 
continually appealed to, sometimes per- 
sonally, sometimes through the mail, in 
the jatter case often receiving printed 
circulars enclosing subscription books 
containing lists of more or less prominent 
names with generous amounts attached 
for the stimulation of the prospective 
giver. The effect on the individual who 
was interested in several of the local 
charities, although his separate gifts 
might not be large, was that he felt 
the annoyance of being continually so- 
licited and consequently his gifts were 
apt to aggregate much more in his imag- 
ination than in reality. Some contribu- 
tors were conscientious and systematic 
in making their gifts and sent in their 
contributions at stated intervals without 
solicitation; a larger part, no doubt 
equally conscientious but less systematic, 
remitted promptly when reminded that 
their usual time for payment had come 
round; while a still larger number who 
gave more from the impulse of the mo- 
ment or some other motive, required re- 
peated reminders and even then, in most 
cases probably through inattention, their 
names often failed to appear among the 
contributors. 

Aside from the forgetful givers above 
mentioned, the lists of subscribers 
naturally tended to decrease by reason of 
deaths and removals, so that it was nec- 
essary for the managers of the different 
societies continually to exert themselves 
to make good these losses. As a result 
of all this, the thoughts and efforts of 
the various boards of management had 
to be too much devoted to the question 
of raising money and the individual or 
committee, who could evolve anything 
new or successful for stimulating con- 
tributions, felt very much like the tradi- 
tional public benefactor who succeeded 
in making two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before. 

In order to understand as fully as pos- 
sible the finances of the local charities, 
the annual reports of fifteen of the lead- 
ing organizations were obtained and 
their receipts analyzed so as to deter- 
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mine the individual sources of their in- 
come. These organizations included hos- 
pitals, institutions for the care of chil- 
dren, and societies for settlement and 
fresh air work. The analysis covered 
nearly 7,000 contributions and included 
the tabulation of all individual subscrip- 
tions of $5 and over. The result showed 
that out of the 7,000, there were 1,862 
contributions of $5 and over to the fifteen 
societies made by 1,035 persons, an aver- 


age of less than two each: 


638 persons contributed to 1 society. 


193 2 
93 4c “ “e 3 “e 
51 “ce “ “e 4 “e 
81 “oe “ee “ce 5 oe 
14 “ “e “oe 6 “oe 
6 “ec “ce “e Lf “ee 
uh “ec “a “ee 8 “e 
2 “ “ “ 9 “cs 
1035 “made 1862 contributions. 


The distribution of the contributions 


of the 1,035 persons follows: 


Amount No. Persons Total 

$ 5 $10, 409 $2,071 
10 15, 210 2,118 
15 20, 76 1,146 
20 25, 62 1,048 
25 50, 146 4,452 
50 a Gal 2,889 
75 100, 21 1,737 

— 965 — $15,461 
1006 200, 40 5,322 
200 300, 14 3,191 
300 400, 7 2,275 
400 500, 2 985 
500 600, 2 1,040 
600 700, 1 690 
700 800, al 735 
800 900, 2 1,645 
1800 1900, il 1,845 

— 7 —— $17,728 

1,035 $33,189 


The total contributions analyzed of 
these fifteen societies amounted to $55,- 
088, distributed as follows: 


Individual subscriptions of $5 and 


OVEN ss craretohetata mre wire aetete etaceee eae $33,189 

Anonymous donations, and receipts 
fromichurchesietcn ya 3,855 
Individual subscriptions under $5.. 9,462 
Receipts from fairs, etc........... 8,582 
$55,088 


In this total is not included interest 
on invested funds, nor the earnings of 
any of the societies, but only sums col- 
lected from the public included in the 
third and fourth classes above mentioned. 
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The item of $9,462, covering subscrip- 
tions under $5, includes over 5,000 con- 
tributions of ten cents and upward. As 
a result of its work the committee found 
that its views as to the support of the 
local charities were confirmed by the re- 
ports analyzed and that several very in- 
teresting points were brought out. 

In the first place the number of per- 
sons (638) contributing to only one so- 
ciety amounted to over sixty-one per 
cent of the whole and those contributing 
to one, two and three societies amounted 
to nearly ninety per cent, leaving less 
than eleven per cent who contributed to 
more than three. Only two persons con- 
tributed to nine of the fifteen societies 
and none to any great number. As ap- 
pears in the second table there were 409 
contributions of $5 and less than $10, of 
which there were actually 400 contribu- 
tions of $5. Therefore of the 638 per- 
sons who contributed to only one so- 
ciety 400 gave $5 each and this was 
the measure of their support to the fif- 
teen local charities in question, except 
in so far as some may have given 
amounts of less than $5 below which 
limit the tabulation was not carried. 

Dividing the second table into two 
parts containing respectively those who 
gave less than $100 each and those who 
gave $100 or more, it appears that there 
were in the first group 965 persons who 
contributed $15,461, an average of $16 
each, and in the second group seventy 
who gave $17,728, an average of $253 
each. This justified the view expressed 
above that the main support of the char- 
ities of the community fell upon a lim- 
ited number of the more able and more 
generous. 

It seemed also fair to conclude that 
those contributing to the support of but 
one society were actuated by some special 
impulse or personal motive rather than 
by any broad principle of generosity and 
that through the awakening and stimula- 
tion of such a principle the increased 
support required by the growing needs 
of the community could be found. The 
same remark applies to many of the in- 
dividuals in the third table who subscrib- 
ed $9,462 in sums under $5. . 

It is to be hoped that the stimulation 
of conscientious and systematic giving 
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through some federated plan will ren- 
der unnecessary the use of fairs, theatri- 
cal entertainments, etc., for raising 
money. ‘The purchasers of tickets for 
entertainments are doubtless generally 
under the impression that in so doing 
they are giving in charity, but as a mat- 
ter of fact, to the extent to which they 
receive value for their expenditure, they 
are not giving in charity any more than 
if they went to a regular theatre, and it 
often happens that actually but a small 
part of the sum expended for tickets 
reaches the treasury of the society after 
the expenses have been met. The writer 
knows of a case where a friend’s family 
took part in a semi-social entertainment 
for the benefit of a charity where, ac- 
cording to his friend’s recollection, the 
net proceeds bore but a very small pro- 
portion to the gross receipts, and where 
in addition to the amount which he paid 
for tickets, he incurred a direct expense 
of over $80 in connection with the af- 
fair. If the gentleman had sent his 
check for $80 to the institution he would 
have been no poorer and he would have 
had the satisfaction of knowing that the 
full amount which came out of his 
pocket had gone directly into the treas- 
ury of the institution for the support 
of its work. The institution would have 
profited much more than from the same 
amount expended by those patronizing 
the entertainment, and in all probability, 
had the time and labor expended on the 
entertainment been spent in direct ap- 
peal to those who not only supported it 
by buying tickets, but who, in many cases 
no doubt, spent several times as much 
in connection therewith, the net result 
would have been much more profitable. 
The committee expects to follow up its 
inquiry with the proposal of some practic- 
al plan of co-operation. But the answer 
to the question “Is federated support of 
charities practicable?” rests ultimately 
with the givers. If it appeal to them 
as an efficient, business-like, workable 
plan, the answer will be favorable, and 
the various boards of management will 
welcome their release from the continual 
struggle with the financial burden and be 
free to devote themselves to the philan- 
thropic side of their work. 


Consumptive Convalescents and The Land 
Bolton Hall 


Little has as yet been done in provid- 
ing outdoor employment for tubercular 
patients; although the experience of the 
Vacant Lot Gardens in New York and 
Philadelphia in individual cases has 
shown it to be most effective. 

Dr. Trudeau’s sanatorium in the Adi- 
rondacks, however, has just initiated an 
Industrial and Gardening Association 
where patients will be able to employ 
themselves in the open air, eventually to 
support themselves and to learn a trade 
which will keep them outdoors. 

To return an arrested case to the bench 
or to the desk, is generally to re-pro- 
nounce the sentence of death from which 
they have been reprieved. It is, there- 
fore, to be hoped that there will be a 
large and rapid extension of this com- 
monsense principle. If this be so, it 
will more than justify all the effort and 
money that has been spent so far, upon 
Vacant Lot Gardening. 

A plan under discussion will provide 
occupation, training and support for 
those who are convalescent from con- 
sumption. Little work is to be expected 
from those who are ill, but when the 
patient is cured or the disease arrested, 
the person requires outdoor life and the 
opportunity of self support without re- 
turning to indoor labor. 

This is no experiment; it has been 
done on a charitable basis in more than 
twenty places in the United States. That 
it can be done and how it is being done 
by the use of very small patches of land 
intensively used, I have amply shown 
elsewhere. The paralytics, rheumatics, 
drunkards, defectives, invalids, cripples, 
women, even children, can shift for them- 
selves, if they get to mother earth. Says 
Lyman Abbot: “For one man who can 
find a job there are thousands who can 
do a job well when it is found for them.” 
We must find it for them, but how? 

People will work, and work effectively, 
when they have opportunity and intelli- 
gent supervision, and when they see the 


1In my “Three Acres and Liberty,’ Macmillan Com- 
pany, N. Y. 
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results and get the whole proceeds for 
themselves. Get a piece of land; ten 
acres will do, and fifty is not too much; 
it should be near a town or institution 
where the product may be sold. 

’ It is better to pay five hundred dollars 
for an acre of land close to residences 
than a hundred dollars an acre for out- 
lying land, because it is cheaper to get 
stable manure to it, and it is more ac- 
cessible to the cultivators, besides being 
easier to show and closer to the market ; 
and because the rise in the value of the 
land is more certain and_ greater. 

A temporary shelter or a house should 
be put up for superintendence and stor- 
age; tents and shacks will serve for the 
cultivators who desire to live on the 
land. But most of them will go to and 
fro to the work from their residences. 

Everything depends upon the super- 
intendent, who should be capable of 
undertaking the whole affair; finding the 
land; raising the money; having the land 
plowed and getting stable or. other 
manure put upon it. Then let the super- 
intendent see all those who might help 
to buy seeds and plants or get them do- 
nated. Explain the plan to the. culti- 
vators and apportion plots to each, a 
quarter of an acre or less up to even an 
acre, in accordance with the probable 
capacity of each. 

The superintendent, he or she, should 
have hot beds prepared in advance, mark 
out the plots and meet the cultivators by 
appointment at the ground. Instruct 
them as to the preparation of the soil, 
what they should plant and how; which 
way the rows should run, and what must 
be put in each ; how deep the seeds should 
be planted, and every other detail of cul- 
ture. The superintendent should be con- 
stantly on the ground and know and be 
patient with the peculiarities and short- 
comings of the cultivators. There will 
be stupidities and obstinacy enough to 
try the patience of Job, but “the guides 
should not be angry with those who go 
astray.” Any who cannot or will not 
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work, simply forfeit their plots for neg- 
lect or insubordination. 

When all this is done, the enterprise is 
started. The money needed will be: 
Enough to make at least a partial pay- 
ment on the land, to put up the shelter 
and a stable; to get a pair of horses to 
haul manure; to buy seed, and to buy a 
harness, a farm wagon and some kind 
of carriage, a plow, harrow, weeder, 
sprayer and other tools, for all of which 
(exclusive of the land and _ buildings) 
five hundred dollars will be ample. 

The superintendent’s salary should not 
be less than eighteen hundred dollars a 
year, as on that officer’s ability and in- 
telligence the whole thing depends. 
Even if a greenhouse be not used, as it 
is not essential, and if there be no indus- 
trial features added, the superintend- 
ent will find ample work in the winter in 
making the report, lecturing, writing, 
and otherwise extending the scheme. 

To employ those who cannot wait 
even the month or six weeks needed for 
radishes and such quick growing crops 
to mature, there should be a co-operative 
plot on which they may be given work 
at such a rate per hour as the superin- 
tendent thinks their work is worth, the 
crop to belong to the association. 

For this purpose seven hundred dol- 
lars should be enough—say a thousand. 
Another fifteen hundred dollars should 
be added to all this, to avoid running 
short. The building of a house is a 
later matter, but it will naturally follow. 
Even if but half a dozen should be found 
to take up individual plots to begin with, 
there would be no cause for discourage- 
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ment, as the plan here as elsewhere will 
be justified by its works, and experience 
shows that as the first of the succession 
of crops begins to come up, more appli- 
cants for the land are found than can be 
accommodated. 

Some will be found who can take up 
detached bits of land, under the super- 
intendent’s direction and _ preparation, 
and take care of them on their own ac- 
count. Many know how to raise chick- 
ens, flowers, fruits, or small animals, and 
can have a chance to do so. To care for 
an acre intelligently does not take over 
a month’s work altogether during the en- 
tire season even of unskilled labor, and 
when the rudiments of agriculture are 
learned, employment for spare time can 
be found in caring for the yards and plots 
of town residents, and in selling the pro- 
ducts. 

Natural supplementary industries will 
grow up around the headquarters, such 
as preserving fruit and fine vegetables, 
drying kitchen herbs, such as thyme, 
marjorum and summer savory; cake 
baking, candy making, nut shelling, birch 
bark and rustic work; and others can be 
added. Those who can themselves sell 
direct at retail, early, fresh, well selected 
vegetables or flowers, will of course get 
the largest prices. 

The thing that is necessary is to 
make a beginning—now. To wait 
for another year is needlessly to sacri- 
fice not only well-being, but lives. Do 
not be discouraged because the season 
is already advanced. There are crops 
that can profitably be planted as late as 


July. 


Treatment of Children 


Child The Connecticut legislature 
peer ee has passed a bill fixing a 
Connecticut. penalty for causing delin- 


quency or dependency of children, which 
provides that “Any parent, guardian, or 
other person who shall by any act or neg- 
lect cause, encourage, contribute to, or be 
responsible for such conduct or condition 
of any child under sixteen years of age as 
by statute is made cause for the commitment 
of such child to the Connecticut school for 


boys, the Connecticut industrial school for 
girls, or a county temporary home, shall be 
fined not more than five hundred dollars, 
or imprisoned not more than six months, or 
both. The court may impose conditions 
upon any person convicted under the pro- 
visions of this act, and so long as such 
person shall comply therewith to the satis- 
faction of the court the sentence imposed 
may be suspended.” “While we have no 
separate juvenile court,’ says David I. 
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Green, superintendent of the Hartford Char- 
ity Organization Society, ‘juvenile cases are 
heard separately in chambers and as we 
have an efficient probation system it seems 
to us we now have the essential features of 
juvenile court work.” 

This Connecticut legislation is another 
outgrowth of articles published in CHARI- 
TIES AND THE Commons on juvenile court 
work. 


Care of Three leading specialists of 
Babies in Baltimore have prepared for 
Institutions. 


the supervisors of the city 
charities a set of requirements for institu- 
tional caring for children. As to air space 
each baby should have 1,000 cubic feet and 
abundant porch space should be provided 
for each baby. There should be provision 
for satisfactory fumigation after infectious 
diseases, and a ward should be held in re- 
serve for the reception of infectious dis- 
eases. There should be an _ experienced 
trained nurse for each twenty babies and 
there should be a nursery maid or other at- 
tendant serving under the direction of the 
nurse for every four babies. Each baby 
should spend at least four hours in the open 
air subject to the direction of the physician. 
The milk supplied to all babies should be 
subject to repeated chemical and bacterio- 
logical examination by the city health de- 
partment, and should contain no more than 
100,000 bacteria to the cubic centimeter. 
The minimum quantity of whole milk sup- 
plied to each baby should be: Under one 
month, one-half pint; between one and three 
months, one pint; over three months, one 
quart. Institutions caring for young babies 
should have suitable apparatus for steriliz- 
ing milk, subject to the approval of the city 
health department. At least twenty nap- 
kins should be supplied to each baby. The 
napkins should be boiled after being soiled. 


Hebrew The directors of the Hebrew 
yeh Sheltéring Guardian Society 
Socieiy. of New York (orphan asy- 


lum) have decided that the time has come 
for a complete change of system. 

The institution, when completed, will re- 
semble as far as possible a model village, 
with its semi-public buildings, its place of 
worship, its hospital, gymnasium, its dwell- 
ing houses, farms and internal sources of 
supply with intercourse from one to the 
other, and all the interest and activity of 
normal, healthy, village communal life. 

The site purchased is at Pleasantville in 
Westchester county, and comprises about 
150 acres, situated in a high, broad valley, 
surrounded by wooded hills, which serve to 
shield it from undue exposure in the winter 
months. 

It is less than two miles from the build- 
ings of the Jewish Protectory and Aid Soci- 
ety, which have just been erected at Haw- 
thorne, and it is hoped that much mutual 
advantage will be gained by the proximity 
of the two institutions. 
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A circular plateau in approximately the 
center of the site, will be the location of the 
group of buildings. The remaining land 
will. be devoted to a farm colony, vegetable 
gardens, pasturage, playgrounds, the athletic 
field and outdoor gymnasium. The land has 
been operated for a farm, and will lend it- 
self admirably for the purpose of the farm 
school, which it is intended to make one of 
the features of the institution. 

Harry Allan Jacobs and Max G. Heidel- 
berg, associated architects, have been com- 
mhissioned to design the buildings. When 
the institution is completed it will accommo- 
date about one thousand children, but for 
the present it is contemplated to build suffi- 
cient to house about two hundred and fifty 
(250). As additional money is raised, the 
additional buildings will be erected. 

It is hoped that memorials will be insti- 
tuted in the form of cottages, which will be 
named after those in whose honor they are 
founded. - 

The group will comprise an administration 
building and schoolhouse, technical shops, @ 
laundry and general storage supply build- 
ing, a model farm building, superintendent’s 
house, and about twelve cottages. Eventu- 
ally it is intended to erect a synagogue and 
gymnasium and the additional cottages. A 
cottage unit of twenty-eight has been deter- 
mined upon. Each cottage will resemble a 
simple, inexpensive home. Hach cottage will 
contain in addition to the dormitories, a 
dining room, a kitchen, a large living room, 
the house mother and teacher’s rooms and 
the lavatories. 

A hospital and detention cottage is to be 
erected, containing the usual equipment of 
a small village hospital. In addition to the 
hospital several isolated pavilions will be 
erected for use in case of an epidemic of a 
contagious sickness. 

Not the least interesting feature of the in- 
stitution will be the model farm colony. It 
is proposed to erect concrete cow barns and 
stables, chicken runs, silos and all the nec- 
essary plant for a sanitary farm colony. 
The work of construction on the buildings is 
to be begun in the spring. 

Adolph Lewisohn is president of the He- 
brew Sheltering Guardian Society, Mr. Al- 
bert Lewisohn, treasurer, and Mr. Joseph L. 
ee eae chairman of the building com- 
mittee. 


Hebrew A death rate of only 3.76 per 
Infant Asylum, cent in a total of two hun- 
New York. dred and sixty-six children 
all under the age of four years, is the 
record reported by the trustees of the 
Hebrew Infant Asylum, New York, in re- 
viewing the work of the year just past. 
This result is the more extraordinary when 
considered in the light of the fact that it is a 
congregate institution with practically no fa- 
cilities for isolation, and that during the 
whole of last winter the asylum was under 
quarantine with the exception of four weeks. 
The directors of the asylum are now endeav- 
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oring to secure funds for the new building 
designed to meet the special problems arising 
in the care of infants. There are to be two 
buildings, the smaller one a hospital and 
isolation ward and the larger one the insti- 
tution proper which will be divided into 
several wings each of which will contain its 
own dormitory, play room and kindergarten; 
any wing can at any time be completely shut 
off from the others. The capacity of the 
new home will be. about three hundred 
which more than doubles the present capac- 
ity. Benno Neuberger has been succeeded 
as president by Charles Dittman. 

The new buildings are to be situated at 
Kingsbridge road and Aqueduct avenue, just 
in the rear of the Roman Catholic Orphan 
Asylum. 


sevish The Allgemeine Zeitung is 
Geile authority for the statement 
Germany. that in commemoration of 


the twenty-fifth wedding anniversary of the 
emperor a new institution is to be founded 
immediately for Jewish defective children. 
An appropriation has already been made for 
a building fund, and the institution is to be 
Opened as speedily as possible. It appears 
from the article quoted that with the ex- 
ception of the care given to deaf and dumb 
children other Jewish defectives are not 
cared for in Germany and that even the ar- 
rangements for the care of the deaf and 
dumb are inadequate to meet the demands. 

It is pointed out that in Vienna there ex- 
ists a National Jewish Blind Asylum and 
also an excellent Jewish Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb. 

Appended to the articie is a _ statistical 
table showing the location of the Jewish or- 
phan asylums throughout the German em- 
pire, the number of their inmates, their fin- 
ancial resources and the cost of their main- 
tenance. The statistics are concluded with 
a graphic contrast showing a statement of 
the same character concerning the one 
asylum for the deaf and dumb in the whole 
empire. The statement shows that this 
asylum cares for twice as many inmates as 
the orphan asylum having the smallest fin- 
ancial resource, and that it does this on one- 
tenth of the amount possessed by the orphan 
asylum with which it is directly contrasted. 


After a year’s trial of the 
probation system in the po- 
lice court of Syracuse, N. Y., 
Lloyd L. Cheney, the chief probation officer 
of the city, gives some crude, but neverthe- 
less interesting figures regarding the pe- 
ecuniary saving of probation to Syracuse. 
“The total amount appropriated by the 
city last year (1906) for children’s court 
and probation work was $1,500. When it is 
considered that Syracuse, like other cities, 
has hundreds of thousands of dollars in- 
vested in jails, criminal courts and peni- 
tentiaries, and expends annually an equally 
vast sum in maintaining its policemen, sher- 
{ffs, jailors and penal institutions, and that 
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over half of the criminals are among the 
young men, it would seem a most wise and 
economic policy on the part of the adminis- 
tration to make the expenditure of this 
small sum for the prevention of crime among 
the youths of the city. In giving any figures 
for the past year it must be remembered 
that the probation system proper was in 
vogue only since May. 

“During the year ninety juveniles were 
placed on probation. Of this number fif- 
teen were afterward committed to institu- 
tions. Of the remaining seventy-five it is 
safe to assume that under the old system 
at least one-third, or twenty-five, would have 
been committed to some institution. The 
average time of commitment would have 
been at least one year, at a minimum ex- 
pense of $200 per individual. This would 
have meant an expenditure of $5,000. Dur- 
ing the year 192 adults were placed on 
probation, of whom twenty were afterward 
committed. That one-third of the remainder, 
or about fifty-five, would have been commit- 
ted without the probation system, for an 
average term of three months, is a conserva- 
tive estimate. At a cost of fifty cents per 
day these adults would, then, have cost the 
city $2,475. According to this estimate, the 
first year of probation in Syracuse saved the 
city $7,574, with a total expense of less than 
$1,500. 

The system in Syracuse differs from 
that used in many cities, in that adults, as 
well as juveniles, are placed on probation. 
The efforts with adults have been quite as 
successful as with children, and there has 
been a much larger number of the former 
cases. The principal offenses charged against 
adults placed on probation are public in- 
toxication, petit larceny and non-support. 


The fifth session of the Vine- 
ing “Special” land Summer School for 
Children. Teachers at Vineland, N. J., 
opens on July 15 and continues until August 
24. 

The session is conducted by the New Jer- 
sey Training School for feeble minded boys 
and girls. 

The purpose of the school is to give pro- 
fessional training to those who desire to 
teach in the special classes in the public 
schools and to fit teachers and others to 
better understand peculiar, backward and 
“special” children. 

The work is carried on along three lines: 

1. Observing and teaching the feeble mind- 
ed children in their school rooms, directed 
by the principal of the schools, Miss Alice 
F. Morrison. 

2. Laboratory work in examining, testing 
and studying feeble-minded children, direct- 
ed by the chief of the paidological staff, Dr. 
Henry H. Goddard. ; 

3. Lectures, quizzes and assigned reading 
by the superintendent and members of the 
staff. 

E. R. Johnstone is superintendent of the 


school. 
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National Jewish Hospital, Denver.—The 
National Jewish Hospital for Consumptives 
at Denver is making preparations for 
its annual meeting on June 9. At that 
time the new women’s pavilion will be 
opened, the Adolph Lewisohn Chapel dedi- 
cated and a ward endowed in memory of 
the late Leo M. Levi, will be opened with 
appropriate ceremonies. A new solarium 
for the Guggenheim pavilion is to be com- 
pleted by the dedication day. It has been 
suggested to the trade school of the hospital 
by the South Bend Concrete Machinery Com- 
pany that the patients be taught the manu- 
facture of hollow concrete blocks. 


New Settlement, Kansas City—A new 
settlement house that will have a day 
nursery, kindergarten, night school, free 
baths and a dispensary has been op- 
ened by the United Jewish Charities of 
Kansas City, Mo. Miss Maria Binswrengler 
of Fort Worth, Texas, will be in charge of 
the settlement work. 


Social Courses in Philadelphia.—The sec- 
ond year of the ‘“‘Course in Social Work” 
at the University of Pennsylvania is nearing 
a successful close. It has filled a need in 
the city and its success in the future is as- 
sured. The object of the course is similar 
to that of the School of Philanthropy of 
New York city, i. e., to give a scientific train- 
ing to those engaged or interested in social 
work. The work for 1907 has been under 
the able direction of Dr. Samuel McCune 
Lindsay, Dr. James T. Young and Dr. Carl 
Kelsey. Lectures have been given by heads 
of various local charities as well as by some 
of those of neighboring cities. The work 
included two lectures a week and various 
field trips to the surrounding institutions 
in order that the student may face some of 
the problems involved in class discussions. 


Fitchburg Tuberculosis Movement—A 
movement has been organized among 
members of Fitchburg Ministers’ Union, 
Fitchburg Woman’s Club, Fitchburg Medical 
Club, for an organization for the promotion 
of education as to treatment of tuberculosis, 
with the ultimate end of establishing an iso- 
lation hospital for advanced cases. A _ pro- 
visional committee consists of Dr. BE. P. 
Miller, Dr. F. H. Thompson, Dr. A. P. Mason, 
Mrs. J. G. Faxon, the Rev. E. B Saunders, 
Charles E. Ware and Mabel M. Cook. 


Jewish Communal Interests, Cleveland.— 
The union of Jewish organizations is the 
latest combination of fraternal orders and 
Synagogues in Cleveland. Some fifty insti- 
tutions are represented in the union by dele- 
gates. The object is to have a central body 
representative of Jewish communal interests. 
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National Farm School.—The National 
Farm School, at Farm School, Bucks County, 
Pa., opened its new class on April 1. The 
school aims to educate lads between the ages 
of sixteen and twenty-one in practical and 
scientific agriculture. It was founded nine 
years ago by Dr. Joseph Krauskopf, of Phila- 
delphia. The Board of the school has sev- 
eral scholarships to offer to acceptable appli- 
cants recommended by societies and organi- 
zations. 


Milwaukee Society of Sanitary and Moral 
Education.—In October, 1906, a movement 
was started in Milwaukee for the formation 
of an organization to combat social diseases. 
The Milwaukee Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Education is the result of this move- 
ment. There are some fifty charter mem- 
bers, numbering prominent professional men 
of the city. The officers are: Honorary pres- 
ident, Geo. H. Noyes; president, Chas. H. 
Beale, D. D.; vice-presidents, John M. Beffel, 
M. D.; E. W. Kellogg, M. D.; Mrs. Julia 
Kurtz; secretaries, corresponding, J. W. 
Coon, M. D.; recording, Mrs. Jas. A. Stewart, 
treasurer Jas. K. Ilsley; executive commit- 
tee, Chas. H. Beale, M. D., John M. Beffel, 
M.D., BE. W. Kellogg, M. D., Mrs. Julia Kurtz, 
J. W. Coon, M. D., Mrs. Jas. A. Stewart. 


Baltimore’s Tuberculosis Hospital—The 
new tuberculosis hospital for Baltimore, for 
which $25,000 were given at the first annual 
meeting of the Federated Jewish Charities, 
has now received assurance of support. 
Twenty men have each promised $500 for 
the next three years toward its maintenance. 


To Country and Cottage—Two of the old- 
est Hebrew Orphan Asylums in America are 
putting themselves in line for the modern 
equipment of cottage institutions or sound- 
ing the alarm for such a move. The Cleve- 
land Orphan Asylum has appointed a com- 
mittee to study the cottage plan in its pos- 
sible application to their specific needs con- 
sisting of Messrs. M. A. Marks, S. Levi, J. 
Furth, A. Waldheim, Sam W. Trost, Emil 
Joseph, Superintendent Wolfenstein and his 
assistant, Mr. Peiser. At the Hebrew Or- 
phan Asylum of New York city at its an- 
nual meeting on Sunday, April 28, it was 
announced that the institution was looking 
for land and expected to move into the 
country at some time in the near future. 
There was an exhibition drill at this annual 
meeting and a most interesting exhibit of 
work of the pupils of the manual training 
and carpentry classes. 


Jewish Families in the Northwest.—The 
Jewish Agriculturists’ Aid Society of Chi- 
cago has aided thirty families to locate on 
farms in the Northwest and of these four- 
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teen purchased farms and twelve entered 
claims for homesteads on free government 
lands. The families are all Russians. 


Simplified Spelling—Shade of Dickens! 
The sociological section of the American 
Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis in session in Washington this 
month agreed that “for purposes of educa- 
tion, people do not expectorate; they spit.” 


Beth-El Sisterhood, New York.—The Beth- 
El Sisterhood of New York has moved 
from its old quarters in East 57th 
street to the new building in East 63rd 
street which was dedicated on Sunday, April 
7. The new building is a four-story struc- 
ture of Harvard brick and white granite 
and its accommodations are so much su- 
perior to the old quarters that the sisterhood 
expects to be able to extend its work to a 
very considerable extent especially in the 
direction of its day nursery and kindergar- 
ten, for which excellent facilities have been 
provided, including a spacious dining room 
on the first floor where the children of work- 
ing mothers will be provided with their 
noon-day meal. The upper floors are devoted 
to club rooms, kindergarten work, library 
and play rooms and there is a roof garden 
for summer work. Mrs. Lazarus Kohns is 
president of the sisterhood. 


Boys’ Clubs in  London.—The  diffi- 
culties that beset a boys’ club in 
London seem to be practically those which 
we must face here. The South London 
Jewish Lads’ Club states in its second an- 
nual report, just issued, that its troubles 
consist in lack of financial support, insuffi- 
cient advertisement—and most familiar of 
all—lack of managers and really capable 
and interested workers. Although the mem- 
bership consists of nearly fifty boys, and 
the club team has been particularly success- 
ful in athletics, they fear that the lack of 
interest in the club as a social center will 
lead to the abandonment of all social work. 


Junior Republic in California—Actuated 
by the appeals of William R. George on be- 
half of the nation’s younger generation, and 
his advocacy of junior republics in various 
parts of the country, a woman, who refuses 
to allow her name to be made public, has 
given $5,000 for the establishment of such 
a community in southern California. The 
gift is conditional upon the raising of a sim- 
ilar amount for the same purpose. 


Settlement Work in Africa—The  settle- 
ment movement has reached even far away 
Johannesburg where the newly formed Mac- 
cabean Society intends to maintain a Jewish 
working men’s club, modelled on the lines 
of Toynbee Hall. The club hopes to pro- 
' yide a center for Jewish social work and 
will inaugurate the usual classes and so- 
cial features as well as university extension 
instruction. 


Bellevue Nurses’ School.—At the com- 
mencement exercises of the class of 1906 of 
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the Bellevue Training School for Nurses, 
New York, it was announced that the con- 
tract had been let for the construction of the 
school’s new five-story building on the block 
along the water front from East Twenty- 
fifth to East Twenty-sixth Street. Construc- 
tion will be started immediately and the 
building should be completed by the fall of 
1908. It was also announced that there will 
be some changes in the organization of the 
school. The institution has been requested 
to provide nurses for the allied hospitals. 
To undertake this work it will be necessary 
to alter its organization. The position of 
general superintendent of training schools 
has been created, and Miss Annie Goodrich 
has been appointed. 


_ To Visiting Nurses.—The Minnesota State 
Graduate Nurses’ Association desiring to 
entertain nurses, attending the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, re- 
quest that all nurses planning to be in Min- 
neapolis at that time, will kindly send their 
names to Miss Marie R. Jamme, Visiting 
Nurse Committee, City and County Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Charity Federation in Memphis.—The 
same story of success through federation 
of charities comes from Memphis, Tenn., at 
the completion of its first year of work done 
in this way, as comes from the _ other 
cities that have tried the plan. The Feder- 
ation of Jewish Charities reports through its 
president, Emil Nathan, that the outlook is 
most hopeful for even greater success in the 
second year. The application of ten Rus- 
sian families for the establishment of a col- 
ony was acted upon by the federation and a. 
stock company capitalized at three thousand 
dollars. The ten families are now located 
on farms near Des Arc, Arkansas. The ex- 
pense of administering the federation was 
less than one-fifth of one per cent of the 
budget, the entire work being done by vol- 
unteers. 


A Summer Home  Investment.—What 
seems to have been one of the best invest- 
ments in real estate ever made by a philan- 
thropic organization is that of the New 
York Children’s Aid Society at Coney Island. 
In 1885 it purchased Lot 387—a strip 300 
feet wide, crossing the island from the At- 
lantic ocean to Gravesend bay—for $6,765. 
Only the block facing the ocean was desired 
and there is a legend that the society of- 
fered the marsh land at the rear for $100 
to the real estate man who arranged the 
transaction. But it was refused. Last year 
this marsh land to the northward of Surf 
avenue was sold for $70,000, and there is 
now a proposal made by Comptroller Metz 
that the society sell the remaining block of 
land to the city to be used as a park, taking 
part value in land on Rockaway Beach, to 
which the home for mothers and sick chil- 
dren would be transferred. A friend of the 
society recently estimated the worth of the 
remainder of the property at something like 
fifty times the original purchase price. 
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Departmental Federation.—Federation and 
unification being in the air, a conference was 
called of the Hebrew Educational Society 
of Brooklyn, the Educational Alliance of 
New York, the Young Men’s Hebrew Associ- 
ation and the Harlem Federation to consider 
the feasibility of improving departmental 
work by the engagement of a specialist in 
each deparment who would have supervision 
of the work in his department in all of these 
organizations. As a result of the confer- 
ence it was thought advisable to begin with 
the club work. The conference met at the 
call of Felix Warburg, who appointed as a 
committee to consider the question in detail, 
Judge Greenbaum of the Educational Alli- 
ance, S. F. Rothschild of the Brooklyn So- 
ciety, Dr. M. H. Harris of the Harlem Fed- 
eration, and Percival S. Menken of the Y. M. 
lal wi 


Superintendent of Inspection—The New 
York State Civil Service Commission will 
hold a competitive examination on June 16, 
1907, for the position of superintendent of 
inspection, salary $2,500 per year. The po- 
sition is an extremely important one. 


Dinner to Governor Hughes.—The New 
York Association of Neighborhood Workers 
will give a dinner to Governor Hughes at 
Clinton Hall on Thursday evening, June 6. 
Tickets may be obtained from Dr. James H. 
Hamilton, University Settlement, 184 Hid- 
ridge street. 
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CHILD LABOR IN RHODE ISLAND 


To THE EDITOR: 

Don’t class us with Pennsylvania. Rhode 
Island is bad enough, but not quite that. 
Our children must go to school until they 
are fourteen—full school year—since Janu- 
ary, 1907. 

Hargiet H. THOMAS, 
Newport. 
STUDIES OF TOWN LIFE 


To THE EDITOR: 

Among the varied suggestions that have 
been made through CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons and elsewhere concerning the lines 
of work that might be undertaken by the 
Sage Foundation, the writer has looked in 
vain for that of one form of inquiry which 
would seem to hold a promise of most help- 
ful and instructive results. 

A study of at least half a dozen of the 
smaller American cities such as Rowntree 
made of York, England, in his Poverty; a 
Study of Town Life, would not only be use- 
ful in itself but might also be made to show 
in their true bearings toward the life of 
the country at large the facts obtained by 
means of the various investigations carried 
on in the great cities. 

To bring the best results these suggested 
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investigations should be made by forces of 
trained workers sufficiently large to com- 
plete them inside a year. The advantages 
of so doing are obvious and, if none of the 
towns selected were larger than York, with 
a little careful planning this could easily 
be done. That it is a thing well worth 
doing and one of the things that the gift 
of the Sage millions makes possible is the 
earnest belief of 
AN INTERESTED OUTSIDER. 


’ Employment Exchange. 
Address all communications to Miss Helen M. Kelsey, 
Editor Employment Exchange of CHARITIES AND THE 
COMMONS, Room 535,156 Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose 
postage if areply is desired. 


OUNG woman who is to be graduated from 
one of the large colleges in June, wishes 
an opportunity to take up social work in 

the Fall. Has held positions of responsibility 
requiring executive ability in student organiza- 
tions. Must be entirely self-supporting. (D726) 


OMAN of experience in teaching and or- 
W ganizing Sunday school work desires posi- 
tion as supervisor of instruction in Sun- 


day school where modern methods are desired. 
(D731) 


ANTED—Woman witb some training or ex- 
perience to become head-worker of an 

Italian settlement in Colorado. The 

work has been carried on for three years and is 
well established. (1634) 


ANTED—Men of experience for openings as 
Superintendents of Boys’ Clubs, both in the East 
and the Middle West. (1589, 1594) 


ANTED—Young man as resident for winter in 
Suburban settlement. Board at reduced rate 
(1593) 


ANTED—Young women residents-in-training in 
a settlement in Eastern city. Amount of salary 
sufficient only to cover cost of board and room. 

(1592) 


WV vwork ofa we of experience to expand the 


in return for two evenings’ work. 


work of a well-established settlement con- 
ducted in connection with a church in an east- 
(1555) 


ANTED—A general secretary for neighborhood 
work on a large scale of over 20 years’ standing. 
Chiefly among Italians, Hebrews and Negroes. 
Office forces of 12 clerks, Clubs and Work well estab- 
lished and prosperous. Visiting Nursing, Rainy Day 
Clubs, Pasteurized Milk Station, Library, etc. (1588) 


THE BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
offers a two years’ course in the study of nursing to 
women from 21 to 33 years of age, with High School 
education. An allowance of $7.00 and $10.00 


er month is made for uniform 7 
For infowpmation address. 9 BUR Oks 


Superintendent Schoo! of Nurses, 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL, 
Cherry Street, New York City. 


ern city. 


Well furnished flat, G6 rooms and 
bath, near Battery; convenient to all 
transportation; for rent June 1-Oct. 1. 
China, linen and _ silverware in- 
cluded. Suitable for teachers, sum- 
mer students, settlement workers, etc. 


Albert de Roode,79 Wall St.,N.Y.City 


JOHN M. GLENN 


Director of the Russell Sage Foundation for the 
Betterment of Social Conditions 


Mr. Glenn was President of 
the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction in 1901 
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The New View 


A Foreword by the Editor 


THE NEW VIEW OF CRIME 


Mr. Howells’s latest heroine is a rich American woman who does go through 
the eye of the needle, and who sees things in her former American home, at a 
distance, from an Altrurian point of view, much as Alice in her travels beyond the 
looking-glass might have seen the things of her ordinary girlhood, when Humpty 
Dumpty or the Caterpillar asks her about them. Among the subjects upon which 
the American heiress discourses to her new friends in Altruria is the treatment of 
crime, and especially the treatment in America of the families of prisoners in 
penitentiaries and reformatories. The Altrurians do not object to the policy of 
making these prisoners work, but they regard it as outrageous. that the state 
should take away their: wages and leave their families to suffer for want of the 
support which they have deprived them of. They say this is punishing the 
mothers and sisters, the wives and children, of the prisoners, and is like putting 
out the eyes of an offender’s innocent relatives, as they have read was done in 
Oriental countries. When the Altrurians asked their informant whether there 
was never any sort of protest against such an atrocious perversion of justice, the 
American is obliged to own that she has never heard the system even criticized. 
“Perhaps,” she adds diffidently, “it has been, but I spoke only from my own 
knowledge.” 

Probably Mr. Howells is under no constraint to charge his characters with 
personal knowledge of what goes on in prison congresses and conferences of 
charities, else she would have had to say that she had heard frequent criticism 

of the system to which she refers. There is, however, justification for the as- 
sumption that our system of dealing with crime and criminals, their families 
and their victims, is not subjected to the radical and persistent criticism which 
its stupidity and inefficiency demand. As we write in a journal of practical phil- 
anthropy and not for entertainment, we do not attempt the impossible task of 
treating the subject with the light touch and the gentle irony which give charm to 
Mr. Howells’s contrast between Altruria and the United States. We must use 
more literal and direct methods of expression; we are on this side of the look- 
ing glass, and seek no miracles. x 

Assuming, then, private property, and such degree of selfishness as we find 
in human nature, and such capacity for self government as exists in American 
countries, are we to be satisfied with our present methods of dealing with crime, 
and especially with the attitude of society towards those who are only charged 
with crime? 

First of all, it is certainly most unsatisfactory that the police force, courts, 
and prisons are to a great extent known and admitted to be integral parts of a 
“system,” organized primarily for personal profit and held together—quite as 
much as when the phrase was coined—by the “cohesive power of public plunder.” 
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In addition to the above the pamphlets of the Field Department have been 
sent, in varying quantities, as requested, to individuals or groups of individuals 
in the following cities: 


Chicago, Ill. Dorchester, Mass. Evanston, Ill. 
Iowa City, Ia. Jamestown, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Brooklyn, N. Y. Brookline, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Baltimore, Md. Boston, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. Y. 
Quincy, Mass. Springfield, Mass. 


Thus in forty-five cities the Field Department has been called upon for service of 
various kinds and of various values. As in all educational work it is difficult to say 
now just how much ground is gained. It is pleasant to note, however, that the Field 
Department has heen informed that in a number of cases its suggestions have already 
been of immediate value. For instance, the Louisville, Ky., society reports that it has 
now developed the first real co-operation in the history of the society. The Young 
Women’s Christian Association of Knoxville, Tenn., which has been doing ordinary relief 
work in that city, has decided that the men must organize a charity organization society 
and the Field Department has been requested to correspond directly with twelve or 
fifteen men in that city, in an effort to get them awakened to conditions which exist 
there. The Colorado Springs Society, long a sort of free lance, has signed the. Trans- 
portation Rules and has indicated its desire to be taken into the orthodox fold. The 
Austin people are now forwarding to the associate editor data regarding every single 
philanthropic agency in a local field as the basis for this department to suggest the spe- 
cific plan for organization. So there might be other illustrations. It is, of course, 
not expected that all of the movements will be successful but if the Field Department 
manages to influence some of the groups so that they organize on a broad and intelligent 
basis, it will certainly be worth while. Many of the societies now in existence, especi- 
ally in the western part of the country, are practically moribund. Their condition may 
‘be often traced to a bad organization. It is in the direction of good organization that 
we hope the Field Department may be of especial use. 

It should be added that in making specific suggestions we always seek to obtain 
as clear and definite a picture as possible of the local situation, realizing that there are 
local elements which must always be taken into account. For instance, the form of 
organization suggested for Pittsburg and Birmingham varies considerably from that 
suggested for Toledo and Knoxville. 

The various societies of the Field Department have sent in returns on a schedule 
of questions regarding public and private out-door relief in their respective cities and 
the influence which their respective societies have had upon public relief. The associate 
editor has been appointed chairman of a committee to publish suggestive case records. 
The question of printing a suggested model for a constitution which might be of use 
for new societies, is now being considered. 

A meeting of the co-operating societies will be held in Minneapolis at the time of 
the National Conference to discuss field work and co-operation with the smaller cities. 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


Chicago’s recent municipal 
election involved much of 
significance for the parks 
and playgrounds of the city. It was im- 
portant not so much because of the can- 
didates on the tickets, although Mayor 
Busse will have the appointment of the 
consolidated park board if the charter 
legislation passed at Springfield meets 
with similar action in the popular refer- 
endum because of the bond issues 
which the people approved by their votes. 
These included $3,000,000 for the South 
Park Board, which has the distinction 
of having established Chicago’s magni- 
ficent system of recreation centers in 
small parks, and $500,000 for the Lincoln 
Park Board, whose field of operations is 
the north division of the city. The bonds 
may be issued for general new park pur- 
poses, or for additions to parks already 
established, but it was understood that 
the people urging the popular approval 
of the bond issues had very definitely in 
mind the extension of the recreation 
center system. The unequal present dis- 
tribution of these people’s club houses, 
with gymnasium, swimming pool and 
playground features, is still further ac- 
centuated by the proportion of these bond 
issues which belong to the South Park 
Board. Much as it is to be regretted 
that the congested West and North sides 
have not yet come into their own, so far 
as recreation centers are concerned, it is 
practically impossible for them to con- 
template as yet the duplication of the 
South Side system. Sixty-two per cent 
of the property in Chicago assessable 
for park purposes, lies within the south 
division which happens to include the 
downtown business district. Despite the 
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fact that the South Park Board has done 
well with its lion’s share, for sixty-seven 
per cent of the city’s park area is under 
its control, the West and North sides have 
cause for just complaint in that between 
them they have but thirty-eight per cent 
of the park funds to divide. What this 
means for the masses of people on these 
two sides is readily appreciated by any- 
one familiar with their vast congested 
districts, which have no counterpart on 
the South Side. Whatever the defects 
of the park consolidation measure passed 
by the legislature, it has elemental jus- 
tice in that it provides that park taxes 
from the city as a whole shall be ex- 
pended on a unified park system for the 
whole city. The proposed board to be 
appointed by the mayor, consists of nine 
members, three from each side of the 
city. Thus far the South Park Board 
has expended in four years $6,500,000 
in establishing the ten recreation centers 
now in operation. It is reported that 
the $3,000,000 new bond issue will be 
available for recreation centers in new 
small parks yet to be acquired. Accord- 
ing to a communication of President 
Henry G. Foreman, the recommenda- 
tions of which were adopted by the board, 
recreation centers are to be established 
in the two large parks of the South Side 
system,—Washington and Jackson. 
While the South Side can point with 
pride to the vast total of $9,500,000 which 
it will have invested wisely in recreation 
centers, the West Side is now able to see 
that its $1,000,000 voted two years ago, 
will soon bear fruit. Three small parks 
with recreation centers will before long 
be fully established in the neediest por- 
tions of its tenement house population. 
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The largest of these, eight acres, already 
has the land provided at a cost of about 
$160,000, located near Northwestern 
University Settlement, and not more than 
three-quarters of a mile from Chicago 
Commons. It will serve both the seven- 
teenth and sixteenth wards, the latter 
densely crowded with Poles, and the 
former with nearly as crowded a popu- 
lation of Poles, Italians and Scandina- 
vians. The disposition of the $500,000 
for the North Side, authorized at this 
year’s election is yet undetermined. A 
few people wish to see it expended for 
small beauty spots and playgrounds in 
congested neighborhoods, one of which 
would be only one and one-third acres in 
extent. These efforts are being dis- 
couraged, however, by an effective coni- 
mittee which greatly desires to see the 
money spent in starting a North Side 
system of recreation centers, and feels 
that this can be done best, by putting 
most of the money into one good recrea- 
tion center in a park of several acres in 
the heart of the congested area. 


Chicago’s That over _five million 
Recreation people patronized Chicago's 
Centers. 


> ten recreation centers dur- 
ing the year ending November 30, 1906, 
is shown in the annual report of the 
South Park commissioners, recently 1s- 
sued. The exact number was 5,473,695. 
Quite as significant as the size of this at- 
tendance, which counts only the number 
of people who made actual use of the va- 
rious facilities, and does not include 
visitors and those who merely looked on 
at games, is its distribution. . The in- 
door gymnasiums had an attendance of 
371,158, but of still greater interest is 
the fact that the number of different in- 
dividuals, as indicated by the registration 
cards, was 31,276, of which 19,535 were 
men and boys and 11,741 women and 
girls. There were 20,750 children under 
sixteen years of age attending, in the 
main, afternoon classes, and_ 10,519 
young men and women attending the 
evening classes. The lunch rooms had 
429,312 customers at five cents or more 
each. Other statistics of attendance are: 
Shower baths, 806,032; swimming. pools, 
705,299; reading rooms, 608,274; social 
gatherings and lectures in the assembly 
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halls, 186,534; use of smaller club rooms 
by 28,239; outdoor gymnasiums, 2,278,- 
847. The greatest vigilance is exercised 
to prevent accidents in the gymnasiums 
and playgrounds. In the outdoor gym- 
nasiums, playgrounds, and ball fields of | 
all ten parks, there were thirty-five 1n- 
juries for the year. Since there are four 
distinct and separate play spaces in each 
park, there was an average of less than 
one injury for each play space. In the 
twenty indoor gymnasiums there were 
twenty-six injuries, and in the ten swim- 
ming pools there were only three injuries 
for the year. Significant indication of 
efficient business administration is fur- 

nished by the laundries and ice cream 

factory, both of which are publicly owned 
and operated by the commissioners. The 
laundering of the bathing suits and 
towels used in the shower baths and 
swimming pools, as well as the tabie 
linen used in the refectories, was done 
in the three laundries at Davis Square, 
Ogden Park, and Mark White Square. 
Giving the laundries credit for the work 
done at the lowest prices obtainable from 
laundrymen for the same kind of work, 
a saving is shown of $9,999.82 for the 
year. The ice cream factory was in 
operation from May 1 to October 1, and 
furnished all of the ice cream for the re- 
fectories and lunch counters, except two. 

The total quantity made in the factory 
during the year was 27,319 gallons, and 
the cost, delivered, to the different re- 
fectories and lunch counters, was sixty- 
one and one-half cents per gallon. No 
expense was spared in the making. To 
maintain the factory cost $22,743.70, 
and the income from the sale of ice cream 

was $23,307.79. ; 


The Pennsylvania legisla- 


Delaney: 

_ A State ture has adjourned without 

Disgrace. : ; 

agit? passing any child labor 
legislation. The injury -inflicted upon 


_the children by the decisions of Judges 


Wheaton and Stahlke, last year, has not 
been remedied by the enactment of the 
bill carefully drawn to meet their ob- 
jections to the law of 1905. The inef- 
fective and inhuman measure which re- 
mains, after their decisions destroyed 
the enforcement clauses, thus distorting 
the law and leaving it a travesty of its 
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framers’ intent, will continue for two 
years to permit children 11, 12 and 13 
years of age to work under false or 
worthless certificates, 12 hours by day 
and (in some industries) 10 hours by 
night. 

This result is due to the joint efforts 
.of certain manufacturing interests and 
the chief factory inspector of Pennsyl- 
vania, John C. Delaney. This officiai 
drafted a bill so bad that the friends ot 
the children were solidly opposed to it. 
He introduced it into the legislature 
through a representative named Hab- 
good who stated that, when he intro- 
duced the bill, he had not read it. 

After much effort on the part of the 
National and the Pennsylvania Child 
Labor Committees, amendments were 
agreed upon by the advocates of the two 
pending bills (the Townsend bill being 
that of the children’s friends and the 
Habgood bill that of their enemies), as 
follows: 


(a) That the hours of labor for children 
under the age of 16 years should be limited 
to 58 in one week; 

(b) That employment certificates should 
be issued by school superintendents, school 
principals and their deputies;. and 

(c) That the right to bring suits against 
law-breakers should be vested in any citizen 
of the state and not confined to the deputy 
factory inspectors. 


Mr. Habgood would doubtless have 
agreed to. these reasonable amendments 
but for pressure brought to bear upon 
him by textile and glass manufacturers 
and the factory inspection department. 

The manufacturers, too, were disposed 
to conduct a fair and honorable fight. 
The textile manufacturers consented to 
the clause fixing fifty-eight hours as the 
working week. The glass manufactur- 
ers stoutly protested against the prohi- 
bition of night-work. In this, however, 
their chief advocate was not a manufac- 
turer, but Mr. Butler, statistician of the 
Department of Factory Inspection. This 
worthy official denied the right of the 
state to interfere in any way with the 
parents’ right over the child, and declar- 
ed that the entire “educational system of 
Pennsylvania is rotten from top to bot- 
tom.’ He made an impassioned appeal 
before the Senate committee, in which 
he said, “to issue certificates by school 
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authorities, I tell you, gentlemen, that’s 
going to cripple the manufacturer . 
and if such a bill goes through, you are 
going to have trouble with your indus- 
tries.” Chief Factory Inspector Delaney 
and Mr. Butler had warned advocates of 
an effective child labor law at the begin- 
ning of the campaign that “unless you 
strike out that prohibition of nightwork, 
the glass manufacturers will come to 
Harrisburg and compel you to do so.” 
Within a week of the close of the ses- 
sion the Habgood bill was called up and, 
all efforts at co-operation having been 
abandoned, the amendments proposed by 
the Child Labor Committee were brougiit 
forward and adopted by substantial ma- 
jorities on the floor of the house. Later, 
however, when the bill was up for final 
passage on a special order requiring a 
two-thirds vote, it was revealed that 
while a majority of the house members 
favored its. adoption, the requisite two- 
thirds vote could not be obtained. 


How Much A summary of the situa- 
Oh Pena- tion suggests the follow- 
sylvanians? ing : 

(1) The Child Labor Committee 


through lack of funds was unable to 
maintain a representative permanently at 
Harrisburg, who through a series of 
weeks might have educated the legisla- 
tors upon this important and difficult 
kind of legislation, to the point of intelli- 
gent and aggressive action. School su- 
perintendents and influential women 
from many clubs did effective work, and 
the Pennsylvania Child Labor Commit- 
tee did all that lay within its power. But 
incessant attention was needed on the 
spot. 

(2) The manufacturers conducted 
their campaign of opposition with skill 
and intelligence, wisely sending to the 
hearings those who represent the best 
features of the various industries, rather 
than their typical features, and who were 
able to impress legislators with the time- 
worn arguments that child labor is bene- 
ficial to the children, to the families, a 
substantial asset in the public wealth and 
the salvation of manufacturing industry. 
The representative of the National Child 
Labor Committee was able to show the 
fallacy of this position; demonstrating, 
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indeed, that the glass industry has in- 
creased more rapidly in Ohio and Illinois 
than in Pennsylvania, although both the 
former states forbid employment at night 
for children under the age of 16 years, 
and that the textile industry (which a 
manufacturer declared is being driven 
from New York by restrictive legislation ) 
has developed there more rapidly since 
1900 than in Pennsylvania. Such argu- 
ments, however, during the closing days 
of the session, appeared to have little 
weight against a combination of manu- 
facturing interests and official influence. 

(3) The school authorities from vari- 
ous parts of the state proved beyond 
question the willingness of school super- 
intendents to undertake the extra labor 
involved in issuing employment certifi- 
cates to children properly entitled to 
them, and in various skirmishes routed 
those who opposed this measure on the 
theory that school superintendents wouid 
refuse to perform this public duty. 

(4) While even the most ardent 
advocates of good child labor laws speak 
respectfully of the frank and able oppo- 
sition of the manufacturers, no one can 
be found who does not feel that Penn- 
sylvania has been disgraced by the atti- 
tude of the Factory Inspection Depart- 
ment. These public servants appointed 
by the state to guard the life and health 
of factory toilers were so evidently deter- 
mined to serve the interests of the manu- 
facturers that all semblance of disinter- 
estedness disappeared. That such manu- 
facturers as can profit by exploiting 
young children who can legally work, by 
means of perjured affidavits, will not fail 
to reward Chief Factory Inspector De- 
laney and his “cabinet” is obvious. Are 
these public servants to be entrusted until 
another legislative session, two years 
hence, with the protection of thousands 
of little children, upon whose scantily re- 
warded labor the gigantic industries of 
the state are said to depend? 


Two Years’ Iwo years of active work 
armaign — of the National Association 
Tuberculosis. for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis were outlined by Dr. 
Livingston Farrand, the executive secre- 
tary, at the recent Washington meeting 


of the association. Dr. Farrand pointed 
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out that from the outset the association 
has emphasized the need of organization 
of state and local societies which should 
make the education of their respective 
communities their main care. When the 
National Association was started two 
years ago there were seven state so- 
cieties in existence, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. There are now 
fifteen formally organized, eight having 
been formed during the last two years 
in New Jersey, Delaware, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Kentucky, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Washington. Provision for 
organization has been practically com- 
pleted in eight others which makes twen- 
ty-three commonwealths definitely in line 
in the campaign. The distribution of 
these state societies shows a strong line 
of organization from New England 
through the north central division and 
extending down the south Atlantic coast. 
The Mississippi valley is also well in 
hand with Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois 
and Missouri alive to the problem and 
working toward its solution. On the 
Pacific coast the Washington association 
is young and vigorous and in southern 
California agitation is active which will 
soon bring about results in the entire 
commonwealth. It is evident that the 
regions at present most in need of defi- 
nite organizations are the South and far 
West. The association is planning an 
active campaign in the southern states 
during the coming year. With regard 
to local organization it was reported that 
of the thirty-eight cities of the United 
States with populations of over 100,000 
there are now definite societies for the 
prevention of tuberculosis in twenty-six. 
Of the remaining twelve of this class 
the situation is being actively canvassed 
in seven and it is hoped that the other 
five will fall in line during the coming 
year. The rapid growth of the organ- 
ized movement is shown by the fact that 
two years ago there were nineteen spec- 
ial local associations or committees for 
the prevention of tuberculosis. In May, 
1906, this number had increased to thirty- 
two, while at the present time there are 
seventy-four, an increase of nearly three 
hundred per cent in two years. De 
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Farrand laid special emphasis upon the 
work accomplished by the exhibition of 
the National Association, which was 
organized in connection with the Com- 
mittee on the Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of New York, in November, 1905. 
This has been shown during the past 
year successively in Milwaukee, Grand 
Rapids, Manistee, Detroit, Toronto, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Mexico City, San 
Antonio, Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Providence. The attendance for the year 
has been 221,981, making a total attend- 
ance since its formation seventeen months 
ago, of 372,000. The exhibition is now 
at Jamestown and it is planned to send 
it through the southern states next win- 
ter. Attention was called to the number 
of local exhibitions which have sprung 
up as a result of this movement. Such 
are already in operation under the aus- 
pices of their respective state or local 
association in New York city, Boston, 
New Jersey, Illinois and Toronto, and 
are being formed in_ the _ states 
of Rhode Island, Maryland, and 
Washington, as well as in the cities 
of Milwaukee and Washington, D. D. 


Mo cea practical results, the in- 

toriums and crease in the establishment 

Dispensaries. Of state sanatoriums is not- 
able. Two years ago there were four 
state sanatoriums in operation, and agi- 
tation had been begun for five others. 
At this time there is definite provision 
for seventeen operating on state lines 
of which fourteen are public foundations, 
while three are under private auspices. 
Bills have been introduced into the leg- 
islatures of many other states and the 
chances of favorable legislation in the 
immediate future are particularly good 
in at least six of these. In the program 
advocated for all local associations stress 
has been laid upon the desirability of ade- 
quate dispensary facilities as a necessary 
factor in the local campaigns. It was 
reported that during the past year eigh- 
teen new special tuberculosis dispensa- 
ries have been opened and agitation is 
in progress for their establishment in 
most of the cities in which organized 
work is now carried on. It is probable 
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that this feature of treatment and pre- 
vention will be one of the most 
striking results of the immediate future. 
Another feature of the campaign of 
which special mention was made was the 
formation of the Western Tuberculosis 
Conference composed of members of the 
National Association from Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri. Two meetings of 
the conference have been held, one in 
Chicago and one in Minneapolis and a 
new impetus given to the already vigor- 
ous work of that group of states. An- 
other act of which the moral as well as 
the practical influence can hardly be over- 
estimated was President Roosevelt's or- 
der issued in February, 1906, in response 
to a resolution of the national associa- 
tion. As the result of the report of a 
special commission the president directed 
that the head of each executive depart- 
ment of the government cause to be 
printed and transmitted to all federal 
buildings under his control rules pre- 
pared by the commission to prevent the 
spread of tuberculosis in such places. 
These rules, carefully drawn up, have 
been so distributed and, particularly 
through the Post Office Department, 
have reached every corner of the United 
States in a way which no other agency 
could compass. It has always been recog- 
nized that probably the strongest aux- 
iliary that could be brought into the edu- 
cational campaign would be the co-opera- 
tion of the women of the country. After 
long preliminary negotiations the im- 
portance of the subject of tuberculosis 
and its prevention was presented at the 
annual meeting of the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs held in St. Paul 
in May. It was voted by that body that 
the subject should be recommended to 
all its branches as a topic of study and 
work for the next two years and the 
executive office has been in correspond- 
ence with the representatives of the 
federation in formulating a program 
which is being sent to all branches of 
that organization in furtherance of the 
plan. The federation is operating par- 
ticularly in those states and communities 
where no organized effort now exists 
and is co-operating with the National As- 
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sociation in its work of education and 
prevention. At the annual conference 
of physical directors of the Y. M. C. A.'s 
of the United States held in Indianapolis 
on May 30, 1906, the subject of tuber- 
culosis and its prevention was presented 
by a representative of the National As- 
sociation and following that meeting 
definite steps were taken to inaugurate 
plans of work for the year. Meetings 
were held in various centers and an out- 
line for lectures to be used by the physical 
directors was drawn up and printed in 
their official organ and the systematic 
presentation of the subject is now being 
carried out in the branches of this or- 
ganization throughout the United States. 
An outline of the plans of the associa- 
tion for the coming year along educa- 
tional lines was given, of which the pro- 
posed campaign through the southern 
states is the main feature. It seems 
reasonable to expect, that with the in- 
creased interest which is being aroused 
in all parts of the United States, the 
next two years will find the country effi- 
ciently organized in every quarter for 
the work of tuberculosis prevention. 


Local preparations for the 
reception and_ entertain- 
ment of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction to 
convene in Minneapolis June 12, are 
completed. Judging from the numerous 
requests for accommodations already re- 
ceived by the local committee, the attend- 
ance promises to be large and representa- 
tive. .In the new City and County Build- 
ing, in Plymouth Church and in the Au- 
ditorium, seating 2,500 people, all within 
torium, seating 2,500 people, all within 
a few blocks of the hotel district, there 
are ample accommodations for all the 
various section and general meetings of 
the conference, as well as convenient 
rooms for use as committee headquar- 
ters. On Saturday afternoon, June 1s, 
the delegates will be the guests of the 
city of Minneapolis on a trolley excursion 
to Lake Minnetonka, where chartered 
boats will take the visitors on a cruise 
around the lake. The Minneapolis Wo- 
men’s Club will give a reception to the 
women delegates of the conference on 


Final Plans 
for National 
Conference. 
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Friday afternoon, June 14, in Alice 
Shevlin Hall, on the University of Min- 
nesota campus. Several delegates have 
been invited to give short talks on sub- 
jects of special interest to club women. 


On Tuesday afternoon, June 18, an op- 
portunity will be given to visit St. Paul 
as the guests of the people of that city. 
Chartered cars will be provided for the 
trip. The new state Capitol, which is 
pronounced one of the finest public 
buildings of its kind in the United States 
will be inspected and from the capitol 
the cars will go to Como Park. Here 
supper will be served by the St. Paul 
Commercial Club. Attention is called to 
the facilities in Minnesota for tak- 
ing a summer vacation before or 
after the conference. There are three 
hundred-sixty-five lakes in Minnesota 
and at a majority of them are to be found 
very desirable summer hotels and board- 
ing places at reasonable rates. Opportu- 
nities for fishing, hunting, sailing and 
bathing abound. Letters recéived at head- 
quarters from governors of several 
states, show the real interest that is be- 
ing manifested by these officials. The 
governor of Colorado has just sent 
his third revised list; others are fre- 
quently sending additions to lists already 
appointed. North Carolina is about to 
spend half a million dollars in extending 
and improving its provision for the in- 
sane. The commission appointed to have 
charge of the work is sending some of its 
members to the conference. The rail- 
road legislation of many western states, 
principally in the way of reducing fare, 
is interfering with excursion rates to 
some extent. The Bulletin for May, 
just out, gives many particulars con- 
cerning rates, as well as a complete pro- 
gram of all the meetings. Persons desir- 
ing extra copies either for themselves or 
for distribution may obtain them by writ- 
ing to Edwin D. Solenberger, City and 
County Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Two important conven- 
tions relating to work for 
children will be held at 
Minneapolis, June 10-12 preceding the 
National Conference. One of these, 
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the fourth annual Conference on the Edu- 
cation of Backward, Truant and Delin- 
quent Children was announced and the 
program outlined in CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons for April 20. The other is 
the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Children’s Home Society, beginning 
Monday evening, June 10, and closing 
Wednesday evening, June 12. The Na- 
tional Children’s Home Society is a fed- 
eration of twenty-seven state children’s 
home societies including the New York 
Children’s Aid Society, the Illinois Chil- 
dren’s Home and Aid Society, the Ore- 
gon Boys and Girls’ Aid Society and the 
children’s home societies of California, 
Colorado, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, Min- 
nesota, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Texas, Virginia, 
Washington,: West Virginia and Wiscon- 
sin. The united work of these federated 
societies constitutes the greatest child 
helping work in the world except that of 
the Barnardo societies in London. The 
program will include addresses from 
President Cyrus Northrop, of the Min- 
nesota State University, the first presi- 
_ dent of the Minnesota Children’s Home 
Society; Prof. Charles R. Henderson, 
D.D., of Chicago University, president 
of the National Children’s Home Society ; 
Homer Folks, secretary of the New York 
Charities Aid Association; C. Loring 
Brace, superintendent of the New York 
Children’s Aid Society, and Hastings H. 
Hart, superintendent of the Illinois Chil- 
dren’s Home and Aid Socety. 


Pennsylvania: A Grave- 
yard for Social Legislation 


Florence Lucas Sanville 


From New York comes cheering news 
of the successful enactment of a law 
limiting the work of children in factories 
to eight hours a day. Massachusetts 
has just prohibited by law the work of 
women and children in textile factories 
after six p.m. In Illinois a progressive 
factory inspector is endeavoring to ob- 
tain more effective legislation against 
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the sweat-shop evil. At this legislative 
feast of her industrial peers, Pennsyl- 
vania sits—the cheerless skeleton of tra- 
dition, all the more mournful by contrast. 
Her legislature has killed or mutilated 
beyond recognition, one after another, 
measures introduced for urgently needed 
industrial or social reform. 

The history of one bill began a year 
ago when a committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of the Consumers’ League 
and of fourteen other organizations, in- 
vestigated sweatshop work in Philadei- 
phia. The results of this inquiry show- 
ed so conclusively congestion and preva- 
lence of evil conditions in sweated indus- 
tries, and the utter lack of adequate regu- 
lation, that the committee felt the first 
need to be legislation which should defi- 
nitely give supervision of these condi- 
tions to the state department where it 
properly belongs,—that of factory in- 
spection. 

The measure which was drawn pro- 
vided for registration, licensing, and ade- 
quate inspection of all places where goods 
afterwards to be sold are made or alter- 
ed under contract ; and it limited all work 
of this class which is carried on in a 
room connected with any part of a tene- 
ment or dwelling, to resident members 
of a family. It aimed to provide, for 
work in Pennsylvania, safeguards 
which are provided in New York and 
Massachusetts, and which the chief in- 
spector of Illinois is endeavoring to pro- 
cure for that state. 

The opponents of the bill were, as 
might have been expected, the merchant 
tailors and certain manufacturers of 
clothing. Its most active and potent 
enemy, however, was the official whose 
first interest should be to see such a 
measure enacted,—namely the chief fac- 
tory inspector of the state. The main 
arguments of the department against the 
bill (made at a Senate hearing), were 
that the inspectors of the department 
were not fit men to enforce provisions of 
a measure which would give them right 
of entrance into private houses; second, 
that the need for such a measure does not 
exist in the state; third, that thirty-nine 
deputies were insufficient to handle the 
work. This last argument is peculiarly 
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significant when it is remembered that 
Commissioner Sherman, with forty-nine 
deputies for his entire state, has persist- 
ently endeavored to enforce the regulia- 
tion of tenement-houses in New York 
with its infinitely more complex prob- 
lems; and Chief Inspector Davies, with 
eighteen inspectors for the state of Ilii- 
nois, has been trying to have a more 
stringent law passed. 

The sweatshop bill passed the House 
without amendment; failed in the Senate, 
was reconsidered and failed finally on 
May 8. 

The fate of two other bills redounds 
as little to the credit of the legislature. 
The bill of the Octavia Hill Association, 
providing for much-needed tenement in- 
spection passed both houses. But in its 
passage through the senate it was shorn 
of all requirements for tenement-houses, 
and provides merely for registration, li- 
censing and quarterly inspection, giving 
the inspectors no provisions to enforce. 
The Department of Health and Charities 
will have charge of the enforcement of 
the measure with two inspectors for 
which the bill provides. The mutilated 
bill now awaits the governor’s signature. 

Most discouraging of all, perhaps, is 
the failure of all child-labor legislation 
at this session. 

This record of disaster, following so 
closely upon the Philadelphia Industrial 
Exhibit with its extensive and widespread 
public interest, is the more dishearten- 
ing. It stamps Pennsylvania as unwil- 
ling to keep pace with her neighbors in 
their effort to adjust legislation to the 
increasing pressure of economic and 
social conditions, and it involves new 
struggle to raise the state to the plane 
of intelligent humanity along which her 
industrial equals are now advancing. 


San Francisco in 19O7 
Lilian Brandt 


With the president, the chairmen of 
two section committees, and other prom- 
inent members of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction in San 
Francisco, the sunny days in Philadel- 
phia last year had for their background 
the smoke and flames, the ashes and 
ruins, the tents and breadlines, of what 
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the newspapers delighted to call “the 
stricken city.” The conference this year 
will find that, fourteen months after the 
disaster, San Francisco would resent the 
use of this adjective. Business is going 
on most energetically, in temporary struc- 
tures or in its old homes, permanent 
buildings are going up, more places of 
amusement are open than ever before, 
and larger audiences are found in them. 

About 17,000 people are living in two 
and three-room cottages in the perman- 
ent camps, 1,300 in the homes for aged 
and infirm in Golden Gate Park and at 
the Ingleside Race Track, and about 12,- 
000 in independent, unsupervised shacks 
and tents scattered all over the city. 

The ten thousand claims for supplies 
purchased, seized, and confiscated by the 
relief authorities or taken by the refugees 
in the early days have nearly all been ad- 
justed, by an expenditure of over a mil- 
lion and a half dollars. The rehabilita- 
tion of individuals is practically com- 
pleted, no applications having been re- 
ceived since February 15; about 28,000 


families have been assisted at an expend- 


iture of over $2,500,000. The rehabili- 
tation of charitable institutions has pro- 
ceeded to the point of paying over to a 
carefully prepared list $355,000 of the 
half million appropriated for this pur- 
pose. A permanent home for aged and 
infirm is in process of construction on the 
almshouse tract. About a _ thousand 
burnt-out lot-owners have been enabled . 
to begin rebuilding under the bonus plan, 
by which they were given a grant of one- 
third the amount they proposed to spend, 
up to five hundred dollars. The chief 
problem now remaining for the corpo- 
ration is to transfer the relief work to 
the ordinary relief agencies of the city. 

Less than a million and a third of the 
nine-million-dollar fund remains unspent. 
It is estimated that the five departments 
will require at least $625,000, and $145,- 
ooo is pledged for further appropriations 
to charitable institutions. 

The principal items in the $625,000 
estimate of future expenses by the exist- 
ing departments are: 


1907 


For the maintenance of the camps 

on public squares until August 1, 

when they are to be removed.... $100,000 
For expenses connected with the 


camps not on public squares, 

which will be maintained longer. 50,000 
For completing the home for aged 

and infirm ......: erebchcts oPomelevancrete bate 100.099 
For its maintenance until June 30, 

1908, when it is expected that the 

Glly> cant takesit-oVvieladec cscs onl oes 120,009 
For the continuance of the hospital ; 

bureau for aeyear sv .co lcs area's 100,000 


If no unforeseen expenses arise there 
will be left a balance of not more than 
$500,000, instead of the four million for 
which The San Francisco. Call a few 
months ago invited’ its readers to sug- 
gest the best disposition. It is thought 
that $150,000 should be retained until 
the term provided by the statute of 
limitation expires, as a reserve for 
rejected claims, bills, or other demands 
for which suits may be commenced. Part 
of the rest will probably be spent through 
the regular charitable organizations. 
Some of those most closely connected 
with the work think that the rest should 
be held for the extraordinary require- 
ments which are expected to develop 
early next winter. Signs are seen, by 
those inclined to be apprehensive, of a 
turn in the prosperity which has been so 
conspicuous, and it is thought that hard 
times may be coming. A large part of 
the industrial population is on strike or 
locked out,-there is a scarcity of money, 
and the high cost of labor and building 
materials is expected to delay and even 
paralyze many of the enterprises which 
have been counted on to maintain tie 
prosperity of the past winter. 
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The feeling on the part of those who 
should know best, is that on the whole 
it has been done wisely and well. There 
have been complaints, of course. One of 


the prominent men in the corporation 
writes: 


They have come from the people who 
would have liked to have the handling of 
the money; from those who would have liked 
to receive more money than was given to 
them, or some of the money where their ap- 
plication was refused; from others who are 
always finding fault and ‘complaining aud 
who think they can do everything better 
than other people; and finally, during the 
past few months, from a number of well- 
meaning people who have projects for which 
they think the money in our hands could 
more profitably be expended than for the pur- 
poses for which it was raised and for which 
it was placed in our hands. I will frankly ad- 
mit that we have made many mistakes. .. I 
can only say in a general way that every- 
one connected with the work has tried to 
do his or her best, and that nearly all of 
them have devoted a great deal of time, and 
some of -them all of their time, and more 
than they could afford, to this work, and that 
there has been perfect harmony and com- 
mon zeal in the performance of the duties 
that were placed upon us. 


Oscar K. Cushing, who has been con- 
nected with the relief work perhaps more 
intimately than anyone else has been con- 
tinuously, from the beginning to the 
present time, writes under a recent date: 


The relief fund has done a great deal of 
good, and in my opinion its bad effects are 
very small in comparison with the good 
that has been accomplished. The great ma- 
jority of those who needed help have been 
assisted, though there are, no doubt, persons 
who are in need of help who have been too 
sensitive to. come forward and make their 
wants known. .The ground was fully cov- 
ered, however, and the time to stop :was 
reached when the committee closed its doors. 
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The Housing Problem 


Within the last few 
months widespread 
interest in housing 
conditions has been 
aroused in Wisconsin 
by a monograph re- 
cently issued by the 
State Bureau of La- 
bor and _ Industrial 
Statistics. This re- 
port is the result of 
a law passed by the 
legislature calling for 
such an_ investiga- 
tion. The interest 
aroused is due not so 
much to the size of 
the problem as to the 
fact that all of. the 
elements of unsatis- 
factory housing con- 
ditions exist in some 
degree and need only 
time and public indif- 
ference to develop 
dangerous propor- 
tions which will make 
the problem, owing 
to its nature, exceed- 
ingly difficult to solve. 

The detailed inves- 
tigation in Milwau- 
kee covered eight 
districts which were 
supposed or known 
to contain unsanitary 
or crowded _ condi- 
tions. The first dis- 
trict chosen was the 
ghetto, including 
about seventeen 
blocks, west of the 
Milwaukee river and 
about . eight blocks 
north of the main 
business section. This 
territory was former- 
ly occupied by Ger- 
mans, but it is now 
inhabited almost ex- 
clusively by Russian 
and Hungarian Jews. 
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Dessa Hunz 


Back to back tenements. Space four feet 
eleven inches. 


in Wisconsin 


The steady immigra- 
tion of these people 
is constantly increas- . 
ing the size of this 
Yiddish quarter and 
also the density of 
population within its 
borders. The chief 
evils found here were 
a number of old and 
dilapidated buildings, 
a considerable amount 
of basement dwelling, 
nsufficient and insan- 
itary closet provis- 
ions, unclean houses 
and yards due to 
careless habits of 
ienants and the con- 
ining of chickens in 


Jasements by 
“kosher” butchers. A 
legree of  over- 


crowding was also 
found in this quar- 
ter, although the evil 
of one-room _ over- 
crowding was not so 
serious as in other 
sections af the city. 

The second district 
covered a_ consider- 
able area directly 
north of the main 
business thorough- 
fare, extending from 
the first alley north 
of Grand avenue to 
the southern bound- 
ary of the Jewish 
quarter, and from 
Seconcdyap street at. 
about Eighth = or 
Ninth. Throughout 
this section the in- 
terior of blocks and 
the rear of lots pre- 
sent’ .-am” array 4208 
sheds, shanties, dilap- 
idated dwellings and 
a general appearance 
of shiftlessness so 
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tovntheslatecr 
part of Milwaukee, that 
vestigator feels himself transported 
toa: ‘strange city. This 18 “not. a 
tenement district, however, as the build- 
ings are small, few containing more than 
one or two families, and the number of 
basement dwellings is limited. But in 
this district the small houses are often so 
crowded upon a lot that not one square 
foot of free yard space remains. By 
this crowding of buildings, exterior win- 
dows are rendered useless in many cases 
for lighting or ventilation and dark 
rooms are developed which equal in 
wretchedness those in the largest tene- 
ments. Other evils are dirt, decay, im- 
proper drainage, defective plumbing or 
none, rear dwellings, open basements 
which become the receptacle for all man- 
ner of rubbish, and an accumulation of 
garbage in back yards. In some cases 
the only means of securing water upon 
the premises is from a pump or hydrant 
in the immediate vicinity of the garbage 
pile. This district contains within its 
boundaries six blocks inhabited chiefly by 
Negroes. 

The third district investigated included 
about twenty-seven blocks in the lower 
third ward between Lake Michigan and 
the Milwaukee river. The majority of 


foreign 


Catch basin for three buildings. 
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the inhabitants of this section are Ital- 
ians although a few Irish still remain, the 
remnant of a large Irish population in- 
habiting the ward before the fire of 1892, 
which swept over this section, destroying 
many dwellings and scattering the in- 
habitants. This district now contains a 
considerable number of small tenements 
in which the greatest evils are basement 
dwellings, dark sleeping rooms, inade- 
quate light and ventilation in living 
rooms, and lack of cleaning and repair. 
Many of the lots left vacant by the fire 
are now occupied by dilapidated frame 
dwellings which were moved on at a 
later date. In some cases no space is 
left between houses on adjoining lots, so 
that exterior windows are here rendered 
useless, and unsanitary dark rooms are 
developed in these small frame dwell- 
ings. Rear yards are badly drained and 
water stands in many cellars. 

The fourth district selected for inves- 
tigation was Jones Island, a part of the 
city directly south of the Italian district, 
separated from the mainland by the Kin- 
nikinnic river. This so-called island, 
which is really a peninsula formed by a 

.sand bar, is inhabited by Polish and Ger- 
man fishermen and their families. The 
houses are one-story frame cottages 
crowded in at random, with no attempt 
at the formation of streets. With a very 
few exceptions, each house contains but 
one family. The district has no city wa- 
ter supply, sewerage, paving or light. At 
the time of inspection the only police pro- 
tection it received was in the appearance 
of an officer upon the island once a week. 
Some effort has since been made by the 
city to furnish light and more adequate 
police protection. 

The fifth district included the ’long- 
shoremen’s homes, mechanics’ homes and 
cheap lodging houses along South Water, 
Clinton, and Reed streets in the fifth ward 
and Kinnikinnic avenue in the twelfth 
ward, which establishments are notori- 
ously unsanitary, overcrowded and badly 
constructed and regulated. 

The sixth district included a small sec- 
tion of the Seventeenth ward in the vicin- 
ity of the rolling mills, where are situ- 
ated a number of Italian and Hungarian 
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lodging and boarding houses. The ma- 
jority of these are conducted by a man 
who is known as the “boss” and his wife, 
who cares for the rooms and does the 
cooking. The relative cleanliness of such 
establishments depends upon the degree 
of overcrowding and the personal habits 
of the occupants, but in general the stan- 
dard of living is deplorably low. 

The seventh district selected was a 
typical block of dwellings in the Four- 
teenth ward, which is one of the most 
thickly settled wards in the Polish dis- 
trict and has the highest death rate per 
thousand (15.87) of all wards in the city. 
A study of vital statistics soon proves, 
however, that that alone is an unsafe cri- 
terion for judging housing conditions. 
Too many other elements enter to affect 


BASEMENT DWELLINGS IN ITALIAN DISTRICTS. 
All of the apartments in this building have dark rooms. 
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the death rate. But since in Milwaukee 
basement dwelling is common among the 
Poles, as is also considerable overcrowd- 
ing in the small cottages, it was deemed 
advisable to make a detailed inspection 
of a typical block in order to ascertain 
with some degree of accuracy the hous- 
ing conditions generally prevailing there. 
Among the various facts brought out by 
the investigation those relating to base- 
ment living rooms seem of greatest sig- 
nificance. Of the forty, one-story, one, 
one and a half story, and three, two-story 
houses on the block, forty-three had base- 
ments, thirty-seven of which were used 
as living rooms and contained in all thir- 
ty-nine families. Since 1892 it has been 
unlawful under the city building. ordi- 
nances to occupy for living purposes any 
basement less than eight 
feet high or with a 
ceiling less than four 
feet above the level of 
the curb. Of the thirty- 
seven basements used as 
living rooms in this 
block, twenty-three con- 
formed with the law 
while the remaining 
fourteen varied from 
six feet to seven and 
one-half in height. Six 
of the number had ceil- 
ings less than the re- 
quired height above the 
curb. Although none 
of the basements con- 
tained water at the time 
of inspection they were 
not constructed damp- 
proof or water-proof 
and the air was invari- 
ably damp and chill. 

The inspection in 
Milwaukee ended with 
an investigation of the 
scattered colonies of 
Austrians, Hungarians, 
Greeks, Slovaks and 
Macedonians who in- 
habit old buildings in 
various parts of the 
citys 

An inspection of the 
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building records showed that the num- 
ber of multiple houses, those built for 
the use of more than one family, 
had increased rapidly. During the 
last eight years 2,293 such buildings 
were erected, the largest containing thir- 
ty-seven separate apartments. Although 
the majority were intended for the better 
class of tenants and built to meet the re- 
quirements of that class, these buildings 
present some features which should have 
been forbidden, the chief one being in- 
sufficient light in sleeping rooms and hall- 
ways. In their economy of land space 
they are already beginning to find a coun- 
terpart in the poorer quarters where the 
construction is less sanitary and of a 
cheaper class generally. . The facts dis- 
closed by the investigation prove that 
present conditions warrant more strin- 
gent regulations in the construction of 
such buildings. 

In addition to the over-crowding of 
inhabitants, serious evils in construction 
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rooms and all low, 


damp and dark. 


of buildings add to the unsatisfactory 
housing conditions. The rear tenement 
is a constantly increasing element and the 
back-to-back tenement is not unknown. 
The most striking example of the latter 
class is illustrated by a group of four 
tenements, two front and two rear, 
placed back to back on a lot of forty feet 
front by one hundred and twenty feet in 
depth. A passageway three feet four 
inches wide extends from front to rear 
between the houses. The open space be- 
tween the front and the rear houses is 
four feet eleven inches wide. The side 
walls of the houses are built within a few 
inches of the side lot lines. The space 
between these buildings and those on the 
adjoining lots is so narrow that it cannot 
be cleaned out, and remains the recep- 
tacle for all manner of garbage and ref- 
use. It is plainly evident that windows 
Opening On so narrow a space are use- 
less for light or ventilation. The apart- 
ments in these houses consist of three 
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rooms on each floor, one at the front, one 
across the middle and one at the rear. 
The rear room in each case is used as a 
kitchen where the cooking, eating and 
washing and drying of clothes is done. 
The middle room is used as a sleeping 
room, accommodating from four to ten 
people as the case may be, and the front 
room is also used as a sleeping room as 
well as general living room. In the 
basement and first floor of each house 
the middle and rear rooms are so dark 
that lamps are kept burning throughout 
the entire day. 

The evil of dark rooms prevails more 
largely in the Italian quarter than in any 
other. One of the most serious cases 
was found in a tenement of nine apart- 
ments which contains from three to sev- 
en rooms each. . Every apartment has 
one dark room and, owing to a peculiar 
arrangement of wood and coal bins, each 
basement apartment has two such rooms. 
These dark rooms are small and are al- 
most entirely filled by one or two beds, 
a trunk or chest and rows .of clothing 
hanging on the walls. In such crowded 
quarters cleaning is difficult, the dirt goes 
unnoticed in the darkness and the bed- 
ding is seldom if ever taken out of doors 
to be subjected to the purifying effect of 
light and air. In two instances while 
the inspector was examining dark rooms, 
the mother of the family occupying the 
apartment explained that ‘a little child 
which had occupied the room had slowly 
sickened and died, apparently without 
any cause. 

The worst illustration of dilapidation 
and decay, both in kind and extent, was 
found in a three-story frame building 
which at an early date had been used as 
a hotel, but had at last degenerated into 
a neglected barrack which furnished a 
dwelling place for a shifting population 
who expected nothing from it save the 
shelter of its roof and walls. The whole 
building was shockingly unsanitary and 
structurally unsafe. The walls were 
bulged and the roof was sagged; the 
floors were black, broken and uneven with 
accumulated dirt; the plaster had fallen 
off on patches and gave forth the musty 
odor so common in old buildings. This 
house which sheltered forty-four people 
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had no fire protection, no plumbing and 
no sewer connection. All water used for 
domestic purposes was secured from a 
well in the yard. The _ inhabitants 
seemed to be united in the opinion that 
carrying water to the third story was 
quite enough trouble without carrying it 
down again, so all waste was disposed of 
through the windows. Ou the second floor 
the garbage and other waste was poured 
on to the roof of a one-story addition in 
the rear. On third floor, to avoid the 
trouble of raising the sash, a pane was 
knocked out and a trough put through 
and into this trough the garbage and 
sewage was poured and scattered over 
the yard below. 

The few cases herein described repre- 
sent but a part of the housing problem. 
Tenement groups, dilapidated rear dwell- 
ings, winding stairs, sinks and closets in 
public halls, defective drainage, unsani- 
tary basements and insufficient fire pro- 
tection are also among the evils disclosed 
by the investigation. The relation of un- 
sanitary housing conditions to the spread 
of tuberculosis in Milwaukee was treated 
of in the report, as was also the present 
lack and great need of small parks in the 
crowded districts. 

It was also apparent that the cheap 
lodging or boarding house was quite as 


‘serious a menace to the welfare of the 


community as the tenement house. These 
establishments were found to be so nu- 
merous, so overcrowded, and so 
unsanitary, as would warrant de- 
scription in the report with the pros- 
pect of their more stringent inspection 
and regulation. Many are permanent 
and bear signs denoting that they are 
lodging houses, especially those along 
the river or near the docks, and a few on 
the border of the Negro quarter. But in 
addition to these there exists a large 
number of foreign lodging and boarding 
houses scattered in various sections of 
the city. To locate all of these will be 
a difficult matter as the number is large 
and constantly increasing. The story of 
overcrowding and unsanitary conditions 
was practically the same for all investi- 
gated. Few bore a lodging house sign, 
for all seemed to depend upon their pa- 
trons for advertisement. The plan was 
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evidently successful, and seemed to ex- 
tend even to Europe, for at the time of 
inspection many of the lodging houses 
contained newly arrived immigrants who 
had secured the addresses of such lodg- 
ings before leaving Europe. 

The evil of one-room over-crowding is 
growing to be a serious problem in the 
foreign colonies. Groups of men, num- 
bering from five to twenty éach, are 
found crowded into a few rooms in any 
building so old that the rent is low. One 
example, not the worst, but typical of a 
large number, was found in the Hungar- 
ian colony in the vicinity of the rolling 
mills. An old one-story building, for- 
merly the village engine-house, sheltered 
seventeen people in four small rooms. 
One of these rooms, as is usually the 
case, was reserved for use as a kitchen 
where the cooking, eating and washing 
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was done. This left three rooms to be 
used as sleeping rooms by seventeen peo- 
ple, one of whom was the wife of the 
proprietor and another his daughter, a 
girl of fifteen years. An inspection of 
the house was made in the afternoon and 
at that time several of the lodgers were 
asleep in the beds. It is probable that 
here as in many other cases the beds were 
occupied at night by another set of men 
who worked during the day. It is diffi- 
cult to see how health and decency can 
be preserved under such crowded condi- 
tions. ; 

The cases where groups of men board- 
ed themselves were found most often 
among the Greeks and Slovaks, as there 
are practically no women of those na- 
tionalities in Milwaukee. Fortunately 
the furnishing in the rooms occupied by 
these men is scanty, as little or no care 
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The rear dwelling in the center was occupied, at the time of the 
investigation by twenty-nine Hungarians and Slovaks. 
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is given them. Often the sleeping rooms 
are so crowded with beds that it is nec- 
essary for the occupants to crawl over 
one bed to get into the one beyond. The 
bedding consists simply of a mattress 
stiff with dirt, an equally filthy quilt and 
a pillow. If an adjacent room is used as 
kitchen the bread and uncooked meat are 
usually found on the table amid a swarm 
of flies; otherwise the provisions are 
stored in pine boxes nailed against the 
walls over the beds. 

It is not owing to lack of room that 
people live in this manner in Milwaukee. 
It is the result of a naturally low stan- 
dard of living and the desire to save 
money. These foreigners are unmar- 
ried men, or married men who have left 
their families in Europe and have come 
to this country expecting to remain here 
only long enough to save a few hundred 
dollars and then return to: their native 
country. Although a large number 
eventually leave this country, an increas- 
ingly larger number arrive each year to 
take their place. 

Shortly after the publication of this 
report by the state, a tenement and lodg- 
ing house ordinance was presented to the 
Common Council of Milwaukee, and the 
state inspector who had made the investi- 
gation and the local health commissioner 
appeared before the council to recom- 
mend its passage. It is gratifying proof 
of the active interest of that body con- 
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cerning housing conditions’ in the city 
that the ordinance was unanimously rec- 
ommended for passage by the committees 
on public buildings, grounds and judici- 
ary and was passed by: the council. 

The ordinance covers lodging houses 
and tenement houses intended for the oc- 
cupancy of three or more families, and 
deals with regulations enforceable by the 
Health Department. 

The State Bureau of Labor and Sta- 
tistics undertook to draft a housing bill 
for presentation to the legislature which 
would cover lodging houses and tenement 
houses intended for the occupancy of two 
or more families; and would deal with 
fire protection and fireproof construction 
of buildings, the amount of lot space 
which may be occupied, the minimum 
lighting of rooms and halls, the mini- 
mum amount of air space allowed to 
each occupant of a room, the alteration 
of old buildings and the sanitary provi- 
sions and regulations which will safe- 
guard the health and morals of the in- 
habitants. 

This bill, applying to cities of the first 
and second classes will, if it becomes a 
law, save the cities of Wisconsin from 
the experience of other places whose pres- 
ent poverty, disease and crime result pri- 
marily from a neglect of the habitations 
of the poor at a period when they could 
have been cared for successfully. | 
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III. 


Present Distribution 


It is not possible to get full or satis- 
factory figures for the distribution of 
our Slavic population. We should like 
to know, both for the Slavic body 
as a whole and also for each of 
the nationalities composing it, the total 
numbers of the group, the size and loca- 
tion of the chief colonies, the states in 
which it has any considerable representa- 
tion and the way in which the area of 
settlement has extended. It would also 
be good to know how many of each group 
are in cities, how many in smaller in- 
dustrial centers and around mines, how 
many in rural communities. Unfortu- 
nately much of this information is not 
to be had. 

The census figures by the country of 
birth are given herewith as Table I, but 
they supply no precise information as to 
nationalities. Where the political bounda- 
ries of one country comprise many 
nationalities as in Austria and Hungary 
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and where, on the other hand, racial 
groups are cut through by political 
boundaries as are the Poles, little Rus- 
sians and Croatians, the country of birth 
tells a small part of the story. 

The statistics of the immigration de- 
partment as to intended destinations of 
immigrants, by nationalities, given for 
in the year 1898-9 and since, are valuable 
as some indication of the flow of the cur- 
rent though they doubtless seriously 
exaggerate the degree of concentration 
of settlement. In the first place the 
states in which the ports of entry are situ- 
ated, and notably New York state, are 
credited with all those who arrive with 
no specific address though perhaps with 
no desire or likelihood of staying in the 
state. 

Secondly, too great numbers are as- 
cribed to the states that already have the 
largest colonies and are best known in 
the home countries and where conse- 
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quently incoming immigrants have ac- 
qtiaintances or hope to get work. Many 
for instance strike first for Pennsylvania 
and go thence to West Virginia, Mon- 
tana, or elsewhere. The Slovak colony 
of a city like Pittsburg is equivalent to 
a big employment and information bu- 
reau and by no means all of those who 
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How serious a misconception this pro- 
duces is suggested above. Bearing these 
reservations in mind however the accom- 
panying map and Table II sum- 
marizing the data of intended destina- 
tions of immigrants for the last eight 
years have considerable interest. 

Outside of thirty states given in the 


Table I.—_Census of 19OO. Persons bornin Poland, Austria, Hungary and Bohemia, 
by States and groups of States. Figures are given in round thousands, 
and sums less than one thousand are omitted. 


Per Cent of 
Per Cent of | Per Cent of eee of 
Total Popula- |Foreign Born| this Group 
Poland Austria | Hungary | Bohemia | Together tion Belonging| Belonging to Feu be anise 
to this Group | this Group | Group of 
States) 
NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION. 
70,000 78,000 37,000 16,000 202,000 8% 11% 21% 
76.000 67,000 47,000 3,000 195,000 3.1% 19.8% 20% 
14,000 15,000 15,000 1,000 45,000 
22,000 4,000 — — 27,000 
11,000 5.000 6,000 — 22,000 
2,000 3,000 
2,000 7 — — 8,000 
Total North Atlantic States.| 196,000 171,000 | 106,000 22,000 | 496,000 2% 10% 51.5% 
SOUTH ATLANTIC DIVISION. 
Mit eoraddicg ee OnOr 4,000 2,000 —_— 8,000 9,000 
IVY Beeeistch oes ce —— 1,000 — — 2,000 
Dey ee é 2,000 — — —— 2,000 
NO, VaseN.C:, 
S.C. Ga. & Fla. t igi = aie a 3,000 
Total South Atlantic States. 6,000 4,000 2,000 3,000 15,000 1% 1% 1.6% 
NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Tl... .eseeneseoee 68,000 18,000 7,000 39,000 131,000 
OWIO ni sa teta aise 17,000 12,000 16,000 15,000 60,000 
\Wikbeor guecesecss 82,000 7,000 1,000 14,000 54,000 
Minn....... 17,000 9,000 2,000 11,000 40,000 
NDT Naan saree 28,000 6,000 —- 2,000 37,000 
N@D icon celerielss) iets 3,000 4,000 — 16,000 24,000 
TOW Ge va civaicorede.s —— 2,000 —- 11,000 14,000 
MON a asty osteeiesee 4,000 4,000 — 3,000 12,000 
ln bsasage.eacaae 6,000 2,000 1,000 — 10,000 
Kan. mates eee c ees — 4,000 — 8,000 8,0 
N. &S. Da. 2,000 2,000 4,000 2,000 9,000 
Total North Central States..} 172,000 70,000 119,000 33 000 | 894.000 1% 9% 40.9% 
SOUTH CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Total South Central States. . 5,000 10,000 2,000 11,000 28,000 2% 8% 2.8% 
WESTERN DIVISION. 
Total Western States........ 3,000 21,000 2,000 2,000 28,000 7% 3% 2.8% 
UNITED STATES (Centinental).| 383,000 | 276,000 146,000 157,000 | 962,000 1.8% 9% 100% 


resort to it remain there. For example, 
to a mining camp in Colorado where I 
was there came a Slovak family just pro- 
cured from there. 

Thirdly, the totals are exaggerated by 
counting the same man over every time 
that he goes home and returns again. 


table the only groups of one hundred or 
more are as follows: 


Croatians and Slovenians, for Tenn. 
(667), Utah (548), Wyoming (524), Nevada 
(403), Louisiana (362), Arkansas (331) 
Arizona (219), Oregon (212), and between 
one and two hundred each to Kentucky 
Nevada, Alabama, District of Columbia, and 
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Mississippi. Bulgarians, &c., 241 to Arizona 
and about one hundred each to Alabama, 
Alaska and New Mexico; Dalmatians, &c., 
to Louisiana (237), Oregon and _  Ari- 
zona (about 150 each); Slovaks to Alabama 
(227), Wyoming (132); 310 Bohemians were 
going to Oklahoma and 128 Poles to Wyom- 
ing. 

We see that much the largest contin- 
gent was headed for Pennsylvania, near- 
ly two and a half times as many as for 
New York state, over three times as 
many as for Illinois. The chief groups 
for Pennsylvania are (a) the Poles, (b) 
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after New York, Illinois and California, 


the latter sought by about sixteen hun- 
dred. 


If in addition to these data as to the 
trend of the current we wish to know the 
actual numbers and location of the colo- 
nies of the different nationalities we have 
to rely mainly on estimates and on in- 
direct indications. From printed and 
manuscript matter in various languages 
and from oral sources I have gathered 
what I could with the following results. 


‘Table II.--Intended Destinations of Slavic Immigrants during the eight years 
ending June 30, 1906. 


Bohemians | Bulgarians Crotians Dalmatians 
Serylans Bosnians 
State and and and and 


Moravians | Monteneg- | sjovenians | Herzegovin- 
rios ians 


5,246 9,894 97,814 895 
11,578 3/806 15,737 4,817 
16,477 4,483 25,018 1,692 
956 259 2.067 766 
7,503 4,355 20,752 445 
409 387 308 25 
396 63 654 79 
115 713 5,661 72 
2,065 183 3,344 52 
1,380 1,663 6,598 418 
1,308 279 5,797 154 
13507 195 675 6 
246 547 3,466 568 
121 1,126 1,675 53 
4,161 350 795 97 
159 565 2,089 1,627 
205 223 4,553 288 
40 28 31 10 
2,927 17 1938 6 
116 190 1,609 420 
25 1 24 2 

19 21 34 5 

4 38 7 3 
1,278 21 859 6 
499 24 1,238 5 
54 211 1,765 223 
583 1 64 9 
319 139 235 221 
107 62 334 13 

1 20 33 14 


Poles Russians | Ruthenians Slovaks Together 
162,432 5,555 36,691 140,970 459,497 
106,897 6,180 12,868 84,175 196,058 

67,365 1,422 1,365 16,244 134,066 

45,974 642 7,309 25,536 83,509 

18,842 846 2,411 20,608 73,062 
46,709 1,366 1,523 1,973 52,700 
25,215 684 1,764 7,644 36,499 

17,212 184 247 1,945 26,809 

8,997 1€3 104 2,707 17,615 

8,245 198 411 1,806 15,719 

2,927 89 181 1,192 11,927 

7,098 969 317 990 11,757 

3,028 154 317 2,756 11,076 

8,521 33 102 1,804 8,485 

1,060 295 192 136 7,086 

259 1,462 52 183 6,396 
239 205 48 594 6,855 
4,000 72 281 96 4,558 
834 103 10 52 4,142 
521 185 40 224 3,305 

2,814 43 145 60 8,114 

2,284 56 249 851 8,019 

2,553, 83 157 44 2,889 

278 24 14 176 2,656 
403 255 48 164 2,636 
100 3 11 208 2,575 
574 874 192 90 2,387 
oy 188 19 48 1,280 
223 110 59 855 1,263 
599 41 12 367 1,087 


Other States and Territories have totals of less than 1,000, and are omitted. 


the Slovaks, (c) the Croatians and Slo- 
venians, (d) the Ruthenians. The oth- 
ers are comparatively negligeable, yet the 
largest contingent of the Bulgarians 
comes here and of Russians an equal 
number here and to New York. The 
Bohemians, however, go elsewhere in 
larger numbers, namely to Illinois in the 
first place, in the second place to New 
York, and in the third to Ohio; Pennsyl- 
vania ranking as fourth choice and just 
above Texas. The Dalmatian group 
also made Pennsylvania its fourth choice, 


Bohemians in the United States 


Of late the relative numerical import- 
ance of the Bohemian immigration 
has greatly decreased. The Bohemians 
have ceased to be the type of the Slav. 
In 1906 they were only about five in a 
hundred of the Slavic arrivals and in the 
period 1880 to 1900 while the census 
showed an increase of nearly eight fold 
for natives of Poland (Jews included), 
approximately the same rate of increase 
for natives of Austria, and for Hunga- 
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rians an increase of nearly thirteen fold, 
natives of Bohemia did not double. 

The census figures are for Bohemians 
—natives of Bohemia, 85,361 in 1880; 
156,891 in 1900. 

To some extent the character as well 
as the importance of the Bohemian im- 
migration has altered and not apparently 
for the better. For one thing it seeks the 
cities somewhat more. In 1880 the fifty 
largest cities of the country held some- 
what under forty per cent of the natives 
of Bohemia, in 1900 fifty per cent. This 
change is due largely to the great growth 
of the colony, or rather colonies, in Chi- 
cago which added nearly 25,000 natives 
of Bohemia in this period. Cleveland 
gained something over 8,000, New York 
not quite 7,000, and Baltimore over a 
thousand. St. Louis fell from second to 
fourth rank as a Bohemian center having 
attracted practically no new comers and 
the other Bohemian city colonies did not 
receive many; indeed neither Milwaukee, 
St. Paul nor Detroit received a thousand. 
Omaha (together with South Omaha) 
had in 1900 a substantial colony of 3,283; 
I have no figures for 1880. 

More interesting are the gains, as 
shown by the census, for the districts 
outside of these few large city colonies. 
Nebraska added over seven thousand na- 
tives of Bohemia making it the third Bo- 
hemian state and barely less than New 
York (16,347 and 16,138). In no other 
state do the Bohemians make so large a 
proportion (nine per cent), of the foreign 
born population. Oklahoma, with seven 
per cent comes next and Texas, if Mora- 
vians were not counted as Austrians, 
might show nearly the same proportion. 

Texas, in spite of being such an old 
colony received nearly six thousand (be- 
side Moravians), Minnesota received 
thirty-four hundred, the Dakotas together 
twenty-four hundred, Oklahoma nearly 
twelve hundred. These are the chief 
growing points and they certainly sug- 
gest a wholesome distribution. Penn- 
sylvania, such a lodestone to the Slovaks, 
Croatians, Poles and other Slavs, to say 
nothing of the Italians, attracted to its 
heavy tasks less Bohemians than went to 
the prairies of the Dakotas alone. 
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It may be noted that these figures give 
a somewhat different impression from 
the table of destinations. This is doubt- 
less because many Bohemians who have 
been in the country for some time move 
further west so that the new comers by 
no means fully reflect the push westward. 
Note too the fact that the old Bohemian 
strongholds of Wisconsin and Iowa 
though still to a considerable extent the 
goal of immigrants made slight net 
gains.* 

The southern states gained but few 
or else lost some of the few that they 
had. New Jersey, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut gained merely some hun- 
dreds each (New Jersey the most with 
631). If we add- Kansas with a gain 
of 571 we exhaust the list of any im- 
portant changes of distribution so far as 
registered by the census figures for na- 
tives of Bohemia. 

Of more interest than this information 
as to the number of those born in Bo- 
hemia is information as to those who 
count themselves Bohemians and who 
constitute the real strength of the group. 
In a tenacious race like the Slavic, which 
has had its national feeling intensified 
by the fight it has had to make to preserve 
its national existence and above all its 
own tongue, the third or even the fourth 
generation may still so count themselves— 
and be none the worse Americans either. 
Have the English sympathies of a des- 
cendant of a Winthrop or a Lee disap- 
peared in half a score of generations? 

I estimate from a number of data that 
in a community perhaps fifty years old 
the census figure for those born in Bo- 
hemia must be multiplied three or four 
times to give the number of those who 
count as “Bohemians.” 


1Bohemians destined to Wisconsin in last 8 
years, 2,065. Increase in Bohemian-born in 
Wisconsin, 1880-1900, 297. The corresponding 
figures for Iowa are 1278 and 255. 


2Fortunately, however, we are no 
to deductions of this sort for we are Sealine 
a very intelligent and self conscious group who 
know their own numbers pretty well. The Rev. 
Valentine Kohlbeck writing in 1906 in the 
“Champlain Hducator” gives a series of estimates 
which are not likely to be without error but 
which doubtless reflect at least in a rough way, 
ue preva peo of the group in question. 

ee table next page. he census figur A 
for purposes of comparison. Te en geace 
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Bohemians in the United States 
By Rev. VALENTINE KoHLBECK 
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Rey. Mr. Kohlbeck’s | Census of 1900 Persons 
Estimate of with both Parents 
‘* Bohemians” 1906 Natives of Bohemia 


Rank Number Rank Number 
U.S. 517,300 325,400 
110,000 1 77,329 
57,000 2 35,115 
48,000° 8 20,253(7) 
45,000 ve 1944 
40,000 5 29,135 
38,000 4 31,074 
30,000(1) 3 31,416 
30,000 6 24,960 
20,000 10 6,802 
18,000 12 5,660 
15,000 9 “ae 
12,000 13 5,292 
12,000 14 4,443 
10,000 15 8,285 
8,000 11 5,928 
6,000 17 1,752 
5,000 16 2,467 
2,000 19 1,008 
2,000 24 566 
2,000 21or22 756 
;500 3 606 
1,000(1) 18 1,583 
1,000 25 478 
1,000 Q10r22 756 
800 26 430 
No estimate 20 852 
“ “a Q7 319 
Scattered..| — 2,000 in 24 


@) Doubtless too low. (2) Moravians not included. 


Poles in the United States 

Since the census figures for natives of 
Poland include Polish Jews they are of 
little use for our purpose, so that it is 
particularly fortunate that we have so 
devoted a student of Polish conditions in 
America as Father Kruszka to fall back 
upon. The latest estimate of his that i 
have seen is printed in the Prasa of Mil- 
waukee, of March 2, 1907. This table, 
which is given above, shows a total 
of only a little over two millions, but 
Father Kruszka writes me that he now 
puts the number at about three millions. 
These figures refer of course to all those 
who, whether themselves born of Polish 
parents or not, count in the community 
as Poles. By divisions of the coun- 
try the table shows 1,081,945 in 
the North Atlantic states, 1,032,780 in 
the North Central or together over 
ninety-six per cent of the whole. 
As regards the urban population it is 
impossible to tell what proportion of the 
Poles are city dwellers, but I subjoin a 
list of their chief city colonies. Where 
a number is given it refers to 1903, and 
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Poles in the United States 
By FaTHer KruszKa 


Pennsylvania 
DEIN Ostet sere neds Ce en 
ING War WOLKe atts eleanor as 
WASCOTISINU Sets cece ws efc eee 3 
Michigan) Prgtecuste-cvsseyseehe sncssceee eee eae 160,830 
Ma SSACHUSELIS Hd tie sin cn cpcteeneio tee eteen 128,515 
TORT seats Nios sc Seo aeale ie ee ee 96,110 
ING Ward GRSCVanats sta sie cic escve ace cote onereean Tete 92,785 
MEIN NGSO LAS zecvetsy decane eka Sista oe eee 88,805 
COnIMeCTICUE) cc erbnetsis.ate cls cinioee serene 61,490 
INdiana Gaon Melek osteo eaee VGN ee 41,3385 
MiSsOUrD Rise. eed enna ett cba 21,400 
Maryland Ore scene «teak eee 19,415 
INGDPASKA Matron Crna Neer es oie 18,770 
A Wes Cals Oren EGE ce Cee Reo Oe ee 18,740 
RNOGGrISlAMG ie i iecatnten em ne erro 10,310 
ela WANE Pe ttertadre a can iets uos anes ee eee 8,630 
California races ee Ce re 6,600 
North Dakota ccc cce cate ine Ca aare 6,270 
AKANSAS Ws eechene ts acta te alesis lecein Oe wie ae 5,455 
INGWi ELAMPSHILE ds rans see sesaveete ele erate nie 5,320 
Wiashine toms kre atmos aa aes are 4,480 
@OlOTAGO AES ahs Me ert ase voce 4,100 
OWE lereiene autre © eitier eke ann sheteiate oiakenere. wees 3,755 
South, Dakotaiioe.fon. a sins Matec iekers elena 3,360 
GON EUG ys Farsi sie cors sheets ereriete ae agen 3,340 
IMINO FS Es itetomedeh Orns Secor es creasmeetieeio sy aceeehers 3,215 
ORVa hom aes eo acciecstess tokens owen cree 2,780 
Orevoneir. cain sae csi etescon nian a haere 2,656 
MOENNCSSCC ets: citsiere re harks lars sh atetnie oir 2,610 
PAPI ATISAS Fic aarereis sicietsneie eo eregonens renee 2,575 
IMOntan a aja ciarils ore) Senate el ctiie a steteseiners 2,065 
Indian “Territory .s.5.00002ns«s sees 1,995 
EVGTINONL EW! Gastiatierotstexenchecete ate ster Me cuenersne 1,795 
Georgia -t-pak Arte cera eAieh el meteor ar enhe 945 
A ADAM a ae we crate iid ecoveles oi stesoene toteteerienete 865 
MSOUISIATIA TT Hotscs: fore Siete’ sive olor ooiehe le one lor eke 840 
So: (Carolinay 2.5 iti ccesus setter ete ce edie sens 815 
NWOEIESIO OL Ganon sanbdooumooonocabodD 650 
North Carolina’ vic «corte eters ieisians 375 
NV OVUGAS Sie hevccraititenetentccns hac enssere ene eYons 210 
ROtAl Mapes uneerseatsts eae can eee caey ers 2,199,411 


was attested by the mayor as, to the best 
of his information, the number of in- 
habitants “of Polish nativity and origin.” 
These figures too I owe to Father Krus- 
zka. Chicago, 250,000; Buffalo, and 
immediate suburbs about 70,000; Mil- 
waukee, 65,000; Detroit and immediate 
suburbs, 50,000; Pittsburg and immediate 
suburbs, upwards of 50,000; Cleveland 
and immediate suburbs, 30,000; New 
York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Philadel- 
phia, St. Louis, Baltimore, Toledo, 14,- 
000; Duluth, Grand Rapids (Mich.), 
South Bend (Ind.), and Boston. 

As to the dates of settlement Father 
Kruszka’s figures for the founding of 
Polish churches give some information. 
In the decade 1880-1889 the Northwest 
continued to be the most important dis- 
trict. Wisconsin shows twenty churches 
formed, Minnesota seventeen, Michigan 
sixteen, Nebraska seven, Dakota two. 
Some of these were in the cities (as 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, Detroit, and Oma- 
ha), some in little places with picturesque 
Polish names (as Pulaski, Sobieski, Kra- 
kow, Gniezno, Opole, Wilno, Tarnow, 
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Chojnice. About the middle of the 
eighties Pennsylvania began to gain 
rapidly with twenty-seven churches in 
the decade 1884-1893. Previous to this 
there had been eight churches beginning 
at Shamokin in 1870 and Shenandoah 
1873. Massachusetts had a Polish 
church in Boston in 1880, Chicopee in 
1887, Fall River 1890; Connecticut had 
one in Meriden in 1891. In the four 
years 1888-1891 New York gained twelve 
churches, four of them in Buffalo. 

In the next period, during the eleven 
years 1890-1900 Pennsylvania added 
twenty-eight churches, Illinois twenty- 
six, including the fourteenth Polish 
church in Chicago, and Wisconsin 
twenty-one. Texas colonization took a 
fresh start and added eight churches. In 
New England, Worcester and Holyoke 
(Mass.), New Britain, Ansonia, Bridge- 
port and Norwich (Conn.), and Provi- 
dence (R. I.), gained Polish churches, 
and on the Pacific ‘Tacoma in 1890 and 
other places in Washington before 1894 
were added to the list. 


Slovaks in the United States 


It is particularly hard to estimate the 
numbers of this nationality. The census 
lumps them with all the other natives of 
Hungary. But though the word Hun- 
garian is often used to mean Slovak in 
this country and though the Slovaks are 
probably the largest group of immigrants 
who have come to us from Hungary they 
are less than a third of the Hungarian 
contingent—to judge from the figures 
of 1905, the only ones available.1 More- 
over the fact that they are split up re- 
ligiously makes it harder to get trust- 
worthy estimates for them than for a 
nationality which, like the Poles is prac- 
tically all ih one religious body. The 
larger number, perhaps three-quarters, 
are Roman Catholics, but some are 
Lutherans, some Calvinists and some 
members of the Greek Catholic church 
in which they are hopelessly confused 
with the Ruthenians. 


In that year Hungary sent us 163,700 im- 
migrants, of whom fifty-one thousand were Croa- 
tians and Slovenians and six thousand were 
other Slavs (making together forty-eight per 
cent Slavic). Of non-Slavic nationalities she 
sent—Magvars, or Hungarians proper, forty-five 
thousand, Germans twenty-six thousand, Hebrews 
six thousand, Roumanians seven thousand. 
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Accordingly estimates of their num- 
bers in this country vary widely. One 
informant says 750,000, another 500,000. 
Mr. Capek in his very interesting book 
on The Slovaks of Hungary, puts them 
at “well nigh 400,000.” The immigra- 
tion figures show over a quarter of a 
million landed in the last eight years 
alone but this doubtless includes many 
double counts as the Slovak immigrant 
is especially prone to going back and 
forth. In 1905 nearly a quarter of those 
arriving had been in the country before. 

As to their distribution in this coun- 
try the data for intended destinations of 
immigrants during the last eight years 
show that every state and territory, even 
Alaska was given as a destination by 
one or more representatives of this pa- 
thetic people, so dispersed yet so devoted 
to the home that poverty and oppression 
combine to make impossible for them. 

Along with this wide dispersal goes 
a very marked concentration of their 
forces in Pennsylvania to which was des- 
tined over half of the whole (or 141,- 
000). New York’s share was about 
twelve per cent (34,000), New Jersey’s 
about nine and so on down through 
Ohio, Illinois, Connecticut and West Vir- 
ginia to Wisconsin with something over 
one per cent. A thousand or two went 
to each of the following states: Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, Indiana, Minnesota, 
and Maryland (990), Colorado was giv- 
en as destination by 540. 


The Ruthenians 


This is another group for which it is 
as yet impossible to get anything like 
satisfactory data and estimates vary 
widely. A very elaborate study of 
Ruthenian conditions in America has 
recently been made by Mr. Baczynski, of 
Lemberg, and when this is published 
(and translated) we may hope to know 
more. In 1904 Mr. Ardan wrote in 
CHARITIES." 

Even the most conservative cannot to-day 
place the number of Ruthenians in the 
United States much below three hundred 
and fifty thousand. In addition there are 


sixty thousand in Canada and about the 


same number in Brazil and other South 
American republics. 


1Vol. 13, No. 10, p. 246. 
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Other estimates are, “three hundred 
thousand or more,” “Two hundred and 
fifty thousand,” and finally, “two hun- 
dred thousand beside a like number in 
Canada.” 

The first Ruthenian church, built in 1885 
in Shenandoah, Pa., as already stated, 
roughly locates the Ruthenians’ starting 
point geographically as well as chrono- 
logically. Yet if the great number went 
at first, and still go, to Pennsylvania they 
also early found their way west. For 
instance in Minneapolis I found that they 
dated back to 1884. For distribution I 
have again to depend on the declared 
destinations of immigrants during the 
last eight years. 

Of just under sixty-seven thousand ar- 
rivals over fifty-five per cent (37,000) 
gave Pennsylvania as their goal and 
nearly twenty per cent (or 13,000) New 
York, but this would exaggerate the 
numbers settling in the latter state. It 
was not until lately indeed that a Ruthen- 
ian (Greek Catholic or Uniate) church 
was founded in New York city, though 
Jersey City had one fifteen years earlier 
and long served the Ruthenians of New 
York as well as those of Newark, Hack- 
ensack, Bloomfield, Elizabeth and Eliza- 
bethport. New Jersey is the third favor- 
ite goal of the Ruthenians with seven 
thousand intending to go there. 

The only other states named by as 
many as one thousand Ruthenians were: 
Ohio, Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
Illinois in this order, but only seven of 
the states and territories had none (name- 
ly, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Oklahoma, Arizona, Nevada, and Alas- 
ka). 

Ruthenians who want farms commonly 
go to Canada either direct from the old 
country or after saving money here. This 
movement from the United States to 
Canada or more specifically to Manitoba, 
is said to have begun in 1896 and has 
probably drafted off some of the pick 
of the Ruthenians coming to this coun- 
try 

There are, however, Ruthenian farm- 
ing settlements in the United States 
though I have no clue to their numbers. 


1Cf, the story told in CHARITIMS AND TH Com- 
MONS, May, 1906, p. 177 
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Instances that have been cited to me are 
Clayton, and Royalton, in Wisconsin, and 
some places in North Dakota. 


Slovenians in the United States 


The early Slovenian missionaries have 
already been spoken of but whether there 
was any connection between these and the 
mass movement that set in during the 
early nineties I do not know. 

I have been so fortunate as to find a 
guidebook for Slovenians in America by 
the Rev. F. S. Sustersic of Joliet, pub- 
lished in 1903, which gives not only a 
list of places where there are Slovenian 
colonies but often information as to the 
date of settlement. 

As to the numbers of the Slovenians 
we have only estimates but as they are a 
compact nationality homogeneous in re- 
ligion (practically all are Roman Catho- 
lics), and apparently with no special fac- 
tions these can be considered fairly trust- 
worthy. 

The figures given me by Mr. Valjavec 
editor of the Glas Naroda and from other 
sources are as follows. In the United 


. States and Alaska there are a little over 


one hundred thousand Slovenians. Of 
these only a few thousand are in the 
South. Most are in the North and West. 
In Pennsylvania there are twenty-five 
thousand in twenty-three or more places; 
in Ohio fifteen thousand largely in and 
about Cleveland (which has eight or 
nine thousand by itself) ; in Illinois over 
ten thousand beside the big colonies at 
Joliet (with three thousand or according 
to a local estimate, nine thousand), and 
Chicago and South Chicago (with two 
thousand) ; in Michigan seven thousand 
(the largest group being three or four 
thousand in and about Calumet); in 
Minnesota twelve thousand, many of 
them farmers, in twenty places; in Colo- 
rado ten thousand in ten places or more, 
including Pueblo, Leadville, and smaller 
mining centers; Montana, five thousand ; 
California the same; Kansas three thou- 
sand (farmers and miners); Washing- 
ton fifteen thousand (farmers) and a 
thousand or so in Utah, Wyoming, 
Idaho and the mines of West Virginia. 
Some are farming in Indiana, Nebraska 
and Iowa, some are in the Southwest and 
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South often as stave makers and lumber- 
men—in fact they are said to be in almost 
every state and territory except Georgia. 

It is very striking how few Slovenians 
are in the north Atlantic division out- 
side of Pennsylvania. In New York city 
and Brooklyn the guidebook (of 1903) 
finds only one thousand and no church 
and in all New York state only one other 
colony—150 persons in Little Falls. New 
Jersey does not appear in the list at all. 


Croatians in the United States 


I here take the term to include all 
immigrants speaking Croatian, from 
whatever province. One estimate puts 
them at 400,000 in the United States, 
another at from 250,000 to 300,000 di- 
vided as follows: from Croatia 150,000, 
from Dalmatia 80,000 to 100,000, from 
Istria 25,000, from Bosnia 20,000, from 
Herzegovinia 15,000 and 5,000 from 
Servia. 

The inhabitants of the Adriatic shore 
and islands, whom we roughly designate 
as Dalmatians, were as already stated, 
early comers and the early “Austrian” 
colonies in New Orleans, Mobile and 
San Francisco were doubtless theirs. 

The Croatians proper came later and 
their location is determined not like the 
Dalmatians’ by opportunities for water- 
side industries and fishing, for business 
and for farming, but by opportunities to 
labor in mines, furnaces, rolling mills 
and factories. Nevertheless they are 
said to be in every state and territory in- 
cluding Alaska. 

The largest group of them, however, is, 
as might be supposed, in Pennsylvania, 
where they are calculated to be from 8o,- 
000 to 100,000 or according to one esti- 
mate, 130,000. A large proportion are 
in and about Allegheny. Illinois is 
credited with 40,000, perhaps half in 
Chicago, but the estimates of the Chicago 
colony vary too much to be of any value. 
Ohio is given 35,000 including the large 
Cleveland colony. Other considerable 
groups are in New York, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, in Montana at Great Falls, 
Anaconda and Butte, in Colorado at 
Pueblo, Cripple Creek, Crested Butte 
and Denver and in Michigan at Calumet. 
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Bulgarians, Servians and Montene- 
grins in the United States 


This is a relatively small group, but 
of late it is increasing very rapidly. The 
immigration figures for the last eight 
years run Q2, 202, Ol; 1,286, 6,475; 4,- 
552, 5,780 and 11,406, making a total of 
30,404 during that time. Of these thirty- 
five per cent came from Bulgaria, Servia 
and Montenegro, twenty-two per cent 
from Turkey and forty-one per cent 
from Austria-Hungary. 

As I have no estimate of their actual 
distribution, I give the figures for their 
destinations during the above period. 
Pennsylvania, 10,000; Illinois, 4,500; 
Ohio, 4,400; New York, 3,800; Missouri, 
1,700; Indiana, 1,100, and in decreasing 
order, Michigan, California, West Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts, Texas, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, Arizona, Colorado, Mon- 
tana, Maryland, Washington, Wisconsin, 
South Dakota, Nevada and Alaska. No 
other state or territory has one hundred. 

An estimate kindly given me by the 
very Reverend Archimandrite Sebastian 
Dabovich, administrator of the Servian 
branch of the orthodox church in Ameri- 
ca, puts the Servians in North America 
at two hundred thousand or as “a certain 
figure,’ one hundred and fifty thousand 
distributed as follows: New England, 
50,000; South Eastern states, 5,000; 
Middle States, 20,000; South Middle 
states, 15,000; Northwestern states, 25,- 
000; Southwestern states and territories, 
15,000 (together, 130,000). Alaska, 
Canada and British Columbia, 5,000; 
Mexico and Central America, 5,000. Be- 
sides these, 10,000 “more or less un- 
identified, roaming, unsettled (gypsies), 
professionals, etc.” 

These figures do not include Bulgarians 
and for them I have no direct estimate. 
Thirty-five per cent of the whole group 
as given in the immigration tables have 
come from Bulgaria and on _ this 
basis we may suppose them to number 
some seventy-five thousand. 


Russians in the United States 


The census figures for natives of Rus- - 
sia are valueless as an indication of the 
numbers or whereabouts of Russians 
who, as we have seen, make only about 
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two per cent of the immigrants from 
their native country, the greater part be- 
ing Jews, Poles, Finns, Lithuanians and 
Germans. 

Russians make the smallest of the 
Slavic groups among us and if their num- 
bers bear the same proportion to the ar- 
rivals that the estimate for the Servians 
would give they should number some- 
thing like one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. The immigration data are some- 
thing under twenty-two thousand arrived 
in the last eight years. While the num- 
bers have been growing they have in- 
creased much less than the Servian group. 
The figures are as follows for the eight 
years in order—1,747 ; 1,193; 655; 1,544; 
3,592; 3,944; 3,652; 5,582. 

Their destinations were given as New 
York, 6,000; Pennsylvania, 5,500; Cali- 
fornia, Illinois and Massachusetts, 1,500 
to 1,300; and some hundreds each to 
Maryland, North Dakota, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Texas, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Missouri, South Dakota, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin, West Virginia, Virginia, 
Nebraska. In fact the only states to 
which none were going were Utah, Idaho 
and Nevada. 

There have long been Russian relig- 
ious colonists in the country. The census 
of 1880 (Vol. 1, p. 468), speaks of ‘35,- 
722 Russians (predominately Mennon- 
ites) of whom a large majority were 
those in Kansas (with 8,032), New 
York (with 5,438), and Dakota (6,493). 
Catherinenstadt, in Kansas, has, I am 
told, a Russian settlement and there are 
Russian “Stundists,’ in this case Bap- 
tists, who have settled within six years 
or so at various points in North Dakota. 
These are, however, “Little Russians’ 
like the Ruthenians, not “great Rus- 
sians” or Russians proper and came from 
about Kiew or Kherson. 

The most famous instance of this sort, 
however, is the body of Doukhobors? who 
were settled in Canada some years ago 
under the auspices of the Society of 
Friends to the number of seven thou- 
sand or so. 

18ee Joseph Hlkinton, CHARITIES AND THE COM- 
MONS, Dec. 3, 1904. 


2While this is going through the press I note 
the newspaper paragraph quoted above, dated at 
Petersburg, April 20, 1907 
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The director of the emigration depart- 
ment here said.? “This year, owing to the 
political and economic crisis, 300,000 Rus- 
sian subjects will emigrate to America. 
Hitherto the yearly exodus has been about 
250,000, of whom two-thirds were Jews 
and only three per cent orthodox Rus- 
Sians, one per cent being farm hands. 
Now the percentage of Russians and farm 
hands has increased. Most of the emi- 
grants will go west to Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska and the Dakotas. They 
come from the Volga, Dnieper and Don 
districts and are hardy and industrious. 
Though illiterate they are intelligent and 
unbigoted. The Government is endeavor- 
ing to direct the stream of emigrants to 
Siberia, but only the poorest go there, 
the wealthier preferring America. Steam- 
ship lines from Libau, Odessa and Hel- 
singfors make the passage across the At- 
lantic cheaper, easier and surer than 
that to Siberia, while clever steamship 
agents canvass the villages and hamlets, 
securing desirable emigrants.” 


Estimates of Slavic Population of 
the United States 


It is obvious from all that has been 
said that there is no way of knowing 
anything like the precise numbers either 
of the foreign born of this group of na- 
tionalities or of those who count as be- 
longing to them. 

As good a guess as I can make is 
shown in the following table: 


BOGS tie cotraca terest s Src ole oboneye tate sts 1,900,000 
BohentlanSseeu eee eters 500,000 
SIOVAKS Te apord eee noite ee eon tletete 500,000 
BUEN en ANS tocicrers -- susrouet a terexs = ehetese 300,000 
Croatians, including Dalmatians, 

SON ea echt nero enone recat ate 300,000 
Slovenlans™ cicmesie yhoo serosa cst 100,000 
OL up EN ate Morin ENE TRE RO runs ee EOS 200,000 
RTISSI LES ee roraereic eae eieneesinieiweniaycreroecehe 150,000 

3,950,000 


It seems to me a fair conclusion that 
we have among us not greatly more or 
greatly less than four million Slavs of 
whom about one-half are Poles. 
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Chapter V. ‘State Supervision 


An individual is never so absolutely at 
the mercy of an administration as when 
he is the beneficiary of the relief system. 
In the relation between employer and 
employed, where we hear such constant 
complaints of oppression and tyranny, 
there is an ever-growing possibility of 
adjustment by means of organization on 
both sides. If it comes to the worst, 
the employed can refuse to work, at the 
cost of a temporary loss of wage, in order 
to force the other side to grant better 
wages or better treatment. But the poor 
have no such redress. They can only 
complain of their needs, and must then 
be satisfied with what they can get from 
those whose help they have asked. The 
child who is handed over to foster- 
parents whose only object is to make 
money, becomes the victim of exploita- 
tion; the aged who.are sent to the alms- 
house must put up with wretched beds 
and insufficient food, if such are pro- 
vided; the insane and feeble-minded are 
incapable of giving expression to any 
complaints. Wherever the system pre- 
vails of transferring the management of 
an institution to an individual for a lump 
sum he will be inclined to get as much as 
possible out of it; wherever the staff of 
assistants is too small each inmate suffers 
for it; and wherever the salaries of the 
staff are too low the sick and the poor 
become victims of uneducated attendants 
and nurses. The burden which the care 
of the poor imposes, especially on small 
communities, is often unwillingly borne, 
and the tendency arises to provide for 
the poor, when they must be provided 
for, at the lowest possible cost. Orphans 
boarded out with those who ask the low- 
est pay, the aged stowed away in hovels 
that are falling to pieces, the sick crowd- 
ed together in badly ventilated, dirty 
rooms,—these are sights that are not un- 
known in any country. 

Conditions have undoubtedly  im- 
proved, notably in hospitals, but I do 
not know a single country in which they 
can be said to be satisfactory through- 
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out. No relief system can be efficacious 
unless the necessary funds for adminis- 
tering it are provided, and steps taken 
to ensure judicious expenditure. The 
requirements are, therefore, ample appro- 
priations and careful supervision. 

' In England supervision is practiced by 
the Local Government Board, with its 
staff of inspectors and auditors. In 
France it is the Directeur de Il’ assistance 
publique who exercises the supervision, 
aided in the same way by general and 
local inspectors and an advisory body of 
highly intelligent experts in the conseil 
supérieur del’ assistance. In Italy a simi- 
lar institution has recently been formed 
for the purpose of seeing that the legis- 
lation on the opere pie is carried out. In 
Austria and Switzerland certain of the 
crown lands and cantons have by their 
new laws established inspection, particu- 
larly of all institutional care and the 
treatment of children. Only Germany, 
among European countries, is without 
any inspection of this kind, though it has 
frequently been called for. Bavaria 
might possibly be excepted, for it at least 
insists that relief authorities should send 
in annual reports according to a uniform 
scheme. 

In addition to the weighty reasons for 
supervision which are inherent in the 
very nature of relief work everywhere, 
the intrusion of politics into its adminis- 
tration makes this imperative in the 
United States. Where a change of 
political parties results in a clean sweep 
of employes, and the success of the 
spoils-hunter is placed before the wel- 
fare of the poor, all the good reasons 
calling for supervision are immensely 
augmented. We may look upon the his- 
tory of state supervision in America, 
stretching over more than forty years, as 
a remarkable chapter in the history of 
selfgovernment. It began in 1863, with the 
founding of the Massachusetts Board 
of State Charities, whose first efforts 
were devoted to collecting and publish- 
ing statistics and promoting a_ better 
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knowledge of the existing system. Soon 
afterwards it turned its chief attention 
to the care of children. Later a board 
of insanity was separated from the Board 
of Charities. In 1867 New York fol- 
lowed the example of Massachusetts by 
creating a board of commissioners of 
public charities, from which likewise a 
special board of lunacy was subsequently 
separated. Ohio followed the same year, 
Kansas in 1868, Pennsylvania and Illi- 
nois in 1869, Michigan in 1871, Con- 
necticut in 1873, Nebraska in 1877, and 
so on down to the newest one, created 
by California in 1903. The majority of 
them have been founded since 1880. 

It is difficult to convey to an outsider 
what is meant in the United States by 
state supervision, for the reason that 
various significances are attached to the 
phrase. Just as the charities themselves 
are manifold in kind, so is there manifold 
variety in the functions described by the 
name “state board of charities.” Con- 
gress has no right of interference in the 
matter; each state manages these affairs 
according to its own judgment. 

Among the possible applications of the 
principles of state supervision we have 
first the supervision of the institutions 
actually belonging to the state. The prob- 
lem here is not strictly supervision, but 
the establishment of means to ensure the 
best use. of the funds supplied by the 
state,—an obligation of the most element- 
ary character, which every state, every 
county, and every town should fulfil 
toward its own institutions. A technical 
question then arises: whether it is bet- 
ter to leave each institution to its own 
management or to create a central office 
which shall undertake to manage all the 
institutions on a general scheme. State 
supervision proper comes into play in the 
case of institutions belonging to city and 
county. Here it becomes a matter of 
systematic inspection. A third category 
is formed by private charities that re- 
ceive state or municipal aid, either in a 
lump sum or on a per capita basis for 
each public charge admitted. Last of 
all, the question may arise of the super- 
vision of those private charities that are 
not in receipt of public moneys. All four 
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of these varieties of supervision may be 
found in the United States. 

The state boards differ from one an- 
other in regard to salary also, the mem- 
bers of some being salaried, while others 
are merely reimbursed for their outlay. 

But the spirit of supervision is vastly 
more important than its form, and this 
brings us to a consideration of the pe- 
culiarities in American conditions. With 
all its good points and all its failings 
America is primarily a democratic coun- 
try, where the term “self-government” 
is no empty phrase. The American looks 
askance at state interference, not only be- 
cause of the oft-lamented political com- 
plications, but also because he is inclined 
to have more confidence in the democratic 
work of his fellow-citizens than in 
salaried officials. The term “public 
opinion” is equally far from being an 
empty phrase. The tremendous influence 
of the press and the freedom of public 
speech give to the public expression of 
approval or disapproval a_ significance 
which it does not possess in Germany, at 
any rate. To correct defects and produce 
improvement it frequently suffices merely 
to enlighten public opinion. But this en- 
lightenment can only take place if un- 
biased experts are enabled to make 
acquaintance with the facts. As applied 
to relief administration this means that 
workhouses, orphanages, and asylums 
should not be carried on behind locked 
doors, but should be obliged to open their 
doors to impartial experts, whose duty it 
would be to draw public attention to 
good points in their management as well 
as to abuses and defects. 

Most of the states have, by creating 
state boards, opened the doors to their 
charitable institutions ; and through these 
open doors fresh air and daylight have 
necessarily poured in, where before there 
had been bad air and darkness endanger- 
ing the lives of the inmates. Those 
boards whose powers are limited to in- 
spection are termed “supervisory” or 
“advisory”; those which themselves ex- 
ercise immediate control, “executive” or 
“administering” boards. Occasionally 
they are called after the states which fol- 
low the one system or the other—the 
Ohio or the Iowa system, respectively ; 
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sometimes they are referred to as the 
“system of supervision” and the “system 
of control.” 

A survey of the state of affairs was 
given in the report of the standing com- 
mittee on state supervision and admin- 
istration at the 1904 conference, based 
on replies from thirty states and terri- 
tories. The two systems seem to be about 
equally represented. A mixed system 
prevails in New York, where since 1902 
the State Commission of Lunacy has had 
the direct management of the hospitals 
for the insane. In Massachusetts, as 
far as children maintained at public ex- 
pense are concerned, the board has the 
functions of a board of control, whereas 
in other respects it is advisory. In the 
District of Columbia, New York, In- 
diana, and New Hampshire, institutions 
which are in receipt of public aid in one 
form or another are subject to super- 
vision. But the right of supervision to 
this extent might, to my mind, justly 
be claimed even where it is not expressly 
granted ; for where the state makes grants 
or pays fees out of public funds there it 
surely has the right to make payment 
depend on proof of efficiency. 

Supervision of strictly private chari- 
ties occurs only here and there. In Con- 
necticut, by legislation of 1902, all private 
institutions for children and adults are 
subject to control, but this consists 
merely in occasional visits, followed, 
when required, by suggestions for alter- 
ations. North Carolina requires institu- 
tions for the insane, feeble-minded, and 
inebriates to procure an annual license; 
all private institutions, moreover, send 
reports to the board voluntarily. In 
Massachusetts also five hundred institu- 
tions every year send in voluntary re- 
ports. In Indiana, by legislation of 1903, 
private homes for children are subject to 
inspection. Up to 1899 New York ex- 
tended its supervision over a great many 
private charities. When, however, the 
state board desired to inspect the estab- 
lishments of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children its officers 
were refused admittance on the ground 
that it was not a charitable institution. 
The state board thereupon appealed to 
the decision of the courts. Upon the first 
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judgment, which failed to satisfy either 
party, they both appealed to the higher 
court, which unanimously decided in 
favor of the state board. The society 
appealed against this decision, which led 
to Judge O’Brien’s verdict, shared by 
three others, leaving a minority of three, 
to the effect that the society in question 
was not a charitable institution and not 
subject to supervision, and that, in gen- 
eral, this supervision could be exercised — 
only over such institutions as were en- 
tirely or partially supported by the state. 
This decision aroused the anxiety and the 
indignation of many experts, and serious- 
ly curtailed the usefulness of the state 
board’s work. In a recent report of the 
state board we find an opinion expressed 
by the attorney-general in 1904 (Novem- 
ber) according to which societies or 
private persons asked by a public relief 
officer to maintain anyone are obliged to 
render the service in accordance with the 
state board regulations, the board having 
the right of inspection in order to con- 
vince itself that its regulations are ob- 
served. In conformity with this, the 
board means to continue to inspect these 
institutions, private hospitals in particu- 
lar, in spite of the not entirely suppressed 
doubts as to its justification. North Car- 
olina also lays stress upon the need of 
submitting private charities to inspection, 
especially in the case of children or other 
helpless persons. 

Strange to say, the political question 
is hardly touched upon in the national 
conference report referred to. The com- 
mittee merely remarks at the close that 
on the whole political interference has 
been less frequent. 

A better insight into the work of the 
state boards may be obtained from their 
own reports, those of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, and Indiana, for example, fur- 
nishing a mass of interesting data and 
significant history. The significance of 
the state boards is not, however, con- 
fined to their work of inspection and the 
reports and statistics which they publish. 
We cannot expect many people to study 
these printed reports; to be able to un- 
derstand tables of statistics demands no 
small amount of skill. And although the 
printed word is studied more closely by 
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the superintendents and boards than by 
anyone else, it is necessary also to listen 
to the spoken words that pass between 
the members of the boards and the in- 
spectors, on the one hand, and the man- 
agers and employes on the other. It is 
by word of mouth that the careless and 
inefficient superintendents are called to 
order, while the efficient and industrious 
are encouraged and stimulated. Justly 
recognizing the significance of a word 
spoken in due season a number of the 
boards have arranged meetings at fixed 
intervals, at which the superintendents 
of the institutions and all who are taking 
an active part in their administration 
attend, for the discussion of subjects of 
general moment. In the spirit of this 
universally-felt need the separate states 
have started state conferences on the lines 
of the national conference of charities 
and correction, which deal with matters 
of general interest with special reference 
to the state in question. In addition to 
these conferences we now and again find 
such conventions as that of the county 
superintendents of the poor in New York, 
which has been in existence as long as 
thirty-five years. Its gatherings are 
attended by administration officials as 
delegates, as well as by representatives 
of private charities and others interested 
in charity. The chief subjects discussed 
here are such as are of practical moment 
in administration, such as out-door relief, 
how to deal with cases of desertion, the 
care of inmates of almshouses, and so on. 
In the reports of these conventions spe- 
cial stress is laid on the salutary effect 
of these meetings on the managers of 
almshouses, on the value of a mutual 
interchange of ideas and experiences, 
and the furtherance of a truer apprecia- 
tion of the duties of charity. The State 
Association of Township Trustees works 
in a similar spirit in Indiana, having held 
its second meeting in 1905, in connection 
with the state conference. We must not 
omit to mention here the periodical pub- 
lications of the state boards of Indiana 
and Ohio, called Bulletins of Charities 
and Correction, in which are found the 
annual reports of the state boards them- 
selves. . 

Last of all we must point to public 
opinion as an important factor in the 
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efforts to understand and improve 
matters. The press gives free vent to 


complaints of any abuses that may be 
suspected, and frequently aids in bring- 
ing about a thorough inquiry into the 
conditions it has been discussing. This 
is not peculiarly American. In other 
countries too this is one of the functions 
of the press; in other countries too public 
opinion cries out against abuses that can- 
not be concealed. We need but to re- 
member the storm that was provoked in 
France by the revelations concerning 
the Convent of the Good Shepherd, at 
Nancy, or in Germany by the scandals 
in the Alexian convent at Aix. In the 
same way it is public opinion in other 
countries that frequently leads the way 
when it is a question of introducing new 
ideas. As a rule in such cases philan- 
thropic societies are the pioneers who 
carry out what they consider desirable 
within their own limited circle; gradu- 
ally they win over a wider circle of ad- 
herents, and finally the entire population, 
whose pressure legislation can then no 
longer withstand. In the United States, 
however, these movements have some- 
thing peculiar to themselves, inasmuch 
as they are there provoked by political 
considerations far more than is the case 
elsewhere, especially in Germany. As I 
have already pointed out, this is a tre- 
mendous factor in the administration of 
public relief. It is characteristic that 
during a debate of the National Confer- 
ence held at Topeka in 1900 no more 
convincing way was found of eulogizing 
the merits of the president, Faulkner of 
Minneapolis, than by saying that he was 
the only public officer in Kansas who re- 
mained in office throughout three changes 
of administration. He seems to have 
enjoyed the equal confidence of Demo- 
crats, Republicans, and Populists. As 
secretary of the state board he made the 
most strenuous efforts to preserve state 
institutions from the demoralizing influ- 
ence connected with political intrigue. 
Like a rock he withstood everything in 
any way bordering upon dishonesty. 
This, indeed, until a few years ago, would 
appear to have been an exception, for 
the reports teem with complaints against 
the political spoils system, the iminediate 
result of which was to cause the su- 
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perior class of men holding honorary 
posts, on whom the administration of 
poor law mainly depends, to withdraw 
altogether from affairs of this kind. In 
an Ohio report of some time ago the 
complaint is made that the right to dis- 
pose of the management of state institu- 
tions is so universally looked upon as a 
means of obtaining partizan advantage 
or as a reward for party services that 
many of the best citizens, honorable and 
estimable men in their civic and social 
dealings and their duties to the church, 
accept the party dictum without further 
discussion, and join the unscrupulous 
partizans in arrogating the rights and 
duties of guardians of the state to the 
injury of that very state. So too in a 
recent report of the New York state 
board: “The constant changes made in 
the personnel of the almshouse employes 
are exceedingly detrimental to the public 
welfare.” It is added that in a number 
of counties the custom of a long period 
of office for the managers and employes 
of institutions has become established. 
The governor of Indiana, T. Frank 
Hanly, could point out with pride at the 
beginning of his administration, that 
their institutions were far above partizan 
politics, and he promised that there 
should be no backward step in this re- 
spect. Jowa stated similarly that the 
institutions had been rank with politics 
and that everyone, “from the superin- 
tendent to the scrubwoman, was expected 
to donate to the party in power, and usu- 
ally did so to hold their positions,” 
whereas under present conditions political 
interference is no longer possible. In 
Buffalo, as Henry W. Sprague assures us 
in his address at the New York Con- 
ference of 1903, the merit system has 
now been in operation for over twenty 
years; there are over 1600 employes, 
drawing more than $1,300,000, each one 
of whom “holds his office, not because he 


is the favorite of some party leader or. 


has done some political work for some 
party boss, but simply and solely because 
he has entered into free open competition 
with his fellow citizens and has demon- 
strated by practical test that he is one 
of the three men best qualified to fill the 
place.” At the state conference of IIli- 
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nois in 1903, Bancroft, the president of 
the civil service association in Chicago, 
pointed out that over and over again “in 
party campaigns flagrant and often un- 
speakable abuses and peculations” have 
been brought to light; adding that all the 
institutions for the poor had nothing 
whatever to do with politics, which 
should be rigorously kept out of them. 
The Ohio report for I905 expresses it- 
self cautiously in the matter, but very 
definitely. If a non-political board can- 
not be secured it recommends that not 
more than three of its members should 
belong to the same party. We note that 
this bi-partizan system is frequently in 
vogue, and compared with the partizan 
system it must be considered a sign of 
progress. Volumes might be filled with 
comments on the political aspect of poor 
law administration, but the extracts 
quoted may suffice to convey some idea 
of what is represented by the efforts that 
are being made to wrestle with this ter- 
rible danger to public administration. 

In this connection we must not omit 
to mention the tremendous influence 
attributed to private initiative, which, to- 
gether with the press, represents public 
opinion, and which operates by means of 
special associations. It was precisely the 
interference of politics with administra- 
tion that first called forth these associa- 
tions, whose sole purpose is to enlighten 
public opinion, to influence legislation, 
and to fight for honest, non-partizan 
administration. One of the most remark- 
able and influential associations of this 
kind is the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion of New York, which was founded 
in 1872 with the intention of doing every- 
thing that unselfish citizens can do to 
promote the improvement and manage- 
ment of public institutions. Its reports 
bear witness to highly successful work, 
carried on for over thirty years. Its ob- 
ject is to secure visitation and improve- 
ment of charitable institutions by the 
state or by counties, cities, or towns, and 
the placing of destitute children in 
families. For this purpose it has formed 
a number of standing committees, and 
employs the services of a great many 
volunteers, who visit the institutions in 
question. Thus to a certain extent the 
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association represents a second state 
board of charities, supplementing the 
official board. But the point which is 
striking to a German is this, that the 
state itself has granted this private so- 
ciety the official position of a second state 
board. For right of admission is granted 
by law to all its specially authorized 
members, for the purpose of inspecting 
all public institutions for the poor and 
the sick. The association has made 
plentiful use of this permission. Within 
the last few years the local committees 
have made visits in forty-three of the 
fifty-eight counties, inspecting each of 
the thirteen state hospitals for the insane. 
The reports testify to the care and the 
expert knowledge with which these ex- 
aminations are conducted. In addition 
to this, the society has thoroughly ex- 
amined all proposed legislation relating 
to charities, and has endeavored, in con- 
junction with other societies, institu- 
tions, and individuals, to obtain a de- 
cisive hold on legislation. . Thus they 
contrived to bring about the appointment 
of a commission to inquire into the pro- 
bation system. Altogether in 1905 four 
bills were proposed by others but sup- 
ported by the society while they refused 
their consent to one. Only two of the 
bills supported by the society were 
thrown out. The society has issued a 
great number of reports on various im- 
portant problems. The state board 
prints the reports of the visiting com- 
mittees as well, and in its reports it 
repeatedly speaks with great appreciation 
of the work done by the association. 

If anyone wishes to form a judgment 
on the value and significance of the state 
boards he must without fail begin by tak- 
ing into account the influence of politics 
on administration. If it is a German 
who is asked to give his opinion he will 
not, it is true, find his experiences in his 
own country any great help. He may 
state that in Germany too there are many 
weighty reasons calling for supervision 
of the poor law administration, but he 
must also be aware that his fatherland 
has known political independence and 
democratic liberty in the American sense 
only for a comparatively short time, and 
that for this reason it has scarcely had an 
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opportunity of allowing politics to ac- 
quire any appreciable part in the award- 
ing of offices or in the mangement of its 
institutions ; and above all that the spoils 
system has never come within the scope 
of its possible development. And it may 
be that he will be unable to keep back 
an exclamation of amazement that in 
spite of all this, America has gone ahead, 
and that its people have by their own 
efforts in part overcome these grave de- 
fects and are untiring in their struggle 
to do so. A German historian not alto- 
gether unknown in America, Professor 
Von Holst, says in his “Constitutional 
History of the United States”: “It is a 
proof of the amazing vitality of the 
American nation and of its highly favor- 
able conditions of life,—unequalled and 
impossible to be equalled anywhere else 
—that the state has not broken down 
under this accursed burden.” No need to. 
go further into this subject. It is in- 
dispensable to the management of chari- 
ties that the administrative posts should 
be filled with experienced persons, irre- 
spective of their political faith; and 
from this point of view alone it is highly 
important that state supervision should 
be introduced to control the appointment 
of officers. From a purely technical point 
of view state supervision is called for 
by the manifold reasons adduced at the 
commencement of this article. There can 
be no doubt that constant activity, the 
compilation and publication of sound, 
reliable matter, and the steady devotion 
to an undertaking that is meant to pro- 
tect those who are unable to protect them- 
selves,—all this has helped to raise the 
whole of the charities of the United 
States to a much higher plane. 

The question of organization depends 
upon the conditions peculiar to the coun- 
try in question. In Germany, where there 
has hitherto been no state supervision at 
all, a body of this kind would in all prob- 
ability take the form of a special board 
or department of the ministry, with a 
salaried president, some councillors, and 
salaried assistants, aided as advisory 
board by unpaid citizens. It appears to 
me that a similar organization might be 
equally feasible for the majority of the 
United States. A man could hardly be 
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asked to undertake the management of 
such affairs unless he made it his entire 
profession, which would necessitate a 
corresponding remuneration. On_ the 
other hand, the strength and durability 
of the organization would chiefly lie in 
the possibility of securing the co-opera- 
tion of a fair number of experienced and 
independent people, who would do their 
work for the love of the thing, without 
asking more than payment of actual ex- 
penses. I look upon the creation of local 
commissions as started by a few of the 
state boards, as a very successful com- 
plement of the work. The much-dis- 
cussed distinction between the so-called 
Ohio system and the Iowa system is per- 
haps in reality not so great provided that 
supervision is not confined to state in- 
stitutions only. With the latter I con- 
sider it to be self-understood that a state 
board should have the executive power 
as well. It is above all desirable that 
this should lead to uniform principles of 
management and a uniform classification 
and remuneration of the personnel. If 
the board is to have other duties than 
that of merely controlling the state in- 
stitutions, then the type of supervisory 
or advisory board is, to my mind, em- 
phatically preferable to that of adminis- 
tering board. The advantage of the 
former type lies in the fact that it keeps 
its eyes open everywhere, that it is able 
to look into matters thoroughly, to fer- 
ret out abuses, and by its reports to the 
state legislature, to bring about the sup- 
pression of such abuses and the carrying 
out of reforms. For those who form 
the board either understand how to gain 
the confidence of the public, or else they 
do not understand how to do so; only in 
the former case will public opinion be in- 
clined to follow their lead, but then, as 
the history of the boards has actually 
demonstrated in so many cases, it will 
insist in the most emphatic manner on 
having its demands complied with. If 
the saying holds good anywhere, it is in 
this connection more than anywhere else 
in the United States: “Not measures, 
but men.” As to how far the super- 
vision of the boards is to extend, the 
only question, to my mind, arises where 
strictly private charities are concerned. 
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Any institution that is public in any sense 
of the word, administering to the poor 
from public funds, must unquestionably 
be subject to supervision. The same 
thing applies to all such private institu- 
tions as receive subsidies from public 
funds in any form whatever. Private 
charities, on the other hand, which make 
no claim upon public funds, will always 
tesent any kind of supervision, and may 
reply to over-zealous supervision by sim- 
ply giving up their work. Moreover, it 
is often a trait of philanthropists on a 
large scale, that they desire to carry on 
their work quietly, without being known 
to the public. In America there is the 
added consideration that the prevailing 
political influence scares private philan- 
thropy from any desire to combine with 
public administration and makes it 
anxious to preserve its unrestricted liberty 
in this department at any rate. Sec- 
tarian beneficence, notably that of the 
Roman Catholic church, is equally sensi- 
tive in this respect. This question has | 
been very seriously discussed in France 
and Italy, those ancient countries where 
the Church is in possession of very rich 
endowments, properties in mortmain, 
never without an element of danger to 
the state. Nevertheless, the fact must 
not be forgotten that private charity, as 
soon as it does more than assist destitute 
families and individuals, 7. e., as soon 
as it nurses the sick and diseased 
in institutions and boards out chil- 
dren in orphanages or in families, is 
exercising a power over the lives 
and limbs of its proteges that is by 
no means secure from abuse. Considera- 
tions of health, hygiene, education, and 
instruction, for which the state is abso- 
lutely responsible, must not be over- 
looked in private establishments and in- 
stitutions. State supervision must with- 
out question be extended to these 
matters. It must not permit the sick 
to be stowed away in over-crowded 
establishments with insufficient medical 
attendance; it must not look on calmly 
while children are being ill-treated for 
purposes of profit under the mask of 
philanthropy in so-called orphanages; 
or see them growing up without 
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instruction and training. We must 
therefore unhesitatingly demand the 
extension of supervision to this class 
of private charities. I consider it most 
regrettable that on the strength of the 
highest judge’s verdict the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children in New 
York is exempt from the supervision of 
the state board; not only on account of 
the work of this society, for which I 
entertain the highest respect and esteem, 
but because the work of a society of this 
kind strongly appeals to the interest of 
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the public, and the verdict in question 
establishes a regrettable and dangerous 
principle. But it may be questioned 
whether it is the business of state super- 
vision to inquire whether there is any 
call for an undertaking of private char- 
ities, whether several small institutions 
would do better to unite, and so on. 
Here we must set hopes upon the en- 
lightenment of public opinion and upon 
those movements which I discussed in 
the chapter on the association of char- 
ities. 
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Whether the great public wishes it or 
no, the subject of old age pensions 
must attract and will attract more in- 
terest.in our several states and in our 
national legislation than it has done. The 
necessity for such pensions does not 
spring simply from any new veneration 
for old age. It springs directly from 
that change in methods of manufacture 
which began when Watt and Bouton’s 
steam engines got weil to work, and 
which has made its way steadily and 
certainly to this hour. 

In the old centuries, wrongly describ- 
ed by Oliver Goldsmith as those “before 
England’s woes began’—the working 
man chose his own hours for work and 
his own hours for play. When he passed 
the line of seventy, for instance, he need 
not work at the loom, or at the forge, all 
day if he did not want to. He might 
work ten minutes a day. He might work 
an hour a day; he might work five hours 
a day. “As his strength was, such his 
day was.” But when the hours were set 
by the men or the laws which directed 
the central machines, which furnished 
the power of our manufactures, there 
was no such elastic independence pro- 
vided for any workmen who had out- 
lived the strength of youth. Simply, the 
‘man must “run with the machine” or 
he cannot run at all. 

A somewhat indifferent public has not 
chosen to recognize this change in the 
necessary laws of industry. But here is 


the reason why old men and old women 
cannot take care of themselves aiter 
their physical powers begin to decline as 
people in the same duties could take care 
of themselves a hundred years ago. 

I have served, oh, I dare not say, on 
how many committees and commissions 
whose business it was to find employ- 
ment for the unemployed. I have read, 
therefore, with a sort of personal and 
a sort of pathetic interest the discussions 
of the feudal nations who try vainly to 
find out what they shall do with their 
unemployed. The short-lived French 
republic of 1848 employed them in the 
service of the new government. It was 
thought that their morals would be im- 
proved if in the workshops there were 
inscriptions which said, “A lazy man is 
a thief.” And it was hoped that if they 
made tri-colored silks, a grateful nation 
would buy them. The sleeve linings of 
our overcoats in America were made of 
these tri-colored silks for years, because 
a patriotic government had no other 
method of forcing them upon a market. 
From that time to this time, one has to 
study the discussions of paralyzed lead- 
ers in Europe who are trying to find 
out how to employ the unemployed. 

As the American reader knows, the 
general answer which poor Europe has 
discovered so far is that the unemployed 
shall be sent to America. All the more, 
however, have we to answer the same 
question here. 
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As I say, I have served on scores 
of committees who in one stress or an- 
other of crisis or financial depression 
have had to consider this question. 

In America, there is practically one 
constant in this discussion. It is the 
question what shall the old men and 
what shall the old women do? The 
young men and the young women will 
find their place in a nation which has a 
square mile of its surface ready for 
every family of ten people. But what 
will you do with the man or woman who 
has sunk below the average line of physi- 
cal strength? 

It would be funny if it were not so 
painful to see how often the talk in such 
commissions drifts around to the sending 
of eggs to market. “They can raise 
chickens and eggs, you know. Let us 
colonize them on industrial farms. Let 
us buy incubators and Plymouth rocks 
and long legged Shanghais and let them 
faise coes ior us. « Aiter avceriestot 
philanthropic endeavors in any _ sea- 
board city, one comes round to the feel- 
ing that the diet of the next generation 
is to be a diet of omelettes, dropped eggs 
and boiled eggs and chicken “fixings” 
in general. And such provision is to 
be furnished by the old men and the old 
women. 

Germany and Denmark are thus far 
the only European nations whose gov- 
ernments have looked old age in the face 
and provided for it scientifically. So 
far as the workman in the great manu- 
facturing establishments is concerned his 
weekly wages are in those nations regu- 
larly charged with a small percentage 
from which is to be made the provision 
for his old age. This small percentage 
is paid regularly into the state treasury 
which is thus able to pay to this man 
if he survive, a regular pension after 
he has passed the old age limit, which is 
continued till he dies. To speak in busi- 
ness terms, every one employed in one of 
these factories is compelled to buy an 
endowment policy payable to him in his 
old age if he survive. 

In this country the superficial writers 
all turn up their noses at such a pro- 
vision, For the superficial writers are 
all ignorant and very few of them care 
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to know anything on the subject of 
which they write. But in fact the United 
States instituted this policy more than 
a hundred years ago for the benefit of 
sea-faring men. Every seaman regularly 
employed in the merchant marine has 
been obliged for more than a century to 
leave a small fraction of his monthly 
wages which is paid into the national 
treasury as that man’s contribution to 
the “marine hospital service.” In com- 
pensation for this payment every regis- 
tered seaman of whatever age is cared 
for by the nation without expense to 
himself, in hospitals admirably equipped 
for this purpose. Even if he were com- 
pletely disabled in early life, if he lived 
to be a hundred without being able even 
to raise chickens, Uncle Sam provides 
for him as well as Uncle Sam knows 
how. For instance, Uncle Sam main- 
tains a sanatorium for him on the slope 
of the Rocky Mountains which has no 
superior in the world. It is in face of 
an object lesson like this which has suc- 
ceeded perfectly for more than a hun- 
dred years that the superficial writers 
tell us that it would be impossible to 
introduce any such system in America. 

At the presént moment another con- 
dition presents itself which materially 
hinders any general plan for old age 
pensions for men. In the Civil War, 
between the years of 1861 and 1865, be- 
tween one and two million young men 
served in the United States Army. The 
soldier who was twenty-one in 1865 is 
sixty-three now. The country has been 
liberal to the full in granting pensions 
to all of these men who in their old age 
are in need. The old men who have no 
chance at such pensions are to a consid- 
erable extent men who did not care for 
their country when she needed them. 
Thus to a certain extent they are not 
the old men now who ingratiate them- 
selves with their neighbors. I heard the 
other day the letter from the widow of 
one of those old men, who said he had 
never served in the nation’s army, but 
that when the last call was made in 
1864 for a new enlistment he had said 
that if another call was made he had 
thought that he would serve. There are 
others like him of ages varying from 
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sixty-three to one hundred. But they do 
not excite the sympathy of their neigh- 
bors, 

But a moment’s thought will show that 
such instances are simply exceptional. 
In theory the old age pension does not 
present itself as a charitable offering. 


It is presented as a simple business propo- : 


sition. It offers the best way to do 
something which in all countries like 
ours which conform to the Christian 
principle of the statutes of Queen Eliza- 
beth must be fulfilled somehow. The 
old age pension, uniform for every- 
body who is more than seventy years of 
age, offers what will prove to be the 
best system for the care of the aged. 
And it is hardly necessary to say that it 
will everywhere meet what is and ought 
to be the eager desire to cherish and 
maintain the family tie. 

The English ministry has just now 
brought forward its system for old 
age pensions. Mr. Asquith, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, has a singularly 
favorable opportunity, and he has brave- 
ly met the opportunity by a large plan. 
He proposes to allow from the national 
revenue a million pounds a year for the 
present, expecting that the payments 
from the local rates will furnish four or 
five times that amount. The.estimate on 
which the government is acting may be 
very briefly stated thus: That an annual 
pension of five shillings a week or thir- 
teen pounds a year.would cost Great 
Britain twenty-six million pounds an- 
nually. That is, that there are about 
two million people more than sixty-five 
years old. When it is said, as it some- 
times is said, that the demand on some 
public treasury would be ten million 
pounds, it is meant that the very aged 
shall receive more than five shillings a 
week. 

Speaking in round numbers, it is 
enough to say, that if ten million pounds 
is sufficient for pensions for all old men 
and women who are sixty-five and over, 
six million is enough if the limit of age 
be seventy years, three million is enough 
if the limit be at seventy-five years, and 
one million is enough if it be fixed at 
eighty years or over. 
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In making plans for the American 
states, we have one great advantage, for 
the states which we used:to call the free 
states. In almost all of these a poll 
tax, levied upon every man above the 
age of eighteen is a fixed institution. If 
this poll tax were two dollars a year, the 
man of seventy who has paid it since he 
was eighteen, has paid into the treasury 
of the state in which he lives one hun- 
dred and sixteen dollars. It is not easy 
to calculate how much this payment 
would amount to if the sums had been 
placed at compound interest since the 
beginning. But anybody can see that the 
earlier payments have doubled again and 
again. If the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, for instance, had opened an ac- 
count with John Doe or Richard Roe, in 
1849, he would, if he lived, have stand- 
ing to his credit in 1907, much more than 
a thousand dollars. And he may live as 
many years as are assigned him, till he 
be a hundred if you please, before he will 
have exhausted this credit. If to-day he 
would pay a thousand dollars to any life 
company it would gladly guarantee him 
a pension of a hundred dollars a year. 
In such northern states, therefore, the 
native-born men can say with entire 
pride and self-respect that whenever the 
state orders an annual pension of a hun- 
dred dollars to a man over seventy years 
of age, it simply begins to pay back to 
him what he has paid to the state since 
1849. 

It is so easy to show this and prove 
it that it has seemed to me that the 
simplest form of an old age pension 
would be an act which should provide 
that whatever poll taxes are collected in 
the state should be paid at once into the 
state treasury. From this amount should 
be paid an annual pension to all men 
living in the state who have paid a poll 
tax since they were eighteen, which is 
the age generally chosen for the begin- 
ning of such taxes. 

Now, what will you do for the women 
who are more than seventy? Working 
on the theory, which is the truth,—that 
you are spending the poll taxes of the 
last fifty-two years, you have for the 
pensions to women all the accumulation 
of poll taxes of men who have died. 
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Nine-tenths of the whole number who 
began, and also, of those who have re- 
moved to Argentina or Bolivia, or Cuba, 
—or anywhere else in the alphabet, out- 
side their own country, that is to say, 
with old women or with old men you are 
in good faith able to say,—we are not 
treating you as paupers; the state is re- 
turning to you at a period when you 
need it most, the money which you your- 
selves, or your husbands or fathers or 
brothers, have been paying to the state. 

The German old age pension, as | 
have said, reserves a small fraction of 
the weekly wages of each workman as 
a fund for his old age pension. But our 
system would be simpler if we took 
from each man his poll tax at two dol- 
lars a year and paid one hundred dol- 
lars a year to each survivor, man or wo- 
man, who had passed the limit of seventy 
years. The success of the old age pen- 
sion in New South Wales and New Zeal- 
and and Victoria and other Australian 
colonies gives great encouragement to 
the advocates of old age pensions in 
older states. 

As I have implied already, at this mo- 
ment such a system becomes simpler and 
easier in America because so many of the 
survivors of the Civil War are already 
receiving pensions from the general gov- 
ernment or from state governments. It 
would be perfectly fair to exclude such 
pensionaries, who receive one hundred 
dollars annually or more, from the cal- 
lendar of persons more than seventy years 
of age who should receive the general 
old age pension. The accidental ex- 
istence of so large an exempt class would 
make it easier to initiate the new system 
in the northern states. 
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And here, as in everything else, it is 
only the first step which costs. If the 
whole project were to be discussed 
and decided by conventions of the 
keepers of almshouses, poorhouses, or 
public “country houses” of whatever 
name,—there is no doubt of their ver- 
dict. In my experience of more than 
half a century, I have not found three 
men’ and women entrusted with such 
duty who belong to the type ridi- 
culed by generations, by Mr. Dick- 
ens in Oliver Twist. On the other hand, 
IT have found them, I think without ex- 
ception, men and women who were gen- 
tle, with sincere sympathy and pity for 
the older members of their households. 
Such old men and old women are not in 
an almshouse,—no not in nineteen cases 
out'of twenty, because their relatives are 
cruel or unkind. Now let it be once 
understood that the old man or the old 
woman has twenty-five dollars paid to 
him by the state authorities once a quar- 
ter and you will hear no more of their 
being sent to an “institution.”. Home is 
the institution for such people. The 
care of their grandsons and grand- 
daughters is their providential occupa- 
tion. “To shoulder the crutch and show 
how fields were won,” is their providen- 
tial duty. Or to call around them the 
boys or girls and tell them the stories of 
Cinderella and of Jack the Giant Killer. 
That is to say, the old home is the place 
for them. And no one understands this 
better than the men and women, the keep- 
ers of almshouses who though they do 
their best cannot make a home out of a 
public “institution.” 
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General Manager Industrial Removal Office, New York City 


In consequence of many restrictive 
laws against Jews in Roumania, there 
began in the year 1900 a large influx of 
Roumanian Jews into this country. The 
normal Jewish immigration was then 
about 45,000 annually. Since 1881 the 
volume of Jewish immigration into this 
country has been growing steadily, and 
of those that have come, about 70 per 


cent remained in the city of New York, 
which in 1900 already contained a Jewish 
population of 500,000. Strangers in a 
strange country quite naturally try to 
live near one another, and consequently 
there was a gradual congestion of the 
Jewish immigrant population in the 
East Side. 
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It was recognized by those interested 
in the immigrant that some steps should 
be taken to counteract this tendency, for 
the immediate results of this over-crowd- 
ing naturally tended to diminish the so- 
cial and economic welfare of residents of 
the congested district. 

Under these circumstances, a move- 
ment was started to divert the stream of 
Jewish immigration into the interior to 
places where there was an unfilled de- 
mand for labor. As a result of the en- 
couraging assurances of co-operation on 
the part of Jewish communities through- 
out the country, the Industrial Removal 
Office was organized in New York in 
1900 for the purpose of handling the 
problem effectively. The efforts of the 
removal office were not confined to Jews 
of one nativity. All Jews were eligible, 
provided that they were unemployed, of 
good character, and showed promise of 
becoming self-supporting if the oppor- 
tunity were given them. . 

In the conduct of its work the office 
has kept two ideas clearly in mind; ideas 
which may be considered the guiding 
principles underlying the movement,— 
The one to check the increase of the con- 
gestion already existing and thus indi- 
rectly to benefit residents of the crowded 
seaport, the other to afford an opportu- 
nity of a decent livelihood to those who 
enjoyed no such opportunity here. 

Since the office was established over 
30,000 persons have been distributed 
throughout every state and territory in 
the United States, in no less than 1000 
cities and towns. Every effort has been 
made to conduct the work along natural 
lines of distribution ; that is to say, to send 
persons only to places where there is a 
demand for their particular kind of la- 
bor. How far the office has been able 
to accomplish this object, is best shown 
by the following figures which have been 
carefully gathered by the office and sup- 
plied by its representatives and agents in 
every city and town to which the persons 
were sent. Figures are given for the 
years 1902, 1903, 1904, 1905 and 1906. 
No accurate figures were kept for 1901, 
because of inadequate facilities in the of- 
fice for gathering them. 
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1906 1905 1904 1903 1902 
otal Sent cewseshsecu ees 6,922 6,005 6,023 


5,525 3,208 
Classified as follows: . 


Per Per Per Per Per 

SATISFACTORY. Cent Cent Cent Cent Cent 

5 tll Therese. vec) seat cen 75.50 90.48 87.72 88.2 80.2 
Left for places known.... 2.06 2.30 2.13 2.5 6.2 


Left for places unknown. .18  .05 
Returned to New York.. .22 .08 .34 9 aT. 


77.96 92.86 91.19 93.9 92.5 
UNSATISFACTORY 

Still theremin... eee. ss :92 11.09 ~ > 89 8 8 
Left for places known.... .82 2.86 142 15 21 
Left for places unknown. .75 .08 2.00 24 2.5 
Returned to New York... .73 .05 .86 8 Pits 
3.22 4.08 5.17 5.5 5.1 

Not heard from after in- 

quiry, although 14% 

notified us of their ar- 
TLV Blinc sercisensiiene sie.6 18.82(/) 3.06 3.64 6 1.4 
GrandvVotalss waceriers cent 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.0 100.0 


Of the total number of removals up to 
1907, 17,057 were adult male wage-earn- 
ers and there were in addition a consid- 
erable number of children, both male and 
female of wage-earning age, capable of 
employment ‘in gainful occupation. 
When it is remembered that in no case 
were any persons sent who were satis- 
factorily employed in New York, it will 
be seen that the work of the removal office 
has been useful in bettering the condition 
of a large mass of people, not alone giv- 
ing them the opportunity of supporting 
themselves and their families decently, 
but also enabling them, by their labor, to 
contribute their share to the industrial 
upbuilding of the interior. 


The following list of trades in which 
our beneficiaries between the years 1902 
and 1906 were employed, will correct a 
false notion commonly held that the im- 
migrant Jews are either engaged in ped- 
dling, smaller merchandizing, or at best 
in the needle trades: 


AT EIST Se race ee eo ete stale oan oh clear allot oteee, ereeeertee state 1 
Bakers ets. che. wstecnetouslenycrchac al iterate Fame 233 
Bar Ders wy ic cisctrsroe eo ha eee ei era tant 73 
Bartenders si cccts oataects cieeeteeietlete ereeone 1 
BIAckSmitheny sew osc cole cia nvere cme ire 410 
Boilermakers. wots eis sseiaiets ethene G 
TBOOKDING CLS ec. ai5 alone wo Aickeisberste eave teen 63 
By OOKK CODCIS Wer ctoyorey Harsrevascuevecei le areioreleietarete 4 
BOXIMAKCTS ees uiete wratelere tiene areca st sheretavot bevels 5 
Bricklayverstes cir oie eae coca teeta 82 
BTUSMIMAKCL Sir eiaateretine aieieieelareaevevert ove tote 18 
IBUlchersprecacte Jae here eel Sere re aie 8 sierslormetece 358 
BUCLONROLOMAKETS yejecsssciec's ics 00 see e oleate 2 
Capinetmakersiges cater. s(orcta onere ceots alot 229 
WaniGlemMakLs  7o:4 = siceis sce eve sievere, o cratenstenses 6 


1Includes also cases concerning which no inquiry was 
made (consisting very largely of families sent to join 
heads previously removed by us). 
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Carriasestrimmers: operate oes 1 
CATPENTEIS icteric is Dieses oer hates tea AS 1124 
Cigarettemakers! +2ci acne aeceeetes 30 
Cigarmakers? — cesar atatene deta eet. 75 
GIOLK SIG ices stole ene ee hehe eens 318 
Coatmakers wwe aie aes asiarenrotce or kenste 10 
COOKS: Sos Soe Boctsins ches eho eee 5 
COODCTS ato eectan erste a eene Tee eae chovarc 87 
DENTIStS.k icieaieaet Soe an Ee 5 
DDISGIIETS Wisscctateveto ctedernt wise sue ahe eee icietere ele 5 
WTAUSRESMEMIM om hs ck as Etech emer hele ye 6 
DIPUVETS! pre k Sectors ene ase MOR es or wis cies ae TS 64 
DTW LISTS gia crickets reo he crete eA eieleuste aaeketels 17 
MvemCandlers) aiecmcci. coer Genas ve eats 3 
INSIN CORSE Sie ecce selec ace aieid orotate certo 8 
WM leCGtricians: Rayer tee onions cree wie eiereietens 64 
HI CCULOMDIALCTS trace eteteies stele cieterte a iat ohana touche 1 
UATINGTS earn. cic crcioe Phase sie aie aero en ctexehoe 309 
HIMISH OTS a atavete ate steve roters easteve ec eteroteneheas ole he 14 
LOWES ie rencte ciel toe ors us ls lore rorel ests se¥eiecehauste tere i 
MPT ORS ee es cis cre o.oo eras chalet avetis entyehelexe vom easy 100 
GIAIZACTS pes teictite stele «clove Ole is eicctele terelerete sere 42 
GIOVEMAK CLS is... laren esaters oe) atcle, celeb seets 2 
EVATNESSMAKETS s rove cus oie etttescricistols eneeterate 118 
ETAEMAK CISA ss oc hls tece ec alewicusiee eines 5 
Iron, Brass and Copperworkers....... 386 
JEW CLCTS sirwsis ite sic) sells wsiavahas erste ointerareerst 6 
WR TTCTOTS aaereirs tolicfors reicors oes oxerhs woceuckoueiGreveieisiers 8 
MEAP OCLs fears: coke aie we alecevetorslemuecsuelevelsecloiters 4755 
MUASTORS Re Haier bis pole re ao aratehenere’eretevete ovetere 3 
Athen Soe ceate ss in rae Sino Siete Rha ave teksto ats 1 
MOCK SMALLS aie wise s sccle og asia es hoster ntaeits 355 
IVA CHANISTS art. s cioncheterenelcvensscer cere hummecerets 220 
IMIATDICWOTIKCTS essere ft chorea coher areial sayin crouse, 6 f 
Masons @pPlasterersinc cas css ceo elecre 41 
IMATERECSSMAKeTS Mae re cices eredewe here elsuer ons 3 
VET OT Star eeetns oi) ate cove deen eelivote, creek merece cpvetece 5 
ATTA CLS cartvatonee skavect eotstole Lote tecotaser heletalons ts 8 
AVEITIOT Sat cre cas tiretalcyeiareds stezdtel «. otoueshouetsieteNauel's. 0 at 
MMUISI GLANS Mes sae ee tcrac is Caer MT ola totals 3 
INUIT SSE score G eiieiovers oer otal eis terenerei ete 2 
OPETAtOrs acs s ocise eo timer esters eleas 904 
Painters & Paperhangers............. 651 
Passementerie Workers .............. 3 
(PATTOr INE MAK OVS. cue iottcnalctehetercmoiers 1 
Od GICrSe ort herct dels teaser acct ankeretete sree ests (6 247 
PhHOCOSTADH CLSi ease era lershere oie veleneietershetere 17 
PHY SiCians PS ei ws tevers araeia tons Bieta ceeke tener 2 
Picture, frame, Makersacwie see ea eters 2 
PIUMMD OTS Seecece erect he cane ate lel taecalolers iat 
Pocketbook MaAkersm cts clestetkee cere qT 
POLES toe siortee clea tea ane raceieter cots 21 
IPRESSETS) 24). siccccra akeie eeore ne are coeleieh cheeks 375 
Printers. asf abs see cara censors 57 
IRGPOTLers ese SS ORR SOTO SO earc 1 
Schochtime? ec c4 sac nb oe ene 24 
Shirtmakers! < cose Gat eter eles etter eee [2 
Shoecutters 2) .0508. lostes aisles ethene 3 
SHOGHtLCL SN vatecann oiclecer chorea seeders eee: 2 
SHOSMIAKETS Wai he sereech te ahotore ototedorcte mieten T71 
Silversmiths Posse wc ts ea ye ores aes 2 
Soapmakers- a..5 6 case vw woo see eeeite 3 
Stonecutters’ Wik a cts e eee niu mete 1 
TAIOTBIAA eho ebb carateleelae acetone 1453 
PT AMTLCT STE ai daeters otetaqetooi cin oteteta orators 254 
TOACHETS oie15 sctadtieel oss Reittonee eee 47 
TIlGs AAV Org wisocuree tassios elon Pte 1 
Tinsmiths: sowie arash eee ernie ... 488 
Trunkmakers Gia. aires sienna rae 5 51 


1 Ritualistic butchers. 
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Upholsterers: 2-5 asset siete elem ener 129 
Uppermakers ......-...+-esse evens 2 
WarniSherss S91. co chtce oie notes eletenenesevorenens 5 
WASONMAKETS! 5 sic iste lets ouekeloleke atte ehereunane 1 
Waistmakers: i.e cisco eer 27 
Wealterse eon set ccocie tice oie iveteie Rie tetreeene 24 
Watchmakersi) «sco cone ncisesrounhetneersetaners 76 
WEAVELS. oi Siccx. haan custeto orc taledeRaeren Raenere 93 
Wire: LLAMOIS) = ele icles eiete rede ieteteneee fete 2 
WOOd CALVELS se nein les eetelsiienets sielcuenetens 37 
Wood sturMers) + jeccne Heo trate toeeter st 63 


Recently we wrote to our agents in 
twelve cities, selected indiscriminately, in- 
structing them to let us have information 
as to the wages of those of our benefi- 
ciaries of the year 1906, whom they 
could reach without much trouble or in- 
convenience. From the mass of inform- 
ation obtained, we have been able to 
make the following tabulation, showing 
that $13.83 is the average weekly wage 
of 590 of our beneficiaries engaged in 66 
industries. In all 1425 cases were sent 
by us to these cities in the period speci- 
fied above. 


; Aver- Mini- Mazi- 
No.Hn- age mum mum 
Trade gaged. Wage. Wage. Wage. 
Bakershwenchiee 12 $14.00 $12.00 $16.50 
Bar persue cee etee 1 15.00 15.00 15:00 
Blacksmiths ......22 15.75 13.50 18.00 
Blacksmiths’ help- 

2) SUR Arares PR esa 10.50 10.50 10.50 
Boilermakers 5 19.50 18.00. 4.21.00 
Bookbinders ..... 4 15.00 12.00 18.00 
Brassworkers .... 2 7.50 6.00: 9.00 
Brushmakers . 1 1400 1400 14.00 
Butehers¥ac ee 4 9.50 9.00 10.00 
Cabinetmakers .o2 | 14.00 9.00 22.00 
Capmakers ....... 11 = =138.00: 7.00 22.00 
Carpenters -35 14.00 8.00 21.00 
Cashier ei s.ecun 1 10.00 10.00 10.00 
Cigarmakers wis ed 11OON 10.00 9912200 
Civil Geb Sores 1 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Clerks eho toe Se 2525 5.50 15.00 
Coopers ys. sees 6 15.00 12.00 18.00 
Coppersmith ..... 1 29:50. 19350 219350 
Cutters (waist)... 2 10.00 10.00 10.00 
Cutter s(assit) mene. 8.00 8.00 8.00 
Draughtsmen 2 18.00 18.00 (18.00 
Drivertevn too 1 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Druggists 2 12.50 10.00 15.00 
Electricians ...... 5 18.00 14.00 21.00 
Embroiderer 1 6.00 6.00: 6.00 
MATINOLS HE ae 4 9.50 9.00 10.00 
MITE THe ys che tach 1 + 13:50 71'850' 1350 
Finisher cwsewle Le, * 11600 9 8162000 medi6s00: 
Furniture polisher 1 19.00 19.00 19.00 
IMM Aes actoe 2 10.00 10.00 10.00 
GlOVery ferences 1 
Harnessmaker .... 1 12.00 7.50 15.00 
HoteliAssitinwcy. 1 8.00 8.00 8.00 
Ironworkers ..... 4 18.50 11.00 16.50 
Junk dealers ..... 7 
Jewelersts series 2 25.00 
Knittersiensnccctoas 2 4.25 4.00 4.50 


1997 

Mahorerswc: a... 57. 11.00 5.00 17.50 
MadiesseeEaAlloOr wc oui. 

Leatherworkers .. 1 12.00 12.00 12.00 
Locksmiths & Iron- 

WOLkKens ©5265 5; 78 "15.00 13:50. 918.00 
Machinists: -S.0. 24. 42 14.00 8.00 18.00 
Mattressmakers .. 4 12.00 8.00 21.00 
IMCCHANIC Me sane on 2-00) © 120008 «12.00 

& board. 
Mechanical Engr’s. 2 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Merchants) 2.02.2 5 25.00 
Miley ae Ji ea Tee AAKOOL TAAzO0! 100 
Moulders’ +6.) aces Ge, 712.50 9.00 16.50 
Nickel plater .... 1 9.00 9.00 9.00 
Operator, clothing. 1 15.00 12.00 18.00 
Packers (meat) .. 3 9.50: 8.00 11.00 
Paintmakers ..... 1-10.00. 10:00 10:00 
PAIN LCase 20) 3.00 7.50 18.00 
Paperhangers .... 3 12.00 12.00 12.00 
Pawnbrokers .... 2 
Ipeddlerswess coc 46 
Blasterersys crocs 2 13.50 12.00 15.00 
TIM DOLS aes cis aus. «6 5 14.50 13.00 15.00 
WOlHSHECTE ck oc:e 5. 199 15.00) 15.00 >— 1500. 
ROK es a pleeOIaoe 1 8.00 8.00 8.00 
IPTOSSCNGiee vais els arssers 13 11.50: 7.50 15.00 
Salesmen ........ 2 
CMOCHCUeee sho aetessc if 
Shoemakers ...... 21 ~=18.00 7.50 25.00 
Steelworkers ....40 15.00 12.00 18.00 
PALOLG Me Heater e tor ucsws 34 
MEACH CY. skecares << 1 
Tile getter ....... 1 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Tinsmithe: 3}... 43 14.50 9.00 20.00 
Woolmakers.-<,.. 0. 1 > 16:50) 916.50) 16:50 
Upholsterers ..... % 16.50 15.00 18.00 
Varnishmakers ... 1 12.50 12.50 12.50 
Wagonmakers .... 1 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Watchmakers .... 5 20.00 15.00 21.00 
Watchmen: @.....%.< 1 9.00 9.00: 9.00 
Woodturners ..... 4 15.50 13.50 18.00 

The manner in which the forces 
are organized to carry on _ this 
unique work of distribution may 
prove interesting. Though the im- 


mediate object is to find work for the 
applicant, the method employed is not 
that of an employment agency. In the 
very earliest stages of the movement, it 
was found impracticable to first find a 
position for a man in an interior town 
while the prospective incumbent was in 
New York. The ignorance of the aver- 
age applicant of the English language 
and his unfamiliarity with the American 
methods employed in handicrafts made 
what is ordinarily a difficult task well 
nigh an impossible one. So this plan 
had to be abandoned; instead of the em- 
ployer being dealt with directly, it was 
found more feasible to introduce a me- 
dium between the employer and the ap- 
plicant. The following plan has been 
evolved: A committee representing the 
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Jewish community is organized in each 
of the cities. Sometimes this committee 
consists of representatives of various 
Jewish societies, other times they are 
selected from among the general Jewish 
population, because of their public spirit 
and their influence. Our beneficiaries 
are sent to this committee. Upon their 
arrival their immediate wants are pro- 
vided for, and employment is then found. 
In a number of the larger cities where 
opportunities for work are greater and 


‘where a considerable number of persons 


may be sent regularly, it has been found 
necessary for one person to devote his 
entire time to the work of securing em- 
ployment for the new arrivals and gen- 
erally looking after their welfare. These 
agents receive salaries and their activi- 
ties are under the supervision of the local 
committee. This committee plan has 
proven most effective. On the one hand, 
the beneficiary feels that he is not among 
strangers, but with friends who not only 
help him materially by finding work for 
him, but who advise and encourage him 
and in a general way help to adjust him 
to his new environment. On the other 
hand, this method makes it possible for 
the home office to prosecute the work 
of distribution with greater intelligence 
and discrimination. For the agent be- 
ing generally in the exclusive employ of 
the society, is in a position to familiarize 
himself with the local industrial needs, 
and to make report to us at regular in- 
tervals of the condition of the labor mar- 
ket. Then too, the removal office is in 
a better position to follow up its benefi- 
ciaries and thereby acquire more definite 
information concerning their progress. 
Needless to say this information has 
proven of greatest value in indicating 
the policy the office should pursue. 

The removal office distributed 6,922 
persons during the last year, a larger 
number than in any previous year. At 
first glance it would seem that the work 
accomplished by the bureau is having 
little effect in preventing congestion in 
the East Side of New York, but it must 
be borne in mind that a large proportion 
of our beneficiaries have without our aid 
attracted many friends and kinsfolk to 
themselves. It has been impossible to 
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follow up all of those whom we have 
helped to new homes, but information 
has been received from all of our co- 
operating committees, proving beyond a 
doubt that our early hopes in this direc- 
tion are being realized. Our own obser- 
vations on visits to these towns have 
verified the reports we have received. 
The following is typical: Between May 
I, 1905 and September 30 of that year, 
one hundred “cases” were sent to one 
of our largest agencies, and in Septem- 
ber of the next year a thorough investi- 
gation was made, with a view of ascer- 
taining how many had returned to New 
York, how many had gone to other 
cities, and the number who were still 
there. It was found that nine had re- 
turned to New York, twelve had gone 
to other interior places and the remain- 
der, seventy-nine, were still in that city. 
These seventy-nine had during that year 
however, attracted to themselves without 
aid twenty-eight more individuals. Five 
of the seventy-nine had brought their 
families from Europe during that year. 
These seventy-nine have by no means 
ceased to act as attractive units to friends: 
and relatives, and the latter are begin- 
ning in their turn to attract others and 
so the chain is endless. There are sev- 
eral towns in the West where the Jew- 
ish population had numbered three or 
four families five or six years ago, old 
residents, and now are large enough to 
support fair sized synagogues, as a re- 
sult of the impetus given by the removal 
office. Of the majority of the 700 Jews 
in South Bend, Ind., about 450 have been 
sent by the removal office and nearly all 
the others have been attracted naturally. 
In Sheboygan, Wis., the situation is 
practically identical. In Pittsburg, Pa., 
in 1901, according to the estimate of the 
leading Roumanian Jew of that city, 
there were not more than fifty Rouman- 
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ian Jewish families. Since that time the 
removal office has sent not more than 
600 Roumanian Jewish immigrants to 
Pittsburg, and yet a conservative esti- 
mate of the number of Jews of that na- 
tionality living in Pittsburg at the pres- 
ent time is 2,500. In other words fully 
1,500 have been attracted to that city 
without our aid. The situation is equally 
encouraging in all other places where the 
removal. office has settled immigrants. 
From January 1, 1905, to the end of 
that year, 109 married men were dis- 
tributed by the removal office to various 
places in the interior, their wives and 
children remaining in New York. Short- 
ly after the removal of each man the 
family followed in sixty-five instances. 
In sixty the transportation was paid by 
the bureau; in five cases families left of 
their own accord and without our knowl- 
edge at the time. 

During the twelve months following 
October 1, 1899, there arrived at New 
York 53,687 Jewish immigrants, of 
whom 12,860 went directly to interior 
towns; that is to say 23.9 per cent did 
not remain in New York. For the same 
period in 1905-1906, 147,629 Jewish 
immigrants arrived at Ellis Island of 
whom 39,206 or 26.6 per cent left for 
interior towns. It would be presuming 
too much to allege that the increase in 
the number who went directly to the in- 
terior consists of those who went to per- 
sons originally removed by the bureau; 
but that a large portion of these did so 
is only a reasonable inference. 

The removal office by distributing Jew- 
ish immigrants throughout the country 
tc those places where their labor is most 
needed, is not only aiding wretched 
victims of violence and oppression, but 
is contributing in its small way to the 
upbuilding of the country. 


The Industrial Viewpoint 


Conducted by Graham Taylor 


It is not surprising that the 
trade union labor-lobby in 
Illinois has determined to 
establish a permanent political organiza- 
tion to prevent the re-election of legis- 
lators inimical or indifferent to the in- 
terests of the industrial classes, if not 
to elect their own representatives. In 
fact this political movement was forced 
from the workingmen’s very instinct of 
self defense; for without serious con- 
sideration, the legislature killed all but 
one of fourteen bills for protecting the 
health, life, limb, and livelihood of work- 
ers in hazardous occupations. This was 
the more disheartening because of the 
official support and public favor given 
these measures. The way for their in- 
troduction was carefully prepared two 
years ago by the appointment of an in- 
dustrial insurance commission, headed by 
Professor Charles R. Henderson of the 
University of Chicago, and including 
such a practical and conservative em- 
ployer as Charles H. Hulburd, president 
of the Elgin National Watch Company. 
The defeat of the commission’s carefully 
devised provision for insuring workmen 
against death and disability from acci- 
dent, sickness and old age, was not re- 
sented as much as the failure to pass 
any law for protecting limb and life from 
hazardous and dangerous machinery. 
The need of such legislation was indis- 
putably demonstrated by the investiga- 
tions both of the factory inspector and 
the commission. The digest made of 
laws in other states and countries showed 
that Illinois, the third greatest industrial 
state, has no law protecting workers in 
factories, in workshops, or in the build- 
ing trades; no law providing for ventila- 
tion in shops, or safeguarding machinery, 
hatchways, and elevator shafts. There- 
fore all effort and influence were con- 
centrated upon this bill by the state 
factory inspector, the trade unions and 
the governor. For every section there 
was a precedent of a law enforced else- 
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where. Manufacturers were invited to 
criticise and to co-operate. Their ob- 
jections to the original bill were met by 
an amended measure. While some of 
them publicly disclaimed any further 
disapproval, confidential influences were 
systematically brought to bear upon the 
legislators to defeat it. The press sup- 
ported the trade unionists in urging the 
factory inspector’s plea for the reason- 
ableness and economy of such protection 
which he thus described : 


It costs thirty-five cents to take out the 
raised set screw, bore a hole into the line 
shaft and set in the sunken set screw. And 
yet we had in Illinois almost 100 deaths last 
year in factories from the raised set screw. 
We know that it costs $15 to guard a wood 
shaper. The average life of the machine is 
ten years, and wood workers will tell you 
their average loss is a hand for each ma- 
chine every year. 


The state administration staked its in- 
fluence with the legislature on the pas- 
sage of the bill, and lost. For all was 
of no avail. The bill went down in one 
indiscriminate slaughter with almost 
every other public welfare measure sup- 
ported by the administration, whether it 
involved the interests of labor, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the state charitable 
institutions, or the civil service law. It 
is no wonder that the general disgust 
over such wanton sacrifice of public in- 
terests to mere factional fights within the 
dominant Republican party deepened 
among those whose health and safety are 
thus trifled with and left unprotected for 
at least two more years, into a determina- 
tion to have political revenge and re- 
construction. The one bill that escaped 
the wreckers was strangely enough simi- 
lar in purport and support to the others. 
It was for the protection of structural 
iron workers on bridges and buildings. 
The only reason to account for its pas- 
sage must be that its opponents were not 
as active or as influential as those from 
the manufacturing interests, who so 
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quietly and effectively disposed of the 
hazardous and dangerous machinery bill, 
and all the other industrial legislation. 


Allowance’ 11 supporting the bill for 
for Depreciation industrial insurance, Town- 

ee octal an WV cbster, a prcciaemt 
of thie Webster Manufacturing Company, 
thus strikingly spoke out of iis thirty 
years’ experience as a manufacturer in 
Chicago: 


Every manufacturer figures that he will 
charge off so much a year for depreciation in 
buildings and tools. It is the most natural 
thing in the world that he should do so. His 
tools wear out in from ten to twenty years, 
and if he keeps them on the books all that 
time he is simply fooling himself, and if he 
keeps his buildings on his books without 
any depreciation, he is doing the same thing. 
So every manufacturer who wants really to 
prove out, charges off each year. Last year, 
I remember our balance sheet showed that 
we charged off something over $20,000. Do 
I go grumbling around and saying that it is 
an awful thing to thus charge off $20,000? 
Why, no; it is the depreciation. Now, 
friends, in God’s name, why should we not 
allow for the depreciation in men? Is ita 
small thing that a man uses himself up in 
making our civilization, and so that we must 
not charge it off? We do know that for 
every thousand pounds of lead that we man- 
ufacture it costs somebody something. To 
the man who is breathing this poison into 
his lungs it costs something. Now, should 
he and his children bear all this burden, or 
shall we charge it all up against the indus- 
try? Let us add one-eighth of a cent a pound. 
Let us distribute it. Who will know it? 
And let us put it where it ought to be. Let 
us take other industries in the same way. 
We well know that in structural iron work 
the loss of life is fearful; that when contrac- 
tors take out this liability insurance the cost 
is twelve per cent on the pay roll. Now 
what is that 12 per cent paid for? That 
brings me to another part of this discussion 
which seems to be unfair. That twelve per 
cent goes to a liability insurance company 
of some kind to protect the manufacturer 
from being sued. That is where that money 
goes. 

What I am pleading for is that each in- 
dustry should take care of the waste in men, 
that it should be distributed in the industries 
themselves. I believe that when it is pre 
sented to the American people, they will say 
it is just as fair and just as right to charge 
up every year the depreciation in machinery 
and in buildings, and that when we have 
done that we will have only done our duty 
toward the great body of laborers, and we 
will not pay out, in my judgment, a single 
cent more than we are paying now. We pay 
it all now just the same. Don’t think for a 
minute that we are not paying it. We are 
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paying it in the hospitals, in the poor houses, 
in the degradation, in the pulling down of 
all these people, where they are swept under 
and become the ‘submerged tenth,’ simply 
because we are not doing justice to them. 
Let us put upon every industry, if it is extra 
hazardous, that cost. Let us pay it as we 
should pay any honest bill. 


An expert of the fuel di- 
vision of the United States 
: geological survey has been 
making a scientific study of the causes 
of mine explosions. An experiment 
station is to be established to determine 
the safety of dynamites and blasting 
powders in the presence of fire dainp 
and coal. gas. Another feature of the 
station will be a miniature coal mine, 
where miners will be taught the arts of 
life saving underground. A canvas 
jacket containing cylinders of compress- 
ed oxygen to supply air to the rescuer 
has been found in successful use in 
Europe, and will be thoroughly tested 
in the miniature mine. The station will 
also be used to demonstrate how mine 
owners, miners, the government and the 
manufacturers of explosives may effect- 
ively co-operate in efforts to prevent ex- 
plosions, as they do in Belgium and else- 
where in Europe. 


To Prevent 
Mine Disasters. 


When the immigration law 


Immigration 
Legislation’s was passed by the last 
cane" Congress, attention awas 


called in these columns to the contro- 
versy over the successful efforts to modi- 
fy the contract labor law. Exception 
was made in favor of our states bidding 
directly for the immigrant laborers, 
whom some of them claimed to need. 
On the ground that immigrants invariably 
stay in the vicinity of the port where they 
land, new immigrant stations were open- 
ed at southern ports. Representatives 
of organized labor, however, promptly 
charged that this was only a subterfuge 
under which employers could maintain 
employment agencies abroad for the im- 
portation of low paid labor. They also 
claimed that, if an American wage scale 
were offered in the southern states, their 
needs would be met from the surplus 
labor of the congested industrial centers 
in the eastern, northern, and central 
states, without lowering the American 
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standard of living. Neither contention 
seems so far at least to have been veri- 
fied. Ethelbert Stewart, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, shows 
that of 65,284 immigrants admitted at 
the port of Baltimore, only 5,712 re- 
mained in Maryland, and yet he quotes 
from the American Bureau of Statistics 
that, despite the rapidly increasing num- 
ber of immigrants arriving at Baltimore, 
“there has been constant demand for 
farm labor throughout the state during 
the past year of which there has been no 
diminution.” If it is thought the aver- 
age immigrant is too poor to move away 
from the port of entry, the Baltimore 
statistics correct the error. For the in- 
spectors found $880,150 in the posses- 
sion of the 65,000 or more immigrants 
admitted, while only 2,000 of them had 
over $50 each, the great. mass managed 
to move on. Why and where? Mr. 
Stewart claims they went anywhere that 
offered higher wages than the $10 a 
month and board which is paid by the 
Maryland farmers. So the American 
wage scale and standard of living have 
to be reckoned with even among the 
immigrants, who seem to have come 
here to get them. The high rate of 
wages and the facilities for obtaining 
work are alleged to be the real reason 
why so many immigrants remain in or 
near New York, and other great cities. 
Mr. Stewart also allays the alarm of 
those who overestimate the net increase 
in our population by counting every ar- 
rival as a permanent addition to the 
population. He shows that large num- 
bers of immigrants, especially Italians, 
come here in April to work during the 
summer, and return to Europe in No- 
vember to spend the winter. As many 
as forty per cent of the Italians employed 
in and around New York are reported 
to return to Italy when railroad work 
stops. It is a comment on the low cost 
of transportation and of living in Italy, 
that day laborers can save money by 
crossing the ocean twice each year. 
Moreover, each incoming person, not 
known to be naturalized as an American 
citizen, has been counted as an immi- 
grant. So all who return in the spring 
from Southern Europe and the thou- 
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sands who return from Christmas holi- 
day visits to their old homes in Northern 
Europe, have been counted over and 
over again, thus enormously swelling the 
total of arrivals. This error will be cor- 
rected, however, by the requirement of 
the present law that steamship compa- 
nies shall keep a record of all outgoing 
passengers and that immigrants who 
have previously been in the United States 
shall not be counted as new arrivals. 
Mr. Stewart concludes that our net in- 
crease of population, when these deduc- 
tions are made, is apparently but seventy 
per cent of the immigrants reported to 
have arrived within the years 1898 to 
1906 inclusive. 


A young man entered a 
Chicago factory office in 
the middle of the afternoon 
and at the point of a revolver, “held up” 
the two employers, taking from them 
what money he found on their persons. 
The woman stenographer meanwhile 
asked the robber why he was not above 
such a deed. He replied that he could 
find no work and must live. One of the 
employers promised him a job then and 
there if he would lay down his pistol. The 
man hesitated a moment, and then, though 
his escape with the plunder was as easy 
and sure as that which his accomplice 
effected, he surrendered the weapon. 
The employer seized it, turned it upon 
him, and with others beat him unmerciful- 
ly, handed him over to the police and pro- 
secuted him to the full extent of the law. 
The man proves to be married. He has 
one child, and is probably consumptive 
from the effect of his work as a metal 
polisher. His wife says his ill health 
kept him from getting work and dis- 
couraged him. He manfully admits do- 
ing wrong, asks no consideration, and 
says he wants “no fuss made over hirn.” 
The case has excited much interest in 
the casuistry involved. Most people are 
so outraged with the all too familiar chal- 
lenge “your money or your life,” that 
very few even think of inquiring with 
the stenographer why a man should be 
driven to such desperation. But the 
tables are turned, when the robber stops 
to reply, and then yields to the appeal to 
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the best that is in him by accepting in 
good faith the offer of a job on condi- 
tion of surrendering the weapon and 
abandoning the attitude of a desperado. 
The common conscience regards the 
broken promise, the brutal beating, the 
arrest and relentless prosecution as at 
least as outrageous as the original as- 
sault. In view of the demonstrated de- 
sire of the discouraged man for work, it 
is nothing less than a tragedy that his 
staking liberty and life on his confidence 
in the man who offered him a job was 
so ruthlessly betrayed. One wonders if, 
after such a tragic experience, in making 
a supreme choice of the better while in 
the act of doing the worst, a man would 
dare trust the good again. Perhaps un- 
der all the circumstances, the judge may 
save the salvage on the case, by suspend- 
ing sentence. Exposure, capture, arrest, 
conviction and sentence in this instance 
will surely safeguard the public and they 
should satisfy the complainants, while sus- 
pension of sentence will give a new start 
and another chance to a man who will 
probably see and seize the “soul of good 
in things evil” and make it his own. 


Curious The United States Su- 
Exception to 
Eight Hour preme Court stands too 
Law. 


high in the reverence of the 
American people for any one to attempt 
to make it seem ridiculous. But it cer- 
tainly appeals to the average man’s sense 
of the ridiculous to read the decision ex- 
empting laborers on dredges from the 
operation of the eight hour law on the 
ground that they, and presumably all 
others who are afloat when at work, are 
seamen and not laborers. It is a pity 
that the great service to the cause of 
labor, rendered by this decision for the 
constitutionality of the eight hour day in 
government work, should be depreciated 
by this strangely strained exception. It 
will stand as one of the queerest twists 
ever given plain language by the forceps 
of special pleading. 


The murder trial which is 
10w under way at Boise, 
Idaho, finds the whole 
country alert to understand its signifi- 
cance, which is being variously estimated 
by partizans on both sides and by such 


The Idaho 
Trial. 
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portions of the general public as have a 
chronic readiness to jump at conclusions. 
The whole affair is proving to be not only 
a test of temper so far as both parties 
are concerned, but a test of balance 
in the attitude of the average citizen. 
Importance attaches to the case as the 
effort of the law to find and punish the 
murderers of a prominent citizen and. 
Still greater 
will be its importance if it reveals a con- 
spiracy on one or both sides of the in- 
dustrial conflict which has agitated the 
Rocky Mountain, states during recent 
years. But its significance for the trade- 
union movement is not nearly so great 
as we might believe if we were to listen 
either to the more radical socialists who 
hysterically assert that the vindication 
of the whole labor movement depends on 
the acquittal of the defendants, or to the 
equally “class conscious” union smashers 
who make it appear that such an acquittal 
would signalize the “triumph of anar- 
chy.” 

The fact is that there is too much gen- 
eralizing upon unwarranted assumptions, 
one way or the other, as to the outcome 
of the trial. The real significance of that 
result depends so largely on the evidence 
to be adduced and the conduct of the 
trial, that to indulge now in sweeping 
generalities betokens blind partizanship. 
If both the capitalistic and labor interests 
immediately concerned are accusing each 
other of willingness to go to any lengths 
in securing conviction or acquittal re- 
gardless of justice, then it is the more 
imperative that not only the trial itself 
shall be above suspicion of unfairness, 
but that earnest citizens throughout the 
country shall make evident their open- 
minded impartiality. The maintenance 
of this viewpoint by the country at 
large is surely the paramount need. 

This non-committal attitude toward 
the trial itself is not in the slightest de- 
gree inconsistent with vigorous expres- 
sion of opinion concerning the rights and 
wrongs involved in the kidnapping of the 
defendants or the supreme court decision 
on that point. It is entirely probable 
that the injustice wrought in this pro- 
ceeding—condemned in no uncertain 
terms by the dissenting opinion of Justice 
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McKenna—is the real cause for much of 
the “demonstration” now being carried 
on by trade unionists the country over. 
The superficial observer links these dem- 
onstrations with the trial itself. This 
seems warranted by the tone of many 
current labor addresses and editorials. 
‘But it is by no means certain that labor 
organizations would have come out so 
strongly at this time if there had not 
been throughout the last twelve months 


a universal feeling of outrage over the . 


kidnapping. The approach and start of 
the trial, with its imminent danger to the 
defendants, was the only thing needed to 
fan this feeling of outrage into a blaze 
of indignant “demonstration” which fails 
to discriminate the kidnapping issue 
from the trial itself. 

The present situation affords another 
instance of the tendency of labor to 
“hang together” when any of its leaders 
or factions is under fire. No matter how 
bitter has been the fight and feeling be- 
tween different wings of the army of or- 
ganized toilers, the vigorous attack of a 
common enemy has usually brought them 
shoulder to shoulder. Seldom has this 
been more strikingly borne out. The 
Western Federation of Miners with a 
membership of 28,000, had broken with 
the American Federation of Labor hav- 
ing a membership of 2,000,000. Sizzling 
editorials had flown back and forth as 
a result of these differences. Yet to-day 
it is safe to say that the vast majority of 
the 2,000,000 members in the American 
Federation are just as insistent as the 
28,000 Western Federationists in de- 
manding fair play and voicing their pro- 
test against any apparent breach of it. 

Especially is this true of the United 
Mine Workers under John Mitchell. It 
is doubtful if labor unions have indulged 
in more virulent recrimination than that 
between the Western Federation and the 
United Mine Workers.. The Journal of 
the latter organization for years took 
every opportunity to flay the methods 
and motives of the Rocky Mountain or- 
ganization and its leaders. But recently, 
in response to the editorial urgings of 
that Journal, thousands of dollars have 
been subscribed by the United Mine 
Workers to the “defense fund” for the 
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officers of the Western Federation. The 
temper of the United Mine Workers’ 
Journal is typical of the utterances of 
other conservative labor unions. It says: 


The section of the press opposed to organ- 
ized labor suggests that the defendants will 
be given a fair trial, and then, and then 
only, will a verdict be reached; that in fact 
the labor press is doing wrong in assuming 
that the men are innocent until they are 
proven guilty. In as much as _ there 
have been trials in our history that were 
not exactly fair, it is reasonable to assume 
that there might be others, and considering 
the manner in which the proceedings have 
gone forth up to this time it might be pos- 
sible that this trial would be one of them. 


After outlining the highhanded meth- 
ods, both industrial and political, of the 
mine owners in recent years, the Journal 
continues : 

If it is to the interest of the mine owners 
to convict Moyer and Haywood, it is not un- 
reasonable to suspect that they will do all in 
their power to bring the conviction about. 
If there is the least danger of the \indicted 
men not receiving a fair trial or every pro- 
tection of their rights, then far from assum- 
ing them guilty beforehand, nothing should 
be left undone to protect them and their 
rights from an organization which, to say 
the least, is under suspicion of being able to 
divert the course of justice. \ 


The importance of a fair 
public opinion as well as a 
fair trial for Haywood is 
especially obvious when account is taken 
of this suspicion on the part of organized 
labor—a suspicion which seeks justifica- 
tion in the kidnapping episode. Quite the 
most unfortunate recent development to 
put public opinion in partizan light was 
the amazing letter of President Roosevelt 
characterizing Moyer, Haywood and the 
Pettibone as “undesirable citizens” along 
with financiers of the Harriman type. 
And his efforts to explain this adding of 
gratuitous fuel to the fire have been una- 
vailing. As the Springfeld Republican 
declares : 

Even the president of the United States, 
if he has done a wrong to a citizen or has 
appeared to do a wrong, cannot afford to 
place himself above the necessity of acknowl- 
edging it. Nor is it of great weight in his 
favor that he had no reference to the Steun- 
enberg murder case when he branded Moyer 
and Haywood as undesirable citizens, or 


that he put the capitalist Harriman in the 
same class. Harriman is not on trial for 


Roosevelt’s 
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his life, while those men are. . . . If 
Harriman were on trial for his life or even 
under a lighter criminal prosecution, does 
Mr. Roosevelt think it conducive to a fair 
trial that the opinion should go forth public- 
ly from the White House, under the great 
influence of the presidential office among 
the people, that Harriman is an undesirable 
person to have at large in the country? 
. . . It is no time for him, most of all, 
to present such a judgment on the eve of 
or during their trial on a criminal charge. 


But this extraordinary and untactful 
bluntness of the president in a situation 
which demands the careful weighing of 
every word would be almost worth while 
if it was a necessary step to the making 
public of his letter sent on March 25, 
1906, to the attorney general. This let- 
ter, quoted to the committee of the Cen- 
tral Federated Labor Union of New 
York, contained the following expression 
of opinion to the attorney general: 


Our duty is (if it should ever happen that 
we had any power in the matter) to see that 
exact justice is done these men. There must 
be no condonation of lawlessness on our 
part, even if the lawlessness takes the form 
of an effort to avenge the wrongs committed 
by the lawlessness of others. The sole ques- 
tion as regards Haywood and Moyer must 
be the question whether or not they can be 
shown guilty of this particular act, and their 
legal rights must be as carefully safeguard- 
ed as those of any other men. 


The president declares in his communi- 
cation to the Central Labor Union com- 
mittee : 


It is, I trust, needless for me to say that 
if at any time you or anyone else can sub- 
mit to me any evidence showing that there 
has been a miscarriage of justice for or 
against Messrs. Moyer or Haywood, which 
you believe it in my power to remedy, I will 
at once bring such evidence to the attention 
of the attorney general to have him give it 
the fullest consideration and to take thereon 
such action, if any, as it may be in the 
power of the federal authorities to take. 


The Central Labor Union, as indicated 
by the remarks of its delegates, very 
rightly characterized this attitude as a 
“square deal.” Said one of them: 


The president is entitled to our respect. 
He has done his full duty. He wants to give 
us and Moyer and Haywood a square deal, 
and we ought to at least do as much for him. 
If proof can be furnished that Moyer and 
Haywood are victims of a miscarriage of 
justice then we must insist that the presi- 
dent carry out his promise made in that let- 
ter, and I am certain he will. 
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Nothing should lead the average citi- 
zen, much less the trade unionist, to be- 
lieve that upon the Idaho trial is staked 
the whole struggle of the labor move- 
ment. As has been recently pointed out 
by a trade unionist himself: 

It is a trial of men charged with one of 
the blackest murders ever committed in this 
country. If they are given a fair trial by 
a jury of their peers and found guilty, to 
say that their conviction means a death 
blow to organized labor is worse than an in- 
sult to the organized wage workers of the 
country. The mere possibility of innocent 
men being hanged is serious to contemplate. 
It is also a serious matter that murders such 
as have been committed in the West can 
happen and the perpetrators escape un- 
whipped of justice. But the future of or- 
ganized labor, even in the mining camps of 
the West, is not dependent on the result of 
the Moyer-Haywood trial. 


An interesting twist in the controversy 
over the kidnapping of Moyer and Hay- 
wood has been developed by the socialist 
paper, the Appeal to Reason. Desiring to 
force the United States Supreme Court 
to go on record a second time in legal- 
izing abduction, or reverse its decision in 
the Moyer-Haywood case, the shrewd 
plan was devised of offering a reward for 
the kidnapping of ex-Governor Taylor, 
who is now in Indiana, and his deporta- 
tion to Kentucky to answer to the charge 
of complicity in the murder of Governor 
Goebel. The reward offered is now said 
to amount to $8,000 with subscriptions 
still coming in. 


Sha Public he republic of France 
Employes may help the United States 
Unionize? 


to solve the problem rais- 
ed by the tendency of government em- 
ployees to unionize and affiliate with the 
federated trade unions. To obviate what 
seems a menace to public interests, the 
French government proposes to author- 
ize by law the organization of public 
employes into associations, and to pro- 
hibit their affiliation with other bodies 
of organized labor, and also to forbid 
them to strike. The first rebellion 
against these restrictions is said to be 
among the school teachers, 1,000 of whom 
have already declared their intention of 
joining the general Federation of Labor, 
despite, perhaps because of, the inten- 
tions of the government. There is a 
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very real question at issue in America 
over this very point. In the best light 
through which we see at present it seems 
only fair to demand that those who are 
in the service of the whole people should 
not own allegiance to any part of the 
people. 

The Cigar Makers’ Inter- 
national Union of America 
is probably the best trade 
union in this country so far as the extent 
and economical administration of its bene- 
fits are concerned. Its members have 
justification for their pride in the fine 
showing of the executive officers. At the 
recent Chicago Industrial Exhibit the 
tables setting forth the benefit features 
of the Cigar Makers’ Union were ex- 
plained with great enthusiasm by the 
union member in attendance at its booth. 

The 1906 financial report of the cigar 
makers has just been published in the 
official journal of the union. It shows 
that of the total expense for the year of 
$790,815.29, no less than $467,716.63 
went for benefits. The different sorts of 
benefits, and the amount spent on each, 
are as follows: Death and total dis- 
ability benefit, $185,514.17; sick benefit, 
$162,905.82; loans to traveling members, 
$50,650.21; strike benefits, $44,735.43; 
out of work benefit, $23,911.00. These 
figures will doubtless surprise many 
critics of trade unions in the comparitive- 
ly small amount expended in strike bene- 
fits. Even the $44,735.43 spent thus in 
1906 was the largest amount in a single 
year since 1902, while in the year 1905 
strike benefits only came to $9,820.83. 
The total cost of all benefits per member 
for the year 1906 was $9.49. 

General statements concerning this fi- 
nancial report and explanations of the 
way in which the benefits are expended, 
accompany the statistics and are also 
interesting. As indicating the state of 
trade, especial significance attaches to 
the payment of out of work benefits. 
This was as high as $6.43 in 1906 per 
member per year, and its lowest figure 
was 39 cents’in 1903. “Out of work 


Significant 
Trade Union 
Benefits. 


benefit has been paid for a period of 17 
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years commencing January I, 1890, and 
the average cost per member per year 
for the first ten years, which were about 
equally divided between periods of nor- 
mal trade conditions and industrial stag- 
nation, was $3.89.” Members of one 
years’ standing 


are entitled to a loan sufficient for transpor- 
tation to the nearest union in whatever di- 
rection he or she desires to travel; also, be- 
sides his, to a loan of 50c excluding the fare, 
but in no wise shall the loans exceed in the 
aggregate $20. Strike benefit: for the first 
sixteen weeks, $5.00 per week, and $3.00 per 
week until the strike or lock-out shall have 
terminated. Sick benefit: $5.00 per week; 
provided such sickness or inability shall 
have been for at least one week or seven 
days, but no member shall be entitled to 
any sick benefit for a longer period than 
thirteen weeks in any one year. Out of 
work benefit: any member having paid 
weekly dues for a period of two years is 
entitled to an out-of-work benefit of $3.00 
per week and fifty cents for each additional 
GAY erecta. No member shall receive more 
than $54.00 during the period of one year. 
Death and disability benefits: members of 
two consecutive years’ standing, $50.00; five © 
years, $200.00; ten years, $350.00; fifteen 
years, $550.00. The total disability benefit 
was adopted in 1902. This benefit is paid 
direct to the applicant or guardian and is 
the same amount as in the case of death, 
less $50.00, which is retained and paid to- 
ward defraying funeral expenses at the time 
of death. A benefit of $40.00 is paid in the 
event of the death of a wife or widowed 
mother of a member. 


During the twenty-seven years and 
two months of the existence of the union, 
the benefits have amounted to the large 
sum of $7,313,257.29. In calling atten- 
tion to these significant statistics the 
editor of the official journal, who is also 
the president of the union, congratulates 
the membership on the splendid show- 
ing made, and rightly characterizes the 
financial report as a “splendid achieve- 
ment of a union grounded upon the high 
dues and beneficial system.” Ue points 
out, moreover, the interesting informa- 
tion that ‘‘despite the fact that the aver- 
age length of life and health of union 
cigar makers is increasing, the payment 
of this (death) benefit increases by leaps 
and bounds.” 
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With the Jails 


Epagar GARDNER MURPHY. 


(Some of the managers opposed a better child- 
labor law in Alabuma and dwelt largely on the 
“educational” advantages of their mills; but, in 
order to block a provision for a special factory 
inspector, they succeeded this spring in substitut- 
ing a weaker law which associates the inspection 
of cotton factories with the State inspection of 


jails. 
State press.) 


Ue 


They said they were schools of learning, 
The best that the world has made! 
But when they saw we were doubtful, 
They said they were schools of trade; 
They dwelt on the technical training 
That the life of the mill entails;— 
But when they came to class them, 
They put them in with the jails. 


int 


No more need the skill of Auburn, 
Nor our Tuskaloosa’s pride, 
Be chafed by the rival culture 
That the mills and their toil provide; 
For Truth has come to Justice, 
And has put the mills in her scales;— 
For the men who own them and know them, 
Have classed them in with the jails. 


These verses have been published in the 


ITI. 


Your money may make them modern, 
You may build up a factory school, 
You may start with a hall for lectures, 
And end with a swimming-pool; 
But long as the hands of the children 
Must slave for your ease and your sales, 
The heart at the core of the world, Sirs, 
Will put down your mills with the jails. 


IV. 


There are men of lawless passion, 
In our prisons bound secure; 

But what are the crimes of the children, 
Who are bound though their hands are 

pure? 

For eleven hours—a strong man’s day— 
They toil till the spirit fails; 

And thread by thread they spin the cords 
That bind up your mills with the jails. 


American Social Progress Series 


A. New Book by President Hadley 
of Yale University, will be ready June 15, on 


Standards of Public Morality 


Order now through CHARITIES AND THE Commons, 


Price $1.00, postage prepaid. 


This is the second volume in the series of which Prof. Patten’s New Basis of Civilization 


was the first. 


read it? Both volumes prepaid for $2.00. 


No book of the year on social topics has attracted wider attention. 


Have you 


Hadley’s Standards of Public Morality discusses the Formation of Public Opini i 

: seth 
of Trade, Corporate Management, the workings of our political machinery, AGE ail 
duties of the citizen—just the questions of the day about which we are all thinking, talking and 


working. 


“‘A masterful treatment in a liberal spirit, but from a conservative point of view of many of 


the greatest problems in American public life.” 


Order now from CHARITIES 


AND The Commons 


105 East 22d St., New York 
616 The Rookery, Chicago 


PRICE $1.00, PREPAID 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


Such excellent results were 
obtained by the Exposition 
Traveller’s Aid Committee 
at St. Louis and Portland, that the com- 
mittee has reorganized for the James- 
town Exposition and is now on the 
ground. The committee is made up of 
representative national organizations for 
the protection of young women, and the 
chairman is Mrs. Elizabeth C. Harris, 
whose experience as the chairman of the 
executive committee of the New York 
Travellers’ Aid Society peculiarly fitted 
her for the work. The exposition com- 
mittee is represented at Jamestown by a 
secretary and two assistants, all experi- 
enced in travellers’ aid work, and their 
object is to meet and assist to employ- 
ment and proper lodging places, young 
girls and women travelling alone. They 
also care for girls of whom previous ex- 
positions prove there are many, who 
come to the exposition city lured by false 
promises or no promises at all—just ad- 
venture—and who are stranded there 
without friends, money or knowledge of 
the world. A very important part of the 
committee’s work is the pamphlet which 
is sent to Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations and other agencies that reach 
young girls, warning them of the dangers 
of the exposition, setting forth clearly 
the opportunities at Jamestown, giving 
explicit directions for reaching the 
Travellers’ Aid offices in that city and of- 
fering the assistance of the workers 
- there. The agents will meet girls com- 
ing to Norfolk and direct them; they 
will find out about places advertised for 
them and will advise as to good boarding 
places. The protection offered is very 
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Traveller’s 
Aid at 
Jamestown. 


complete and coupled with the experi- 
enced watchers at the stations and steam- 
boat piers in Norfolk and at the ex- 
position grounds, much humiliation is 
likely to be avoided to say nothing of 
dangers averted. 


Wage Earners’ Lhe Committee on Insur- 
ynsurance in ance of the Massachusetts 

“legislature has _ reported, 
with four of the fifteen members dissent- 
ing, a bill to permit savings banks to es- 
tablish life insurance departments. This 
bill is reported under the recommenda- 
tion of the governor in his address and 
the report of the joint special committee 
which sat during the recess of the Gen- 
eral Court, and is with but minor excep- 
tions in the form drafted by Louis D. 
Brandeis, the main supporter of the bill. 
The bill is thought to make it impossible 
for any failure of the insurance depart- 
ment of any bank to affect in any way 
the savings department. If the bill be- 
comes law, banks taking up this work 
will be known as savings and insurance 
banks. The insurance department may 
be established only at a meeting of trus- 
tees specially called for the purpose, and 
by a majority vote of two-thirds of the 
trustees present at the meeting. This 
vote has afterwards to be ratified by a 
majority of the incorporators. The bank 
commissioner shall in each instance pass 
upon the financial condition of the bank 
desiring to establish an insurance depart- 
ment and he, with the insurance commis- 
sioner, shall issue a joint certificate de- 
claring the establishment of the depart- 
ment. Each insurance department is pre- 
ceded by a special expense guaranty fund 


2 $5,000 and a special in- 
anty > fand of not less than 
2 h, advanced ‘to and placed 
at the risk of the insurance department, 
r a special guaranty contract which is 
described in the bill. Savi ings and insur- 
ance banks certificated under this law 
annot employ soliciting or collecting 
agents in the form followed by the regu- 
lar industrial insurance companies. The 
aim of the entire move is to provide a 
form of safe and cheap insurance for 
those who can carry but a small amount 
but who are anxious to carry that 
amount, not over $500, under conditions 
equitable as between the insurer and the 
insured. The waste and evils of present 
systems of industrial insurance as set 
forth in the public press quite generally 
during the past few months, has led in 
Massachusetts to a very general mani- 
festation of public interest in this bill. 
The Massachusetts Savings Insurance 
League, organized for the purpose of 
promoting this bill, now has a member- 
ship of over 100,000. This in itself is 
significant of the public interest in the 
matter, but the interest is even wider 
than this membership would indicate, as 
many people are interested and are work- 


g for the measure who have not for- 
mally joimed the league. There is in cer- 


tain circles a belief that this form of in- 
e will fail because people will not 


f the league deny this, hold- 
ing that the value of a reliable form of 

rance is very generally recognized, 
and t that the passage of this law antl give 
to the people of Massachusetts an oppor- 
tunity they have long been desiring. The 
establishment of this form of insurance 
by a few banks if successful would lead 
to a very general extension of the work 
among Massachusetts banks. Mean- 
while ‘legis lators in Connecticut, Oregon, 
Kansas, Nebraska and Minnesota are 
watching the movement, and it is quite 
probable that the Massachusetts experi- 
ence will be followed elsewhere. 


With a population of 100,- 
ooo, and rapidly growing 
Grand ds. Rip eMart 
rand Rapi Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
shown its wise appreciation of pres- 
and future needs by acquiring this 
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year six large playgrounds. This is 
largely the result of having secured 
Charles P. Blair as park commissioner. 
The Board of Education sought to solve 
the problem three or four years ago by 
erecting swings and other simple appar- 
atus in a number of school yards, but 
this effort did little more than demon- 
strate the inadequacy of such half way 
measures and so prepare the way for 
public approval of Mr. Blair’s plans. 
One of the new playgrounds is designed 
to be primarily for the use of the high 
school boys. It is about one mile from 
the principal high school building and 
contains six acres of land. In consider- 
ing the plans for the playground and 
athletic field, recognition was made of 
Chicago’s progress in developing recre- 
ation centers. Advice and personal in- 
terest was secured from E. B. DeGroot, 
director of physical training and ath- 
letics in the South Park system of Chi- 
cago. It is proposed, in addition to a 
running track, football field, two base- 
ball diamonds and tennis courts, to pro- 
vide a club-house containing lockers, 
shower baths, and a lavatory. The land 
for this field was given as a memorial 
to Julius Houseman, a former mayor of 
the city held in grateful remembrance 
for his public spirit and his broad sym- 
pathies. Two of the other fields, one in 
the northern part of the city containing 
eight acres and one in the southern con- 
taining twenty-five acres, the Mary Wa- 
ters field and the Garfield playgrounds, 
are also gifts to the city. Contiguous to 
the former are about eleven acres of 
land belonging to the city which have 
been turned over to the park commis- 
sion to be used asa playground. As this 
tract contains an old settling basin form- 
erly used by the water company it will 
be made the site of a swimming pool. 
The other two playgrounds are being 
made on land previously forming part 
of two parks. One of them contains be- 
tween four and five acres, the other 
nearly nine. Each quarter of the city 
has at least one playground which will 
serve as the beginning of a system which 
it is hoped to extend until play-space has 
been provided within convenient dis- 
tance of every school house. 
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The tenth summer session 
Saieen ccheol of the New York School 
of Philanthropy. : 

of Philanthropy opens on 
Monday, June 17, at 8 P. M. The sum- 
mer term aims to give a brief normal 
course for experienced social workers. 
It is not so well adapted as the work of 
the winter terms to the needs of be- 
ginners. Nevertheless volunteer work- 
ers and members of boards of directors 
with little or no professional experience, 
and many persons with good educational 
preparation, who for various reasons are 
unable to take the full year’s course, 
have taken in the past, and may now 
take, the summer course with profit. 
The lectures and visits to institutions 
are planned to stimulate thought and 
to give a broad general view of the phil- 
anthropic resources of the community, 
the newer principles of social work, and 
the plans and methods by which the so- 
cial needs of all classes are being met. 
The students are brought into personal 
contact with lecturers and workers from 
many cities and with the leaders of or- 
ganized social work. 

The six weeks’ course is divided into 
three periods of two weeks each. From 
June 17 until June 28, different branches 
of constructive social work will be dis- 
cussed. Professor Carl Kelsey, the di- 
rector of the summer session, will be in 
charge of the classes’ work during the 
first week, and Professor Lindsay dur- 
ing the second week. The lectures on 
institutions from July 1 to 13 will be 
under the direction of Alexander John- 
son. The last two weeks of the course 
will be given over to the care of needy 
families. Mrs. John M. Glenn will be 
in charge of the class discussion during 
the fifth week. A complete program will 
be found on the back cover of this issue. 


us In order to effectively or- 
° ° 
Federal Health ganize the country for the 
Bureau. = nburpose of extending the 
federal health regulations proposed by 
the recently organized Committee of One 
Hundred, an extensive system of local 
clubs will be formed throughout the 
country. These clubs will endeavor to 
influence the leaders in all political par- 
ties to the end of definitely committing 
the representatives and senators from 
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their respective states to favorable action 
at the next session of Congress upon the 
bills now in course of preparation by the 
sub-committee on legislation. 

If, as it has been conservatively esti- 
mated, more than 29,000,000 preventable 
deaths occur in the United States during 
a single census period, an appropriation 
of $100,000,000 annually by the federal 
government would appear wisely expend- 
ed, if in return a small portion of this 
waste of life could be prevented. 

At a meeting of The American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
held in Ithaca, N. Y., on June 30, 1906, 
Professor Norton of Yale read a paper 
on the advisability of establishing a na- 
tional department of health. It was 
unanimously voted that the chairman 
should appoint a committee to keep the 
subject alive. This vote resulted in the 
Committee of One Hundred. As origi- 
nally constituted, it included fourteen fed- 
eral officials engaged in administering the 
present health work of the government 
among different executive departments. 
In January, 1907, Secretary Tait brought 
up the question in Cabinet meeting, as to 
whether these persons ought to remain on 
a committee the purpose of which was to 
advocate legislation by congress. As a 
result, President Roosevelt directed that 
the fourteen persons mentioned should 
withdraw from the Committee of One 
Hundred. Their places were afterwards 
filled. On April 18, 1907, the Committee 
of One Hundred met for organization in 
New York, and elected the following offi- 
cers: 

President, Prof. Irving Fisher. 

Vice-Presidents: 

Miss Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago. 

Felix Adler, Pres. Ethical Culture 
Assoc., New York. 

Pres. James B. Angell, Pres. Univ. of 
Mich. 

Hon. Joseph H. Choate, formerly Am- 
bassador to England. 

Pres. Chas. W. Eliot, 
Univ. 

Pres. G. Stanley Hall, Pres. Clark Univ. 

Ben B. Lindsey, Juvenile Court, Denver. 

John D. Long, Ex-Sec. Navy; Ex-Gov. of 
Mass. 

Dr. Wm. H. Welch, Pres. Amer. Assoc. 
for Advancement of Science. 

Andrew Carnegie, of New York. 


Archbishop Ireland. 
Secretary, Champe S. Andrews. 


Pres. Harvard 
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President Roosevelt has shown his ap- 
proval of the proposed work of the com- 
mittee in a letter addressed to Professor 
Irving Fisher, president of the commit- 
tee. To quote from that letter: 


Our national health is physically our 
greatest national asset. To prevent any pos- 
sible deterioration of the American stock 
should be a national ambition. We cannot 
too strongly insist on the necessity of proper 
ideals for the family, for simple living and 
for those habits and tastes which produce 
vigor and make men capable of strenuous 
service to their country. The preservation 
of national vigor should be a matter of pa- 
triotism. 

For this reason, and because many of the 
problems of public health are interstate in 
their character, the aid of the federal gov- 
ernment is necessary to supplement the 
work of state and local boards of health. 
Federal activity in these matters has al- 
ready developed greatly, until it now in- 
cludes quarantine, meat inspection, pure 
food administration and federal investiga- 
tion of the conditions of child labor. It 
is my own hope that these important activi- 
ties may be still further developed. 

While I could not in advance commit my- 
self to the approval of any specific form of 
legislation, I can most cordially commend 
the endeavors of your committee to bring 
these matters prominently before the public. 


The Chinese dicts simply show what 
Edict Against the Chinese have made up 
Opium. their minds not to do.” 
That is the way in which a life long resi- 
dent of China looks upon the national 
proclamations that the Chinese govern- 
ment issues from time to time. It was 
not long ago that the newspapers came 
out with the statement that the use of 
opium was to be abolished in China. 
A national edict to that effect had been 
issued! Extracts from a letter on this 
subject written by a resident of the 
American Church Mission at Shanghai 
follow,—another witness to the fact that 
the Chinese government is peculiar. 


It is quite true that an edict has been is- 
sued to do away with the use of opium but 
so far as I can see it has done nothing to 
bring about that much to be desired result. 
The Chinese government issues edicts on all 
sorts of subjects. Some of them are intended 
to be obeyed and are enforced. Many of them 
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are apparently issued to produce an effect 
abroad and are never enforced at all. The 
edict on opium is apparently of the latter 
class. Americans reading in the papers that 
the Chinese government has issued an edict 
on education or the like naturally conclude 
that it is the announcement of a policy and 
will be carried out. Experience here proves 
the contrary. It is a state of things for 
which the acts of other governments afford 
no parallel. Opium is a great curse to China 
and all who wish well to this country long 
to see the curse removed. Unfortunately, 
the official class uses opium generally (see 
the language of the imperial edict), immense 
quantities are grown in China, far exceeding 
the foreign import, and even if the importa- 
tion from India were stopped the native 
growth would supply the demand. So far 
as my observation extends the places in 
Shanghai and in the villages about it con- 
tinue just as before. The edict has had ap- 
parently little effect. Nor can any such 
deeply seated vice be removed by an edict 
even if it were earnestly meant, so long as 
the mandarins who are the officers to enforce 
the edict, are themselves slaves of the habit. 
Indeed the moral renovation of the people 
themselves must precede the abolishment of 
opium using. I wish things were better, 
and that I could write that the government 
was actively at work on this question, but 
so far as my observation extends there is 
nothing to indicate any real and effective 
action. 


Jersey City. OVer near the greatirail- 
Young Men's way terminals of Jersey 
w+ City, in, 1a’ thickly spopus 
lated tenement and lodging house dis- 
trict, it is planned to erect a five story 
young men’s building where men and 
boys will find clean dormitories, reading 
rooms, gymnasium and bowling alleys. 
At present ‘the best that Jersey City can 
do for the cheap laborer is to offer him 
a poor room in an uwmclean lodging 
house. The proposed building is to be 
under the direction of the Evangeliza- 
tion Union. It will provide accommo- 
dations for $2 a week. The building 
will be located at 322 York street, next 
to the old Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church and within a few blocks of the 
Pennsylvania Ferry and the McAdoo 
tunnel. About $11,000 of the necessary 
$40,000 has been raised. The work is 
in charge of Rev. Rufus K. Boyd, 322 
York street, Jersey City. 


The Penny Arcade and the Cheap Theatre 


Sherman C. Hingsley 


Superintendent Chicago Relief and Aid Society 


The rapid increase of five cent theaters 
and penny arcades in Chicago and other 
cities large and small, is a matter of 
common observation. Evil conse- 
quences have demanded the attention of 
juvenile and municipal courts, probation 
officers and social service workers along 
all lines. Aroused by hold-up scenes, 
shoplifting episodes, or fascinated} by 
stage life and the influence of unscrupu- 
lous actors and actresses, children get 
into trouble. Even more frequently the 
desire to witness these shows leads boys 
and girls to steal. An investigation of 
these conditions was recently made by 
the committee on charitable and correc- 
tional institutions of the Chicago City 
Club. 

The Moving Picture World for April 
20, 1907, contains a letter written by a 
representative of the Kline Optical Com- 
pany of Chicago. This statement is 
made with reference to five cent theaters. 
“Our estimate is that the attendance at 
all of the Chicago places combined aver- 
ages 100,000 daily.” If true, this means 
an attendance of 700,000 a week or 36,- 
500,000 a year. The percentage of chil- 
dren is not stated but those who are 
familiar with cheap amusement places 
know that it is large. The back cover 
of the last issue of Ridgways Weekly 
Magazine was taken up with an adver- 
tisement of the Mills Amusement Com- 
pany. One item in the advertisement 
states that this concern is netting $3,000 
a month from one arcade on State street. 
Still another manager told one of our 
visitors that any man who had an ar- 
cade on a main thoroughfare in any city 
of 15,000 or more inhabitants had a for- 
tune. 

Cheap amusement places seem to di- 
vide themselves into four groups more 
or less distinct, viz.: Penny arcades, five 
cent theaters, theaters charging ten cents 
and over, appealing to the young, and 
those of higher price appealing to older 
boys and young men and offering lewd 
and suggestive plays. 
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The penny arcade is a place fitted with 
slot machines where by dropping a penny 
and turning a crank, pictures of various 
kinds and musical selections may be seen 
and heard. There are usually other 
features connected with these arcades. 
Sometimes a shooting gallery, knife 
stands, photograph galleries and fre- 
quently a section marked “For Men 
Only.” The objectionable exhibits 
ranged from thirty to sixty per cent of 
the whole number. They were much 
worse in some localities than in others. 

The entertainment in the five cent 
theaters usually centers around a little 
play lasting less than half an hour. It 
is carried on through moving pictures, 
instrumental music, clog dancing, jokes, 
and sometimes a play with more or less 
of a plot. One strong impression left 
by visits to these places, especially in 
the residential portions of the city, is 
that they answer, imperfectly to be sure, 
a real need of the community. This im- 
pression was borne out by the character 
of the audience. Father and mother, the 
baby, the older children, the grand par- 
ents—all were there. Objectionable 
features are sometimes introduced, such 
features as robberies, suggestive jokes, 
hold-up scenes, but in the main the per- 
formances were not objectionable. 

In the theaters of the second class 
that attract children, admission can be 
gained to the. "nigger heaven” for ten 
or fifteen cents. Here young boys are 
found in large numbers. In one place 
the visitor counted thirty boys who were 
not over twelve and about one hundred 
that were under sixteen. They were 
unattended and did not leave the theater 
until half past ten. All these boys were 
in the gallery; there were small boys all 
through the audience. This particular 
play was called The Eye Witness. On 
Sunday afternoon the visitor went again 
to the same theater. As he walked down 
the gallery three little fellows called: 
“Here‘s a seat, mister. Oh, mister, it’s 
fine! There’s a guy that steals the old 
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woman’s pocketbook.” The visitor later 
discovered that he was nine years old 
and his two companions were both 
eleven. 

“Do you come to the theater often?” 

“Yes, we come every Sunday. All 
the boys do. Sometimes we come week 
nights but not often.” 

“Do you go to any other theater?” 

“Oh, yes, we go to them all, the Hay- 
market and the Bijou, too.” 

“What about the five cent theaters?” 

“Yes, we go to them but we like the 
real theaters best.” 

“Of all the plays you have seen what 
was the one you liked best?” 

The nine-year-old did not hesitate— 
“it was the one we saw last winter, The 
Way of the Transgressor.” 

There were in this theater fifty unat- 
tended boys under twelve and one hun- 
dred not over fourteen. In this class of 
theaters the plays are often sensational, 
depicting hold-ups, robberies and simi- 
lar scenes. These boys and girls soon 
outgrow the five cent theaters and de- 
sire something more thrilling. 

The fourth class of theaters is still 
higher priced and draw particularly the 
older boys and young men. There was 
usually a scattering of small boys in the 
audience. Here the limit of indecency 
is reached. Bills differ widely different 
weeks, but there is usually something 
that, it would seem, would satisfy even 
the most depraved taste. On one occa- 
sion the visitor counted fifteen police- 
men in uniform. 

In addition to the following extract 
from the ordinances, section 223 of the 
criminal code of Illinois offers ample 
legal remedy for obscene pictures and 
indecent exhibits of all kinds. 


EXTRACT FROM THE ORDINANCE, SECTION 1464. 

No person shall exhibit, sell or offer to sell 
or circulate or distribute any indecent or 
lewd book, picture or other thing whatever 
of any immoral or scandalous nature, or 
shall exhibit or perform an indecent, im- 
moral or lewd play or other representation 
under a penalty of not less than $20, nor 
more than $100 for each offense. 


On February 5, 1906, the City Coun- 
cil after reciting the growing evils at- 
tendant upon these cheap amusement 
places, passed the following order: 
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ORDERED, that the chief of police be and is 
hereby instructed to use the police powers 
of the city and at once prohibit the exhibi- 
tion of all pictures depicting crimes, the 
scenes of crimes, the methods of criminals 
or any pictures which may suggest criminal 
or immoral scenes or may illustrate the hab- 
its, haunts or methods of criminal or vicious 
characters and that he be further instructed 
to close at once all places of exhibition of 
such a nature if such pictures are not at 
once removed. 


The managers of these places are ex- 
tremely practical and up to date. They 
probably reach more children in a day 
than any other group of persons in the 
city excepting possibly the school teach- 
ers. Social service workers know well 
enough that the home of three or four 
rooms will not hold the boys and girls. 
They also know that over a large area 
of the city seventy-five to ninety per cent 
of the ground other than streets is occu- 
pied with buildings; that the mothers 
often know nothing about the places 
where their children spend their time. 
This is what a visitor saw in one of the 
penny arcades: 

Boys were crowded around a knife 
board. Three rings were given for a 


nickel, seven for a dime. From half a 
dozen hands flew the rings. Rarely a 
ring dropped over a knife. When it 


did the attendant shoved out its value 
in rings. Now and then a knife that 
was won was taken but not often. One 
lad captured six knives but he took them 
all in new chances. A dirty hand be- 
longing to a boy under sixteen brought 
up a five dollar bill and shoved it across 
to the attendant. From his change he 
again and again feverishly replenished 
his pile of rings only to see them rattle 
out of sight behind the knives. 

“Are you in this?” the visitor said to 
a little fellow perhaps twelve. 

“Oh, it’s easy, mister. See the knife 
that P’ve got this morning, and one fel- 
low got a watch, too, worth $2.50, sure.” 
Turning to the manager the visitor said: 
“Just see those boys learning to gamble. 
Look at their money fly.” 

“You're right,’ he answered, “but 
where did those children come from— 
the streets. Who lets them run there— 
their parents. If the parents of Chicago 
care no more for their children than 
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that, why should we? Shall we be more 
interested in them than their parents? 
We do not put a shotgun to their heads, 
they come in here and give us their 
money. 

“Do you know that throwing those 
rings is practically pure chance and that 
there is a city ordinance against games 
of chance in your penny arcade?” 

“All right, my friend, but are you in- 
nocent of the fact that there are ordi- 
nances that are not enforced? Ordinance 
or no ordinance, this place is under a 
license and that knife board is under 
Chief Collins’s ruling. My friend, let 
me ask you a question, Did you ever 
know of a town that was not as dead 
as hell that was not wide open? That 
makes Chicago. The people know it. 
I have been in this amusement business 
for years and we are in it for business. 
The man who has a penny arcade on 
the main thoroughfare in any city above 
15,000 inhabitants has a fortune.” 

Representatives of twenty-five differ- 
ent agencies, interested in children, gath- 
ered at the City Club on May 2 to hear 
the report of the investigating commit- 
tee and exchange views. George Shippy, 
the new chief of police, was represented 
by Lieut. MacDonald, who is in charge 
of a squad of fifteen officers detailed to 
look after these amusement places and 
dance halls. Chief Shippy sent a cordial 
letter stating what he is trying to do and 
asking for support and co-operation. 

In accordance with this request a 
committee was appointed composed 
of fifteen members representing as 
many different agencies; this com- 
mittee is now actively co-operating 
with Chief Shippy. The advisability 
of recommending an ordinance making 
it unlawful for children to attend amuse- 
ment places unless accompanied by par- 
ent or guardian was discussed. This 
was deemed inadvisable at the present 
time, but it was recommended that the 
administration make an expert investi- 
gation of the whole problem of issuing 
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licenses to places of amusement fre- 
quented by children, this investigation to 
include a system of regulation, report 
and record. 

At a more recent meeting of the com- 
mittee, reports from all over the city in- 
dicated that there has been a marked im- 
provement in the character of amuse- 
ment places. The necessity of vigilance 
all along the line was indicated in the 
remark of one concern to the effect that 
they were as busy as ever supplying the 
increased demand in Chicago, for “The 
Holy City” and other similar subjects, 
and were sending the other pictures to 
the smaller places throughout the coun- 
try. 

In general while regulation or sup- 
pression of these places is the immediate 
issue, the facts disclosed would seem to 
suggest constructive action. Should city 
administrations, religious, philanthropic 
and civic organizations be content with 
merely repressive measures? Last sum- 
mer the Chicago Relief and Aid Society 
opened a little sand garden, only forty 
feet square, in a congested neighbor- 
hood. The children of the immediate 
vicinity paid 20,000 visits to this little 
spot during the summer vacation. Tene- 
ment dwellers are starving for those 
things which the boulevards think are 
essential to the welfare and happiness 
of childhood. 

It is interesting to know that Hull 
House is opening a five cent theater. It 
is to be strictly up to date and the ex- 
periment will run for three months. A 
Catholic church in Chicago is introduc- 
ing moving pictures and entertainments 
for its people. A sub-committee of this 
group appointed to co-operate with Chief 
Shippy is making a study of the larger 
use of Chicago’s unsurpassed field 
houses and playgrounds. It is gratify- 
ing to know of these efforts along the 
line of Dr. Patten’s suggestion, that to 
release virtues is better than to suppress 
vices. 


Probation Work and the Settlement 


Henry W. Thurston 


Chief Probation Officer, Chicago 


A few years ago a city school teacher 
started to plant a garden in the back of 
his lot. There was a group of trees be- 
tween his house and the spot he had se- 
lected for the garden, and from the 
branches of two of the trees he suspend- 
ed a rope swing for his own children 
and their playmates. With a little care 
there was room enough for the children 
to “run under” the swing or to jump 
from it with a flying leap without run- 
ning on the garden. And the would-be 
gardener therefore thought it reason- 
able to ask the youngsters to keep off 
the prospective garden spot. 

He then spaded and fertilized and 
raked the ground preparatory to plant- 
ing. The first night after this had been 
done he came home in the evening to 
find so many prints of children’s feet 
upon the sacred spot that his visions of 
home-grown radishes and sweet peas be- 
gan to fade. 

No one had meant to walk on the gar- 
den, but most of it had nevertheless been 
used by the children as a highway. 

The school teacher seriously com- 
muned with himself. Must he adopt a 
strong arm policy and also build a fence 
in order to enforce his pedagogy of ne- 
gation and save his garden? He decided 
to try positive pedagogy of directed ac- 
tivity first. The next day therefore, he 
invited his own three children and three 
promising samples of three neighboring 
families to help him plant the garden. 
Each of the six children was given a 
small plot in different parts of the gar- 
den. Seeds were distributed and the 
children were shown how to plant them. 
Paths were laid out and marked so that 
the small gardeners knew where they 
could walk without stepping upon either 
their own plots or those of the teacher. 

The result was that six children were 
transformed from careless, irresponsible 
poachers upon the prohibited ground, 
into careful tiptoers along the garden 
paths. These six children also taught 
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the other children where the paths were, 
and henceforth the garden was defended 
from any real harm. 

The imagination of the smallest 
worker, a boy of six, at once pictured a 
marvellous growth from the seeds he 
had planted. Among these seeds were 
some from a soft maple tree nearby. A 
day or two after the planting he asked 
his father for some long strips of board 
and short cross pieces with which to 
make a ladder. When asked what he 
was going to do with it he explained that 
he wanted to have it ready to use in the 
fall in order to pick séeds from his maple 
trees.» . 

“A man’s reach exceeds his grasp 
Else what’s heaven for?” 


This little experiment in gardening 
taught the school teacher what he had 
been taught scores of times before that 
if do can be given its full opportunity in — 
the lives of children don’t will demand 
but a small place. 

Strange that this should be so hard to 
learn, but if the school teacher has to ~ 
learn it again and again, others can hard- 
ly be expected to learn it more quickly. 
It is just this lesson —that children must 
be given incentive and opportunity and 
supervision in all possible helpful direc- 
tions if we would keep them from wrong 
doing—delinquency, our juvenile court 
laws calls it ; not only school teachers, but 
parents, aldermen, makers of state laws, 
policemen, judges, and probation officers 
must learn. Now as in the days of the 
Nazarene, after an evil spirit of delin- 
quency has gone out of a child, perhaps 
as a result of a hearing before the judge 
of the juvenile court, this evil spirit will 
return with others more wicked than 
itself, and if it finds the child’s life swept 
and garnished—empty of right activity 
—will take possession of the child and 
his last state will be worse than his first. 

It is just here, therefore, that the 
greatest significance of the settlement in 
its relation to the juvenile court is found. 


Probation Work and the Settlement 


In the settlement the child finds manual 
training, games, books, and a place to 
read, a gymnasium, companionship, 
things worth while to do, and somebody 
to guide him in doing them. In the set- 
tlement the boys and girls on probation 
can meet the probation officer in a natural 
way as members of clubs and in the com- 
panionship of other children who have 
never been in court, in a social atmo- 
sphere that savors little of wrong doing 
and much of healthful activity and fel- 
lowship. There is but one way of pre- 
venting or overcoming evil and that is 
with good. Right activity and growth 
are fundamentally necessary. The pro- 
bation officer’s problems in relation to 
delinquent children all simmer down to 
this one—how to get them to do right 
things vigorously and continuously. The 
wrong activity then tends to die out. 

If the probation system is to compete 
successfully with the institution in the 
care of the delinquent child, it will be 
because the probation officer sees to it 
that each delinquent has some opportun- 
ity for right activity and guidance dur- 
ing all the time that he is not asleep. 

In Chicago’s Juvenile Court, proba- 
tion officers are of at least four classes in 
respect to their facilities for thus guiding 
the activities of the children in their 
care. 


1. Those who live out of the district where 
their children live and therefore have no 
common meeting place for a group of them 
at one time. 


2. Those who live in the district but have 
no place except a room or two in a private 
house in which to meet the children. 


3. Those who live in the district and have 
the use of some reading room, gymnasium, 
or clubhouse such as one of the field houses 
of the South Park system in Chicago. 


4, Those who live in a well equipped social 
settlement in the district. 


These four classes have fairly equal 
opportunities to focus upon the lives of 
their wards the helpful personalities and 
influences to be found in the families of 

‘the children in the public and private 
schools, in the playgrounds, in church 
relations, among visiting nurses and 
other charitable organizations, and 
among business men who are willing to 
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employ boys and girls. It is wonderful 
what a sequence of opportunities for ac- 
tivity and what a co-operation of help- 
ful but unobtrusive personalities a good 
probation officer, even if she lives at a 
distance, can cause to come into the life 
of a child. 

But in a crowded section of the city 
where playgrounds are lacking it is 
tragic how many hours of the child’s 
week are left empty of activity either by 
school, home, church, and industrial op- 


portunity of the right sort. Even a 
genius cannot make bricks without 
straw. Clearly, therefore, the probation 


officer who is so fortunate as to be per- 
mitted to use the resources of a good so- 
cial settlement—equipment and workers 
as well—has a great advantage in the 
care of delinquent children during the 
after school and early evening hours 
when they are in so much danger of get- 
ting into trouble. 

All this has been clearly seen and ex- 
pressed in concrete form by Mrs. Joseph 
T. Bowen of Chicago. As president of 
the juvenile court committee, she and 
her coadjutors raised money to pay pro- 
bation officers until they were provided 
for by law in July of 1905. Since that 
time the committee has supplemented 
these publicly paid officers by others that 
could not be so paid, has supported and 
managed a detention home for children 
awaiting hearing in the juvenile court, 
and in many other ways guided the de- 
velopment of the juvenile court work. 
Mrs. Bowen has now built, adjoining 
Hull House, a complete boys’ club house 
and put it in charge of the probation of- 
ficer in that district, Mr. Joseph Riddle. 

Every healthful activity of a boy that 
can be exercised inside a building is pro- 
vided for. And this three-story and base- 
ment building, completely and artistic- 
ally furnished, is put at the disposal of a 
probation officer as a means with which 
to furnish opportunities for activity for 
boys who either have been found delin- 
quent or are in danger of becoming so. 
Truly the great lesson which the settle- 
ment has to teach the probation officer 
is the value of directed activity as a 
means for the recovery of delinquent 
children. 
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Furthermore (and this is just as im- 
portant for probation officers and others 
to know), settlement workers and the 
school teacher who wanted a city garden 
have learned by experience that even 
the recreations of children must have 
sympathetic guidance and garden paths 
along which to run, or the carefully 
spaded garden plots which are both the 
recreation and the business of older peo- 
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ple will often be destroyed by the tramp- 
ing of undirected feet. 

And what the probation officer must 
learn about delinquent children all social 
workers must learn about all children. 
As Dr. Patten says in his New Basis of 
Civilization, “We rely on restraint to 
shape the characters of boys when we 
should be thinking about their recrea- 


tions.” 


Chicago’s Juvenile Protective League 


Minnie F. Low 


More than ever before, it seems pos- 
sible to unite widely divergent forces and 
influences in the common cause of pro- 
tecting the child life of a great city. The 
fundamental lesson of the juvenile court 
is bringing the whole citizenship to see 
the necessity of dealing with environ- 
mental causes of juvenile waywardness. 
This principle, as carried forward by the 
Juvenile Protective League is making 
rapid headway in Chicago. In line with 
its purpose vigorous co-operation is be- 
ing secured from all classes. An exclu- 
sive and wealthy social club one day 
opens its club house for a probation offi- 
cer to form a local branch of the league. 
And next the Saloonkeepers’ Protective 
Association not only pledges support to 
the movement to prohibit liquor selling 
to minors, but actually gives names of 
offending saloonkeepers to the chief pro- 
bation officer. More than that, it has 
gone to the expense of informing saloon 
men that the association will stand by no 
one who is a violator of the law, be he 
member of the association or not. 

The Juvenile Protective League of 
Chicago was organized in January, 1906, 
by citizens interested in juvenile work in 
the congested districts. These persons 
felt it had become their moral obligation 
to lend a helping hand, by means of pre- 
vention and friendly service, to children 
who unfortunately came under the ban 
of the law, or who were liable to legal 
interference by reason of dependency, de- 
linquency or neglect. The _ original 
branch of the Protective League was 
started on the West Side and since the 


movement was started six branches have 
been organized. 
The objects of the league are: 


First—To systematically agitate against 
all that tends to rob children of the right 
to grow up in an atmosphere of purity and 
moral cleanliness. 


Second.—To suppress vice and close up 
resorts of questionable character where chil- 
dren are permitted to congregate, or where 
their patronage is solicited. 


Third.—To prosecute parties who contri- 
bute towards the delinquency of children, 
who initiate them into vice, and who prey 
upon their innocence for criminal or unlaw- 
ful purposes. 


Fourth.—To create a sentiment for the 
establishment of counter-attractions with 
wholesome uplifting influences, such as 
small parks, play grounds, gymnasiums, free 
baths, communal social centers and the like. 


Fifth—To establish a personal service 
corps, so that individual attention may be 
given to children by interested men and 
women. 


Sixth.—To start an educational campaign 
through the medium of the press, particu- 
larly the publications printed in foreign 
languages, on subjects relating to child sav- 
ing, such as the juvenile court, and existing 
laws with regard to the care and protection 
of minors, the compulsory education act, the 
laws regarding child labor, and other ju- 
venile problems. 


It is a further aim of the league to 
protect children by investigating, and if 
necessary, prosecuting all persons who 
encourage or permit unwholesome condi- 
tions to exist. Slot machines, pool rooms, 
places where gambling devices are op- 
erated, saloons, questionable candy stores 
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where minors loiter until the late hours 
of the night, will be subject to attention 
at an early date. 

Another important work to be under- 
taken by the league will be the training 
of volunteer personal service workers, 
for it is only by individual effort on the 
part of interested friends, that the hun- 
dreds of children appearing before the 
Juvenile Court week in and week out, 
can ever be permanently helped. 

The recently enacted adult delinquency 
law, which makes adults liable to crimi- 
nal prosecution who contribute towards 
the delinquency or dependency of chil- 
dren, will be helpful in carrying out this 
work. 

From the beginning of my experience 
in the Juvenile Court, when the work was 
still new, and the probation officers had 
in a great measure to work out their own 
salvation, I felt most intensely that the 
work of the court was not well rounded 
or as far-reaching as it might be if prop- 
erly manipulated. I felt that while the 
work being done by the Juvenile Court 
was necessary and exceedingly valuable, 
the method or plan was strongly pallia- 
tive, it was only partially preventive, and 
not sufficiently remedial ; that the machin- 
ery at work in Chicago was directing its 
power and energy towards the recon- 
structive and not towards the more con- 
structive plan of analyzing and treating 
causes and conditions. 

The treatment of symptoms alone is al- 
together too superficial a plan in this 
problem of juvenile delinquency. 

The probation officers are so few in 
proportion to the number of children that 
they are almost without exception over- 
worked. They cannot give their work 
the degree of thoroughness which it 
merits. They must perform their duties 
in a more or less perfunctory way. To 
spend two days each week in the court 
room proper, as they are compelled to do, 
to furnish reports, to keep records, to 
make investigations, to prepare papers 
and take an extra trip to the court to 
file them, to serve notices, to hear com- 
plaints and grant lengthy interviews, to 
settle family neighborhood difficulties, to 
arbitrate juvenile cases without court 
procedure, to keep track of their paroled 
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children in the home, the school and at 
work,—these duties are indeed taxing. 
Though the probation officers be observ- 
ing, efficient, willing and conscientious, 
they can give no child in their care the 
protection and friendly supervision to 
which he is entitled. 

In every district where the officers are 
stationed, there should be a _ juvenile 
league supplementing and complementing 
their work. The ministers, the princi- 
pals and teachers, the charity workers, 
the professional and business men, the 
women of leisure, owe it not only to the 
children and to themselves, but they owe 
it to Chicago to suppress vice and pro- 
test against crime breeding spots. 

In order to illustrate effectively and 
clearly the work of the leagues so far, I 
shall give a short resumé of what has 
been accomplished by the local leagues. 

We have hired investigators.in the vari- 
ous districts, who have visited the small 
candy stores where children loiter and 
shake dice until the late hour of the night, 


the pool-rooms, dance _ halls, low 
class theatres and all questionable 
places of like character. Many of 
the congested districts are districts 


of respectable homes, densely popu- 
lated by children. In order to prevent 
the spread of evils, and to eradicate as 
far as possible those already established, 
the executive committees of the various 
leagues called proprietors and keepers 
before them to talk over the situation. 
We read to them that part of the juvenile 
law defining the delinquent child, and the 
contributing law, holding adults liable 
who in any way contribute towards the 
delinquency of children. We endeavored 
to touch their sense of fairness and de- 
cency, and to settle every case where the 
infraction of the law had not been too 
glaringly indecent, by moral suasion and 
friendly counsel. We found most of 
these proprietors ready to accept sound 
advice, responsive and willing to co-op- 
erate with the league. Some disreputa- 
ble places were summarily closed up. 
We have endeavored again to emphasize 
the educational side of the work, by fair, 
ethical adjustment, both to avert an- 
tagonism and to preclude the necessity 
of criminal procedure. 
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The league has taken up the question 
of “can rushing” with the Saloonkeepers’ 
Protective Association. We approached 
this organization, having a membership 
of over thirty-five hundred, on the com- 
mon sense basis of co-operation and 
amicable adjustment. The association 
_ promised to take up the matter, and as- 
sured us that a determined effort would 
be made to notify all members that the 
association was strongly opposed to the 
sale of liquor to minors, arid that persons 
violating this law would not be protected 
or defended, by, or through the associa- 
tion. We also suggested that the Saloon- 
keepers’ Protective Association appoint 
a grievance committee out of its mem- 
bership, to which committee grievances 
might be originally reported, that com- 
mittee to take definite action, or refer 
back to the league, as might be deemed 
advisable. Another important function 
is to establish harmonious relations with 
the Police Department. This has been 
done by the local leagues now at work. 

An ideal arrangement would be to 
have a_ representative present every 
morning for a few hours at the old po- 
lice court centers. This is being done by 
league number one. Many cases which 
would ordinarily have to pass through 
the court are arbitrated and settled to the 
entire satisfaction of all concerned, by 
timely advice and good counsel. In this 
way an endless amount of misery, anxi- 
ety, time, energy, mortification and ex- 
pense are spared to men, women and chil- 
dren. The Police Department is most 
helpful in its attitude towards league 
workers, contributing valuable services. 

We have started one junior league, 
composed of wards of the court, and 
others, where prevention is the watch- 
word. These little boys, some of whom 
have been in the John Worthy School, 
others through the court, are junior 
members of the same organization, over 
which Judge Mack presides. In the Ju- 
venile League we all stand on a common 
footing of equality. 

One of the most important branches 
of our endeavor, a branch upon which 
we lay particular stress, is the volunteer 
activity contributed by our friendly visi- 
tors. We feel that the only way a de- 
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linquent child can be permanently helped 
is by patient, persistent personal effort 
upon the part of some interested friend. 
Desultory, periodical, spasmodic atten- 
tion is never effective. 

To properly conduct, instruct and 
lead a band of volunteer workers, re- 
quires patience, tact and insight upon the 
part of probation officers. If they are 


energetic, enthusiastic workers, if their 


energy and vision can carry them beyond 
the routine, concrete problems, they will 
not rest content with the perfunctory 
work of their allotted tasks. They must 
not absorb all their valuable experiences 
to their own advantage. 

The volunteer workers must be told 
the whys and the wherefores of. things. 
A little sound reasoning goes a great 
way. 

When the period of probation and dis- 
content are over, and the volunteers view 
their work seriously and intelligently, 
they become valuable mémbers of society. 
Their intellect grows, their views broad- 
en, they become educated in questions 
concerning the every day life of the 
masses, they take an interest in the in- 
dustrial system, in the laboring classes, 
in social conditions, in civics; in fact, 
they become natural all-around philan- 
thropists, with reason for their good 
work. As helpful factors to probation 
officers, their services are indispensable. 
As the physician needs the nurse to car- 
ry out his professional instructions, so 
the probation officer needs the assistance 
of the volunteer to administer frequently 
the dose that may gradually overcome 
either innocently or viciously imbibed 
moral depravity. 

The Juvenile Protective League with- 
out the probation officers would be a 
failure. The probation officers should be 
the leading spirits of this broader move- 
ment. They must display their initiative 
force, and increase their field of action 
through the medium of others. The vol- 
unteer worker must be more or less de- 
pendent upon the officers for proper guid- 
ance, direction and supervision. The vol- 
unteer may assume a certain responsi- 
bility, but the ultimate voice and final re- 
sponsibility must be left to the discretion 
and more experienced judgment of the 
professional workers. 


The Trend of Things 


I. K. Friedman in the June Hverybody’s, 
traces the supposed course of a prisoner dis- 
charged from a state penitentiary after ser- 
ving a two years’ sentence for theft. The 
Tragedy of the Released Convict the article 
is called, and a tragedy indeed it is, in this 
case at least. No. 8756 has been released on 
parole. He goes to Chicago, broken in 
health and spirit; is thrown out of one po- 
sition and then another because of character- 
istics gained during his imprisonment, and 
is finally arrested at his work, charged with 
complicity in a robbery with which he had 
no connection, and sent back to the peniten- 
tiary for violating his parole. Mr. Fried- 
man’s plea is that the “criminal” be given 
a chance before his health has been impair- 
ed and before “those ineradicable marks 
have been put upon him that make his res- 
titution to society a task all but insuperably 
difficult. . . . Put the prisoner under the care 
of an intelligent probation officer who shall 
do all in his power to keep his charge from 
lapsing into evil. ... It is the criminal and 
not the crime that should be treated; for 
though the crime may remain the same in 
innumerable instances, each and every crim- 
inal is an individual, and therefore differs 
from each other criminal. 

* * * 

Ray Stannard Baker has been making an 
extensive study of the Negro in Southern 
city life. In the June American Magazine 
he presents some of his conclusions in an 
article,—Following the Color Line. ‘After 
being down here some months,” he writes, 
“it keeps coming to me that it is more the 
white man’s problem than it is a Negro 
problem. The white man as well as the black 
is being tried by fire. The white man is in 
' full control of the South, ... the Negro, as 
ex-Governor Northen points out, is his help- 
less ward. What will he do with him? 
Speaking of the education of the Negro many 
men have said to me: “Think of the large 
sums that the South has spent and is spend- 
ing on the education of the Negro. The 
Negro does not begin to pay for his educa- 
tion in taxes. 

“Neither do the swarming Slavs, Italians 
and Poles in our Northern cities. They pay 
little in taxes and yet enormous sums are 
expended in their improvement. For their 
benefit? Of course, but chiefly for ours. It 
is better to educate men in school than to 
let them so educate themselves as to become 
a menace to society. The present kind of 
education in the South may possibly be 
wrong; but for the protection of society 
‘it is as necessary to train every Negro as 
it is every white man.” / 

* * * 

Editorially a recent number of The Outlook 
comments on Dr. Richard C. Cabot’s recently 
issued report entitled Social Work Permit- 
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ted at the Massachusetts General Hospital. 
A brief quotation from the report gives an 
idea of the real necessity for systematized 
social work in the hospitals: “Without any 
sense of the humor and pathos of the situ- 
ation we say (in substance) to many pa- 
tients, “Take a vacation,’ or ‘get a job’ or 
‘get a truss.’ There is none in sight and 
no means of getting any. What do we do 
then? We pass cheerfully to the next pa- 
tient.” “This new work of social service,” 
says The Outlook “includes hygienic teach- 
ing, instruction to mothers in the care of 
delicate children, country outings to those 
who need them as part of their treatment, 
and assistance in various forms to pa- 
tients needing help after discharge from the 
hospital. Such a social annex to every hos- 
pital appeals to us as a great desideratum.” 
* * * 


The Massachusetts State Commission on 
Industrial Education has submitted its an- 
nual report and a book of 71 pages comes 
from the state printer, which seems to carry 
forward by a stride the impression conveyed 
by the report of the preliminary commission 
a year ago—that there is an energetic group 
of people in Massachusetts from whom can 
be expected no little concrete information 
and constructive thought on this problem 
of industrial education. 

* * a 


The seventeenth (1907) edition of the 
New York Charities Directory, published by 
the Charity Organization Society, has ap- 
peared. The new directory contains over 
a hundred pages of new matter, but the bulk 
of the book is not perceptibly greater. This 
result has been accomplished partly by sim- 
plification of the index—group headings hav- 
ing been employed wherever possible without 
confusion—and partly by changes in classifi- 
cation in various parts of the book which 
have combined related divisions under new 
titles. Seventy-five new organizations are 
noted for the first time this year, in addition 
to the Zionist societies of the city which 
form a new division immediately following 
the Hebrew congregations. An alphabetical- 
ly arranged index at the back of the book is 
another new feature which is expected to 
prove valuable to those interested in the 
philanthropies of the city as it makes pos- 
sible the speedy identification of persons 
actively engaged in social work. 

* * * 

A correspondent writes from England: 
“The situation in England is very interest- 
ing—the new labor movement is in no small 
measure a moral and spiritual movement, 
but a good deal detached from older and 
more conventional forms of belief and wor- 
ship. Its aim coincides with those of the 
commercial imperialists in the desire for 
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some stricter form of national organization 
—simple, with a view to economy, collect- 
ivist in form and sterner in control over the 
individual. Whether this movement in 
thought will take a peaceful or rather belli- 
cose form eventually depends a good deal on 
German policy. The vigor of national life 
is great; but largely spent in tension.” 
PEO tarsi 

“What good does it do?” is the pertinent 
question put by Mayor Whitlock of Toledo 
in an article in Hverybody’s Magazine for 
May. The question is directed with refer- 
ence to our conventional methods of treat- 
ing offenders. The article is a keen and ef- 
fective presentation of some of the weak- 
nesses and absurdities of the traditional 
methods. Says Mayor Whitlock, “Our crim- 
inal system is a system only as the bed of 
Procrustes was a system; no more scientific, 
no more modern; it understands human na- 
ture no better. Indeed, it understands hu- 
man nature not at all, any more than it un- 
derstands divine nature.” “The naive be- 
lief, which holds it as axiomatic that punish- 
ment deters or atones, would be amusing 
if it were not fraught with such terrible con- 
sequences.” It is rare to find a magazine 
article with such a thorough knowledge of the 
subject combined with an intelligent and 
humane presentation of the better way to 
‘deal with the offender. ‘The history of 
crime and punishment,” he says, “is very 
simple; wherever in any epoch, cruel crimes 
have abounded, cruel punishments have 
abounded. Not that either one produces the 
other; instead, both emanate from and ex- 
press the cruel spirit of that epoch. Crimes 
and punishments have decreased in cruelty 
as mankind has grown wiser, better, kinder, 
and more brotherly, though in spirit the sys- 
tem has not changed.” Mayor Whitlock sees 
the dawn of a new and better day. ‘“‘We have 
lately made such a beginning in our juven- 
ile courts, the principle of which, let us 
hope, is to be the prevailing principle of all 
criminal courts of the future.” 

* * * 


In this same article Mayor Whitlock calls 
attention to the arbitrary and fixed penalties 
in our criminal codes. “The magistrate has 
no means of knowing the real, significant 
things about the man before him, what 
strange, occult, mysterious currents of hu- 
man will or fate, moving in the man’s mind 
or in the minds of his ancestors, impelled 
him to his deed; he has no means of know- 
ing how far the man has been the prey of 
economic forces that the judge does not un- 
derstand, or what hidden physical defect 
may have created moral defect or obliquity 
in him. All the judge knows is that in a 
certain book it is printed that between min- 
imum and maximum limitations there is a 
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mysterious number of years ‘that must be 
prescribed for burglary, another number for 
larceny of a sum over $35, another for steal- 
ing a horse, another for forging a note, an- 
other for firing a dwelling; or that there 
are so many days for larceny of a sum un- 
der $35, so many for getting drunk, for 
creating a disturbance, and so on. It would 
be just as sensible for doctors to say that a 
man with typhoid fever must go to a hos- 
pital for two years, a man with smallpox 
seven years, a man with appendicitis three 
years; a man with a boil thirty days, a man 


, with a carbuncle ninety days, a man with a 


cold ten days, and so on. When a man is 
cured of a physical disease, he is discharged 
from a hospital; when a man is cured of a 
moral disease, he should be discharged from 
a prison, that is, assuming that a man could 
ever be cured of a moral disease in a prison, 
which, of course, he cannot—as society itself 
admits by continuing the treatment when he 
does get out. But then the law, on the 
criminal side, has made no progress in two 
hundred years, and so cannot be compared. 
with medicine.” 
Se Ph AR oo 

A little memorial volume in white covers: 
has been issued by the Ernest Howard 
Crosby Memorial Committee. It contains; 
the addresses at a memorial meeting in 
Cooper Union, March 7, last. The speakers: 
included Lawson Purdy, Dr. Leighton Wil- 
liams, Dr. Felix Adler, Dr. Jane EH. Robbins, 
John Sherwin Crosby, Abraham Cahan, the 
editor of Forward, Alfred J. Boulton and 
Edwin Markham. Letters were read from 
Leo Tolstoy and others. As a frontispiece. 
there is reprinted James K. Paulding’s ap-- 
preciation of Mr. Crosby, published at the: 
time of his death in this magazine, and at. 
the close of the meeting Annie Winsor AI- 
len’s verses in memory of Charles Spahr 
(who succeeded Mr. Crosby as president of 
the Social Reform Club), were sung by the 
audience. Mr. Markham’s ode to Crosby 
and not a few quotations from the latter’s. 
own writings appear in the little volume, 
not the least noteworthy being two verses: 
written shortly before Mr. Crosby’s death.. 
The second is as follows: 


So, as a barnacled and battered keel, 

Long buffeted by lapse of rushing waters, 

Dank seaweed and the world of scale and fin, 

Might, in the thrill and tremor of its frame, 

Feel a faint whispering of slant towering: 
masts 

euas to the sun), of zephyr-haunted: 
sails, 

And spacious bulwarks in an element 

Undreamt-of, incommensurate—so may we 

Thrill at the touch of our supernal selves 

Which loom up dim in regions adequate. 

Beneath an unknown sky. 


Notes 


Miss Alice P. Gannett of Welcome Hall, 
Buffalo, will take up residence in September 
at Normal College Alumnae House, West 
72d street, New York, succeeding Mrs. Arch- 
ibald A. Hill as headworker. Miss Gannett 
is a graduate of Bryn Mawr and was form- 
erly a teacher in Washington and New 
York. 
mer work in St. George’s parish and at 
Richmond Hill House. During the past 
year she has been Mr. Howard’s assistant 
at Welcome Hall where they release her 
with regret. Mr. and Mrs. Hill leave in 
September for Southern California; and in 
a later issue can be appropriately reviewed 
their contribution to spirited and effective 
social work in New York. 


Walter E. Kruesi has resigned the assist- 
ant secretaryship of the New York Charity 
Organization Society to become on June 1 
secretary of the Boston Association for the 
Relief and Control of Tuberculosis, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Wilson who goes -to Chicago. 
Mr. Kruesi was born in New Jersey but 
received his early training in Schenectady 
where his father, John Kruesi, had moved 
the Edison industries which grew into the 
General Electric Co., under his management. 
Entering Union College in 1898, Mr. Kruesi 
left with his class in 1902 after a course 
that was interrupted by shop work as a 
machinist, iron molder, engine builder and 
electrical worker and tester. In 1903 he 
graduated from the Wharton School of the 
University of Pennsylvania which course 
was followed by European travel, two years’ 
graduate work and an instructorship. From 
Pennsylvania he entered the practical social 
field in New York in 1905. In addition to 
his administrative work as assistant secre- 
tary of the New York Charity Organization 
Society, he served as a member of the com- 
mittee to investigate the State Free Em- 
ployment Bureau, as local secretary to ar- 
range for the Sixth New York State Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, and 
as secretary of the Seventh Conference at 
Rochester, and of the eighth to be held 
next fall. He obtained the women’s and 
children’s benches in sections of certain 
small parks in New York and as a resident 
of the University Settlement took part in 
the anti-horse-car and other civic move- 
ments. 


Frank E. Wing, formerly a resident of 
Greenwich House, New York, is now master 
of chemistry at the Allegheny Preparatory 
’ School. Mr. and Mrs. Wing have an infant 
boy and after the fashion of moderns are 
bringing it up on Dr. Emmet Holt’s book 
which tells you how the next generation of 
Americans ought to feed and sleep and ex- 
ercise and what to do if the baby swallows 
a penny, and other wisenesses of like 
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She was also identified with sum- 


sort. Similarly, in tackling the problem of 
housekeeping, the family gospel is the cook 
book of Mrs. Rorer. One night the youngs- 
ter was crying at the top of his lungs with 
nothing from cover to cover in Holt to show 
for it. The next morning Wing’s eye fell on 
the Rorer volume and it threw light on his 
difficulties. “I guess we got our books 
mixed,” he said. 


Social Courses at Harvard.—Through the 
summer school of theology at Harvard Uni- 
versity an opportunity is afforded for clergy- 
men and theological students to keep in 
touch with present tendencies in social work. 
The courses, with their background of phil- 
osophical, economic and ethical theory, 
should also prove attractive to those practi- 
cally interested in social movements. The 
school will meet for its ninth session July 2- 
19. The Approach to the Social Question 
will be discussed by Prof. Francis G. Pea- 
body in a course of lectures taking up the re- 
lation of the social question to social science 
and sociology, economics, ethics, ethical 
idealism and religion. Prof. L. B. Paton, of 
the Hartford Theological Seminary, will de- 
liver three lectures on sociological uses of 
the Old Testament, and three more will be 
given by Prof. J. H. Ropes, of Harvard, on 
the application of New Testament teaching 
to sociology. The social content of Christian 
doctrine is the general topic for eight lec- 
tures by Prof. Shallier Mathews of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Other courses are by 
Prof. F. W. Taussig on some fundamental 
questions as to private property and social- 
ism, Prof. C. J. Bullock on the ministry and 
the labor question, Prof. Josiah Royce on 
loyalty as an ethical principle, Prof. J. B. 
Ames on marriage and divorce from the law- 
yer’s point of view, and Prof. Jeremiah 
Smith on legal aspects of the labor question. 
Men identified with social effort and achieve- 
ment are also included as lecturers. Robert 
A. Woods of South End House, Boston, gives 
a course of four lectures on women and chil- 
dren in industrial life; Dr. Jeffrey R. Brack- 
ett will give four lectures on leading princi- 
ples and scientific charity; and Dr. D. C. 
Rogers two lectures on problems in criminol- 
ogy. Excursions to study philanthropic and 
social organizations in and around Boston 
will be conducted by Mr. Woods and Dr. 
Brackett. 


New York State Agricultural and Indus- 
trial School.—There are now 360 boys in the 
State Agricultural and Industrial School at 
Industry, in the town of Rush, N. Y. The 
school was established a little more than a 
year ago and the first of the new buildings 
was occupied last fall. One hundred and 
fifty boys from the State Industrial School 
in Rochester will be moved to Industry in a 
month or so, when the last two cottages of 
the group of twenty-three will be completed. 
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Saranac Lake Industrial Settlement.—A 
desirably located dwelling with five acres of 
arable land, all appliances for poultry raising 
and a small cottage for leather and other in- 
dustries has been leased for a term of two 
years with privilege of purchase within six 
months. Contributions for this work may 
be made to Dr. Joseph L. Nichols, treasurer, 
and addressed to him, at Highland Park, 
Saranac Lake, New York. 


Needlework Guild of America.—The annual 
meeting of the New York Branch of the 
Needlework Guild of America was held re- 
cently at the Colony Club. Among the 
speakers were: Rev. Dr. Kimber of the P. EH. 
Mission, Mrs. Clarence Burns of the Little 
Mothers’ Aid Association, and Miss Sleet, 
the colored visitor and nurse of the Charity 
Organization Society. The latter mentioned 
that in her work in giving out the new gar- 
ments contributed by the Needlework Guild, 
one mother, whose twelve-year-old daughter 
was ill, and who was strenuously opposed to 
any new fangled ideas about light, air and 
cleanliness, was finally induced to accept the 
offered help by finding on her return from a 
walk that her bed was ‘“‘dressed up” in new 
sheets and pillow cases. She said, “this is 
the first new thing I have ever had,” and 
taking the soiled blankets and piling them 
into a wash tub, she turned to her daughter 
and raised her forefinger and said, “Mary, 
mark my words—you has a bath befo’ you 
evah gits into that bed.” 

The president of the New York City 
Branch of the Guild is Miss Grace Bigelow, 
21 Gramercy Park. Miss Caroline W. Stew- 
art is vice-president. The honorary presi- 
dent is Mrs. Arthur Dodge. 


A Juvenile Court Without a Court.—Juven- 
ile court work without a juvenile court has 
been carried on by the New Orleans section 
of the Council of Jewish Women. The com- 
mittee reports that 650 children were ar- 
raigned in the different courts of the city in 
a year just ended and strongly recommends 
the establishment of a juvenile court. At 
present the cases come up in three different 
courts in the city. Of the figure given, 357 
were white boys and twenty-eight white 
girls; 214 negro boys and forty-one negro 
girls. 


Young Women’s Union, Philadelphia. — The 
Young Women’s Union of Philadelphia has 


reported on the year’s work at its build- 
ing on Bainbridge street. The -usual set- 
tlement work is undertaken there with 


*president, Helen Fleisher; 
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the addition of some very thorough juvenile 
court and probation work. Mrs. Solomon 
Selig, the chairman of the committee, stated 
that among other things the committee 
maintained a separate trust fund of the 
boys’ savings and that it amounted to 
$605.97. The school committee supervises 
the attendance at school of 136 children in 
the city schools and thirty-six children in 
country schools. The probation officer has 
made 2,207 visits this year. The following 
officers of the Young Women’s Union were 
elected: President, Gertrude Berg; vice- - 
treasurer, Leah 
Abeles; recording secretary, Helen Langfeld; 
corresponding secretary, Alice E. Jastrow. 


Employment Exchange. 
Address allcommunications to Miss Helen M. Kelsey, 
Editor Employment Exchange of CHARITIES AND THE 
COMMONS, Room 535,156 Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose 
postage if a reply is desired. 


OUNG woman who is to be graduated from 
one of the large colleges in June, wishes 
an opportunity to take up social work in 

the Fall. Has held positions of responsibility 
requiring executive ability in student organiza- 
tions. Must be entirely self-supporting. (D726) 


ANTED—Young woman as Director of a 
girls’ club in a small New England city. 
(161r1) 


ANTED—Woman of experience in settle- 
ment organization and familiar with the 
direction of day nursery work to take 

a position in the south. (1464) 


ANTED—Graduate nurse interested in so- 
cial work for an institution position. 


(164>) 
ANTED—tTrained investigator for the 
summer months, preferably a _ resident 


of Middle West or the Pacific slope. 
(1663) 


ANTED—tTeacher of singing for an insti- 
tution position; non-resident. 
(1658) 


ANTED—Social worker to promote the 
welfare of convalescents and discharged 

_, patients and to advise and assist needy 
families whose bread-winners are hospital pa- 
tients. Nursing experience and the ability to 
speak German are desired. . (1645) 


THE BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
offers a two years’ course in the study of nursing to 
women from 21 to 33 years of age, with High School 
edneations An allowance of $7.00 and $10.00 

er month is made for if . 
por im don ade uniforms and books 

Superintendent School of Nurses, 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL, 
Cherry Street, New York City. 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


Legislative During the past fortnight 
Happenings Governor Stuart, of Penn- 
sylvania. sylvania, has signed two 


educational bills, the one raising the age 
limit of compulsory education in the 
state from thirteen to fourteen years, and 
the other allowing truant officers to do 
more efficient work by having the power 
to enter factories. As a direct outcome 
of the recent investigation of the con- 
ditions relative to the care of the insane, 
three bills of importance have just been 
signed. The first allows inmates of any 
state institution to manufacture articles 
which may be sold or traded with other 
state institutions, but not to any outside 
concern. The second authorizes the 
guardian of an insane person to provide 
for his wife and children, granting the 
-guardian power to sell real estate or 
handle other financial affairs where neces- 
sary. The third law takes from the 
magistrates the power to commit inebri- 
ates to curative institutions, and confines 
this power solely to the courts. Two 
other bills of much significance have also 
been signed by the governor. The first 
raises the minimum salary of public 
school teachers throughout the state from 
thirty-five to forty dollars a month, and 
the other bill provides for a payment of 
the cost and expenses of indigent and 
dependent children in conveying them to 
and while in the homes in which they 
may be placed. 


AT The State Charities Aid As- 

est of re ie E ; 

Service to the sociation, in its fourteenth 
ae annual report to the State 

Commission in Lunacy, just issued, 

makes the following interesting state- 

ment in regard to the attendance of man- 
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agers at meetings of the state hospital 
boards. 


As this association was largely instru- 
mental in the re-establishment of the 
Boards of Managers of State Hospitals last 
year, we have followed with great interest 
the reorganization of the system of man- 
agement temporarily interrupted during the 
three preceding years. We have noted with 
special gratification the high character of 
most of the appointments to serve on the 
boards of managers. As we have had oc- 
casion to say before, the ultimate success 
of a system is, after all, largely based upon 
the character and efficiency of the indi- 
viduals who are charged with the duty of 
putting it into operation. 

While we realize that attendance at meet- 
ings is not necessarily a criterion of a man- 
ager’s usefulness and a measure of the 
amount of service performed in behalf of 
the hospital, it is still a substantial indi- 
cation of interest in the work and of con- 
scientious devotion to the duties of the of- 
fice proffered and accepted with a view to 
the performance of this service among 
others. 


The following table is based on the 
actual number of managers serving, ex- 
clusive of vacancies, and the actual num- 
ber of meetings attended by managers 
holding office, in relation to the total 
number that each manager might have at- 
tended from the date of his or her ap- 
pointment until December 31, 1906. It 
is to be remembered that some hospitals 
are easy of access to their managers, 
while to reach others, requires a great 
expenditure of time and strength on be- 
half of most of the members of their 
boards. It is all the more creditable 
therefore to the managers of the Kings 
Park, Willard and St. Lawrence State 
Hospitals that they should stand highest 
on the list of those attending meetings 
regularly. 
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Taste SHOWING THE ATTENDANCE OF MANA- 
GeRS or STATE HospiTaALS AT MEETINGS 
HELD FROM JUNE, 1905, TO DECEMBER, 1906, 
INCLUSIVE: 


Proportion 
Total of atten- 
atten- dance 


Number of dance to possi- 


Name of meetings of man- bleatten- 
State Hospital. recorded. agers. dance. 
iekines Parkas... 18 93 80.17 
Qe Walang seers. 19 102 76.69 
38. St. Lawrence. 18 87 Toole 
4. Long Island... 14 62 72.09 
5. Rochester ile 64 palealae 
GaUItICay Series: 18 86 70.49 
7. Hudson River. 16 3 66.97 

8. Middletown .. 18 66 66. 
9. Gowanda Ss) 13 51 > 6d.37 
10. Manhattan ... 12 48 64.86 

11. Binghamton .. alt 42 60. 
12. Central Islip.. 17 63 58.87 
TBs IB WHIENO). goagcc 16 63 56.75 
203 900 67.88 


In the report it is also stated that 


a new hospital is needed to supplement the 
Manhattan State Hospital, and may be need- 
* ed to replace it, for with the expiration in 
1911, of the state’s lease of the city’s prop- 
erty on Ward’s Island where the hospital 
is located, it may be impossible to secure 
an extension of the lease, and the four thou- 
sand and more patients accommodated there 
may be unhoused. The selection of a site 
for the new hospital is a matter of urgent 
and immediate importance, and it is earnest- 
ly to be hoped that in this case the long de- 
lay, sometimes of several years, which gen- 
erally accompanies the selection by state 
commissions of sites for state institutions 
may be obviated. It is suggested that the 
legislature of 1907 should appoint a com- 
mission to select a site for a new hospital in 
the southeastern part of the state, and that 
this commission should begin its work by 
ascertaining whether some of the sites al- 
ready under consideration by state authori- 
ties for other purposes might not be suit- 
able and available. Two state commissions 
are now engaged in selecting sites for state 
institutions—one for a new state prison to 
replace Sing Sing, which the law requires 
shall contain not less than 500 acres and be 
located in the eastern part of the state, south 
of Poughkeepsie; the other a state training 
school for boys, which must contain 
not less than 1,000 acres and _ be 
within 70 miles of New York city. It 
would seem reasonable to suppose that some 
of the sites brought to the attention of 
these commissions might equally well an- 
swer the purposes of a state hospital and, 
by utilizing the work of these commissions, 
the state might be saved much expense and 
delay in connection with the selection of 
land for a third state institution in the 
southeastern part of the state. 
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The report also mentions that 


chapter 284 of the laws of 1906, provides 
for an increase of from $450 to $550 per 
capita in the amount allowed for buildings 
for patients on the grounds of existing state 
hospitals, while “for buildings specially de- 
signed and equipped for the active medical 
and general care and treatment of insane 
patients of the acute and curable class,” a 
per capita cost of $1,000 is allowed. 


The Chicago recreation 
National ; , 
Playground centers will exert a nation- 
Convention. 


al influence in connection 
with the convention of the Playground 
Association of America which meets in 
Chicago, June 20, 21,22. Reports from 
various cities throughout the country in- 
dicate the general compliance with 
President Roosevelt’s suggestion that 
representatives from all large cities be 
sent to Chicago to study them. The 
business session will be held June 20. The 
afternoon session for that day is as fol- 
lows: 


Social Value of Playgrounds in Crowded Dis- 
tricts, 
Lawrence Veiller, New York 
Relation of Play to Juvenile Delinquency, 
Judge Ben Lindsay, Denver, Col. 
Sportsmanship in Games, 
Francis H. Tabor, Superintendent 
of Boys’ Club, New York City. 
Visit to municipal and south park play- 
grounds. 


Evening Session. 


President’s address—Play and Democracy, 
Dr. Luther H. Gulick 
Public Recreation and Social Morality, 
Jane Addams 
Play as a Training in Citizenship, 
Joseph Lee, vice president 
Massachusetts Civic League. 


Fripay, JUNE 21. 
Morning Session. 


Organized Play in the Country and Country 
Village 
Myron Scudder, principal of 
the New Paltz Normal School. 
The Folk Game and Festival and its present 
use in Physical Training, 
Marie R. Hofer, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, New York. 
A Curriculum of Games in the School, 
G. N. Johnson, superintendent 
of schools, Hyde Park, Mass. 
The School Recreation Centers of New York, 
Seth T. Stewart, district 
superintendent of schools. 
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Discussion, 
Miss Flora Cook, 
Francis Parker School, Chicago. 


Afternoon Session. 


Relation of Play to Education, 
Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
commissioner of education. 


How to Obtain a Playground, 
Mrs. Samuel Ammon, treasurer of 
the Pittsburg Playground Ass’n. 


The Small Parks of Chicago, 
J. Frank Foster, Superintendent. 


Playgrounds in the Prevention of Tuberculo- 
sis, 
Drihion Bata vali. 
Tuberculosis Institute, Chicago. 


The Field Houses of Chicago and their Pos- 
sibilities, 
Mary McDowell, 
University Settlement, Chicago. 


Exhibits: Maps, plans, photographs and 
schemes of work. 


Inspection of the workings by day, of the 
men’s, women’s and children’s play- 
grounds, swimming pool and field house. 


Visit to Cornell Square, Davis Square and 
McKinley Park. 


Evening Session. 
Discussion: 


Should the Municipal Playgrounds be Con- 
trolled by the Board of Education? 
Affirmative—Dwight H. Perkins, architect of 
the Board of Education and member Spec- 
jal Park Commission; Professor Royal Me- 
lendy, University of Cincinnati, 
Negative—Professor Chas. Zueblin, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Commissioner Henry B. 
F. McFarland, president of Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. 
Progress of the Year in America, 
Dr. Henry S. Curtis, secretary 
of the Playground Association 
of America. 


JUNE 22. 
Morning Session—Ogden Park. 


Presentation of the educational aspect of 
play; 1,000 children, public and private 
school and college girls, boys and teachers 
in characteristic plays, games and dances. 


Afternoon Session—Ogden Park. 


’ Presentation of public playground activities. 
500 boys, girls, men and women in charac- 
teristic plays, games and dances. 

Presentation of folk dances. By Polish, Bo- 
hemian, Italian, Lithuanian, Greek and 
Norwegian organizations of Chicago. 
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Roney hee The effect of the National 
fation Conference of Charities 
in Maine. 


and Correction held in 
Portland three years ago is still felt all 
over the state of Maine. For example 
the Associated Charities of Portland, 
having felt for some time the need of a 
stronger law dealing with wife-desertion, 
recently secured by correspondence the 
experience of a number of different cit- 
ies in the state and the problem was dis- 
cussed at meetings and in the newspa- 
pers. The result was that the model law 
drawn by W. H. Baldwin of the Asso- 
ciated Charities of Washington, D. C., 
commended itself as a remedy. The at- 
torney of the Associated Charities, Hon. 
R. T. Whitehouse, United States district 
attorney for Maine, made a few verbal 
changes to conform to Maine legal pro- 
cedure, Senator Walter Clark introduced 
the measure into the legislature and it 
became a law March 6. To neglect to 
provide for one’s family is now clearly 
a criminal offence. Before the passage 
of the new law one man had been reached 
by a general law against “vagabonds and 
persons neglecting their callings and mis- 
spending what they earn,’ and several 
men had been reached by civil procedure. 
Now the man refusing to support his 
family must work for them within the 
jail, fifty cents for each day’s hard labor 
so performed being paid to the wife for 
the support of the family. The first 
case under this law came before the mu- 
nicipal court of Portland, April 13. A 
cobbler, able to make good wages and 
receiving $12 a month as a United States 
pension, had deserted his wife and two 
children. The judge ordered him to pay 
$5 a week to the probation officer and 
placed him on probation for one year. 
The Maine legislature this year has 
also appropriated $60,000 to establish a 
school for the care and education of the 
idiotic and feeble-minded six years of 
age and upwards. Heretofore Maine 
has made no provision within the state 
for her feeble-minded. An appropria- 
tion was also made for the establishment 
of a workshop for the blind. Money has 
been appropriated to erect a building for 
the criminal insane, that they need no 
longer be confined in the same hospital 
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with the other insane. When a person is 
committed to an insane hospital and has 
no relatives liable and of such ability 
to pay for his support, the ex- 
pense is no longer to be charged 
to the town of his legal residence, 
but is to be borne by the state. 
Provision was made for a census of the 

_deaf, dumb and blind of the state. The 
age at which children may be employed 
in any manufacturing or mechanical es- 
tablishment was raised from twelve to 
fourteen years. Children between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen are required 
to produce a certified copy of the town 
clerk’s record of the birth of such child, 
or a copy of the baptismal record, or a 
passport, before employment can be 
given. 


For State An effort that seems likely 
cpoatd Stina prove successful has been 
Mainee made in Maine to secure 
the passage of an act creating a State 
Board of Charities and Correction. 
Early in the year invitations were sent 
to all the heads of state institutions and 
to leading men of the state to meet in 
Portland in a conference on the subject. 
Though Governor Cobb was in the midst 
of a busy session of the legislature, he 
attended the meeting and gave valuable 
suggestions, and President Hyde of Bow- 
doin College, President Chase of Bates 
College, President Fellows of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, Dr. A. W. Anthony 
of Cobb Divinity School, Ex-Governor 
Chamberlain, and other prominent citi- 
zens took part in the discussions. It was 
voted unanimously that the proposed law 
be endorsed and a committee was ap- 
pointed to secure its passage. A Repub- 
lican leader in the legislature introduced 
the measure, and the Democratic leader 
also endorsed it. Some thirty prominent 
men attended the hearing before the com- 
mittee on appropriations of the legisla- 
ture and the committee unanimously vot- 
ed that the measure “ought to pass,” 
within an hour after the hearing. Many 
petitions flooded the legislature, among 
those endorsing the proposal being five 
ex-governors, the presidents of all the 
Maine colleges, representatives from 
every charitable institution in the state, 
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receiving state aid, except three,—in all 
fifteen hundred people. Representatives 
of three of the institutions of the state 
declared that they were heartily in favor 
of having a state board, but asked that 
final action be postponed for two years. 
Accordingly, Governor Cobb was author- 
ized to appoint a commission of five to 
report to the next legislature by bill or 
otherwise. H. S. Braucher, general 
secretary of the Portland Associated 
Charities, says: 

The commission’s appointment is regarded 
as assuring the establishment of the board, 
as the facts would make it impossible for 
any commission to report adversely upon 
the proposition. The details of the bill 
may be somewhat changed, but the general 
principles will probably remain much the 
same, for the bill as drawn up at the state 
conference was submitted to ten of the lead- 
ing philanthropic experts of the world and 
met with their hearty approval. The great- 
est result from this agitation, however, will 
not be the establishment of the state board, 
but the unity which has arisen among the 
charitable workers of the state. The move- 
ment has drawn prominent people from 
every section of the state together and a 
number have already requested that another 
conference be arranged next fall. Such a 
state conference of charities will probably 
be held next October, and may become a 


permanent source of inspiration for chari- 
table workers. 


Norse? The bill for the state regis- 
Registration tration of nurses in Illinois 
in Illinois. : 
has received Governor 
Deneen’s signature. It passed the legis- 
lature practically on its own merits, be- 
cause it had for its foremost object the 
protection of the sick, both in the home 
and in the institution. Those nurses now 
in the field and graduating before a cer- 
tain date, will register upon presenta- 
tion of their diplomas and the schools now 
below standard have been given sufficient 
time to increase their efficiency; but the 
fake hospital, conducting a so-called 
training school, will necessarily be abol- 
ished and the schools teaching nursing 
by correspondence, (there are five in 
Chicago), can no longer thrive, as the 
unsuspecting young women who have 
drifted to them will know that their 
diploma will not be recognized by the 
state. The Board of Examiners, ap- 
pointed by the governor, will be given 
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no power except to carry on examinations 
for graduates from such schools as come 
within the standard set by the bill. The 
board has nothing to do with the regula- 
tion of fees. In so far as increased effi- 
ciency in training schools for nurses will 
mean better care of the sick in every way, 
this Illinois movement for state registra- 
tion is a distinct social advance. 


Play- mec aes past agi 
grounds in public-spirited citizens o 

Philadelphia. Philadelphia united in 
forming The Children’s Playground 
Association. The association will work 


to have part of the money recently voted 
for small parks set aside for playgrounds, 
where that familiar landmark, “Keep 
off the Grass,” will be forever banished. 
The playgrounds will be as widely scat- 
tered throughout the city as possible, in 
order that they may be accessible to all, 
big and little. They will serve not only 
for physical recreation but also as the 
first step in assimilating the immigrant 
child. Professor Steckes, the new city 
director of physical culture, has a list of 
several hundred games, many of foreign 
origin. This meeting on the playground 
has been demonstrated as the quickest 
and most natural way of getting a firm 
grip on the immigrant child especially 
when his native games are used. The 
first president of the association is the 
city superintendent of schools, Dr. Brum- 
baugh, and the movement has the active 
support of the Public Education Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia. 


Probation Legislation in 


New York 


By Homer Folks 


In the issue of CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons of May 19, 1906, an account 
was given of the unsuccessful effort to 
secure last year the passage of the legis- 
lation recommended by the probation 
commission of 1905-6. The probation 
commission went out of existence when 
its report was filed, and the effort to se- 
curé the legislation was made by its in- 
‘dividual members. Early in the autumn 
of 1906, the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation appointed a special committee on 
probation legislation, consisting of Felix 
M. Warburg, chairman; Homer Folks, 
secretary; Samuel J. Barrows, Howard 
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R. Bayne, Mrs. Tunis G. Bergen, Miss 
Frances A. Kellor, John A. McKim, 
Mrs. William B. Rice, Charles E. Rush- 
more, George F. Canfield, and Marcus 
Stine. 

In his Message to the Legislature of 
1907, Governor Hughes referred to the 
subject of probation as follows: 


The value of the probation system is well 
recognized, but the system requires perfect- 
ing. There is need of careful and sympa- 
thetic study of the matter; for the advantages 
which it promises can not be had unless a 
practicable statutory scheme is worked out 
and is carefully administered. 


The committee of the State Charities 
Aid Association prepared bills  fol- 
lowing in the main the legislation of 
last year. This year’s bills, however, 
provided for the creation of a separate 
state probation commission, to exercise 
a general supervision over the work of 
probation officers, instead of placing that 
duty upon the State Board of Charities. 
It also provided that the municipal com- 
mission in New York city should deal 
with adult offenders only. There were 
other minor changes. The bills were in- 
troduced in the Senate by George A. 
Davis, of Buffalo, on March 13, 1907, 
and in the Assembly by James T. Rog- 
ers, of Binghamton, on March 25, 1907. 
A hearing upon the bills was held before 
the Assembly judiciary committee April 
9, 1907, at which there appeared in be- 
half of the bills, Mrs. Charles H. Israels 
of New York city, representing the New 
York State Council of Jewish Women; 
John Howard, Jr., of Buffalo, a proba- 
tion officer of the Buffalo juvenile court; 
Eugene Agger, representing the thirty- 
eight settlements in Greater New York; 
Robert L. Neil, of the New York Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society; Arthur Towne, of 
the Syracuse Bureau of Charities; Mrs. 
Tunis G. Bergen, a volunteer probation 
officer of the Brooklyn Children’s Court, 
and Homer Folks, chairman of the State 
Probation Commission of 1905-6, and 
secretary of the State Charities Aid As- 
sociation. Those appearing in opposi- 
tion were: John D. Lindsay, President 
of the New York Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children and Dr. 
W. O. Stillman, president of the Mohawk 
and Hudson River Humane Society. A 
printed brief in opposition to the bills, 
signed by Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Gerry, 
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was submitted on behalf of the New 
York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. No magistrates or 
judges appeared, but the justices of the 
Court of Special Sessions filed a request 
for a further hearing. In response to 
this request, a second hearing before the 
Assembly judiciary committee was held 
on the evening of April 16, at which 
Willard H. Olmsted appeared in oppo- 
sition to the bills and Mr. Folks in their 
favor. On the following day, April 17, 
a hearing was held before the Senate 
judiciary committee. Those appearing 
in behalf of the bills were Mrs. Israels, 
Mr. Towne, Mr. Veiller, of the Charity 
Organization Society, Mrs. Bergen, Mr. 
McDonough, of the Buffalo Charity Or- 
ganization Society, Miss Marvin, of the 
Association of Neighborhood Workers, 
Miss Kellor, Mr. Neill, Mrs. Armstrong, 
of Rochester, and Mr. Folks. 

Those in opposition were John D. 
Lindsay, Justices Olmsted and Wilkin, 
of the courts of special sessions of Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn respectively, Magis- 
trate Wahle, and Dr. Stillman, of Albany. 
The bills were ordered favorably report- 
ed by the Assembly committee on the 
evening of April 16, and were passed by 
the Assembly as a special order on May 
I, 1907, after a spirited debate of an hour, 
by a vote of ninety-five to twenty-five. 
In the judiciary committee of the Senate 
the bills were considered at several meet- 
ings, but action upon them was delayed 
from time to time. It became evident 
that the opposition which had succeeded 
in defeating the measures the previous 
year was equally active this year, and 
seemed likely to secure their defeat, es- 
pecially as it then appeared that adjourn- 
ment within a couple of weeks was ex- 
tremely probable. On the advice of the 
introducer of the bill in the Senate, a 
conference was held with the members of 
the committee who had expressed ap- 
proval of the views of the New York 
city magistrates and justices. For the 
purpose of securing harmonious action 
if possible, the first article of the main 
bill, providing for supervision over the 
work of probation officers by a State 
Probation Commission, was introduced 
as a separate bill by Senator Davis on 
May 9, and was reported by the judi- 
Ciary committee without opposition on 
May 16. Opposition to the bill was con- 
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tinued, however, by the New York So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children and by the justices of special 
sessions. The bills were reached on the 
order of final passage in the Senate on 
May 23, and after some debate were 
passed, receiving twenty-nine favorable 
votes, twenty-six being required. A mo- 
tion to re-consider was defeated and the 
bill went to the Assembly. It was favor- 
ably reported by the committee on rules 


‘on May 29, and came up for vote on the 


evening of June 3. At the request of 
the minority leader, the bill was laid over 
until the following day, when it was 
passed by the Assembly with a comfort- 
able margin. The bill became law by 
the signature of the Governor on June 
6. Its principal provisions are as fol- 
lows: 


A State Probation Commission is estab- 
lished, to consist of seven members, serving 
without compensation. Four members are 
to be appointed by the governor; the State 
Board of Charities and the State Commission 
of Prisons are each to designate a member 
of their bodies to serve as members of the 
State Probation Commission, and the State 
Commissioner of Education is to be ex officio 
a member. The duties of this commission 
are, to collect and publish statistical and 
other information as to the operations of the 
probation system; to keep itself informed as 
to the work of all probation officers; to in- 
quire from time to time into their conduct 
and efficiency; to secure the effective appli- 
cation of the probation system and enforce- 
ment of the probation law in all parts of 
the state, by such means as may seem to it 
most suitable; to report to the Legislature 
the results of the probation system, as ad- 
ministered in various localities in the state, 
with any recommendations it may consider 
wise; and to conduct an investigation, should 
it deem such an investigation desirable, of 
the work of any probation officer. The com- 
mission is to employ a secretary, who shall 
be its chief executive officer, and who shall 
receive a salary of not less than $3,000 a 
year, a stenographer, and such other em- 
ployes as may be required. 


While the failure to secure all the 
recommendations of the probation com- 
mission of 1905-6 is to be regretted, the 
recommendation for an efficient system 
of state supervision of the work of pro- 
bation officers was undoubtedly the most 
important suggestion made by that com- 
mission. The accomplishment of this 
purpose should open the way for secur- 
ing such additional information from 
time to time as to the actual operations 
of the system as will lead to such future 
legislation as may be required. 


A Year’s Progress in Probation 


An Account of the Development of Probation Work in the 
State of New York During the Past Year 


Homer Folks 


Seoretary State Charities Aid Association 


The signing, on June 6, by Governor 
Hughes of the Davis-Rogers bill, an act 
to establish a state probation commission, 
and defining its powers and _ duties, 
naturally raises the question as to what 
results may reasonably be expected from 
the establishment of such a commission. 
Its powers and duties will be very similar 
to those of the special probation commis- 
sion appointed by Governor Higgins, in 
June, 1905, except that the former was 
temporary. The results: of its work, 
however, should afford some indication 
of what may be expected from the work 
of a permanent commission possessing 
similar powers and duties. 

The work of the special probation 
commission naturally stimulated inter- 
est in the subject and secured a general 
re-consideration of the methods and value 
of probation work as carried on in va- 
rious localities. The report of this com- 
mission was submitted to the legislature 
of 1906, on March 12. The year that 
has elapsed since the publication of that 
report has been one of many important 
developments. Not all of these, of 
course, are due to the work of the pro- 
bation commission. It is, however, fair 
to assume that most of the changes and 
developments were due directly, or in- 
directly, in large degree to the renewed 
interest in the subject aroused by the 
probation commission, to the opinions 
expressed in its report, and to the dis- 
cussion attending the effort to secure 
legislation on the lines recommended. A 
careful study has been made by the State 
Charities Aid Association of the actual 
developments in probation work in New 
York since March 12, 1906, the results 
of which are summarized in this article. 

Specific appropriations for probation 
work have been granted in five cities of 
the state. In four of these cities— 
New York, Syracuse, Rochester and 
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Yonkers—competitive examinations have 
been held and salaried probation officers. 
have been appointed from eligible lists. 
In Utica also, a salaried probation officer 
has been appointed, though not by com- 
petitive examination. Judges in several 
cities have reported increased efficiency. 
in probation work and have appointed 
additional volunteer officers. Associa- 
tions to aid in juvenile probation work 
have been organized in Brooklyn and. 
Buffalo, and steps toward such an 
organization are being taken in Syra- 
cuse. 

In the magistrates’ courts in New York 
city, salaried women probation officers 
have been appointed from an eligible list 
resulting from a coinpetitive examina- 
tion held by the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission February 9, 1906. The ex- 
amination consisted of four parts and 
was based on ten points as follows: 


ie knowledeenotudutiestan vst soe oe one 5 
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4, Arithmetic 


The paper on duties contained hypo- 
thetical questions and was intended to 
test the intelligence of the candidates, as 
well as their knowledge of the special 
duties of the office, and the laws. The 
questions were framed by one of the 
official examiners of the Civil Service 
Commission, and the papers were rated 
by him with the aid of a lawyer, not a 
regular employe of the commission. 
Neither of these men has had actual ex- 
perience in probation or parole work. 

The experience paper was filled out 
by each candidate prior to the examina- 
tion and contained a statement of the 
education and employment of the indi- 
vidual and facts that would tend to 
qualify for the special position. The 
assistant chief examiner of the Civil 
Service Commission marked the experi- 
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ence papers. He states that in rating the 
papers a candidate’s experience in in- 
vestigating work and connection with va- 
rious charitable organizations were es- 
pecially taken into account. All who had 
been probation officers (volunteer) in the 
courts, were given 100 per cent on their 
experience paper. 

The examination held was a joint one 
for the appointment of women probation 
officers and a special parole officer at the 
New York City Reformatory, and was 
taken by both men and women. Three 
hundred and seventy-two persons took 
the examination; 232 men and 140 wo- 
men. Of the 143 who passed, eighty- 
eight were men and fifty-five women. 

Thirty-five women who passed the ex- 
amination were residents of the borough 
of Manhattan and the Bronx. Five had 
been probation officers in the magistrates’ 
courts of these boroughs; four were 
teachers in the industrial or special 
schools; five special investigators for 
philanthropic societies; four volunteer 
charitable workers ; four settlement work- 
ers; two visitors for reformatory insti- 
tutions ; two nurses; two teachers in pub- 
lic schools ; one a teacher in a playground ; 
two matrons in institutions under the De- 
partment of Correction; one bath at- 
tendant; one housekeeper; one stenog- 
rapher and one in the real estate business. 
Eighteen of the thirty-five had received 
some education other than that of the 
public school and five were college gradu- 
ates. 

In the magistrates’ courts, boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx, seven salaried 
women probation officers have been ap- 
pointed from this list by the Board of 
City Magistrates. During June, 1906, 
five of the women who had been serving 
as unpaid probation officers, only two of 
whom were on the eligible list, were re- 
appointed to the courts; but their salaries 
were not granted, owing to the objections 
filed by the Civil Service Commission 
that the appointments were not made in 
accordance with the civil service rules, 
and were, therefore, invalid. The two ap- 
pointments of June 7, 1906, which were 
from the eligible list, were allowed to 
stand and one of the women appointed 
at that time is now working in the courts 
as a paid officer of the city. Of the other 
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salaried women probation officers, five 
were appointed December 31, 1906, and 
one January 28, 1907. At the present 
time one of the magistrates’ courts is still 
without a salaried probation officer 
(Third District Court). At one of the 
courts only a morning session is held 
(Eighth District Court), and there is lit- 
tle work for the probation officer. The 
woman assigned to this court spends one- 
half day each week in each of the other 
courts where a probation officer has been 
regularly appointed. In this way each 
probation officer is relieved of attendance 
at court one day during the week. 

Of the seven women now serving in 
the courts as paid agents of the city, 
three had previously been probation offic- 
ers in the courts—Misses McCusker, 
Stevens and McQuade, and four had not 
had experience in probation work—Miss 
Miner, Mrs. Hirsdansky, Mrs. Smith and 
Miss Skelly. The education and experi- 
ence of these who had not previously 
done probation work indicates that they 
are in some measure fitted for the work. 
Miss Miner, who received the highest 
rating in the examination, is a college 
graduate and has received the degree of 
Master of Arts from Columbia Uni- 
versity. She has had experience in 
teaching and investigating, and has done 
volunteer parole work at the House of 
Refuge on Randall’s Island. Mrs. Hir- 
sdansky attended the Normal College of 
the City of New York and Teachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University. She has 
taught in the classes of the Educational 
Alliance and in the public schools for de- 
linquent boys. Mrs. Smith received her 
general education in private schools and — 
has attended courses at the New York 
School of Philanthropy. She has been 
a special visitor for the House of Refuge. 
and for the Protestant Episcopal City 
Mission Society. Mrs. Skelly attended 
the public schools. During the last two 
years she has been in the employ of the 
city as a pupil examiner for the Depart- 
ment of Charities. 

Four women who had been performing 
the duties of probation officers in the 
courts and who failed to receive official 
appointments were allowed to continue 
their volunteer work. Two of these wo- 
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men did not take the competitive exam- 


inatian, and two took the examination . 


but failed to pass, according to the 
first rating of the papers. The name 
of one of these was placed on the eligible 
list subsequently by a re-rating of her 
paper, but it was too far down on the 
list for her to receive an appointment. 

In accordance with orders from the 
Board of City Magistrates, a card system 
for the identification and record of pro- 
bations was established February, 1906. 
at the central bureau, 314 West 34th 
street. Cards bearing the name, address, 
occupation, offense, and other informa- 
tion with regard to each probationer, are 
kept on file at this place. By order of 
the Board of Magistrates, a duplicate of 
the card system was to be installed in 
five other courts; but this has not yet 
been done. 

In the resolutions of the Board of 
Magistrates, February, 1906, it was pro- 
vided that each male probationer should 
report to this meeting of all of the proba- 
tion officers on the first Monday night 
after the issuance of the order placing 
him on probation; and each female pro- 
bationer on the first Friday night follow- 
ing the date on which she was released 
on probation, and thereafter to the pro- 
bation officer under whose care he or she 
was placed, as the committing magis- 
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trate might direct. Meetings are regu- 
larly held at the central bureau on Mon- 
day and Friday evenings and all of the 
probation officers, both men and women, 
attend them. The magistrates leave it 
to the discretion of the probation officers 
to direct whether or not probationers 
‘shall report at the central bureau and to 
decide on the frequency of these reports. 
There are usually from twenty-five to 
fifty women probationers who come on 
Friday evenings, and from 150 to 250 
men and boys who report at the Monday 
evening meetings. Many of the men 
have been placed on probation for not 
supporting their wives, and are required 
to bring receipts showing that the week- 
ly allowance has been deposited at the 
Department of Public Charities. 

In the annual report of the Board of 
City Magistrates, first division, the work 
of the probation officers for the year 
1906 is reviewed, and special cases cited 
to show the effectiveness of the central 
bureau. The following table, contained 
in the report, shows the number of men 
and women placed on probation for dif- 
ferent offenses, also the number of those 
who absconded, who were committed for 
violation of terms of probation, and who 
finished their period of probation satis- 
factorily: 


PROBATION REPORT 
For the Year ending December 81, 1906, City Magistrates’ Courts, First Division. 


OFFENSES. Males. |Females.| ‘Total. |Revoked.| ,,A%.4 |Finishea.| Pend 
Corporation Ordinances. 
Disorderly Conduct.... 635 276 911 46 52 606 207 
Disorderly Persons.... 395 395 33 21 183 158 
Intoxicationy.. =. 2+: . 51 140 191 3 2 160 26 
Sabbath Breaking...... 3 3 2 1 
Sanitary Code ........ 15 15 2 13 
Wialor an Cy racterseee Wade. cre! 90 22 112 1 14 715 22 
INWUOE NEI 6 Gor olds Go 6 5 11 11 

Rotaleeeee es 1195 443 1638 88 91 1050 414 
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In the magistrates’ courts in Brook- 
lyn, Queens and Richmond, salaried pro- 
bation officers were first appointed Jan- 
uary 12, 1906. For the sake of making 
these appointments temporarily, a non- 
competitive examination was held by the 
Civil Service Commission, pending the 
establishment of the regular eligible list. 
Twelve women took the non-competitive 
examination on January 11, 1906, and 
eleven of them passed. The examination 
was a simple one with questfons on ex- 
perience and duties. All of the women 
who passed the examination were ap- 
pointed temporarily to the courts in 
which they had previously been serving 
as probation officers. 

After the examination in February, 
1906, permanent appointments were 
made in the boroughs of Brocklyn, 
Queens and Richmond. Eight of the 
thirteen women appointed had been pro- 
bation officers in these courts. Of the 
five who had not served as probation 
officers, four had a high school educa- 
tion or its equivalent and one had at- 
tended the grammar school. Three of 
the five had received some special train- 
ing—one as a kindergarten teacher, an- 
other as a nurse and a third as a lawyer. 
The previous experience of these five 
women was as follows: One had taught 
in a private kindergarten, one was a po- 
lice matron, one a department store de- 
tective, one a lawyer, and one a collector 
and investigator for a law firm. Two of 
the women still continue their profes- 
sional work in addition to their duties 
as probation officers. Three women who 
had been doing probation work in the 
magistrates’ courts, second division, fail- 
ed in the examination. 

Of the twelve women appointed to the 
magistrates’ courts of the second divis- 
ion, May 7, 1906, eight were assigned 
to Brooklyn, three to Queens and one to 
Richmond. A second officer was ap- 
pointed May 23, 1906, in the borough 
of Richmond. 

There is no central bureau for the 
record or identification of persons placed 
on probation in Brooklyn, Queens and 
Richmond. Each probation officer keeps 
her own records and is not required to 
file them at the court. The probation 
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officers of Brooklyn have formed a vol- 
untary organization, and some of them 
come together monthly for the discussion 
of matters relating to probation work. 
There is little uniformity in the method 
of work among the different officers. 
Some of them attend court during the 
entire time it is in session; while others 
come only when summoned by telephone. 

The salary paid the women probation 
officers in the magistrates’ courts, bor- 
oughs of Manhattan, Bronx and Brook- 
lyn is $900.00 yearly, boroughs of Queens 
and Richmond, $600.00. The budget of 
the Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment for the year 1907 includes the fol- 
lowing items in the list of expenses for 
the magistrates’ courts: 


Magistrates’ Courts, 1st Division: 
8 female probation officers, at 


SIO O aE Reeis rato cuers.c 5c fohor ote ouatete $7,200.00: 
Magistrates’ Courts, 2nd Division: 
10 female probation officers at © : 
SIUM ee acest anee eee cee 9,000.00 
5 female probation officers at 
$600 7 side sta ss ae wed see aaeo ne 3,000.00 


In the Court of General Sessions and 
in the Court of Special Sessions, bor- 
oughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, no 
additional probation officers have been 
appointed and no changes have been 
made in the probation system, as far as 
known. 

In the County Court of Kings County 
in Brooklyn and in the Court of Special 
Sessions in Brooklyn there has been little 
change in the method of probation. Some- 
times women are released on probation 
from these courts under the care of pro- 
bation officers from the magistrates’ 
courts. This is done only in special 
cases where the probation officers are in- 
terested in the women, and go with them 
to the other courts and ask that they be 
so released. A woman probation officer 
was appointed for the Court of Special 
Sessions, but the appointment was not 
recognized by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Though names from the eligible 
list were certified to the judges of this 
court, no other appointments have been 
made. 

In the Children’s Court, boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx, probation 
or, as it is more frequently termed, parole 
work continues to be directed by the 
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‘secretary and superintendent of the New 
York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. No important 
changes in method of work are reported. 

In the Children’s Court of the borough 
of Brooklyn, the former plan of probation 
work continues. There are no paid 
agents of the city serving as probation 
officers in this court. A Juvenile Proba- 
tion Association has been organized in 
Brooklyn to assist and extend juvenile 
probation work by co-operating with the 
Children’s Court, probation officers and 
‘correctional institutions. Robert J. Wil- 
kin, presiding justice in the Children’s 
Court is president of this association, and 
Mrs. Tunis G. Bergen, who has served 
as volunteer probation officer, is secre- 
tary. A board of fifteen trustees, made 
up equally of Catholics, Jewish and 
Protestant men and women, direct the 
work of the association. 

In February, 1907, an organization 
known as the Catholic Probation League 
was organized in New York city, Thomas 
M. Mulry,: Dr. Charles F. McKenna, 
Michael J. Scanlon, Rev. D. J. McMahon 
and Rev. Wm. J. White being among the 
incorporators. Its work will include the 
assistance of paroled boys from institu- 
tions, as well as co-operation in the care 
of those placed on probation without 
committment to an institution. 

In Buffalo there has been some proba- 
tion work among adult offenders since 
1906. A few men have been released on 
probation under different police captains. 
In May, 1906, a member of the Salva- 
tion Army was detailed by the Prison 
Gate Mission to do probation work in the 
police court. Protestant women offend- 
ers are placed under her care and report 
to or live at the Rescue Home of the 
Salvation Army. Catholic women are 
released under the supervision of a volun- 
teer Catholic probation officer. 

There has been little change in the 
methods of dealing with juvenile offend- 
ers in Buffalo. Five new _ probation 
officers have been added to the list of 
volunteer workers in connection with the 
Children’s Court. This has not resulted 
in any special relief to the former officers 
who are overburdened with work, as the 
judge continues to place nearly all the 
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In. June, 1906; a 
Juvenile Improvement Association was 
formed in Buffalo, with Judge Murphy 
as president, and_a volunteer probation 
officer as secretary. A detention school 
has been established by the association, 
so as to prevent the sentencing of boys 
to jail and their detention in the station- 
house on arrest. It is intended also to 
use the school for discipline of boys who 
prove refractory. during the probation 
period. It is hoped that the Juvenile 
Court may later be held in the same 
building, so as to do away with the 
transfer of prisoners. The superintend- 
ent of police has ordered that juveniles 
shall not be transferred in patrol wagons, 
but in street cars, by officers in plain 
clothes. 

In Rochester a competitive examina- 
tion was held October 8, 1906, by the 
Municipal Civil Service Commission for 
the appointment of a probation officer 
in the police court. Three candidates 
took the examination. In rating the ex- 
amination, fifty per cent was given for 
an oral test consisting of questions re- 
lating to the duties and laws governing 
probation officers and their work, and 
fifty per cent for testimonials and an 
experience statement filed by the candi- 
dates. From the resulting list of three 
persons, the commissioner of public safe- 
ty appointed Alfred J. Masters as proba- 
tion officer at a salary of $50.00 per 
month. Mr. Masters also holds a posi- 
tion as clerk in the County Court and 
performs the duties of probation officer 
in that court. Mrs. W. W. Armstrong, 
whose name is on the eligible list, has 
recently been appointed as an official pro- 
bation officer for the women of the Police 
Court and practically all first offenders 
are placed under her care. The inci- 
dental expenses incurred in executing 
the work are borne by the city. 

In Syracuse a chief probation officer 
of the police and juvenile courts was ap- 
pointed May 1, 1906. Six candidates 
filed applications for the competitive ex- 
amination conducted by the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission in that city. 
The subjects of the examination and the 
relative weights were as follows. 
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Education, experience and personal qual- 
ifications 


Se ed 


Three of the four successful candi- 
dates had previous experience which 
would tend to qualify them for probation 
work. ' One had been a probation officer 
in the juvenile court; one had worked 
in connection with the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children; and a 
third had been deputy superintendent of 
the Poor of the County. Three of the 
men had a collegiate training and two of 
them had studied law. Lloyd L. Cheney, 
whose name was first on the eligible list, 
is a graduate of Syracuse University and 
attended the Syracuse University Law 
College two years. He had had experi- 
ence in investigation work and has done 
probation work in connection with the 
juvenile court of Syracuse. Mr. Cheney 
was appointed chief probation officer by 
the Police Justice at a salary of $720.00 
a year with expenses. Both adults and 
children are placed under his care. In 
addition to the one salaried officer, volun- 
teer workers have been appointed by the 
judge—fifty-one during the year 1906. 
Volunteer officers report monthly to the 
chief probation officer as to the conduct 
of their charges, and monthly reports 
are submitted by the chief officer to the 
police justice. A printed annual report 
of the chief probation officer contains a 
discussion of probation work in Syra- 
cuse and statistical tables giving infor- 
mation with regard to those placed on 
probation during the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1906. 

In Utica a probation officer was ap- 
pointed by the city judge January, 1906. 
The salary was fixed by the Common 
Council at $65.00 per month, and is paid 
by the city. This year the salary has 
been increased to $75.00 per month. The 
officer has devoted his entire time to 
probation work and is said by the judge 
to have proved to be a very efficient aid 
to the court. 

In Schenectady, Albany and Troy there 
have been no important changes in pro- 
bation work. Officers of the Mohawk 
and Hudson River Humane Society feel 
that they are constantly improving the 
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technical methods and increasing the 
efficiency of the system. 

There have been no developments in 
methods of probation work in Broome 
county or in the city of Binghamton. 

Reports of progress in probation work 
have been received from the cities of 
Yonkers and Newburgh. In. Yonkers a 
competitive examination was held Jan- — 
uary 23, 1907, for the appointment of a 
probation officer for the City Court. The 
examination was partly oral and partly 
written. The writer framed the ques- 
tions and rated the answers for the writ- 
ten portion and conducted the oral ex- 
amination. Of the two men who took 
the examination, oné passed with a 
grade of 91.5 per cent and the other 
failed. The successful candidate, Mr. 
Melpolder, was appointed probation of- 
ficer. at a salary of $1,000 a year. Mr. 
Melpolder has had considerable experi- 
ence in probation work. 

At Newburgh there has been an increase 
in the efficiency of probation work. Miss 
Margaret Alexander, a woman of experi- 
ence and ability, has been elected as sec- 
retary of the Associated Charities and 
performs the duties of probation officer 
for the city. She has exercised close 
supervision over those placed under her 
care. The judge of the Court of Orange 
county has released offenders on proba- 
tion in the care of Miss Alexander. 

In Poughkeepsie members of the po- 
lice force continue to act as probation 
officers. There is practically no super- 
vision of offenders during the period of 
probation. 

At Cohoes the chief of police is the 
probation officer. With the aid of the 
agent of the Humane Society and the 
truant officers, he has supervised the ju- 
venile offenders placed under his care. 

A report from the chief of police at 
Ogdensburg states that no probation 
work is being done in that city. At 
Owego the chief of police performs the 
duties of probation officer and states that 
there has been no change in the method 
of work. 

‘No replies have been received to let- 
ters asking for information about pro- 
gress in probation work in Wayne and 
Oswego counties and in the following 
cities:. Rensselaer, Hornellsville, Hud- 
son, Middletown and Mount Vernon. 


Civic Improvement 


The enthusiasm with which 
San Francisco observed its 
“cleaning up” day in the 
spring was described in this department. It 
was a popular stirring into action that, in 
that locality, could be easily understood. 
But it seems that North Topeka, Kan., cele- 
brated Arbor Day with hardly less public 
enthusiasm. -The work was directed by the 
Civic Club and on that. day so little other 
business was transacted that at nightfall 
many a merchant could proudly show the 
blisters on his hands from shoveling and 
digging. More than 300 trees were planted, 
other trees were trimmed, alleys and yards 
were cleaned, grass seed was sown, and the 
rubbish carted away kept the city wagons 
and all those of the lumber yards, which 
were lent for the occasion, busy throughout 
the day. If such days must be, and pre- 
ceding negligence demands some _ such 
atonement, it is well that they can be ob- 
served so enthusiastically. 


A Kansas 
Arbor Day. 


Statistics of what days of 
vrais pays 08 this kind have meant in 
oe te * other cities have come freely 
to hand, as the movement has spread this 
spring. In Kansas City, the street depart- 
ment carted away 7,307 wagon loads of rub- 
bish, some of which had “been stored in at- 
tics, basements and sheds for years.” In 
Lexington, it is said that one block in the 
poorer district, contributed forty-five loads, 
and the city collectors were busy for several 
days. In Spokane where, as in Denver and 
several other places, the day was made a 
civic holiday, “forty thousand men, women 
and children, including fourteen hundred 
students in the high school” participated. 
Each block had its captain, the business men 
taking charge of the elaborately organized 
effort. In an Eastern city of some 30,000 
population, to which the writer was recently 
called, he found the improvement society 
people in high glee over the marvelous suc- 
cess of their “cleaning up” day. The city 
council had appropriated $400 to remove the 
rubbish, but so much was brought out that 
the sum had to be increased to $1,000. The 
day after this was told to him the writer 
was tramping along the bank of the town’s 
beautiful river, in search for the best park 
site. With little difficulty he found the ideal 
location; but enormous quantities of rubbish 
covered it and spilled down into the lovely 
river. Inquiry revealed that this was the 
unmentioned result of the “cleaning up” 
day. In all of these facts there are lessons 
easy to read. As to Arbor Day this year, 
Denver has set the pace with its free dis- 
tribution of 20,000 trees to people who 
would plant and care for them. 
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A personal letter gives the 
following account of how 
there was started a city club 
that has done good work in a town with a 
population of about 1,000. “The question of 
having such a club was discussed about a 
year ago by forty or fifty men at my house, 
brought together by the problems growing 
out of the saloon license question. We 
studied the matter, issued a general circu- 
lar to the citizens, and secured a very large 
response from them on post cards. As a 
result, we dropped seven saloons out of 
twenty-two or twenty-three and doubled the 
license fee,—a pretty good result, for one 
short campaign. As a result of this work 
it was suggested that we should have a city 
club. The matter rested there; but for- 
tunately, last July, it was taken up by 
our city councils. They asked that a club 
be formed and themselves named a commit- 
tee and we set to work to develop our plans. 
We outlined the plans with a general com- 
mittee and had that committee appoint a 
nominating committee which immediately 
reported, recommending a committee of 
twelve to be entrusted with the organization 
of the club and with full authority to carry 
it on until February, 1907. Thus we se- 
cured momentum instantly. At the same 
meeting a suggestion was made of several 
matters to be taken up by the club and 
emphasis was laid on the need of park 
space. A committee was appointed, and 
through the earnestness of the chairman 
and the genuine alliance of the mayor of 
the city, there was found a very suitable 
piece of property of seven or eight acres 
just where it was needed, itself part of an 
old estate in good condition with trees and 
other development, and this was bought im- 
mediately. Our committee also began at 
once to take up other topics, such as the 
disposal of waste, our sewer system, con- 
dition of trees in the street and similar 
matters, selecting chairmen, whether within 
or without the executive committee. In each 
case the chairman was interested in his 
topic and was authorized to make up his 
own committee and go to work. Our rules 
provide for a change in the general commit- 
tee each year and the limitation of the 
terms of office of the president and vice- 
president and I would like your special at- 
tention to article No. 10, for which I am 
somewhat responsible, practically prevent- 
ing a final decision being made in any open 
meetings of the club. We believe that the 
executive committee should be responsible 
and have absolute authority. I do not think 
that open meetings of such a club as this 
are proper places for decisions except in the 
form of suggestion or advising the executive 
committee. Thus far, at least, every one is 
enthusiastic about the club.” 


A Way to 
Do It. 
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The A convention of interest to 
Smoke civic improvement workers 
Nuisance. 


will be held in Milwaukee on 
June 26, 27 and 28, when the International 
Association for the Prevention of Smoke will 
hold its second annual meeting. The sub- 
ject of one of the addresses is The Public 
Right to Pure Air. R. C. Harris of Toronto 
is secretary and treasurer, and John Fair- 
grieve of Detroit is president of the asso- 
ciation. Apropos of this meeting, it may 
be stated that the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce has issued this spring in printed 
form the instructive report of its Munici- 
pal Committee on the smoke nuisance. The 
committee rehearses at length the injury 
that smoke does in many ways to the com- 
munity, and the history of the efforts made 
to abate the nuisance. It describes the me- 
chanical devices designed to correct the evil 
and finds only some of them efficient. It 
notes that even the best must be operated 
with continuous intelligence and care, as 
they usually are not. The legal powers of 
the municipality are investigated and there 
are made a series of interesting concrete 


recommendations. 
A In the recent concerted ac- 
New York tion by the civic organiza- 


Appeal. tions of New York to secure 


an improvement in the cleaning of the 
streets, one of the most interesting memor- 
ials was adopted on the lower East Side. It 
was an appeal to the mayor and came from 
a conference of neighborhood clubs held at 
the University Settlement. Describing the 
conditions in very temperate language, it 
said: “The Street Cleaning Department is 
not alone responsible for filthy streets. The 
people themselves are in some measure to 
blame; they are careless, and too often 
throw refuse into the streets, and do not 
take pains to put it where it belongs. But 
the remedy lies in your hands. A strict en: 
forcement of the sanitary laws by the po- 
lice department, the detailing of a special 
squad for this work, if need be, will soon 
put an end to the abuse.” The appeal closed 
with the request that if the street cleaning 
commissioner was incompetent, he be re- 
moved; and that if he was competent but 
something else was at fault, the real cause 
be found and remedied, in justice to the 
commissioner and to the people. As the me- 
morial said, in summer the first requisite 
in a congested neighborhood is that the 
streets be clean and wholesome. 


In a recent discussion of the 
value of playgrounds, the 
president of the Pittsburg 
Playground Association was quoted as havy- 
ing presented the following interesting argu- 
ment, which is unusual in this connection 
but worth presentation: “The value of recre- 
ation centers merely in the prevention of 
juvenile crime and lawlessness is very great 


A Novel 
Argument. 


The Commons 
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but they do much more than this. The 
gradual development of the idea that a city 
has social functions makes it interesting to 
the average citizen. He will care for his 
city when he feels that his city cares for 
him. The more it touches his daily life in 
a friendly fashion, the more truly will he 
see his relationship to the social whole. 
Through neighborhood interests he will 
learn civic interests and responsibilities.” 
This suggests, and in a way illustrates, a 
good statement made by the state commis- 
sioner of public schools at a meeting of the 
Rhode Island League of Improvement Clubs 
in April. He said: “A main truth in the 
activities of improvement societies is: that 
all the improvement is, in its beginning and 
its end, the improvement of the people 
themselves; and the end of all beautifying 
is in the beautifying of the home.” 


The Chicago Woman’s Out- 
door Art League, under the 
presidency of Mrs. Charles 
F. Millspaugh, is a very active organization. 
It has taken up a work akin to that 
with which the Home Gardening Asso- 
ciation has made such remarkable suc- 


Activities of 
Chicago 
Women. 


cess in Cleveland. This is the sale of 
penny packages of seeds, of window 
boxes ready for planting, the award 


such remarkable success in Cleveland. This 
is the sale of penny packages of seeds, of 
window boxes ready for planting, the award 
of prizes for the most notable results, and 
the introduction of gardening work in neigh- 
borhoods that do not know it. The league 
sold 25,000 packages of seeds this year, and 
could have sold more if it had had the 
courage last winter to order them. It also 
sold something like two thousand window 
boxes, at fifteen cents each, filled with good 
soil—these going mainly to tenements. Nur- 
serymen and florists find it a profitable, as 
well as a congenial, task to help along the 
work. But this is only a detail of the 
league’s activity. Another important move-~ 
ment has been the raising of a considerable 
fund for the erection of “drinking fountains, 
on the corners of crowded streets, especially 
where the car lines converge and where 
pass the crowds of working men and women 
to and from their labor.” These fountains, 
are to be of simple but good design and so. 
constructed as to provide drinking water for 
men, women, children, horses, and dogs. 
The league states that in Chitago “there 
exists almost no public place in the city 
where a drink of water can be had, yet 
many men and boys who go to saloons for 
a drink would gladly take water instead if 
it were at hand.” Finally, the league was 
very active on Arbor Day, a committee of 
fifty of the women arranging programs for 
183 public schools and in ten small parks. 
The whole membership is only a couple of 
hundred, but they are women in earnest. 
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Personal Paragraphs 


' 
Howard Bradstreet of Rochester, New 
York, has been elected secretary of the Met- 
ropolitan Parks Association in place of Arch- 
ibald A. Hill, who was compelled to resign 
because of ill health. Mr. Bradstreet is a 
graduate of the University of Rochester. 
Since leaving college he has established the 
Bradstreet School for Boys and aside from 
his work as a teacher has taken an active 
part in the civic and social movements of his 
city. In the fall of 1906 he was elected pres- 
ident of the Children’s Playground League. 
Success followed in the form of an appropri- 
ation of $50,000 for a playground in a crowd- 
ed quarter of town; an additional appropri- 
ation of $5,000 for the maintenance of this 
playground, of one vacation school and of 
evening social work in the public schools; 
and an amendment in the city charter giving 
the Board of Education control of the play- 
grounds. Other officers of the Parks Associ- 
ation were elected as follows: President, 
Eugene A. Philbin; vice-presidents, Cass Gil- 
bert and Lillian D. Wald; treasurer, Frank 
Tilford; secretary, Howard Bradstreet. 


The Legal Aid Society of Philadelphia 
is in its fifth year with something over 2,500 
cases to its credit. An evidence of the con- 
secutive policy of its administration is the 
-fact that Samuel Scoville, Jr., its first at- 
torney, is president. Since 1904 Rupert S. 
Holland has been the attorney for the so- 
ciety—a graduate of Harvard University, 
class of 1900, and of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Law School in 1903. Besides a 
book of short stories, The Count at Harvard, 
Mr. Holland has published with Robert B. 
Jenks, The Citizens’ Handbook. He is as- 
sisted by James H. Simms, a graduate of 
the Law School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, class of 1905. 


Miss Minnie L. Balldauf has resigned from 
the Council Educational Alliance of Cleve- 
land, and will be probation officer for that 
city. Miss Balldauf is a native of Louis- 
ville, Ky., educated at Henderson Female 
Seminary and a graduate of the Louisville 
Free Kindergarten Association. She came 
to Cleveland from the Neighborhood House 
of Louisville where she was associate head 
worker. Neighborhood House has given 
many social workers to other cities. Miss 
Hanaw, head worker in Baltimore is also a 
past worker there. 


A story is told of Charles Haag, the Swed- 
ish sculptor of labor whose work was de- 
seribed in the January number of CHARITIES 
AND THE Commons. He is not an impres- 
. gsionist, yet it is the spirit of his subject 
rather than the physcological details that 
he aims to bring out. For instance, one of 
his pieces is a violin player. The instru- 
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ment, the arm, the lighted face of the man 
are shown in strong relief. There has been 
an attempt to put the music into clay. An 
artist critic who visited Haag’s shack ob- 
jected to it. “The body is weak,” he said; 
“you have no man there. You haven’t given 
the fellow any stomach; it’s preposterous.” 
“Yes,” said Haag in his quaint accent, “but 
he doan play with his stomach.” 


The London Charity Organisation of re- 
cent date publishes a letter from W. E. Dar- 
win descriptive of an incident associated 
with the late Josephine Shaw Lowell. “Some. 
years ago,’ he writes, “Mrs. Lowell was 
staying with me in Hampshire, and at her 
wish I took her over the County Lunatic 
Asylum. She was of course quite at her ease. 
and went without hesitation among the semi- 
violent women. The head medical officer at 
first accompanied us without much attention, 
supposing the lady was merely curious on 
the subject of lunatics. He soon, however, 
became struck by her questions and remarks, 
and shortly afterwards two or three medical 
officers joined the party, listening with the 
greatest interest to all she said. After we 
had seen a good deal and were leaving, the 
medical officer urged her to stay and see. 
more of the place or to come again, I forget 
which. On coming away she told me that, 
in her opinion, the asylum had not suffi- 
ciently organized methods for giving employ- 
ment to the inmates; this was afterwards. 
confirmed to me. Mrs. Lowell was the most 
delightful of human beings, with a peculiar- 
beauty and charm impossible to describe.” 


Notes 


Russian Migration to England.—The re- 
port of the Jews’ Temporary Shelter of Lon- 
don shows some interesting developments. 
of immigration to England. It proves that 
the Aliens’ Act has been neutral in its oper- 
ation for out of 33,770 persons arriving at. 
the port of London, only 376 were rejected: 
by the immigration officers and of these 
220 were released on appeal. ‘The report 
states that of the 156 persons remaining, 
probably more than half got into London an- 
other way. It is of interest to note that the 
immigration from Russia is assuming the. 
proportions current before the Japanese war. 
and that many who were refugees at that 
time are returning to Russia now. One 
thousand one hundred and ninety-nine out- 
of a total of 1,662 inmates of the shelter. 
went to Africa and only 329 to the United: 
States and the remainder to Canada. The 
general tendency of the report shows a de- 
cided improvement in the character of the. 
immigration, there being many young people. 
Over seventy-five per cent of the men had: 
followed a definite occupation before emi-. 
grating. 
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Opening of New York Summer School.— 
At the opening meeting of the tenth summer 
session of the New York School of Philan- 
thropy at eight o’clock Monday evening, 
July 17, Robert W. de Forest will preside, 
and the address of the evening will be given 
by Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay, director of 
the school, on the Improvement of Social 
Conditions. Prominent social workers have 
been asked to attend and meet the members 
of the school. Forty persons have thus far 
registered from twenty-seven cities. 


“Rockefeller Gift to Cleveland.”’—A para- 
graph was published in the department of 
civic improvement in a recent issue, re- 
cording the reported gift to the city of 
Cleveland by John D. Rockefeller of his 
summer estate, Forest Hill. The news item 
upon which this paragraph was based in 
good faith appeared in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, April 1, as an April Fool joke. 
“Two in the bush’—municipalized. 


Maccabean Country House, Baltimore.— 
Men, women and children—the whole family 
—are invited to Maccabean Country House, 
which is in conjunction with Maccabean 
House of Baltimore. The country house 
opened on Friday, June 7, at Gwynbrook, Md. 
The workers at the summer house are: Miss 
M. S. Hanaw, Miss Carrie Ullman, Miss Geld- 
ers, and Miss Bessie Neufeld. The place is 
an ideal farm—seventeen miles from Balti- 
more city. 


Association of Probation Officers—The As- 
sociation of Probation Officers of New York 
city was organized May 1, 1907, by the 
women probation officers of Manhattan and 
the Bronx. Its object is to increase the 
efficiency of probation work in New York 
city by securing greater co-operation in pro- 
bation work and working out improvements 
in the system of probation. The following 
are the officers of the association: President, 
Miss Susanne McCusker; vice-president, Mrs. 
Sara Hersdansky; secretary, Miss Maude H. 
Miner; treasurer, Miss Rose McQuade. 


London Boys’ Club.—A new building equip- 
ped with all the devices to make a boys’ club 
attractive, has just been opened by the Lon- 
don Jewish Lads’ Brigade Club. A large 
drill shed is a feature of the building, and is 
to Re used as gymnasium and auditorium as 
well. 


THE BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
offers a two years’ course in the study of nursing to 
women from 21 to 33 years of age, with High School 
edueation. An allowance of $7.00 and $10.00 


er month is made for uniforms and books. 
For information address. 


Superintendent School of Nurses, 


BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL, 
Cherry Street, New York City. 
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Employment Exchange. 


Address all communications to Miss Helen M. Kelsey, 
Editor Employment Exchange of CHARITIES AND THE 
COMMONS, Room 535, 156 Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose 
postage if a reply is desired. 


OUNG woman who has had some experience in 

C. 0.8 work as visitor, wishes executive work 
along this line: or further experience in _girl’s 

club work. An opening in the west or South pre- 
ferred. (c 592) 


XPERIENCED kindergartner wishes position 
in settlement. Vicinity of New York pre- 
ferred. (D737) 


ANTED—Woman of experience in_ settle- 
ment organization and familiar with the 
direction of day nursery work to take 

a position in the south. (1464) 


ANTED—Graduate nurse interested in so- 
cial work for an institution eer ) 
1640 


ANTED—tTrained investigator for the 
summer months, preferably a_ resident 
of Middle West or the Pacific rss ) 

1663 


ANTED—tTeacher of singing for an insti- 
tution position; non-resident. 
(1658) 


ANTED—Social worker to promote the 
welfare of convalescents and discharged 
patients and to advise and assist needy 

families whose bread-winners are hospital pa- 
tients. Nursing experience and the ability to 
speak German are desired. (2645) 


CHICAGO INSTITUTE 
OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
PHILANTHROPIC, 
SOCIAL AND CIVIC WORK 


Courses for Fifth Year 


Dependency, its causes and forms of 
Relief; Juvenile Delinquency; Child- 
helping Agencies; Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Work; Civic and Institutional 
Administration; Industrial Organi- 
zation; Welfare Work; Physical and 
Psychical Aspects of Social Problems 


BOARD OF INSTRUCTION 


Professor Charles R. Henderson, University 
of Chicago. 

Miss Julia C. Lathrop, Illinois Board of State 
Commissioners of Public Charities, 

Dr. Hastings H. Hart, Illinois Children’s Home 
and Aid Society. 

Mr. Ernest P. Bicknell, Supt Chicago Bureau 
of Charities. 

Mr. Sherman C, Kingsley, Supt. Chicago Relief 
and Aid Society. 

Dr. Vaclay H. Podstata, Supt. Illinois Northern 
Hospital for the Insane, Elgin. 

Proteesun Graham Taylor, Director of the In- 
stitute. 


Opportunities for Field Work and 
Inspections 


Fall courses begin October 1, 19O7 


Inquire of the Director, 
18O Grand Ave., - Chicago, IIl. 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


__New Officers of The thirty-fifth National 
exeicnal > Conterence of Charities 
and Correction of. 1908 
will be held next spring in Richmond, 
Va., with Thomas M. Mulry of New 
York as president. The Minneapolis 
conference adjourned this week after a 
most interesting session with an attend- 
ance of seven hundred out-of-town dele- 
gates. The meetings have attracted 
active interest in the Twin Cities and 
throughout the Northwest generally. 
Following the exhaustive report on 
tramps made. by O. F. Lewis of New 
York, an independent committee on va- 
grancy was organized to carry on the 
campaign for its restriction. 

Mr.. Mulry, the president-elect, is the 
president of the Superior Council of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society of New 
York, aid has been. well known in 
charity circles for many years. He is a 
former president of the New York State 
Conference. Alexander Johnson was re- 
elected general secretary, and Edward 
Boyle, of Chicago, was made treasurer. 
The vice-presidents are Oscar K. Cush- 
ing, of the California State Board of 
Charities and Corrections; Prof. Jacob 
H. Hollander, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, who is president of 
the Maryland State Conference of Chari- 
ties and F. H. Nibecker, superintendent 
of House of Refuge at Glens MiJls, Pa. 
The chairmen of the section committees 
are as follows: Committee on criminals, 
W. H. Whittaker, superintendent State 
Reformatory,. Jeffersonville, Ind.;  sta- 
tistics, John Koren, special census agent, 

Boston; defectives, Miss Mattie Gundry, 
Falls Church, Va.; state supervision, 
Rutherford H. Pratt, Columbus, Ohio; 
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needy families, 
Baltimore ; 
William 


Mrs. John M. Glenn, 
insane and epileptic, Dr. 
P. Spratling, superintendent 


craig Colony for Epileptics, Sonyea, N. 


Wee ‘public health, Dr. Walter Lindley, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; children, Miss Fran- 
ces G. Curtis, State Board ‘of Charities, 
Boston, Mass. 


Pennsylvania the Pennsylvania Legis- 
Schools lature at the last session 
for Adults. 


passed a bill authorizing 
school boards to open special schools for 
adults in any districts in which there is 
a local demand, through petitions. The 
purpose of the law is designed to meet 
the need of adult immigrants and to de- 
velop a system of public schools in line 
with the Camp School for Italians carried 
on in the labor camp at Aspinwall, Pa., 
by the Society for Italian Immigrants. 
In order that this law would not be too 
heavy a burden on poor school districts 
in the state where labor camps might be 
located temporarily, the act contains a 
clause which leaves it optional with the 
several districts, unless the state should 
appropriate money for this purpose. The 
appropriation bill providing for $100,000 
for this purpose was lost on the last day 
of the session by failure of the printer 
to reprint the bill as amended. It was 
then too late to reprint the same before 
adjournment. Under the law, however, 
any school district. can establish these 
schools and in the opinion of Repre- 
sentative James M. Esler, of Tarentum, 
who introduced the measure, many such 
schools will likely be established under 
the law without their appropriation. The 
work of the labor camp at Aspinwall, 
where the city of Pittsburg is erecting a 
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great filtration plant, was described by 
Miss S. W. Moore in the February 16, 
1907, issue of CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
MONS, and it was Miss Moore’s work 
there in showing what could be done in 
citizenship and culture for immigrant 
day laborers by a camp school, and in 
convincing members of the legislature of 
the sanity of this work, that led to this 
successful legislation. 


Buffalo (The Buffalo Association for 
Association” the Blind, recently organ- 
the Blind. 


ized on the same plan as 
the New York association, has taken 
rooms in the Women’s Union Building. 
Work has been started through the co- 
operation of William Sheehan, a blind 
man who for several years has been con- 
ducting a small broom factory in Grant 
street and employing two blind and two 
sighted helpers. Mr. Sheehan has re- 
cently through the efforts of the asso- 
ciation taken into his employ. another 
blind man who has been living in the 
county house, because his blindness pre- 
vented him from carrying on his occu- 
pation as a_ skilled bridge builder. 
Through the generosity of Mr. Carleton 
Sprague who has offered to the associa- 
tion free of charge, room, heat, light and 
power, Mr. Sheehan expects soon to re- 
move his shop to quarters in the Pitts 
Agricultural Works, where on a larger 
scale he will be able to employ blind men 
as workmen. There are already some 
skilled workmen, but many of the blind 
men will require to be taught, and the 
association will financially back the 
broom factory so that Mr. Sheehan will 
be in as good a position as: before he 
undertook the work of superintending 
the factory, and the blind men receive a 
living wage for their labor. At the same 
time plans have been started by which 
the blind women in their homes may have 
the long monotony of their days relieved, 
and their labor bring in to them a financial 
return. The association proposes to se- 
cure teachers who will go into the homes 
and instruct the women in the art of 
doing certain kinds of needlework, bead- 
work and possibly basketry and caning. 
The outout of both factory and homes 
will be placed upon the market by the 
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association. In addition to the in- 
dustries to be provided for the afflicted 
there will also be established a ticket bu- 
reau to which people who have tickets 
for theatrical, musical and other attrac- 
tions will be asked to contribute. In 
many instances people who purchase tick- 
ets for concerts or shows are unable to 
use them and would be glad to pass them 
on to someone who would be made happy 


»by them, and this ticket bureau for the 


blind will afford an opportunity of doing 
so. 

The organization of the Buffalo as- 
sociation followed a meeting of those 
interested in the blind addressed by Miss 
Winifred Holt, secretary of the New 
York association. Officers are as fol- 
lows: President, Carleton Sprague; 
vice-presidents, Dr. Matthew D. Mann 
and Mrs. William H. Gratwick; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. William P. Northup; 
general secretary, Mrs. John R. Ash; 
treasurer, James How. The executive 
board: Mrs. P. H. Griffin, chairman; Dr. 
Carlos Alden, Dr. Lee M. Francis and 
Mrs. Adelbert Moot. 


As a result of the determin- 
ed effort to force Arizona 
into joint statehood with 
New Mexico, and of the criticism of ‘her 
moral standards and local government, 
the last territorial Legislature passed 
laws in restraint of the liquor traffic and 
of gambling which, since April first, have 
made a marked improvement in social 
conditions. A uniform license of $300 
a year is imposed upon all saloons, and 
the maintenance of any games of chance 
where there is a percentage to the house, 
is absolutely forbidden. Prior to the 
passage of this law the liquor license 
varied from $12 a quarter for wayside’ 
inns selling hay and provisions to travel- 
ers, to $50 for saloons in the larger 
towns. The effect of the new law will 
be to work a certain hardship upon the 
traveling public, since many roadside 
houses which supplied meals and horse- 
feed in out-of-the way places, in con- 
nection with the sale of liquor, are unable 
to pay the license and have therefore 
closed, but the gain will more than offset 
the disadvantage. It was formerly a 
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common practice for traveling saloons 
to follow mining and railroad construc- 
tion camps with a small stock of liquor, 
much to the prejudice of industry and 
the public peace. A county officer -has 
estimated that a traveling saloon carry- 
ing a $100 stock and paying a monthly 
license of $4.00 had cost the county as 
much as $500 a month in the prosecution 
of crime; this class of saloons is now ab- 
solutely prohibited. No saloon may now 
be maintained in a railroad camp or town 
unless it was established there five months 
before the arrival of the railroad. In 
the matter of gambling, Phoenix and 
Tucson, the two principal cities of Ari- 
zona, have already passed local laws pro- 
hibiting percentage games, and the prob- 
ability that the Littlefield bill, prohibit- 
tng gambling in all territories of the 
United States, would pass during the 
current session of Congress made im- 
mediate action seem expedient. There 
has been for many years a strong and 
growing feeling against gambling in 
Arizona, especially against the faro, 
roulette and crap games maintained in 
all the larger saloons where a large per- 
centage of the money played went to the 
house; and in this, as in the regulation 
of the liquor trade, the law has the sup- 
port of public opinion. 


The latest report of the 
commissioner of police of 
London shows that the total 
strength of the London police force is 
17,210. About 15,000 of these are avail- 
able for service in the metropolis, 2,000 
being employed on special duties in va- 
rious government department, buildings, 
dock yards, and military stations. The 
_metropolitan police district extends over 
a radius of fifteen miles from Charing 
Cross and embraces an area of 700 square 
miles. The pay of the force amounts to 
over seven million dollars annually. Un- 
der the police department, in- addition 
to the suppression of crime, come public 
duties of a miscellaneous character re- 
lating to the order and welfare of Lon- 
don. The total number of. arrests in 
1905: was 127,317. Of .these 20,068 
were discharged by magistrates, 103,362 
were summarily convicted-and 3,821 were 
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committed for trial. The value of prop- 
erty stolen was in round numbers, $900,- 
000 and the value of property recovered 
$260,000, the net loss being $645.000. 
Over six thousand identifications were 
made by means of finger prints. 28,963 
persons were reported missing. Of this 
great army of the missing all but 438 
were found by the police or by friends, 
the police having the credit of finding 
about half of them. 668 suicides were 
committed. 635 attempted suicides were 
prevented by the police. There were 
2,835 fires. 31,413 licenses were issued 
to drivers and conductors, and of these 
10,588 were summoned and convicted 
for violation of ordinances. In no city 
in the world are there so many drivers 
of horses as in London, and nowhere is 
greater skill required. It is a part of 
the duty of the police to test all applicants 
for licenses to drive stages or hackney 
coaches. The automobile is slowly en- 
tering into competition with the horse. In 
1891 but seventeen licenses were grant- 
ed for public vehicles propelled by me- 
chanical means; in 1905 the number rose 
to 633. Motor omnibusses which num- 
bered. but thirty-one in 1904 increased 
to 241 in 1905. It has been’ intimated 
that. many hundreds have been ordered. 
There has been a large increase also in 
tramway cars. Not every London thief 
has the trouble of opening doors and - 
windows, for the police found last year 
26,000 open or insecurely fastened, and 
this number has remained within a few 
hundred the same figure for nearly five 
years. Over 1,600 houses entered by 
thieves were unoccupied; forty-nine un- 
known bodies were photographed and 
not identified; 139 runaway horses were 
stopped and the extraordinary number 
38,000 dogs were seized, 12,000 of 
them being without owners and 25,000 
for being unmuzzled. 11,688 persons 
were injured in the. streets by accidents, 
exceeding the number in any previous 
year. The lost property branch is one 


of the most efficient departments.. Dur- 


ing 1905 57,820 articles were found in 
public carriages, an increase of 5,689 
over the preceding year. It would seem 
that London is gradually losing its mem- 
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ory, for there has been an increase in the 
number of lost articles of 17,000 in five 
years. But it shows too that the honesty 
of drivers of public carriages is keep- 
ing pace with the declining memory of 
their patrons, for all these articles were 
deposited by drivers and conductors with 
the police. About half of them were re- 
stored to their owners and the rest re- 
turned to drivers and conductors who 
also received a reward amounting to $17,- 
000, but the police department had to 
write to drivers and conductors 61,000 
letters in one year. 


Every year Professor Will- 
iam Bailey of Yale, brings 
down to New York a bunch 
of college students on a_ sociological 
exploration of the East Side, and every 
year the newspapers write it up in fetch- 
ing colors. This year The Post pub- 
lished paragraphs from the note book of 
one of the students. Here are some of 
the paragraphs: 


First Hand 
Sociological 
Studies. 


East Side very thickly populated; use this 
fact in essay on Malthusian theory; scissors 
grinder on Rivington street, sharpening 
knife for old woman in brown wig; four 
other old women in brown wigs waiting in 
line with their knives to be sharpened; per- 
haps going to be five East Side murders; 
decrease population. More for Malthusian 
essay; red and blue undershirts in pushcart 
for fifteen cents. Children dancing, side- 
walk, hand organ. Little girls, little boys, 
fat, cheeks red. Text-book says thin and 
sickly. "Woman buying piece red silk from 
push cart and fish and onions 

Woman washing child, tub on fire escape, 
soap in eyes. Yells. ‘Nobody seems to no- 
tice. Indifference to sufferings of children— 
put that in essay. Policeman drives away 
push cart, policeman goes away, push cart 
comes back. 

Flagrant disregard of law on part of in- 
creasing foreign population—put that in es- 
say. Restriction of immigration. Man 
cleans fish, washes hands in pool rain water 
in hole in asphalt. Note on manners and 
customs of New York. 

People rude and insolent, went up stairs 
one house family eating, piano in next room, 
pictures on wall, carpet, arm chairs. Man, 
wife, four children. Didn’t knock but bow- 
ed so not to offend—asked how could afford 
strawberries in May—Man jumped up -told 
me to get out or throw me out. Nothing 
about pianos in text books—essay on extrav- 
agance. 
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Social Legislation in Mis- 
| souri 


The Missouri General Assembly of 
1907 is declared by Governor Folk to 
have “been the most fruitful in good 
laws of any that the state has ever had.” 
Certainly the two sessions have produced 
exceptional and encouraging social legis- 
lation. Law-making is, indeed, still far 
from an exact science; and in the unsys- 
tematic procedure of a legislature many 
of whose members were chiefly anxious 
to get through and go home, there failed 
of passage, purely through lack of time 
for consideration, a number of impor- 
tant measures, in the lack of which the 
state will be sensibly worse off. The 
child labor bill, favored by the Children’s 
Protective Alliance, got through both 
houses at the regular session with a single 
dissenting vote; but in the haste and con- 
fusion of the closing days of the session 
it was recalled and somewhat seriously 
mangled by amendments in a conference 
committee. As finally passed, the bill 
applies only to cities of over ten thou- 
sand population. It thus reaches only 
about a third of the state—a population 
of upwards of a million. But this frac- 
tion of Missouri now has something like 
a model statute. The law forbids the 
employment of children under fourteen 
in “any theatre, concert hall, or in or 
about any place of amusement where in- 
toxicating liquors are sold, or in any 
manufacturing establishment, laundry, 
bowling alley, freight elevator, factory 
or workshop, or in any store or mercan- 
tile establishment in which more than 
ten persons are employed; or in the trans- 
mission or distribution of messages or 
merchandise.” Children under sixteen 
are forbidden to be employed in any 
such establishments, and also in any 
store, office, hotel or bootblacking estab- 
lishment, more than fifty-four hours per 
week, or nine hours per day, or before 
seven in the morning, or after seven in 
the evening; or in any one of a long list 
of occupations dangerous to life or limb, 
or “in any messenger or express ser- 
vice which requires them to carry mess- 
ages or merchandise to or from houses 
of ill-fame, or in any theatre, concert 
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hall, or place where intoxicating liquors 
are sold.” The provisions for age-cer- 
tificates, are similar to those of the IIli- 
nois law. The fines for parents violat- 
ing the law range from ten to one hun- 
dred dollars; for corporations (or any 
agent of a corporation), from twenty- 
five to one hundred dollars. Without a 
much more efficient factory inspection 
service than Missouri has hitherto had, 
this statute would accomplish little. The 
new factory inspection bill urged by the 
Children’s Protective Alliance was lost 
at the regular session because it involved 
an appropriation from the treasury; a 
modified bill, based upon a system of 
graduated fees, was passed at the regu- 
lar session, being brought before the as- 
sembly by a special message from the 
governor. The law now makes the work 
of inspection coextensive with the appli- 
cation of the child labor law (it was for- 
merly limited to cities of over thirty 
thousand population), and provides for 
inspection upon a much more liberal 
scale. It is made the duty of the prose- 
cuting attorney of any county or city, 
upon the request of the factory inspector, 
to prosecute any violator of the child 
labor ,act. . * 

~A special compulsory attendance law 
for St. Louis was passed, requiring chil- 
dren under fourteen to attend school dur- 
ing the entire school year (instead of 
half the year, as in the rest of the state), 
and making possible a more effective 
dealing with the problem of truancy. 
Severe punishment is provided for any 
adult “encouraging, causing or contribut- 
ing to” the delinquency of any child. A 
rather makeshift sort of juvenile court 
and probation system is created for the 
third city in the state, St. Joseph. The law 
establishing it, however, gives the court 
extensive powers of action in the case 
of neglected children; and the mainte- 
nance of a separate house of detention 
for juvenile prisoners is made obligatory. 
The office of “parole agent” is created, 
at a salary of $2,000, the agent having 
the duty of keeping in touch with and 
aiding minors paroled from the State 
Reform School. A new statute extends 
the possibility of parole for first offend- 
ers to cover all cases of felony except 
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murder, rape, arson and robbery. Five 
per cent of the daily earnings of every 
prisoner in the penitentiary who has a 
dependent family must be set apart for 
the support of that family; and the sum 
of $15 is to be given each prisoner from 
his earnings upon his release. Through 
the efforts of an energetic and well-or- 
ganized labor -union lobby—which also 
did yeoman service for the child labor 
and factory inspection bills—several 
carefully considered laws were enacted 
for the diminution of industrial: and 
other accidents and the extension of the 
liability of employers. Among these are: 
A law establishing an eight-hour day for 
telegraph operators and train dispatch- 
ers in offices where more than one person 
is employed; a law requiring that all 
abandoned rooms and passages in mines 
be closed and sealed, and another re- 
quiring daily examinations and reports 
of mines generating explosive gases; a 
measure extending the provisions of the 
“fellow-servant law” to miners; a law 
increasing the maximum amount of dam- 
ages for contributory negligence of em- 
ployers from $5,000 to $10,000; a law 
requiring railroads to equip engines, ten- 
ders and cars with automatic couplers 
and other safety devices; a law provid- 
ing for the safety of railway employes 
and others by requiring railroads to put 
in use “the best known appliances to fill 
or block all switches, frogs and guard- 
rails” in railroad yards and terminal sta- 
tions. By a series of additions to the 
law relating to eleemosynary institutions 
of the state, it is provided that any per- 
son who shall maltreat any inmate of 
such institution. or in dealing with any 
inmate ‘“‘shall use more force than is rea- 
sonably or apparently necessary for the 
proper control or treatment of such in- 
mate,” shall be guilty of a misdemeanor ; 
as shall also any person who shall know- 
ingly furnish to any such institution any 
diseased or unwholesome meat, vegeta- 
bles or provisions, and any employe who, 
having knowledge of a violation of the 
two foregoing provisions, shall fail to 
communicate it to the superintendent or 
board of managers of the institution. 
The hospital for the treatment of incipi- 
ent tuberculosis at Mt. Vernon is made a 
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state eleemosynary institution and au- 
thorized to receive destitute persons as 
free patients, their support being collect- 
ed by the state treasurer from the coun- 
ties and cities from which they come, at 
a rate not exceeding five dollars per week 
for each patient. The age limits for el- 
igibility to the benefits of the Missouri 
School for the Blind are materially ex- 
tended. Besides all these, there was en- 
acted (chiefly at the special session, 
through the persistent efforts of Gover- 
nor Folk) an important group of restric- 
tive statutes relating to dramshops, the 
principal effects of which will be to en- 
sure a complete divorce between the 
brewery and the saloon, thereby greatly 
diminishing the number of saloons; to 
raise the state license fee; to make it 
easy for any two citizens to have a sa- 
loon-keeper’s license revoked and _ his 
bond forfeited for any single violation 
of the dramshop laws; and to permit city 
councils to prohibit the sale or, giving of 
intoxicating liquors to females in any 
saloon or workshop. 


A New York Settlement 


for Negroes 


Elizabeth Tyler 


The Stillman Branch of the Henry 
Street (The Nurses’) Settlement, New 
York, was established by Mrs. Edward 
S. Harkness, whose sense of social re- 
sponsibility to the Negro had been felt 
for some time and who believed that the 
New Yorkers who desired to help the 
people of my race could find ample occa- 
sion for the exercise of this interest in 
their city. However great the need 
for help among the colored people is 
in the South, the fact remains that there 
is a large population living in our very 
midst, whose needs and aspirations have 
not been very often recognized. In Jan- 
uary, 1906, I was entrusted with the 
work of nursing the sick of my own 
people in their own homes, according to 
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the plan of the head house, and under 
the immediate direction of the settlement. 
I found a fertile field in the middle West 
Side; so great was the demand made 
upon me that a second nurse, Miss Edith 
M. Carter, was engaged and it became 
necessary for the benefit and advantage 
of the work that we live together and 
among the people whom we wished to 
serve. The extension of the work was 
due to Mrs. Harkness’s father, Mr. 
Stillman, and at his death the branch 
was given his name. A third worker 
engaged in another phase of service for 
our. people has joined us. A. regu- 
lar branch of the established settlement, 
and with the same purpose and ideals 
as our head, we have made it a factor 
for social intercourse and stimulation as 
has been done in other parts of the city 
and among other people. ad 

We have found that as nurses we have 
been able to get near to the families and 
have been enabled to obtain information 
which will help us in our future rela- 
tionship to them. Conditions have been 
often discovered requiring help outside . 
of the purely medical. We have met the 
small boy who is a truant and otherwise 
troublesome and have learned again and 
again that the mother who goes out for 
the day’s work loses control of the little 
fellow. Tuberculosis, child labor, need 
of convalescent homes, orphan children 
to be taken care of, underfeeding, social 
danger to the young girls, friendless and 
lonely people, all of these questions have 
come naturally to us and as a conse- 
quence of the relationship established. . 

The anxious husband comes to ask 
about the wife, who is being visited daily 
by the nurse; the father to get help for 
his motherless baby; the young girl and 
the old and the small boys too. There is 
a good spirit and earnest desire to co- 
operate among some of the people of my 
own race who have had advantages and 
who care to pass them on to those who 
have made no definite associations con- 
ducive to their best development. 


The New York City Farm Colony 


' Elizabeth Tower 
Department of Public Charities, New York City 


Much. interest has been evinced, of 
late, in that part of the New York Home 
for the Aged and Infirm which is located 
cn Staten Island and is known as the 
New York City Farm Colony. Although 
it may be said to be still in the experi- 
mental stage, this colony is proving an 
interesting step in the problem of caring 
for the aged and infirm according to their 
individual merits. 

The mere fact of life demands con- 
tinued existence, and there is a moral 
obligation to keep alive all who are so 
situated as to be unable to provide for 
themselves; but it is becoming a recog- 
nized fact that there are as marked differ- 
ences among the dependent poor as 
in the criminal classes. The aged 
_ dependent who is in such condition 
from some decided, individual, moral 
fault, which might have been cor- 
rected had he made use of his 
opportunities, and the one who has delved 
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early and late and barely succeeded in 
gaining independence during his able- 
bodied days, only to be overtaken by mis- 
fortune or sickness with no provision for 
old age, are as far apart as the habitual 
criminal and the innocent man sentenced 
on circumstantial evidence. To condemn 
the latter to a daily pillory of contact 
with the man of low principles and 
loose morals is as bad as, if not worse 
than, to let him suffer physically from 
an insufficient diet and lack of blankets. 

The overcrowding of the city home on 
Blackwell’s island led to the development 
of the resources offered by the Farm 
Colony on Staten Island, which for nearly 
200 years previous to the creation of 
Greater New York had been the poor 
farm of Richmond county. 

The then commissioner of public chari- 
ties, Homer Folks, conceived the idea of 
erecting all future accommodations for 
the aged poor on this property, and for 
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that purpose a tract of some forty acres 
adjoining the original farm was pur- 
chased. This acquisition consisted of 
beautifully rolling country, and on a well- 
wooded hill, nearly 300 feet above sea- 
level, were built three cottages, each pro- 
viding room for thirty or forty inmates. 
One is for the use of married people, and 
the other two are for widowed and single 
women. 
Kill von Kull toward the Orange Moun- 
tains and the location almost realizes the 
ideal. A dormitory for men was erected 
at the same time and was opened on 
Thanksgiving Day of 1904, in season for 
a hearty dinner, of time-honored menu, 
to make the inmates conscious of ‘the 
true meaning of the day. 

Besides the three cottages A, B, and 
C, the colony is made up of two dormi- 
tories for men and women, a storehouse, 
a pavilion used for the detention of such 
insane cases as may require temporary 
care, two barns, an ice-house and a 
chicken-house. The large old-fashioned 
dwelling in which the superintendent lives 
is also in this group. 

Under the care of the superintendent, 
appointed in the spring of last year, much 
has been, done toward improving the 
grounds and the roads leading through 
them; unsightly and unsafe buildings 
have been razed, bringing into promi- 
nence the new gray stone dormitory, and 
the site has been grassed over making a 
common surrounded by buildings and 
with four or five magnificent willows, 
several hundreds of years old, under 
which the old men delight to gather. 

Another change so important as to 
be more than important is the new fire 
escapes placed on the cottages at an ex- 
pense of $3,520 which now make the 
safe rescue of the inmates already a cer- 
tainty. 

But more accommodations still are 
necessary and a new dormitory for male 
helpers will soon be erected having a 
capacity of 200 and contemplated im- 
provements include a dormitory for 
women, a new insane pavilion, a bake- 
shop, store house and ice house. 

Although the farm comprises about 
150 acres, the total number of paid em- 
ployes is but thirty-one, including the 
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The view extends across the , 
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superintendent. In addition to the head 
farmer, the paid farm hands are from 
three to six, according to the season, and 
by far the larger part of the cultivation 
of the crops is done by the inmates. One 
of these has labored so steadily and cap- 
ably during the few months he has been 
at the colony, as to warrant his transfer 
to the payroll, and he is now restored 
to the ranks of self-respecting wage- 
earners. Some of the best workers are 
found among a small number of epileptics 
who are much benefited by the out-door 
exercise. 

During the past four years, the value 
of the crops has steadily increased from 
$5,410.40 in 1903 to $9,513.33 in 1906. 
Various city institutions receive the 
surplus products, and the direct saving 
to the city during 1906 was estimated as 
$4,836.44, which overbalanced the $3,- 
504.04. expended in running the farm. 

Although from these figures it would 
appear that the farm itself more than re- 
pays the amount expended, no one must 
suppose that, as a whole, the farm colony 
is a self-supporting institution. There 
are many things besides food required 
for the comfortable maintenance of an 
average daily census of 268 individuals. 
As a matter of fact, this colony cost the 
city of New York $48,399.47 during the 
year 1906; but reduced to lowest terms, 
the daily cost per capita, on the basis of 
inmates, was only $.4947, which does not, 
after all, seem extravagant for the care 
and accommodations afforded. 

In the report soon to appear the com- 
missioner reduces the total amount of 
$180.59 which each inmate costs the city 
into its proportionate parts, and we dis- 
cover that $48.08 is expended for pro- 
visions (exclusive of farm products)— 
$30.04 for clothing and bedding, $33.83 
for salaries and wages, $1.89 for drugs 
and medicines, $1.00 for surgical instru- 
ments, $24.78 for fuel and light and $41.- 
96 for miscellaneous items. 

The dormitories are filled with men 
and women of the usual class found in 
any almshouse, and from their ranks are 
drawn the workers of the community. 
On climbing the hill to the cottages, one 
finds the true home, and unexpected 
comfort, and one also meets with men 
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and women among whom some bear the 
marks of vastly better fortune than their 
present indicates. Each cottage has its 
matron, cook and cleaner, and the in- 
mates are only expected to care for their 
own rooms if able, and to aid in such 
other general household duties as the 
matron may find advisable. 

The present commissioner of public 
charities, Robert W. Hebberd, has found 
it desirable to make a general set of rules 
governing the admission and conduct of 
those who live in the home cottages, and 
each inmate is furnished with a copy. 
Applicants frequently ask with bated 
breath concerning their probable duties 
and treatment. The perusal of some of 
these rules would materially lessen their 
fears; for instance under “laundry and 
baths” we find: 

Every inmate, unless excused therefrom 


by the superintendent by reason of  ill- 
health, must bathe at least once a week. 


And further on: 


Articles from the home cottages shall be 
laundered separately from those from the 
farm colony. The superintendent shall pro- 
vide for the laundry work of the officers and 
employes of the home cottages, and this 
shall not be required to be done by the in- 
mates,of the cottages. 


At the end of the section setting forth 
the privileges of the inmates these few 
sentences convey the spirit which is meant 
to pervade the home: 


The object of these cottages is to preserve, 
as far as possible, a home-like atmosphere 
for the benefit of their occupants. 

It is necessary in every home that each 
member shall defer to the others, exercise 
patience, and be considerate of the wishes 
and needs of the other members of the 
household. 

The object of the cottages can only be se- 
cured by observance of these rules. 


_ A dietary is also published, and closely 
followed, except that in summer the sup- 
ply of fresh vegetables and fruits is in 
excess of the actual requirements. Among 
other treats furnished all the inmates of 
the colony last summer were the suppers 
when fresh strawberries (such as never 
grace tables further from the source of 
supply) were the chief dish. These sup- 
pers will be long remembered. 

The dietaries for Sunday and Monday 
will serve as samples for the rest of the 
week and they are as follows: 
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DIETARY FOR INMATES OF COTTAGES 
AT NEW YORK CITY FARM 
COLONY. 


Sunday. 


Breakfast.—Coffee, 16 oz.; bread, 71% oz.; 
butter, 144 0z.; apple sauce or jam. 


Dinner.—Barley soup, 17 oz.; pot roast 
mutton, 8 oz.; potatoes, 9 oz.; onions, 31% 
oz.; bread, 71% oz.; butter, 1%4 oz.; tea; rice 
or bread pudding, 6 oz. 

Supper.—Tea, 16 oz.; bread 7% oz.; but- 
ter, % oz.; fig sauce, 8 oz.; gingerbread. 

Monday. 


Breakfast.—Rolled wheat 8 oz.; coffee, 
16 0z.; bread, 714 oz.; butter, %4 oz.; 1 egg. 


Dinner.—Pea soup, 16 0z.; boiled beef, 9 
0Z.; potatoes, 9 oz.; bread, 7% oz.; butter,. 
Y% oz.; tea. 


Supper.—Tea, 16 oz.; bread, 7% oz.; but- 
ter, % oz.; onions or lettuce, 4 oz.; or po- 
tato salad or cereal. 


The list for the inmates of the farm 
colony, while fully as nourishing, lacks 
some of the luxuries afforded the cottage 
residents ; fewer desserts and sweets, and 
tea but once a day, being the rule. 

And now just a word regarding the 
people eligible for the home cottages. 
Had ‘we in force the well-planned system 
adopted by Denmark in 1891, whereby 
the lines are so clearly “established by 
law between those persons entitled to 
old age relief, and those deemed paupers, 
that the applicants themselves know to 
which class they belong, there would be 
fewer in the home cottages than at pres- 
ent. In the study of the Danish Poor 
Relief System made by Edith Sellers as 
an “Example for England,” this system is 
discussed at length, and one of the re- 
quirements is, that the applicant for old 
age relief shall have lived continuously 
in the county for ten years, and shall not 
have received “pauper aid” (relief from 
public moneys) during the ten years 
before he is eligible for such permanent 
relief at sixty years of age. 

This manner of dealing with the ques- 
tion necessitates close investigation from 
the officials in charge, and even requires 
co-operation with the police. As the 
author points out it is much easier to ac- 
complish this in Denmark, owing to the 
penal work houses established there, than 
in London; and naturally it would be 
far easier even in London than in demo- 
cratic New York. 


eee Charities and 

In this country, the people are not so 
easy to classify, nor is it possible to en- 
force quite the same measures for a free 
people as for subjects of a monarchy; 
but in a modified form we may attain 
to better sorting among those in need 
of care in old age, and may attain closer 
correlation between their former manner 
of life and that which they must lead 
after becoming public charges. 

The rules adopted by Commissioner 
Hebberd for admission to the home cot- 
tages are very similar to those enforced 
by the Danish Government: 

1. Persons who are entitled to be support- 
ed at the expense of the city of New York 
shall be eligible for admission to the New 
York city home cottages for the aged and 


_ infirm at Manor road, Staten island, within 
the following qualifications: 

a. They must be over sixty years of age, 
or if under sixty years of age, must be suf- 
fering from some physical infirmity which 
incapacitates them from earning a living. 

b. They must not be bed-ridden, nor suf- 
fering from any disease which in the opin- 
ion of the general inspector of the Depart- 
ment of Public Charities requires hospital 
care, except that a married couple may, in 
exceptional cases be admitted, if. the hus- 
band or wife is bed-ridden, provided the 
other is able to care for the bed-ridden one. 

c. They must be persons who have never 
been committed to a penal or correctional 
institution. 


d. They must be found, upon investigation 
by the department, and by evidence which 
the department considers adequate, to have 
been of good moral character, 7. e., not 
drunken, shiftless, dissolute, nor quarrel- 
some, and must be persons whose destitution 
does not appear to be due to a moral fault 
on their part. 


These rules of themselves would seem 
to make the field so narrow that any- 
one, not eliminated entirely by their 
stringency, would certainly be eligible 
and yet, even so, there is a chance that 
the wrong people may reap the benefit 
of a comfortable old age to the exclu- 
sion of those more in need. 

Indeed, there is grave danger that the 
very comfort and attractiveness of this 
home will so appeal to many who would 
make strenuous efforts to escape the dis- 
comfort and stigma of an openly named 
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almshouse, that it might speedily become 
filled with those who could be maintain- 
ed otherwise. 

More than twenty-five years ago, in 
an address at the state convention of 
superintendents of the poor, Mrs. Jose- 
phine Shaw Lowell dwelt upon this very 
point. In the published report, she says: 
“The only thing is to present to them 
the alternative of self-support, or of sup- 
port by the public under stringent rules” ; 
and later, she speaks of a report made in 
1834 by the poor law commissioners of 
England, “that public relief must be ac- 
companied by conditions which make its 
receipt unwelcome and only to be accept- 
ed as a. last resort.” 

Because these cottages offer a refuge 
better than the accommodations of 
the usual almshouse, is it fair that sons 
and daughters should seek to place their 
aged parents there, instead of keeping 
them at home as they would were their 
neighbors to know that the much dread- 


ed “Island” was their destination? 


When a wealthy congregation has sup- 
ported a woman for fifteen (15) or twen- 
ty (20) years, is it right for them to send 
her to even a glorified almshouse for the 
few remaining ones, when some other less 
fortunate and quite as needy may require 
that room? ' 

Awhile ago the question arose, why 
there should be vacancies in these cottages 
while there were approximately 1,500 
names on the waiting lists of the various 
private homes to which the aged poor of 
New York city may go. No positive con- 
clusion was reached, but is it not, after all, 
a hopeful sign that such a state of affairs 
exists? A few years ago every respect- 
able poor person in New York had a hor- 
ror of finally landing on the “Island,” and 
does it not show that there is much indi- 
vidual charity existent, that these needy 
ones are being cared for, in one way or 
another, while waiting for a permanent 
home, rather than being forced on the 
city as public charges, simply because the 
home cottages offer a refuge that would 


not be distasteful to the people them- 
selves? 


Treatment of the Delinquent 


The forty-ninth annual re- 
port of the inspector of con- 
stabulary for Scotland for 
the year ending December 31, 1906, has 
just come to the editor of this department. 
The total amount expended for the whole 
authorized force, both city and county, in- 
cluding rent, taxes, building, and all other 
expenses is $2,866,740. The total force is 
5,669 constables. Among measures adopted 
for increasing the efficiency of the Scotch 
police in recent years have been the in- 
crease of the reserve force and of detective 
officers, an improved scale of pay, better and 
more suitable uniforms, the erection of new 
and the improvement of old police stations, 
the facilities granted for the use of bicycles 
by officers on duty, the extension of tele- 
phonic communication, the instruction in 
simple drill formations, the introduction of 
early closing of places licensed to sell 
liquor which has proved conducive to peace 
and order; the provision in some town 
forces of noiseless booths for night duty, the 
detection of crime and the tracing of former 
convictions by the finger-print system. 


The Scotch 
Police. 


Three important bills affect- 


New York ing the prison system in New 
Leeeeaen- York have passed the legis- 
lature. One is a bill reconstituting the state 


commission of prisons. The commission’ 
will be composed of seven members instead 
of three as at present. The salary of the 
president is abolished but members are al- 
lowed expenses and $10 a day for services 
when on duty. The powers to the com- 
mission as to inspection are somewhat en- 
larged. Last year the legislature authorized 
the erection of a new prison for fourteen 
hundred men, and appropriated money for 
the purchase of a site and the beginning of 
work. The bill was defective, however, and 
the features which hampered it have just 
been removed, and an additional sum of 
money granted. The third bill provides for 
a board of parole to be composed of two 
members with the state superintendent of 
prisons. It also provides for a marking 
and grading system in the prisons. Two or 
three bills relating to the extension of the 
indeterminate sentence in New York have 
passed and are now before the governor. 


The Raymond Street Jail 
has for years been a dis- 
grace to the city of Brook- 
lyn. It has been condemned for the last 
fifteen years by nearly every grand jury in 
. Kings county, by the Prison Association of 
New York, and by the State Commission of 
’ Prisons. The Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment has just authorized the expendi- 
ture of $350,000 for the construction of a 
new prison for women. 


1The nominations for this commission are noted on 
page 338 of this issue. 
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Raymond St. 
Jail, Brooklyn. 


Doerr age The constitution of the state 

in Michigan. of Michigan forbade the 

: teaching of mechanical trades 

in the state prisons. At the last state elec- 

tion this prohibition was removed. It is 

refreshing to find a daily journal treating 

the subject in an intelligent and humane 

spirit. We quote from the New York 
World: 

“This is a decision of enlightenment. It 
is the victory of modern thought over an old 
policy of selfishness, inhumanity and short- 
sightedness in prison management. The 
Michigan example is commended to com- 
munities in which the dictum of ‘once a 
convict always a convict’ is still in effect 
maintained. 

“The vote for the amendment does not 
bear upon the question of prison contract 
labor, nor upon that of convict competition 
with free labor. Michigan, like every other 
state, has to face the problem of so treat- 
ing its prison population as to carry justice 
both inside and outside the walls. The con- 


Stitutional prohibition was a handicap to 


the work of solving this problem. By its 
removal the state will be set free to act 
according to its best judgment. Moreover, 
the commonwealth will be relieved from 
the position of one who should say to the 
convict wishing to turn into the straight 
road: ‘You cannot reform, for I will deny 
you your chance to learn how. to make an 
honest living.’ 

“Rigid confinement and idleness in prison 
are proved causes of mental and moral de- 
preciation. Under their influences bad men 
become worse and men of original possibili- 
ties lose hope and nerve. The victims are 
made permanent charges against the tax- 
payers of the state. All hands are bene- 
fited, free labor by no means least, when in 
view of a coming return to freedom steps 
are taken to endow with the power of self- 
support the men behind the bars.” 


A correspondent of CHARITIES 


Prison 
Reforms in AND THE CommMowns sends the 
Arizona. following interesting infor- 
mation: “After years of agitation against 


the situation and condition of the territorial 
prison at Yuma, Arizona, the last session of 
the legislature passed a law providing for the 
construction of a new prison at Florence and 
for the removal within two years of the pris- 
oners to that place. The present prison is 
located upon a low hill above the Colorado 
river at Yuma, which is reputed to be the 
hottest place in the United States. It is 
composed of several acres of yard, surround- 
ed by a high wall of adobe mud bricks. The 
garden which was formerly maintained in 
the Colorado bottom has been entirely wash- 
ed away by the river and there is little op- 
portunity for providing the prisoners with 
work. The construction of the prison itself 
is not of the best, and it is totally inade- 
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quate to the purposes of an institution of its 
kind. A large proportion of the 375 prisoti- 
ers confined are difficult or desperate char- 
acters and but for the known qualities of the 
superintendent, Captain Thos. H. Rynning, 
formerly in command of the Arizona Ran- 
gers, and the consideration shown to the 
men, serious trouble might break out at any 
time. In the absence of sufficient public 
work the prisoners are encouraged to work 
for themselves and a variety of articles are 
made of horse-hair, shells and onyx, and 
beaten silver. The beautiful hat-bands, hair 
bridles and quirts seen so commonly in Ari- 
zona are the work of convicts at Yuma, and 
are often referred to as ‘state’s prison 
bridles,’ ete. Over sixty per cent of the 
prisoners are Mexicans, whose skill in hand- 
ling horse-hair is well known, and their 
presence accounts in a measure for the qual- 
ity of the work produced, although many 
white men have become equally skillful. At 
the noon hour or when there is no public 
work to perform, almost the entire popula- 
tion of the prison may be seen sitting in the 
shade of the high walls busily employed in 
plaiting horse-hair. The indeterminate sen- 
tence law, passed by the last legislature, 
though considered from other standpoints, 
was intended primarily for the improvement 
of prison discipline. The first steps towards 
a juvenile court were taken in the assigning 
of all juvenile cases to the district judges. 
Justices were formerly empowered to com- 
mit boys to the Industrial School, but that 
power is now restricted to the district judges. 
The present Industrial School is located 
upon a barrenshillside near the town of Ben- 
son and a lack of water for irrigation makes 
it impossible to carry on any agricultural 
industries. As the building is badly design- 
ed, having but recently been taken over by 
the Territorial Board of Control, it is pro- 
posed to abandon the present and relocate 
upon fertile, irrigated ground where proper 
farming and manual training department 
may be maintained and the institution made 
more nearly self-supporting as well as more 
efficient. In 1905 the net cost of administra- 
tion was $22,159.64 for an average number 
of inmates of thirty-eight, making the net 
cost per capita of $582.60, perhaps the high- 
est in the United States. In 1906, under 
the new administration, the net cost per cap- 
ita was $355.77, while the number of in- 
mates. increased twenty-nine per cent. This 
high rate is caused by the non-productive 
character of the institution as now conduct- 
ed and by the small number of the inmates. 
The presence of four girls, for instance, 
makes it necessary to employ two women to 
look after them, and the number of inmates 
could be increased from two to three times 
without increase in the necessary salary and 
wage expenditure. It is interesting to notice 
the proportion of Mexicans committed to 
penal institutions in Arizona. The children 
committed to the Industrial School are chiefly 
of Mexican parentage. Of the 159 prisoners 
received at the Territorial prison at Yuma 
in 1906, there were: Mexicans, ninety; 


, cent. 
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Americans and other whites, fifty-three; 
Chinese, one; Negroes, ten; Indians, five. 
The sheriff of Maricopa county, the most pop- 
ulous county in Arizona, reports that more 
than sixty per cent of the felonies and fully 
seventy-five per cent of the misdemeanors 
in that county are committed by Mexicans. 
The proportion of Mexican prisoners in 
Yuma prison averages sixty per cent, yet 
of the total population of Arizona—about 
180,000—the Mexicans estimated to be from 
20,000 to 25,000, i. e., less than fifteen per 
Besides sending a majority of the 
children to the Industrial School and receiv- 
ing almost all the money given out by the 
various counties in poor relief, they average 
high in the number of defectives who become 
a public charge, twenty-four per cent of the 
inmates in insane asylum being Mexicans. 
“The high percentage of criminality on the 
part of the Mexicans is explained partly by 
the fact that many of them are fugitives 
from justice from Sonora and Chihuahua; 
partly that many are of mixed Indian and 
renegade American blood; and partly, that 
in the administration of justice the preju- 
dice of officers and citizens is always against 
the race. The conspicuous fact remains, 
however, that they are an undesirable class 
of immigrants; and when it is more fully 
known that they are being shipped into the 
United States by way of El Paso and other 
border towns in large numbers by western 
railroad contractors and held in peonage of 
debt, the attention of the immigration offi- 
cials will probably be called to the matter. 
In the meantime, Arizona boasts that, bar- 
ring her Mexican population, she has a 
smaller percentage of criminality than any 
state or territory in the United States.” 


In Connecticut in the year 
1905, fines and costs were col- 
lected from probationers 
amounting to $5,973.36, and in 1906 amount- 
ing to $5,401.88; especially remarkable is the 
amount of money collected from probation- 
ers and expended for their families. In 1905 
it amounted to $5,918.87, and in 1906 to 
$13,139.49. This is one way to relieve the 
family of the burden which is so often cast 
upon it by imprisoning the breadwinner. 


They are agitating for the 
establishment of a children’s 
reformatory in Mississippi. ° 
“Tt is a crime against God and humanity” 
says the Wesson Enterprise, “to place a 
child in prison.” 


Probation 
in Connecticut. 


Miscellaneous 
Notes. 


William Tallack, former secretary of the 
Howard Association of London, in a letter 
to Amos W. Butler, secretary of the Na- 
tional Prison Association, declares that in 
its jails this country is “far behind Hurope 
and Japan” and that our “jails are a dis- 
grace to any civilized land.” “In the greater 
state and federal prisons such as Ft. Leaven- 
worth, Elmira, etc., your country is foremost 
in the world—you beat us—but in your jails 
you drag at the very tail of Christendom.” 
Mr. Tallack is none too severe. 


The Trend of Things 


From the government printing office comes 
a pamphlet by Reid Hunt on Studies in Ex- 
perimental Alcoholism. Mr. Hunt tries to 
show that animals to which alcohol has been 
administered for some time acquire an in- 
creased susceptibility to a definite poison 
(acetonitrile); this occurs after the admin- 
istration of amounts of alcohol far too small 
to ever cause indications of intoxication and 
from doses which almost certainly cause no 
anatomical lesions which could be detected 
by present methods. It is shown that this 
increased susceptibility is not due to a gen- 
eral “lowering of resistance” but is associat- 
ed with a distinctly increased power of the 
body to break up the molecule of poison. 

“Tt is believed that these experiments af- 
ford clear experimental evidence for the 
view that extremely moderate amounts of 
alcohol may cause distinct changes in cer- 
tain physiological functions and that these 
changes may, under certain circumstances, 
be injurious to the body. The results also 
afford further evidence that in some respects 
the action of alcohol as a food is different 
from that of carbohydrates, and finally that 
in all probability certain physiological pro- 
cesses in moderate drinkers are distinctly 
different from those in abstainers.” 


* Kk * 


Concluding an article on American Discon- 
tent with Criminal Law in The Outlook for 
June 15, George W. Alger of New York 
writes: 

“The two great evils of our criminal law 
are sentimentality and technicality. For one 
of these defects the remedy must come from 
the hands of the legislatures, the courts and 
the lawyers. The other must depend for 
its cure upon the growth of public opinion, 
under the demands of which reason, sober 
sense and regard for law shall control all 
other influences and emotions in the jury 
box. Our discontent with the criminal law, 
to be effective, must direct itself to the re- 
moval not merely of one of these evils, but 
of both.” 

* * * 

How Shall the Destructive Tendency of 
Modern Life be Met and Overcome? is the 
title of a pamphlet by Richard Cole Newton, 
M. D., which appeared originally in the Pop- 
ular Science Monthly. Dr. Newton’s plea is 
for an extensive investigation of the real 
causes of disease. “All thinking men will 
agree that if such an investigation did noth- 
ing else, it would tend to develop the physi- 
eal conscience and clarify the average con- 
ception of life . . and it is extremely 
likely that of the six hundred million dollars 
which this country is said to expend annual- 
ly in caring for its defectives and criminals, 
enough could be saved in a few years to 
earry on such an investigation as we have 
outlined for a lifetime. Dr. Newton contends 
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that the observation of ten thousand people 
for ten years may be necessary to settle the 
question of the average standard diet for the 
average man at the different stages of life. 
“If, however,” he inquires, “it should take 
ten times as long and cost an amount equal 
to the national debt, it would be money and 
time well spent, as the question (of diet) 
should be settled thereby.” So he argues 
if we could ascertain the life habits of ten 
thousand men, there is no question that we 
could establish certain important truths be- 
yond all controversy. Supporting his be- 
lief in the value of government interference 
in the hygiene of daily life, Dr. Newton men- 
tions the fact that the death rate from tuber- 
culosis has fallen in twenty years from about 
forty for ten thousand of the population an- 
nually to about eighteen in ten thousand, 
and that the returns furnished in the Ger- 
man tuberculosis congress showed a decrease 
of thirty-eight per cent of deaths from tuber- 
culosis in Germany since 1875. 
* * * 


The June issue of the Chautauquan ap- 
pears as a special civic improvement number, 
containing important papers read at the sec- 
ond annual convention of the American Civic 
Association held in Milwaukee. This is the 
fifth civic improvement number that the 
Chautauquan has issued in recent years. 
Among the contributors are Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff on the National Impulse, for Civic 
Improvement; Frederick M. Mann on Archi- 
tecture and Civic Progress; Fielding J. Stil- 
son on Civic Beauty and Civic Safety; Gra- 
ham Romeyn Taylor on Civic Activities and 
Social Settlements; Andrew Wright Craw- 
ford on Recent Park Development; Freder- 
ick L. Ford on City Making; Frederick A. 
Whiting on What One Association Did; Mrs. 
William Christian on Texas Cities and Their 
Improvements; Henry F.. MacFarland on The 
National Significance of the Washington Im- 
provements; Joseph T. Rothrock on Some 
Features of Pennsylvania Forestry. 

* * * 


Arthur B. Reeve narrates a novel experi- 
ence in Seeing New York in a Horse-Car, in 
the June 15 issue of The Outlook. From the 
Battery to 125th street in two hours and fif- 
teen minutes,—not rapid transit, to be sure. 
but as one of Mr. Reeves fellow-passengers 
remarked, ““Youse is goin’ ter see something 
swell, now.” “If you want to go slumming 
and yet don’t want to, the horse car is just 
the thing. From that vantage-point you 
can see the most typical Hast Side, the 
swarms of children on the streets, the nar- 
row lanes of tenements fortified with fire 
escapes, and daring the tenement house in- 
spectors to condemn them, the push caris, 
the sweatshops, the second-hand stores, 
where they revamp old clothes ‘like new,’ 
the food stores where milk and garlic, wien- 
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erwurst and sauerkraut are sold contiguous- 
ly. As you jog along, the children hang on 
the back dashboard and see-saw the car till 
it bumps on the cobbles—it is all great fun 
and all typical.” 


* * * 


The Cornell Alumni News for June 12 
tells about a model country school house 
which has been erected on the university 
campus. A school garden and playground 
have been constructed on adjoining territory. 
Director Liberty H. Bailey of the College of 
Agriculture furnished the plans for the 
building which is intended to be a model both 
in design and in the character of the work 
to be done. Professor Bailey believes that 
such a building can be afforded by most 
rural school districts. He finds that the 
average valuation of country school build- 
ings and sites was $1,833.68 in New York 
state in 1905. The cost of the model build- 


ing was: Contract price for building com- 
plete, $1,800; tinting of walls, $25; cur- 
tains, $16.56; furniture and _ supplies, 


$141.75; total $1,983.31. 


* * * 

Among the paragraphs in the alumne de- 
partment of the Smith College Monthly is a 
statement of the work of the Penny Savings 
Society in Chicago, written by Florence Ban- 
nard ’05. The work is an outgrowth of the 
Penny Provident Fund in New York and 
Miss Bannard who is one of a group of vol- 
unteers carrying it on, known to the chil- 
dren as “the bank ladies,” offers some inter- 
esting comment on its significance. She 
writes: The public schools, as the common 
meeting place, are the ground on which the 
work is done, though the settlements have 
branches by which those at work may be 
reached. It is to the schools that the pen- 
nies come; then that is where they must be 
collected and the force of precedent and ex- 
ample can do'its work. Therefore to the 
schools we go. Small books made of paste- 
board and marked in squares and with them, 
stamps to the value of the currency are pro- 
vided by the Penny Savings Society. The 
children come and are given books, the cou- 
pons of which we keep, and stamps to the 
value of their grimy, sticky pennies are 
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given them, to be pasted in the proper. 
squares in the book. 

The pride in ownership of capital is a 
factor not to be despised. It is surprising 
how quickly the stamps increase in these 
books; though we are sometimes given a 
dime and asked for a penny stamp and nine 
cents change! When the glorious sum of 
one dollar has been reached, the children are 
eligible as depositors in a “really truly 
bank.” This is the Mecca of our ambition 
for them, but as yet the number of them is 
small, not for lack of the dollars but from 
the suspicion of such institutions too justly 
felt. Still we must be content to wait for 
the promised “all things” which time and 
patience alone can bring. We are as pleased 
as possible when a book is shyly presented 
and we are asked for the two dollars and 
thirty-one cents to buy a new pair of shoes! 
We -can then take heart and smile at the 
withdrawal of nine cents that we strongly 
suspect from the morrow’s sticky face, went 
to the inner man, leaving only the crumbs as 
witness to the fall. 

Again, it is good to know when the fathers 
are interested in the savings, though it be 
known and shown to us only through a rain 
of tears over a lost book and the wail, “My 
pall whip me!” The mothers, however, are 
our strong help. Often, too, when we are 
given large sums—a dollar, or sometimes 
two—we know that we are helping them. 
Last year when one little girl brought such 
a sum and we expressed our delight, she 
said, “My ma’s saving it to send to my 
grandma in the country. Pa’d take it away 
if she kept it home.” One little girl came 
pale and breathless and asked for her- money 
at once. We always ask the reason and “a 
letter from home” to avoid if possible the 
withdrawal of the nine cents for candy! 
This child told us her father had just died 
that morning and “ma” needed it. If only 
we could impress on the workers and the 
children this real example of the fable of 
the grasshopper and the ant! 

These are incidents in the poorer, smaller 
schools. In some of the larger ones, the 
“penny savings” is a regular institution, not 
struggling against ignorance and suspicion, 
but trusted and flourishing, and as much as 
fifty dollars or more is often taken in, in a 
day. 


Notes 


Libraries in the Canadian Wilds.—In order 
to aid in the education of the men employed 
in the various construction camps in the far 
northern districts of Canada, the Department 
of Education of Ontario will join in the ef- 
forts of the Reading Camp Association. Mr. 


Leavitt, inspector of public libraries, is en-- 


gaged in sending out collections of books, 
including primers suitable for teaching En- 
glish to foreigners. These will be in charge 


of the Reading Camp Association. Already 
libraries of this type have been established 
at Cobalt, Latchford, Boston’s Pit, on the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way. Others will be sent to the camp at. 
the end of the line. Books will also be for- 
warded to Fitzpatrick’s Bay, Larder Lake, 
Sinclair, on the Canadian Northern, Wah- 
napite, Gordon, Kaministiquia, and Buda, on: 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, and Kenora. 
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Toronto’s Juvenile Court—An investiga- 
tion into the methods of children’s courts in 
‘the United States was recently made by the 
police commissioners of Toronto, and they 
decided that the Children’s Court, establish- 
ed in 1894, the pioneer of the present world- 


wide movement, is fully abreast of the times 


and does not need improvement. Leaders 
in the work of child-saving contend, how- 
ever, that the system will not be perfect un- 
til there is a special judge, a larger staff of 
probation officers, and civilian rather than 
police management and control. 


Governor of Toronto Jail—After a semi- 
judicial investigation covering several weeks, 
the Ontario government removed from office 
as governor of the Toronto jail, G. R. Van 
Zant, an appointee of a former administra- 
tion, the charges being irregularities, favor- 
itism, etc. To remove any suspicion as to 
“the spoils of office,’ a moral reformer has 
been appointed governor, in the person of 
Rey. Dr. Chambers, a well-known Methodist 
clergyman, the desire of the government be- 
ing to give full scope to the efforts of re- 
deeming agencies. Over three thousand five 
hundred. persons are legally committed to 
this institution yearly so that there will be 
abundance of material to work on. 


The Hebrew Sheltering House—The He- 
brew Sheltering House has completed ar- 
rangements for the removal of the old peo- 
ple whom it has sheltered and they have 
gone to the Home of the Daughters of 
Jacob. This has been done in order to com- 
ply with the terms of the gift of Jacob H. 
Schiff, by which he. will pay the mortgage 
of the building on East Broadway and make 
the necessary alterations to enable the house 
to perform its real function as a shelter for 
immigrants. 


' National Municipal League—The next 
meeting of the National Municipal League 
will be held in Providence, R. I., the week 
of November 17. A number of Rhode Is- 
land organizations and officials have joined 
in the invitation to the league. The change 
in date was made in order to hold the meet- 
ing in conjunction with the American Civic 
Association. 


Abigail School’s New Home.—The Abigail 
Free School and Kindergarten, New York 
City, has removed to more commodious quar- 
‘ters at 26 Charlton street, where it will con- 
tinue to carry on its economic and patriotic 
work. On Monday, June 10, it celebrated 
its 18th anniversary by reopening on the new 
premises. 


School Hygiene Association Congress.— 
The first annual congress of the School Hy- 
giene Association of America was held in 
Washington last month. Among the papers 
presented were the following: Medical In- 
spection of Schools in Massachusetts, George 


Notes 


_Physical Training, New York city 


SOF, 


Martin, secretary Mass. State Board of Edu- 
cation; Medical Examination in New York 
City Public Schools, John J. Cronin, M.D., 
Asst. Chief Medical Inspector, Board of 
Health, New York city; Physiological Age 
and its Influence on School Progress, C. 
Ward Crampton, M.D., Asst. Director of 
Public 
Schools; The Requirements of Proper School 
Furniture, Robert H. Lovett, M.D., Harvard 
Medical School. 

The objects of the association are: 

(a) To stimulate research and to promote 
discussion of the problems of school hygiene. 

(b) To take an active part in movements 
wisely aiming to improve the hygienic con- 
ditions surrounding children during school 
life. Dr. Henry P. Walcott of Boston is pres- 
ident; Dr. Arthur T. Cabot of Boston is vice- 
president and Dr. Thomas A. Storey of New 
York is secretary. President Roosevelt is 
honorary president. 


Home for Aged Hebrews in Brooklyn.—In 
three months a small group of Brooklyn 
women have collected a fund of $7,000 toward 
the founding and maintenance of a Home 
for Aged Hebrews of that borough. Mrs. F. 
Groden is president of the organization. 

The summer camp at Noble, Ohio, which is 
for Cleveland boys and girls, has been placed 
in charge of Mr. DeL. E. Mook, the organizer 
of Hale House Camp at Boston. Those who 
go to the camp pay as they are able, but 
no person needing a free vacation will be re- 


fused. The Cleveland section, Council of 
Jewish Women, will look after the girls 
in camp. 


To Instruct in Housework.—A school in 
which women and girls shall be instructed 
in housework, trade, or any business suitable 
for women which shall ‘enable them to 
earn an independent and honorable living 
and teach them the nobility and dignity of 
industrial labor,” is provided in the will of 
the late Frank B. Cotton, the Brookline 
banker. ‘The estate is valued at $500,000, of 
which about half is left in trust to certain 
beneficiaries. At the death of the trust bene- 
ficiaries the residue of the estate is to be de- 
voted to the founding of the school. 


Tuberculosis Movement in St. Louis —The 
St. Louis Society for the Relief of Con- 
sumptives and the St. Louis Society for the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis have united un- 
der the name of the St. Louis Society for 
the Relief and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
Edward F. Goltra is president and John F. 
Shiply treasurer. A movement is planned 
looking toward the establishment of a san- 
atorium and a tent hospital in the suburbs, 
and the prospect is said to be good for 
effective activities along other lines. A 
Missouri Association for the Control of Tu- 
berculosis is also in process of organization. 
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Jewish Women’s Relief Society—The Jew- 
ish Women’s Relief Society of New York 
city has held its first annuai meeting at 
which Dr. Lee K. Frankel, David Blaustein, 
Mrs. William Einstein and Rev. Joseph Sil- 
verman spoke. The object of the society is 
to assist the Jewish immigrants who have 
been in this country less than a year to find 
homes and employment. Mrs. Meyer Green- 
berg, the president, described one of their 
most important lines or activity as co-oper- 
ation with the Ellis Island authorities in 
hunting up the relatives and friends of im- 
migrants who are unable to do this for them- 
selves. Medical aid has been furnished, 
some have been placed in trade schools, and 
small merchandise for peddling has been 
furnished on a loan basis for those who 
are too old to work. 


Colored Social Settlement, Washington.— 
The Colored Social Settlement in Washing- 
ton, the pioneer settlement for Negroes in 
this country, reported a successful year’s 
work at the recent meeting of the trus- 
tees. Miss H. E. Crippen agreed to give 
the use of the house at 118 M. street for 
the nominal rent of $10 a year. 

Mrs. Sarah Collins Fernandis, the chief 
resident worker told of the work accom- 
plished at a total expense of less than 
$1,200. She said that the children of the 
working mothers who are now cared for 
during the day in the day nursery will 
have to be turned out unless $300 can be 
secured to support the work during the 
summer. Other activities including the 
branch of the Public Library and the read- 
ing room may also have to be abandoned 
unless funds are forthcoming. An execu- 
tive committee was appointed comprising 
Mrs. A. J. Cooper, formerly principal of the 
N Street High School, Mrs. Bettie G. Fran- 
cis, formerly a member of the Board of 
Education, and Mr. James HE. Walker, prin- 
cipal of the Syphax school near the settle- 
ment. The chairman of the trustees, Miss 
Sara W. Brown, assistant principal of the 
colored normal school, was authorized to 
organize a committee on membership to 
make public the new plan for the forma- 
tion of an association and to arrange for 
conferences as to the civic problems en- 
countered by the colored social settlement. 


New State Prison Commission, New York. 
On June 17 Governor Hughes made known 
his new state prison commission. The fol- 
lowing nominations were sent to the senate: 
Dr. Charles F. Howard of Buffalo, four year 
term; Richard L. Hand of Elizabethtown, 
two years; Francis C. Huntington of New 
York, three years; Nathan Bijur of New 
York, three years; Thomas H. Hynes of 
Brooklyn, one year; Sarah L. Davenport of 
Bath, one year; Roger P. Clark of Bingham- 
ton, two years. 
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Address allcommunications to Miss Helen M. Kelsey, 
Editor Employment Exchange of CHARITIES AND THE 
COMMONS, Room 5365, 156 Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose 
postage if a reply is desired. 


OUNG woman who has had some experience in 
C.O.S work as visitor, wishes executive work 
along this line: or further experience in_ girl’s 


club work. An opening in the west or South pre- 
ferred. (c 592) 
XPERIENCED kindergartner wishes position 


Vicinity of New York ~-pre- 
. (D737) 


in settlement. 
ferred. 


OUNG man who has had newspaper experience 
and who has had successful dealings with boys 
as tutor, wishes an opening for the summer, 

preferably in a camp or country home. (D752) 


OMAN who has had successful experience as a 
chureh visitor wishes opening .in fresh air 
work. (D723) 


ANTED—One or two young women to do some 

W settlement work in New York during the 
Salary sufficient to cover 
(1674) 


summer months. 
only board and room 


ANTED—Graduate nurse interested in so- 
cial work, for an institution position. 
; _ (1p40) 


ANTED—Social worker to promote the 
welfare of convalescents and discharged 
patients and to advise and assist needy 

families whose bread-winners are hospital pa- 
tients. Nursing experience and the ability to 
speak German are desired. (1645) 


THE BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
offers a two years’ course in the study of nursing to 
women from 21 to 33 years of age, with High. School 
education. An allowance of $7.00 and $10.00 


per month is made for uniforms and bocks. 
For informatiou address. 


Superintendent School of Nurses, 


BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL, 
Cherry Street, New York City. 


Space available for two summer 
residents at Henry Booth House Set- 
tlement: neighborhood and work 
interesting; quarters pleasant. Ad- 
dress Head Resident, 166 West 14th 
Place, Chicago. 


The May +4 issue of Charities and 
The Commons is pracically ex- 
hausted. The publishers will ap- 
preciate it if those who do not bind 
their copies will mail that number to 


the office, IOS E. 22d St., New York. 
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EDWARD T. DEVINE, EDITOR 

GRAHAM TAYLOR, ASSOCIATE 

Lee K- FRANKEL, ASSOCIATE FOR 
JEWISH CHARITY 


The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


Neate ee soe cra Ma >the play- 
oe ae ground movement was in- 
augurated in Chicago last 

week, when the first annual convention 
and play festival of the Playground As- 
sociation of America met in that city 
as guests of the Playground Association 
of Chicago. This significant event marks 
the transition from a more or less sporad- 
ic and disconnected series of efforts in 
our larger cities to a firmly established 
and well organized national movement. 
People interested in playgrounds, as park 
or as school officials, as playground di- 
rectors or superintendents, and as vol- 
unteers in the propaganda, had their 
first opportunity to get together and know 
one another. More important even than 
the high standard of papers on the pro- 
gram was the informal interchange of 
thought and experience. This annual 
convention means that no longer will 
playground folk be restricted in their ac- 
quaintance with men and methods to such 
cities as they can manage to visit. The 
national gathering once a year will prove 
a rallying place for all to come together 
in the common cause. The Chicago con- 
vention demonstrated this national scope. 
From more than thirty cities came play- 
ground representatives to the number of 
nearly 200. Los Angeles exchanged 
ideas with Boston and San Francisco with 
New Orleans. Moreover, of greatest 
importance was the fact that many of 
these people came as official delegates ap- 
pointed by the mayors of their cities. 
In some instances the city councils had 
appropriated money for delegates’ ex- 
penses. The reports which these dele- 
gates will make to their home officials 
should prove the strongest sort of im- 
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petus to playground sentiment among 
the men who are in position to turn 
dreams into realities. Chicago’s mag- 
nificent system of recreation centers 
was the attraction which brought 
the national body to the western 
metropolis. To acquaint the whole coun- 
try with the great forward step they 
typify, is alone sufficient to make the con- 
vention count most effectively. The 
culminating event was a play festival on 
Saturday, in which 1,200 people took 
part. Kindergarten games, athletic con- 
tests of older children, and quaint folk 
dances by immigrant peoples made the 
occasion memorable. Chicago people are 
already beginning to talk of making it an 
annual local fixture. The program con- 
tained significant contributions to the 
literature of the playground movement 
by leaders of national prominence. All 
of the papers, as well as an illustrated 
article on the convention and play festi- 
val will be published in the August mag- 
azine number gf CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons. The convention and play 
festival of 1908 will be held in New York. 
All of the officers were re-elected, with 
the exception that Charles L. Hutchinson, 
of Chicago, member of the South Park 
Commission and vice-president of the 
Playground Association of Chicago, was 
elected tredstirer “The officers are sas 
follows: 

Honorary president, Theodore Roosevelt; 
bonorary vice-president, Jacob Riis; presi- 
dent, Dr. Luther Gulick, New York city; 
first vice-president, Henry B. F. Macfarland, 
Washington, D. C.; second vice-president, 
Jane Addams, Chicago, I1l.; third vice-pres- 
jdent, Joseph Lee, Boston, Mass.; treasurer, 
John B. Sleman, Jr., Washington, D.. C.; 
secretary and assistant treasurer, Dr. Henry 
S. Curtis, Washington, D. C. 
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Ronad Mrs. Russell Sage has de- 
Iestiulesy, _ ivered to the. Sage Founda- 
New York. tion securities of a market 


value of $300,000, the income of which 
is to be applied to an institute of patho- 
logy to be carried on in connection with 
the City Hospital and the City Home on 
Blackwell’s Island. The income from 
the securities will be used to pay the 
salaries of the pathologist and his assist- 
ants for the construction and equipment 
of new buildings. It is believed that the 
institute can be built up much in the same 
way as the pathological institute in Frank- 
fort, Germany. Dr. Theodore C. Jane- 
way interested Mrs. Sage and Robert W. 
de Forest, her legal adviser, in the pro- 
ject for such an institute. Dr. Janeway 
wrote to Mr. de Forest on April 15: 


The purpose of the institute is twofold: 
First, research into the problems of disease, 
and more especially the diseases of advanced 
life; secondly, the improvement of the city’s 
poorest sick and aged in two of its largest 
HO SELLULIONS A. 1s) = ; 

No institutions in this country offer such 
unparalleled opportunity for the study of 
diseases of old age, the changes which come 
in heart, kidneys and blood vessels and of 
the diseases of the nervous system as these 
two great city institutions with over 2,000 
inmates. Dr. Welch of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
’ versity in a recent speech drew attention to 
the fact that medical science in the last 
fifty years has been able to increase the ex- 
pectation of life for every individual by 
twelve years, but that this expectation only 
held good before the age of forty, after which 
our expectation of life is no greater than 
that of our forefathers. This, he said, is 
because the prevention of disease has been 
so far through the study and knowledge of 
infectious diseases which kill, especially the 
young. The preventive medicine of the fu- 
ture, he said, must study the causes of the 
organic changes of later life, and learning 
these, know upon what depends the accom- 
plishment of their prevention. But the prob- 
lem must be studied from two sides. The 
study of the character of the changes within 
the organism and of the correlation with the 
phenomena of illness during life can only be 
carried on in such institutions as the city 
hospital, where there are large numbers of 
patients with diseases of this character. 


Mr. de Forest sent to Dr. Janeway a 
few days ago an official notification that 
Mrs. Sage had consented to set aside 
$300,000 for the pathological institute. 
He outlined the plans for its organiza- 
tion. Drs. E. G. and T. C. Janeway are 
to direct it, and associated with them on 
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the board of trustees as ex-officio mem- 
bers are the commissioner of charities 
and the president of the medical board 
of the City Hospital; as individual mem- 
bers, Dr. D. Bryson Delavan, Dr. Simon 
Flexner and Prof. Graham Lusk. 

The medical board of the»City Hos- 
pital held. a special meeting early in the 
week and adopted resolutions thanking 


"Mrs. Sage for the gift and calling atten- 


tion to the fact that it was the first time 
that a municipal hospital in this city has 
been so generously provided for by.a 
private individual. .The medical board 
hoped that others would follow Mrs. 
Sage’s example. 


The New York State Civil 
Service Commission has is- 
sued notice that on July 13 
an examination will be held for the ap- 
pointment of the medical inspector of 
factories asked for by Commissioner 
Sherman of the State Department of La- 
bor and recently approved by the Legis- 
lature and Governor Hughes. The po- 
sition will carry a salary of $2,400 and 
is open to men only who are graduates 
of registered medical colleges. The ap- 
pointee will probably be stationed in New 
York city and travel from there to other 
parts of the state as required. He must 
devote all of his time to his duties, which 
will be to pass upon doubtful questions 
of hygiene and sanitation arising in the 
administration of the factory laws and 
to carry on original research and in- 
vestigations for perfecting the regula- 
tions designed to protect the health of 
factory employes. He should be ac- 
quainted with medical literature and 
authorities, with methods of testing and 
registering the physical development of 
children, and should be competent to test 
air, analyze and determine its impuri- 
ties and their effects, test plumbing, etc., 
and should have some knowledge of 
physics (mechanics), experience in con- 
tagious diseases, sufficient literary ability 
to prepare matter for publication, and 
initiative for research work. The sub- 
jects of examination and relative weights 
are: Medical, scientific and technical 
questions bearing on the duties of the 
position, six; education, experience and 
personal qualifications, four. The ap- 


Medical 
Inspector of 
Factories. 
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pointment is expected October 1, 1907. 
Those wishing to take the examination 
can secure application blanks from the 
chief examiner, State Civil Service Com- 
mission, Albany. Applicants should file 
their applications by July 6. 


Michael On June 16, two years 
Reese yeas . 
Hospital, after the demolition of the 
Chicago. 


old building, the Michael 
Reese Hospital in Chicago, was dedi- 
cated. It is a monument to the philan- 
thropy of Chicago Jews. The building 
is fire proof, modern in its construction 
and its cost, $800,000, represents every 
device and appliance to make it of the 
greatest service. In order to be able to 
dedicate the building free from all debt, 
$300,000 was contributed in less than a 
week. The hospital is to be non-sec- 
- tarian and plans to make it a medium for 
social betterment along the most ap- 
proved lines of hospital extension work, 
are being perfected by the trustees. The 
officers are: President, Edwin G. Fore- 
man; vice-president, Maurice Rosenfeld; 
treasurer, Alfred M. Snydacker ; financial 
secretary, Julius W. Loewenthal; record- 
ing secretary, A. J. Pflamn. 


gearing for , The plans for an expert- 
at Stony. ment which it is hoped will 
Wold. provide. homes and_ the 


means of livelihood for discharged tu- 
berculosis patients are being considered 
by the management of the Stony Woid 
Sanatorium at Lake Kushaqua, in the 
Adirondacks. The sanatorium receives 
women and children (boys not over 
twelve years of age), and if the neces- 
sary funds can be secured it is hoped 
that the future of ex-patients who can 
live in a suitable climate, may not be 
such a cause of anxiety to all concerned 
as is the case when it is necessary for 
them to return to the city to live. Small 
houses will be built and the families of 
the patients installed therein with an 
acre of land to cultivate under the guid- 
ance of an agricultural college graduate, 
giving employment to such members oi 
the families who can adapt themselves 
to the positions available at the sanatori- 
um. A chicken farm has already been 
started and it is felt that the women can 
be employed in such a way as to make 
the work both profitable and healthful. 
From 500 dozen to 900 dozen eggs per 
month are consumed at the sanatorium, 
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and it is difficult to buy strictly fresh 


eges, so that the chicken farm seems 
practical. It is not expected that ex- 
patients shall be depended upon for fi- 
nancial assistance, experience having 
taught the management that persons af- 
flicted with tuberculosis are unable for 
varying periods to undertake definite 
work. For this reason it has been 
found impossible for the sanatorium to 
consider applications from persons who 
desire to work for their board. 
However, in the homes as planned it 
is hoped that the healthy members of the 


families will supplement the patients’ 


work. In order to test the strength of 
the ex-patients, experiment stations are 
to be supplied, work lasting an hour a 
day at first and to be increased at the 
doctor’s discretion. In this way it will 
be possible to ascertain whether they are 
eventually to be able to undertake a 
full day’s work. After this experiment 
has been tried, if it should be found 
that the ex-patient is not able to assume 
work under suitable conditions, it will be 
proven that she certainly cannot return 
to the city and tenement and her family 
will then be removed to the farm colony 
in order that the responsibility may be 
placed where it belongs. 


Nathan Le. Nathan, outags want 

Straus Milk depots began their fifteenth 

Depots. . 
summer season in New 
York on June 17 with the opening of 
eleven additional booths in the parks and 
on the recreation piers, making in all 
seventeen infants’ milk stations at which 
pure milk is put within the reach of 
mothers. The pasteurized milk is sup- 
plied in the nursing bottles either in full 
strength or in modifications adapted to 
the age and condition of the baby, and 
the physician in charge at the depot ad- 
vises mothers as to whether to take the 
“full milk’? or one of the modifications. 
The stations are located as follows: 

151 Avenue ©, 47 Monroe street, 441 West 
Thirty-third street, 329 East Fifty-ninth 
street, 303 Hast 111th street, 38 Macdougal 
street, Battery Park, City Hall Park, Tomp- 
kins Square, Central Park, Mount Morris 
Park; Hebrew Educational Alliance, East 
Broadway and Jefferson street; Recreation 
Pier, East Third street; Recreation Pier, 
East Twenty-fourth street; Recreation Pier, 
Barrow street; Recreation Pier, West Fif- 
tieth street, and Recreation Pier, Hast 112th 
street. 
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A National Committee on 


Vagrants 


O. F. Lewis, 


Superintendent Joint Application Bureau 
New York 


In the preparation of a paper on va- 
grancy conditions in the United States, 
one of the topics in the section on state 
supervision of charitable and correctional 
agencies at the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, the opinions of 
many prominent railroad officials were 
asked, several months ago. Their re- 
plies showed vagrancy on railroads to be 
so serious that it was decided to present, 
by means of a pamphlet, not only the let- 
ters from railroads representing more 
than half the total mileage of the United 
States and Canada, but also letters from 
over one hundred charitable organiza- 
tions and relief societies in the United 
States. At the first section meeting de- 
voted to this subject the paper of the 
writer was presented, with the following 
summary of conclusions: 


(a) Vagrancy is a national problem. 

(b) The treatment of vagrancy for the 
present should be deterrent. 

(c) Our present methods are neither 
sufficiently repressive nor sufficiently helpful. 

(d) Present work tests do not materially 
diminish vagrancy. 

(e) Attempts to prevent vagrancy will be 
far more effective than attempts to cure. 

(f) Able-bodied vagrants must work or be 
imprisoned at hard labor. 

(g) Vagrancy laws should be enforced if 
adequate, amended if inadequate. 

(h) Sentences of vagrants should be ecu- 
mulative. 

(i) Towns lodging vagrants should provide 
for them a separate house, or if they are 
lodged at the almshouse, separate and dis- 
tinct quarters. 

(j) Vagrants should not be lodged in po- 
lice stations. 

(k) A municipal lodging house should he 
established in all cities having a vagrancy 
problem. 

(1) Vagrants trespassing on _ railroads 
should be arrested and imprisoned at hard 
labor. 

(m) Greater co-operation is necessary be- 
tween towns and railroads in prosecuting 
vagrants. 

(n) Railroad trespass laws should be en- 
forced, strengthened or adopted. 

(o) Costs of the prosecution and mainten- 
ance of vagrants should be made a state 
charge. 

(p) Special state police officers should be 
appointed to aid in prosecuting vagrants. 
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(q) In cities troubled with vagrants and 
beggars there should be at least one special 
mendicancy officer, in plain clothes. 

(r) The department of health should pre- 
scribe adequate rules governing the main- 
tenance and supervision of common lodging 
houses. 

(s) Lodging houses maintained by chari- 
table bodies should be models of their class. 

(t) Missions giving food or lodging to des- 
titute men should require in return a rea- 
sonable amount of work, except in special 
cases. 

(u) At least one compulsory labor colony 
for habitual vagrants, with indeterminate 
sentence, should be established in each state. 

(v) At least one hospital for inebriates 
should be established in each state. 

(w) There should be an exchange among 
charitable societies of important facts re- 
garding vagrants. 

(x) Industrial homes and prisoners’ homes 
are helpful agencies in the restoration of 
homeless men or discharged prisoners to 
normal life, but the extent of their ability 
to accomplish such restoration is not clear. 

(y) The relation of state boards of char- 
ity and of control to vagrancy legislation 
and the treatment of vagrants should be ac- 
tive and constructive. 


O, F. LEWIS 


Mr. Lewis’s paper on vagrants, read last week 
at the National Conterence, has created country-wide 
interest in the tramp problem. 


In the subsequent discussion it seemed 
evident that the annoyance and financial 
loss to railroads had not been over-stated. 
Major Pangborn, representing President 
Murray of the Baltimore and Ohio, stated 
with deliberation that railroads frequent- 
ly maintain private graveyards along 
their right-of-way, in which to bury 
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vagrants killed by trains while trespass- 
ing. $25,000,000 would be a conserva- 
tive estimate, according to Major Pang- 
born, of the direct and indirect annual 
financial losses to railroads in the United 
States through railway vagrancy. 

An adjourned meeting was held on the 
following day, at which it became evi- 
dent that vagrancy ought to be treated 
as a national problem, and that the co- 
operation of railroads, state boards of 
charities, public and private charities, the 
press, and individuals should be secured 
to reduce vagrancy, by the enforcement 
of laws, by new legislation, and by mak- 
ing it harder to be a vagrant than to be 
a worker. Perhaps the central fact in 
the minds of those attending the section 
meetings on vagrancy was that each year 
there are more trespassers killed on 
American railroads than the combined 
total of passengers and trainmen killed 
annually ; of these trespassers from one- 
half to three-fourths are vagrants. The 
direct and indirect cost to society from 
slain and maimed vagrants is enormous. 

At the invitation of several persons a 
third meeting was called, to consider the 
possibility of forming a national va- 
grancy committee. Robert W. Hebberd, 
commissioner of public charities of New 
York city, was requested to invite fifteen 
persons to form such a national com- 
mittee. This committee of fifteen per- 
sons appointed a committee on organiza- 
tion, consisting of the following seven 
persons: 

Miss Alice L. Higgins, general secretary 
of the Boston Associated Charities; David B. 
Tilley, a member of the Massachusetts state 
board of charities; William Rhinelander 
Stewart, president of the New York state 
board of charities; O. F. Lewis, superintend- 
ent of the Joint Application Bureau, New 
York city; Harold K. Estabrook of the Phil- 
adelphia Society for Organizing Charity; 
Amos W. Butler, president of this year’s 
national conference of charities and correc- 
tions, and secretary. of the Indiana state 
board of charities; and Raymond Robbins, 
formerly superintendent of the Municipal 
Lodging House, Chicago. 


The committee on organization held 
two meetings, at which the formation of 
a national vagrancy committee, consist- 
ing of from fifty to one hundred persons, 
representative of the various sections of 
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the United States, was discussed. Will- 
iam Rhinelander Stewart was chosen 
chairman of the committee on organiza- 
tion, and O. F. Lewis secretary. The 
committee on organization will soon send 
to the members of the committee of 
fifteen for its suggestions or approval a 
list of about one hundred names. It is 
probable that the national vagrancy com- 
mittee will be called together for or- 
ganization before the end of the summer. 

It is evident that the “tramp question” 
is timely. The-press of the country has 
given remarkable attention to the several 
sessions on vagrancy at the National 
Conference. Editorials and “news 
stories’ have been abundant. It seems 
reasonable to expect that the railroads 
will be important aids to the proposed 
national committee in its work, which 
will at first be devoted to securing in- 
creased co-operation between railroads, 
town and city authorities, boards of chari- 
ties and private and public charities, to 
the end that better legislation and better 
enforcement of laws may be secured. The 
summary of the writer’s conclusions re- 
ferred to above indicates the many possi- 
bilities of the committee’s work. 

The vagrancy question in the United 
States should be carefully studied. Very 
little that is authoritative on this ques- 
tion has been published. The pamphlet 
presented by the writer at the conference 
is simply a brief indication of investiga- 
tions that the committee should make. In 
our present prosperous times we seem to 
have an army of vagrants taking ad- 
vantage of easy means of transportation, 
poorhouses, police station lodgings, mis- 
sions without work-test, and sympathetic 
but often indiscriminate charity. Jail or 
workhouse sentences are short and fre- 
quently spent in idleness. Systematic 
charitable efforts to relieve the homeless 
get little further than the offer of tem- 
porary work in woodyards, municipal 
lodging houses or wayfarers’ lodges. It 
is impossible to learn at present to what 
extent industrial homes and prisoner’s 
homes are, by longer housing of the 
homeless, approaching the solution of the 
vagrancy question. In short we need 
much more knowledge, before the lean 
years of business depression again ap- 
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proach, about the extent of vagrancy and 
the number of unnecessary vagrants we 
have. 
The Hilled and Injured , 

The following figures give an idea of 
the number of tramps killed and injured 
from I901-1905, in comparison with the 
passengers and employes killed and in- 
jured: 


1901—1905. 
Killed. Injured. Total. 
Trespassers ...... 23,964 25,236 49,200 
Passengers ....... 1,960 39,470 41,430 
Employees ....... 16,243 286,047 302,290 


What Railroad Men Say 


President James J. Hill, Great North- 
ern Railroad: “With few exceptions 
local communities do not assist railroad com- 
panies in attacking the tramp nuisance. An 
effective remedy must begin with co-opera- 
tion between the railroad and the-authorities 
of every community through which it passes. 
There should be confinement at hard labor 
for a fixed term for every tramp. There 
should be no more suspended sentences on 
account of leaving town. When a commun- 
ity passes men on to the next village or 
town, and all its neighbors are doing the 
same thing, the community receives exactly 
as much refuse as it gets rid of.” 

President McCrea, Pennsylvania Railroad: 
“In 1906, 900 vagrants arrested for trespas- 
sing on the Pennsylvania railroad lines were 
only a small proportion of the total number 
of vagrants constantly traveling over this 
railroad.” 

President Murray, Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad: “It is a fair presumption that 
seventy-five per cent of killed and injured 
trespassers are vagrants.” 

R. C. Richards, general claim agent, Chi- 
cago & North Western R. R.: ‘Every claim 
agent of any experience will say that gener- 
ally the injuries are of a serious nature and 
result in the injured person becoming a 
charge either on his friends or on the pub- 
lic; and in many instances, unfortunately, 
this trespasser is a child.” 

Second Vice-President A. J. Culver, Dela- 
ware and Hudson Railroad: “If the cost of 
prosecution of vagrants and their mainten- 
ance if convicted were made a state charge 
instead of a town charge, conviction with 
hard manual labor during the term of their 
confinement would probably be facilitated.” 

General Manager F. B. Harriman, Illinois 
Central Railroad: “Railroads cannot alone 
compel the enforcement of laws without in- 
curring much expense.” 

General Manager M. B. Cutter, Lehigh 
Valley Railroad: “There is nothing specially 
applicable in the laws of New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania prohibiting illegal 
train riding.” 
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What the Newspapers Say 


On June 23 the New York Herald 
printed the following comments on_ the 
tramp problem as viewed by some of the 
leading papers of the country: 


New York World.—‘“‘The difficulty with 
curing the tramp problem is partly legal. 
If a gentleman has leisure by temperament 
and a taste for travel, how are you going to 
blast his predestined career? How prove 
that he is not always hastening to a job in 
the next county? Jail in winter is no de- 
terrent; in summer it is at worst an annoy- 
ance.” 


Boston Herald.—‘‘It would seem that in 
this age of widespread charitable aid for 
needy families the head of the family often 
gets encouragement to let his wife and chil- 
dren receive aid from charity while he basks 
in idleness or worse. If these gentry could 
be classed with the intentional vagrants and 
compelled to work it would be a relief to the 
community.” 


Washington Herald.—‘It is no answer to 
the problem to say that the tramps are crim- 
inals, for there are criminals in high places 
also—criminals with nothing like the in- 
centive to crime that the friendless wanderer 
has. What is needed before the tramp prob- 
lem can hope for solution is faith in the 
instinct to right in the individual.” 


Philadelphia Record.—‘‘A partial if not an 
adequate remedy for the tramp evil is in pro- 
viding employment for such as are willing 
to work, as is done in Germany and some 
other European states with considerable suc- 
cess. The next step is to arrest the lusty 
vagrant wherever found and compel him to 
work until he acquires habits of honest 
industry.” 


Chicago Tribune—Chicago has. gained 
during the last six months new machinery 
for administering justice. It has a mayor 
who is not catering to the hobo element for 
votes. Here and now is the place and time 
to begin the end of the tramp era in Ameri- 
can history, and incidentally of the slaughter 
of trespassers. The police should arrest 
every tramp who reaches Chicago on a 
freight train.” 


Philadelphia Press—‘“In the city and out 
these vagrants perpetually sink to crime, 
make railroads dangerous, fill country roads 
with nameless perils, organize in gangs, tor- 
ture the old and solitary, plunder houses 
and nothing is done. The state police, which 
might begin a patrol of main railroad lines, 
goes on comfortably drilling and doing noth- 
ing. Neither do local authorities. Then 
we wonder crime increases.”’ 
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Social Legislation in North 
Carolina 


Daisy Denson 
Secretary Board of Public Charities 
of North Carolina 


North Carolina is progressing rapidly 
under the industrial changes which are 
fast building a new South, a South of 
which we shall be proud, and into which 
the memories and beauties of the old days 
are being woven, giving it a color and 
a tone; it will be a virile South still re- 
taining the highest ideals of the past but 
facing the future and determined to con- 
quer it. The record of North Carolina 
during the last session of the Assembly 
is worthy of note in respect to the 
position of social legislation. In’ ad- 
dition to increased appropriations for all 


institutions, a special appropriation of . 


$500,000 was made for “the care and 
accommodation of all mental defectives, 
including epileptics, dangerous, violent 
and indigent idiots, and all incurable as 
well as curable insane, all insane and 
imbecile Croatan Indians and all other 
mental defectives whose condition is such 
that in the opinion of the hospital au- 
thorities they require hospital treatment 
and can be advantageously treated in 
such a colony.” The expenditure of this 
sum is in the hands of a special hospital 
commission. The commission is author- 
ized {0 purchase lands, order <re- 
pairs and improvements at the present 
institutions and may add to these 
or establish a distinct institution. A 
special sum of $5,000 annually was 
voted for a tuberculosis ward or cottage 
at Morganton. A law passed estab- 
lishing the North Carolina Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium, $15,000 to build and $5,000 
annually for support. Another law of 
wide reaching effect was passed which 
requires the county commissioners in all 
counties to provide for and keep sepa- 
rate tuberculosis prisoners in all jails, 
camps or places of detention, when such 
prisoners have been examined by the 
county superintendent of health; and the 
commissioners must require such exam- 
ination if there is any reason to suspect 
disease. The child labor law was strength- 
ened, prohibiting night work for 
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children under fourteen and raising the 
age limit to thirteen for the illiterate. 
It is an improvement upon the present 
law and its passage was helped by the 
manufacturers. A tentative compulsory 
school attendance law was passed. Some 
counties were excepted but it enables the 
majority to apply the law to the public 
schools when the demand is backed by 
public sentiment. Provision was made 
for a system of high schools in those 
counties which desire it and will vote a 
portion of the funds required for the pur- 
pose. An eastern training school for 
teachers and a school of technology 
were established. Appropriations to the 
state university and colleges were largely 
increased and a compulsory school attend- 
ance law was passed for the white deaf of 
the state. We have at last the beginning of 
a reform school for delinquent children. 
It is a semi-public institution and the 
appropriation is only $5,000 per annum 
from the state, but the women of the 
state will increase this amount. The law 
provides a state committee to investigate 
the entire subject and make a report to 
the governor by September, 1907. The 
management will be in the hands of the 
women who will compose the majority 
of the directors. The governor appoints 
a certain number of these; he visits and 
requires reports from the institution and 
has other authority. This is the first 
institution receiving help from the state 
with women on the board of directors. 
It is hoped that they may so demonstrate 
their ability to serve that they may be 
called to act upon other boards dealing 
with women and children. Another hope 
is that the object lesson of the reform 
school may so influence public opinion 
that a different policy in some respects 
may be pursued in regard to our prison- 
ers. The school is to be known as the 
Stonewall Jackson Manual Training and 
Industrial School and the name of Mrs. 
Jackson, widow of our illustrious Con- 
federate general, heads the list of direct- 
ors. There is also a special appropria- 
tion for the Soldiers’ Home and the pen- 
sions to confederate veterans have been 
increased to $400,000 per annum, $125,- 
000 per annum more than heretofore. 
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Fighting with His Eyes 
Shut 


Winifred Holt 
Secretary of the New York Association 
for the Blind 


Busily at work making brooms in the 
shop of the New York Association for 
the Blind is an old veteran of the Prus- 
sian war, now blind and deaf, but firm 
in the belief that, “if one has courage, 
one can fight with his eyes shut.” An 
adventurous life story he has to tell,— 
a story of war and travel and accident 
and failure redeemed through a chance 
to work. The son of a German ship- 
builder, in his youth he was taught me- 
chanics. He left the gymnasium early 
and traveled in the Holy Land and 
Japan, and finally, after a thrilling ship- 
wreck in the Yellow Sea, arrived penni- 
less at San Francisco. He started to 
walk to New York and after an ad- 
venturous seven months arrived there and 
sailed for Germany, where he landed 
after the outbreak of the war of 1866. 
He immediately volunteered, became a 
sergeant, joined the engineer corps and 
was employed in the erection of bridges. 
He fought in the battles of Worth and 
Sedan and did not quit the service until 
1871, after 300 days of consecutive fight- 
ing, when he returned from the war deaf- 
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ened by a charge of artillery and became 
a manufacturer of locks. Soon after 
his eye was injured by a piece of steel 
and a serious illness followed. In 1884 
the one eye had to be removed and some 
time later he came to America, leaving 
his wife in Germany. In New York he 
obtained employment as a machinist and 
after a time lost the sight of the other 
eye and was forced to go to a hospital. 
His savings had been spent in the effort 
to preserve his sight. He was friend- 
less, unable to speak the language and 
soon drifted to a public institution ; while 
there he learned of his wife’s death in 
Germany. 

After an interval of discouragement 
and helplessness he heard of the New 
York Association for the Blind and with 
twenty-seven cents in his pocket came 
to its office, saying “I do not care how 
much [I earn, but I must work again and 


‘live again.” 


Although old, and since his blindness 
utterly untrained, the following day he 
entered the shop of the association. Here 
he was taught broom making and now 
he has the satisfaction of paying for his 
food and lodging and of being no longer 
an object of the city’s charity. A well- 
to-do blind co-operator of the association 
has constituted himself the chief friend 
and adviser of the old veteran. These 
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the court and the prison in Les Miserables 
and of the heroic Valjean; we cannot forget 
the wonderful skill with which Anatole 
France has shown how the police and the 
court and the prison and an unforgiving so- 
ciety could make a criminal out of Crain- 
quebille. Rejane by her vivid acting in La 
Robe Rouge has given uistinction to a play 
which turns on the rusty hinge of the law, 
in which the ambitious attorney, the sleuth 
on the wrong trail, the harsh and inexor- 
able legal record of a youthful indiscretion 
all logically lead to a crime such as Archie 
committed when he slew the man who was 
hounding him. 

The Turn of the Balance is a_ powerful 
story written by a skillful hand. The reader 
unfamiliar in this field asks, how much of it 
is true and the answer must be that all of 
it is true sometimes; but thank heaven not 
always. Nothing in the tale is impossible 
or improbable; it sticks close to a grim and 
terrible reality. It is not hard to find the 
perfunctory judge guessing at the length of 
the sentence, the brutal Danner, the abom- 
inable jails, dark, damp, and alive with ver- 
min, the wretched place misnamed a work- 
house; the grim penitentiary, the hard task- 
master, the cruel keeper, the unforgiving 
world which the discharged prisoner must 
often face when he has served his time. 
Hardly a defect of our penal system seems 
to have escaped the author. He even darts 
reproaches at the statistical, inquisitive char- 
ity organization society, at the conventional 
clergyman, the pedantic physician, and the 
pseudo-scientific criminologist. Gordon Mar- 
riott and Elizabeth Ward are the two noble 
characters who light up the dark picture, 
and save the book from hopeless pessimism. 
In these characters and from time to time 
throughout the book, we get the suggestion 
of a more excellent way, we feel the quality 
of mercy and the potency of love, to deal 
with problems and conditions with which a 
blind, traditional justice grapples in vain. 
The justification of Mr. Whitlock’s story is 
that he arraigns a system, a spirit, a drastic 
legal tradition which has proved its inutility 
by making more criminals than it has ever 
repressed. Some day society will fully wake 
up to the absurdity and inhumanity of per- 
petuating a method of treating offenders 
which makes them worse than they were be- 
fore, 

Already light is shining in the darkness. 
Many of our policemen are grafters, but not 
all; a great number of our jails are abomin- 
able, but not all. Had Archie and Graves 
lived in New York or Massachusetts, they 
might have been put on probation and saved 
from the stigma of prison life. The lock 
step and the striped suit and the contract 
system have been abolished in some of our 
prisons, and at their head we may find war- 
dens as noble as the man whom Spielhagen 
has described in his Hammer and Amboss. 
The parole system is gradually changing the 
attitude of society towards the discharged 
prisoner. With confidence it may be said 
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that no young man coming out of Elmira 
or Concord will ever lack a helping hand or 
hearty encouragement if he is determined to 
do right. There are enlightened judges, too, 
and rational and human public prosecutors 
who are giving the weight of their influence 
to the development of the juvenile court, to 
probation for adults, to the indeterminate 
sentence and a reformatory system. They 
are helping to turn the balance the other 
way. The new penology represents a better 
method and a nobler spirit, but this novel 
shows us how much is yet to be done before 
»the old method and the old spirit can be dis- 
placed. 


'*The Turn of the Balance, By Brand Whitlock. 
Indianapolis:—The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Booker T. Washington on 
Frederick Douglass 
Archibald A, Hill 


A life of Frederick Douglass by Booker T. 
Washington is interesting both because of 
the subject and the author. It is perhaps 
inevitable that the present leader of the 
Negro race in America should write of their 
dead leader more as an advocate than as a 
historian, but this advocacy shows a gener- 
osity of appreciation which is one of the 
charms of the book. 

Frederick Augustus Washington Bailey 
was born in Maryland of a black mother and 
an unknown white father. The story of his 
childhood and youth is picturesque and in- © 
teresting. He experienced the best and the 
worst of slavery, had devoted white as well 
as Negro friends, had good masters and 
cruel ones, but each experience, good or bad, 
deepened his desire for freedom. 

When he was twenty-one years old, by a 
bold use of a sailor’s certificate, he fled 
north and safely reached New York. He ap- 
pealed for help to the New York members 
of the underground, railway, who decided 
that, as he had learned the trade of a ship 
caulker, he should go to New Bedford, Mass. 
It was thought the shipyards there would 
furnish him work; but in this he was dis- 
appointed, for race prejudice ran so high 
that the other workmen declared they would 
quit in a body rather than work with a Negro. 
After reading The Lady of the Lake, he took 
the name of Douglass. 

In 1841 he went to the abolition conven- 
tion at Nantucket. That brought him to 
the notice of William Lloyd Garrison and 
started him on his career as an anti-slavery 
speaker. The appearance of the unknown 
escaped slave in this convention is one of the 
most dramatic events in his history and is 
dramatically told. 

To bring the book well within the scope 
of the series in which it appears, such sub- 
*REDPRICK DouGLaAss, by Booker T. Washing- 
ton. American Crisis Biographies, George W. 
Jacobs & Co. Pp. 351. Price $1.25. This book 


may be purchased at publisher’s price through 
the office of CHARITINS AND THE COMMONS. " 
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jects-as The Genesis of the Anti-Slavery 
Agitation, The Fugitive Slave Law, The Un- 
.derground Railway, The Free Soil Movement 
and Reconstruction are each given a chapter. 

In his preface Dr. Washington states that 
the book will fail of its purpose if it revives 
any of the bitterness of the past and it must 
be said that he has, in the main, helped the 
people of all sections to a better understand- 
ing. In the chapter called Slavery and Anti- 
Slavery, he has again shown that slavery 
was a national evil: “Not the South alone, 
but the entire nation, was interested directly 
or indirectly in preserving the integrity and 
maintaining the economic value of slave 
labor. ... In the early days of the institu- 
tion, the North was quite as willing to legal- 
ize and protect slavery as the South, and 
continued to do so as long as it paid and 
was practical.” Though placing this respon- 
sibility upon the whole nation, he gives to 
the North the credit that is its due for creat- 
ing the sentiment that made slavery impos- 
sible quite as much as did the force of arms. 
The chapters on the underground railway 
and kindred subjects are the most interest- 
ing. That dealing with reconstruction is the 
least satisfactory. It is natural that the 
evils of that distressful time should be seen 
from the standpoint of the Negro, though 
Dr. Washington realizes that the southern 
white man was inevitably in no frame of 
mind to receive the ministrations of the 
“Freedmen’s Bureau,” even had that bureau 
been always wisely managed. The evils of 
reconstruction were more galling for the 
southern white man to bear than for the 
Negro, though naturally they are not so 
lasting. One of his sentences, however, is 
particularly illuminating. He says, “The 
North expected too much of him (the Negro) 
and his ex-masters too little.” 

The glimpses given throughout the book 
of Frederick Douglass’s understanding of the 
educational needs of his people are interest- 
ing at this time. Despite being prevented 
from working at his trade in New Bedford, 
he saw that his race needed industrial train- 
ing. In 1853, he urged Harriet Beecher 
Stowe to found an industrial institution for 
colored people. He said, “We must become 
mechanics; we must build as well as live in 
houses; we must make as well as use furni- 
ture; we must construct bridges as well as 
pass over them, before we can properly live 
or be respected by our fellowmen.” Of all 
the public addresses quoted in the book, that 
given before the Tennessee Colored Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical Association in 1873 
is the most appealing. It abounds in good 
sense and genuine understanding of the 
“Tf you have a few acres, 
stick to them .... There is no work that 
men are required to do which they cannot 
do better and more economically with educa- 
tion than without it..... You had better 
endeavor to remove the evil from your door 
than to move and leave it there. . . . People 
are about as good in your neighborhood as 
anywhere else in the world and may need 
you to make them better.” 
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The Poor Law of Con- 


necticut’ 
Prof. William B. Bailey 


In. the volume under consideration Dr. 
Capen has made a careful study of the stat- 
utes and legal decisions on the subject of 
the relief of the poor from the earliest days 
of the colony to 1903. The authority to each 
statement is given in a footnote and in many 
cases quotations are made from the original. 
The arrangement of the index is elaborate 
and scientific, .covering nearly fifty pages. 


There is an index of decisions, of public 
statutes, and of subjects. In addition is a 
bibliography chronologically arranged. 


Much care has been taken to make a valu- 
able book of reference and a first-class piece 
of work has been the result. 

The period covered by the investigation 
has been divided into five sections: Harly 
Colonial Period, 1634-1712; Late Colonial Pe- 
riod, 1713-1784; Period of Interpretation and 
Completion, 1784-1838; Institutional Period, 
1838-1875; Period of Special Legislation, 
1875--1903. Each period is treated under five 
heads: I, Chief Characteristic; II, Preventive 
Measures; III, Methods of Relief; IV, Spe- 
cial Legislation; V, Summary. The body of 
the book closes with a short chapter in 
which the lessons to be drawn from Con- 
necticut’s experiments are ably stated. 


Early Colonial Period, 1634-1712 


From the beginning it has been the policy 
of Connecticut that the provision for the poor 
is a town matter. The colony at times gave 
assistance but the greater share of the bur- 
aen fell upon the town. In order that needy 
and undesirable persons might not gain res- 
idence, no inhabitant was admitted except 
by vote of the town, although, if a person 
was allowed to remain for three months 
without being warned to depart, the town 
was bound to support him in case of sick- 
ness. In order that idleness might not be 
a cause of much poverty in the colony it 
was ordered in 1650 ‘‘that no person, house- 
holder or other, shall spend his time idly or 
unprofitably, under pain of such punish- 
ment as the court shall think meet to inflict.” 
Except for two years under Governor An- 
dros no attempt was made to render the poor 
self-supporting by providing them with work, 
but outdoor relief was given by the select- 
men to the needy persons. 

The first law with regard to the insane 
was passed in 1699. when the selectmen were 
authorized to care for the insane and idiotic 
in a suitable manner, although there was 
no specification with regard to the method 
to be employed. If children were being 
brought up under unsuitable conditions the 
sole remedy was that they be apprenticed 


1The Historical Development of the Poor Law of 
Connecticut, by Edward Warren Capen, Ph.D., New 
York. The Columbia University Press. 1905. 525pp. 
Volume XXIT of the Columbia Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law. 
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to masters, boys until they were of age, and 
girls until their marriage within this time. 
Since the population at this time was small, 
and, in general, self-supporting, the lack of 
suitable accommodation was not severely 
felt, although tramps and vagabonds were 
peginning to cause trouble. 


Late Colonial Period, 1713-1784 


By a law of 1713 there was made for the 
first time a sharp distinction between the 
deserving poor and “idle persons, vagabonds, 
and sturdy beggars.” 
class should “be stripped naked from the 
middle upward, and..... openly whipped 
on his or their naked body, not exceeding 
the number of fifteen stripes.” He was then 
given a testimonial of bad character and or- 
dered to leave the town. 

In 1727 it was enacted that a workhouse 
for the colony be erected at Hartford where 
idlers and tramps, petty offenders, stubborn 
children and the insane should be confined. 
Unless the warrant otherwise directed, each 
person was to receive not more than ten 
stripes upon arrival. The inmates were to 
labor and it was expected that the work- 
house would be at least self-supporting, but 
this hope was never realized. To add one 
more class to the motley collection of in- 
mates, by a law of 1730, sheriffs were ordered 
to send life prisoners from the county jails 
to this workhouse. In 1750 each county was 
ordered to provide a house of correction. 

During this period the laws of settlement 
were made easier, and by limitation of the 
power of removal, settlement by commorancy 
might be secured by a residence of twelve 
months. No radical change was made in 
the provision for the poor and the only 
way in which they might be cared for was 
by putting them out in service or assisting 
them in their homes. 


Period of Interpretation and Completion 
1784-1838 


After the new state constitution of 1818 
was adopted, it was decided in 1821 “to omit 
all statutes, and parts of statutes...... 
directly repealed, or superseded by new pro- 
visions, or .... obsolete by the change of 
manners and customs, or inconsistent with 
the sentiments of the age, or repugnant to 
the principles and spirit of the constitution.” 

For the first time in more than a century 
the attempt was made to reduce the amount 
of poverty due to intemperance by making 
it unlawful to sell liquor to any persons 
who were stated by the civil authorities of 
the town to be likely to be reduced to want 
by excessive drinking. 

By the law of 1821 there were three legal 
methods of caring for the poor—in the home 
of the recipient, in the almshouse or other 
place designated by the town, or by the con- 
tractor for, the town poor. In no case was 
the state to reimburse a town for the sup- 
port of a pauper who had been born in Con- 
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necticut or in an adjoining state, or who had 
ever been an inhabitant of any Connecticut 
town. 

In 1826 the first public hospital was estab- 
lished in New Haven. The hospital was to 
be a charitable institution and patients be- 
longing to Connecticut were in all cases to 
be preferred. No appropriation was made at 
that time for the hospital, and no other hos- 
pital was chartered until after 1838. 

In 1813 each of the towns individually or 
any two or more towns jointly were empow- 
ered to erect and maintain workhouses, to 
which beggars and vagrants, those who de- 
serted or failed to support their families, 
fakirs, prostitutes and drunkards were to be 
sentenced. 

In 1797 it was forbidden to confine the in- 
sane in jails and until the end of this period 
there was no public place in which the in- 
sane, not criminal, might be confined. In 
1824 a charter was granted for the erection 
of the Retreat for the Insane in Hartford. 
This was to be a private institution under 
state supervision. The retreat was intended 
for tnose who could pay for the treatment, 
but in 1830 the directors authorized the re- 
ception of not more than ten state patients 
at a charge of two dollars per week. 

In 1837 the governor was appointed a com- 
missioner to select certain needy deaf and 
dumb persons between the ages of twelve 
and twenty-five, who should be educated at 
the asylum in Hartford, but the expense was 
not to be greater than $2,000 a year. 

Authority was also granted for the incor- | 
poration of six orphan asylums but in no 
ease was public support given to them. 
Laws were also passed for the protection of 
children employed in factories. ; 

“The most interesting feature of the pe- 
riod was the change in the basis of poor 
relief. In 1874 the system was a combina- 
tion of town and state aid; in 1838 it was 
almost exclusively a town system. In fact, 
in 1837, before state aid was granted for 
the education of the deaf and dumb, the sys- 
tem was perhaps the nearest approach to 
the purely town system that could be found 
in America. In the colonial period the sys- 
tem was incomplete, but by 1837 it had been 
rounded out with comparative fulness; yet 
the only aid given by the state was to sick 
strangers within the first three months of 
their residence in a town. From then until 
1904 there has been a steady increase in 
state aid and, while the basis is still the town 
system, there have been added to it many 
forms of aid by the state.” 


Institutional Period, 1838-1875 


During this period much more was done 
for certain special classes: Not only were 
several state institutions established, but 
state aid was given to several private ones 
which were at this time incorporated. 

In 1875 a law was passed by which any 
person could complain to the selectmen that 
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a father, mother, husband, wife or child 
was addicted to the use of intoxicating 
liquor. These officers must notify the li- 
censed liquor dealers to cease selling to the 
person complained of, and if the order was 
not obeyed the license could be revoked. 
During this period three asylums for the 
treatment of inebriates were incorporated. 
Two of these were private and one public. 

There were two special committees ap- 
pointed to investigate the system of poor re- 
lief in the state and both advised the substi- 
tution of the county system for the town sys- 
tem in use at the time, but the force of cus- 
tom was so strong that no change was made. 
The committee of 1851 estimated that the 
total public cost of the pauperism in the 
state at that time was $99,350.05, or about 
32.7 per cent. of all the expenses of the 
towns and 28 per cent. of the total expend- 
itures of state and towns. 3,681 paupers 
had been aided or supported during the year. 
On the basis of the report made by the com- 
mittee appointed in 1874, the increase in 
the number of paupers in twenty-three years 
amounted to 91 per cent., while the cost of 
their maintenance had increased 250 per 
cent. 

By a series of acts the workhouses became 
gradually merged with the jails although 
separate workhouses might be maintained. 
During this period the first of the state sub- 
sidies was granted to the hospitals which 
had been established during the preceding 
period. 

In 1873 the state board of charities was 
established by law. It was to consist of 
three men and two women, appointed by the 
governor. It is their duty “to visit and in- 
spect all institutions in this state, both pub- 
lic and private, in which persons are de- 
tained by compulsion for penal, reforma- 
tory, sanitary or humanitarian purposes, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the in- 
mates of such institutions are properly 
treated, and... . to ascertain whether any 
of such inmates have been unjustly placed 
or are improperly held in such institutions.” 
The board was to make an annual report to 
the governor, stating the results of their 
investigations and making suggestions for 
new legislation. The members were to 
serve without pay, but their expenses were 
to be allowed them. Unfortunately there 
was no provision in the law for hired em- 
ployes. 

As early as 1840 an investigating commit- 
tee had recommended the erection of a state 
asylum for the insane at Middletown, but the 
directors of the Retreat for the Insane at 
Hartford had made a proposition to the state 
to board the pauper insane at an expense to 
‘the state not to exceed $2.50 per week for 
each patient. This seemed at the time the 
most suitable plan, and was continued until 
1869. The numbers of the insane increased 
rapidly and in 1866 an act was passed to cre- 
ate The General Hospital for the Insane. 
This was opened at Middletown in 1868. 
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The size of the hospital was increased from 
time to time and in 1874 the average popu- 
lation of the hospital was 339.51 during that 
year. 

In 1855 a commission was appointed to in- 
vestigate the treatment of the idiotic and 
feeble-minded in the state. Conditions were 
found to be extremely bad. “In one instance, 
where a pauper female idiot lived in one 
town, the town authorities hired an idiot be- 
longing to another town, and not then a pau- 
per, to marry her, and the result has been 
that the town to which the male idiot be- 
longs has for many years had to support 
the pair, and three idiot children.” The 
commission recommended the erection of a 
school for idiots to accommodate 100 pupils. 
This was defeated but in 1859 Dr. H. M. 
Knight established at Lakeville a school for 
imbeciles, which in 1860 was subsidized by 
the state. 

In 1838 the governor was given authority 
to select blind paupers under the age of 
twenty-five to be educated for a term not 
exceeding five years at the New England In- 
stitution for the Blind at Boston. The pro- 
visions of the act were altered from time 
to time and in 1874 the state was annually 
expending $6,000 for the education of the 
blind. 

In 1856 the State Reform School was op- 
ened at Meriden for boys, and the Industrial 
School for Girls, at Middletown in 1870. By 
an act of 1864 it was made legal to give 
children in adoption, whereas binding them 
out as apprentices had formerly been the 
only method. Laws were also passed re- 
quiring the attendance of children at school 
to the age of fourteen, and limiting the 
hours during which cnildren could be em- 
ployed in factories. 


Period of Special Legislation, 1875-1903 


The laws of settlement have been much 
simplified, and as long as a person is Sself- 
supporting he is not in danger of being 
warned to leave. Additional laws to pre- 
vent drunkenness have been passed but their 
enforcement is lax. In order to prevent the 
multiplication of the unfit a new preventive 
measure was enacted in 1895, by which no 
epileptic, imbecile or feeble-eminded man or 
woman shall intermarry or live together as 
husband or wife when the woman is less 
than forty-five, unless they were married be- 
fore July 31, 1895. 

It is still the duty of each town to sup- 
port its own poor. A favorite method had 
been to turn them over to the lowest bid- 
der. This had opened the way to so many 
abuses that the practice was ordered dis- 
continued after January 1, 1887. At present 
each town must support its paupers “in an 
almshouse or other place or places provided”’ 
by it. It is permissible to grant outdoor 
relief where only partial support is re- 
quired. Since 1901 it has been made pos- 
sible for adjoining towns to unite in the 
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erection and maintenance of a common 
almshouse. 

So long as the town system prevails it 
will be impossible to properly classify and 
separate the inmates on account of the ex- 
pense involved, and it is out of the question 
to pay salaries large enough to attract high- 
class superintendents and keepers. One 
great obstacle which has stood in the way 
of the county system has been the fact that 
much of the almshouse property of the towns 
would be rendered valueless unless it could 
be sold. The legislation with regard to vag- 
rants is particularly bad, and Connecticut 
has become the goal and refuge of tramps 
who are driven from the neighboring states 
by their more stringent laws. 

The State Board of Charities is still in 
existence, and, since 1884, has been permit- 
ted to hire a paid secretary who gives his 
entire time to the duties of its office. The 
state has continued its policy of granting as- 
sistance to the hospitals in different cities, 
and there is a continual struggle for larger 
appropriations. The state continued to en- 
large the insane asylum at Middletown un- 
til convinced that the limit of economical 
administration had been. reached, and in 
1903 provided for a second institution at 
Norwich. Provision for the sick and the in- 
sane are now fairly satisfactory. 

Imbeciles are: still cared for at Lakeville, 
where the school at present has accommo- 
dations for 200. The deaf and dumb are 
cared for in the American School at Hart- 
ford and the Mystic Oral School. With re- 
gard to the blind the state uses the Connect- 
icut Institute and Industrial Home for the 
Blind as a sort of kindergarten to fit chil- 
dren for the Perkins Institution. 

Before 1875 there was no place for chil- 
dren who ought not to be left in their homes 
except the almshouses or the industrial and 
reform schools intended for incipient crim- 
inals. Since 1884 each county must main- 
tain a home where children can be tem- 
porarily placed until a well-selected family 
home can be found for them. The catholics 
claim that some of the church institutions 
should be subsidized since, in some cases, 
catholic children have been placed in prot- 
estant homes. The girls’ industrial school 
and the boys’ reform school are both in 
existence, but the former has been much 
more satisfactorily conducted than the lat- 
ter. The laws with regard to the education 
and employment of children have been made 
more strict. 

The town system is well fitted to care for 
the true pauper for it places the responsi- 
bility where it belongs, and enables the in- 
vestigation of each case to be made by local 
officials who are acquainted with the appli- 
cant, but for the care of special classes it 
has proved inadequate. The system of out- 
door relief used so largely in many towns 
is distinctly bad, and encourages the pauper 
to derend upon the public treasury. 
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“Connecticut has not made large use of 
state institutions and its experience with 
them has not been altogether a happy one. 
While the state insane hospital has been well 
managed, the other state institution, the 
boys’ school, has been very far from the 
ideal. On the other hand, the girls’ school 
and the school for imbeciles both under pri- 
vate corporations, have been well conducted. 
It is very likely that the expense has been 
less than it would have been under state 
control. When it comes to more general 
institutions, like hospitals, the develop- 
ment of the last twenty-five years has point- 
ed to the conclusion that when once sub- 
sidies have been granted, there is no stop- 
ping. The aid will increase and new claim- 
ants for assistance will appear. It is next 
to impossible to proportion the amounts to 
the actual services performed. The growth 
of the county homes and the clamorous de- 
mands of private asylums for state money 
point in the same direction.” 


Notes 


New Harlem Hospital, New York.—The 
new Harlem Hospital at 136th street and 
Lenox avenue was dedicated on June 16. 
The hospital is under the management of 
Miss Sara A. Gainsforth, who has been su- 
perintendent for the past fourteen years. 
‘The house physician is Dr. W. Reade, and 
the house surgeon Dr. Leopold Berliner. The 
general superintendent is Dr. Armstrong. 
The new structure, which occupies an ideal 
site, has cost the city about $624,000, exclu- 
sive of equipment and grounds and can ac- 
commodate 150 patients. There is still room 
for another building and in a few years a 
house for the nurses will be erected. 


People’s Institute Marine League—The 
People’s Institute Marine League was re- 
cently formed in New York city. The pur- 
pose of the league is to study the condition 
of boats that leave the port of New York, 
especially excursion boats, investigate exist- 
ing laws and promote in every possible way 
the Letterment of conditions. 


Fifth Street Settlement—Plans are un- 
der way for raising $30,000 for a new home 
for the Fifth Street Settlement, Milwaukee. 
It is proposed to purchase a site and have 
a suitable building erected upon it, which 
will be ready for occupancy by May 1, 1908. 
The present structure at 499 Fifth street 
is now wholly inadequate for the demands 
made upon it. It has been decided to issue 
3,000 shares at $10 a share and for the pur- 
pose of erecting and maintaining a home 
the Settlement Realty company has been 
incorporated by Benjamin Poss, Joseph 
Hirschberg, Charles B. Weil and Leon Kat- 
zenstein aS a committee in behalf of all in- 
terested in the project. The burden of re- 
sponsibility in the new undertaking will 
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rest upon an executive committee, since the 
board of directors of the settlement is made 
up of women. Assistant City Attorney Poss 
is chairman of this committee. To promote 
interest in settlement work and assist in the 
subscription campaign a meeting of 100 
young women was held recently at the Hotel 
Pfister. Miss Sylvia Aarons presided, and 
was elected president of the organization to 
_be known as the Women’s Settlement Aux- 
iliary. 

Federated Jewish Charities, Philadelphia. 
—Philadelphia finds federation of Jewish 
Charities a success. The membership roll 
for the year just closed-shows 2,158 mem- 
bers, an increase of over 300 from the first 
year, and six per cent for the one year just 
past. Appropriations of $139,000 to twelve 
societies have been made and a surplus is 
shown of $11,259. The following officers were 


elected: Jacob Gimbel, president; Benja- 
min W. Fleisher, first vice president; Ed- 
ward Loeb, second vice president; Morris 


Dannenbaum, treasurer; Isaiah B. Langstad- 
ter, secretary. 


St. Louis’s Jewish Educational Alliance.— 
A bewildering array of activities are con- 
ducted by the Jewish Educational Alliance 
of St. Louis. From classes for immigrants 
for children, and for men, through the mazes 
of cooking classes, sewing, dressmaking, 
music, dancing classes, to the legal aid bu- 
reau, the day nursery, kindergarten, library, 
lectures and concerts, a well organized plan 
is being followed. A choral society for men 
and women, a glee club for boys and girls, 
and a violin orchestra, supplement the music 
classes and assist. The concert series shows 
programs which outline the development of 
music. They are very wisely, for the most 
part devoted to one composer at a time and 
are accompanied by explanatory lectures. 
All that an institution thoroughly desirous 
of being a social force can do, is being at- 
tempted here after careful study and with 
earnest effort. The president is David Trei- 
chlinger and the superintendent is Philip 
Seman. The lecture course covers all-pres- 
ent day social topics and includes talks on 
architecture, electricity, civics, juvenile 
courtse, socialism, various literary and his- 
torical topics; a few lectures are given in 
German. The total registration in all de- 
partments for one year was 4,908. There 
are twenty-eight classes in the industrial 
school, four classes in the kindergarten, 
seventy-three cluks and classes in the club 
department, a woman’s club room and a 
boys’ game room. A series of Sunday after- 
noon entertainments for children is in course 
of preparation. 


Boarding Homes for Working Girls —The 
movement to estabiish boarding homes for 
working girls hag taken root in the Council 
of Jewish Women and sections all over the 
country are taking the work under consid- 
eration. Philadelphia started with the Re- 
becca Gratz Home, and Cleveland is ready 
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to establish one in that city. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Cleveland section, the 
president, Mrs. A. Wiener, reported that the 
section had taken an option on _ property 
and as she announced several donations, the 
home is in sight. 


National Purity Oongress. — Announce- 
ments have been issued for the National 
Purity Congress to convene in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, October 31st to November 6th, 
1907. This Congress will be held under the 
auspices of the National Purity Federation, 
an association having for its. object the co- 
operation of all forces in the United States 
that are striving to promote purity in the 
life of the individual and in social relations. 
A program is being prepared which will 
cover every phase of the movement, includ- 
ing preventive, educational, rescue, legisla- 
tive, law enforcement, and sanitary lines of 
effort; the white slave traffic, social diseases, 
and good health topics. For further infor- 
mation and printed matter address the pres- 
ident cf the federation, B. S. Steadwell, La 
Crosse, Wis., Dr. Carolyn Geisel, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, or Mrs. Rose Woodallen 
Chapman, 823 East 18th street, Brooklyn, . 
New York. ; 


Personal Paragraphs 


Edward T. Hartman, secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Civic League, will spend most of 
this summer in Hngland in quest of new ma- 
terial for the wide-gauge educational pro- 
gram which his organization is pushing for- 
ward. In speaking of his plans Mr. Hart- 
man said: 

“The main object of my quest is to find 
as many examples of Community activity as 
possible and bring them back for the use of 
our peopie. Our main need here, especially 
among improvement societies and similar 
civic organizations, is for information as to 
what to do and how to do it. J am sure 
that I can get many good examples of what 
to do, as English villages are uniformly 
beautiful in their outward aspect, but as to 
just how to do it I shall not find so much 
because democracy has not had much to do 
with the development of the English village, 
particularly in the southern part of the 
island, but it has been done rather by the 
landed class which renders community activ- 
ity practically impossible. 

“In the northern part, however, I expect 
to be able to find among the co-operative or- 
ganizations a great deal that is interesting 
in the way of direct community activity. I 
might say that by community activity I 
mean the activities of a community that is 
in charge of itself rather than in the hands 
of a ring of politicians. I expect to make 
a special study of the modern industrial 
commuuities such as Bournville, Port Sun- 
light and Garden City, and of some of the 
model tenement districts such as the Haling 
tenements in London and some special ef- 
forts in Liverpool, Sheffield and other places. 
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“The International Housing Congress 
meets in London on August 5, and after 


three days in conference another three days 
will be spent examining the interesting hous- 
ing experiments above mentioned and per- 
haps some others. I shall join this party as 
I am a member of the congress, and I ex- 
pect to do some additional work in the same 
places. Some of the beautiful villages 
around London I expect to bring back with 
me through the use of my camera, as well 
as many other objects of interest which I ex- 
pect to find. I shall look some little into the 
work of the London County Council, the city 
government of Birmingham and of Glasgow.” 


* * * 


Mrs. Mary K. Simkhovitch, headworker at 
Greenwich House, New York, has been ap- 
pointed to an adjunct professorship of social 
economy in Columbia University. She will 
begin her instruction at the opening of the 
next academic year, and will offer at least 
two elective courses to properly qualified un- 
dergraduate students, in subjects chosen 
from the general field of social economy. 
Mrs. Simkhovitch’s work will be carried on 
in co-operation with that of Professors Sel- 
igman, Giddings, and Devine of the Columbia 
University faculty. 

From Boston University, Mrs. Simkhovitch 
took up graduate work at Radcliffe, Berlin 
University and at Columbia. She brought 
to the headworkership of Greenwich House 
experience as headworker of the College 
Settlement and Friendly Aid House, New 
York. 


THE BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 


offers a two years’ course in the study of nursing to 
women from 21 to 33 years of age, with High School 
education. An allowance of $7.00 and $10.00 
per month is made for uniforms and books. 
For information address, 

Superintendent School of Nurses, 


BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL, 
Cherry Street, New York City. 


Space available for two summer 
residents at Henry Booth House Set- 
tlement: neighborhood and work 


interesting; quarters pleasant. Ad- 
dress Head Resident, 166 West 14th 
Place, Chicago. 


The May 4 issue of Charities and 
The Commons is 
hausted. The publishers will ap- 
preciate it if those who do not bind 
their copies will mail that number to 


the office, LOS E. 22d St., New York. 


practically ex- 
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Employment Exchange. 


Address allcommunications to Miss Helen M. Kelsey, 
Editor Employment Exchange of CHARITIES AND THE 
COMMONS, Room 535, 156 Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose 
postage if a veply ts desired. 


OUNG woman who has had some experience in 
C.O.S work as visitor, wishes executive work 
along this line: or further experience in_ girl’s 

club work. An opening in the west or South pre- 
ferred. (c 592) 


wishes position 
York pre- 
(0737) 


XPERIENCED kindergartner 
in settlement. Vicinity of New 
ferred. 


OUNG man who has had newspaper experience 
aud who has had successful dealings with boys 
as tutor, wishes an opening for the summer, 

preferably in a camp or country home. (D752) 


OMAN who has had successful experience as a 
chureh visitor wishes opening in fresh air 
work. (D723) 


ANTED—One or two young women to do some 
settlement work in New York during the 
summer months. Salary sufficient to cover 


only board and room (1674) 
ANTED—Graduate nurse interested in so- 

cial work, for an institution position. 
(140) 


ANTED—Social worker to promote the 
welfare of convalescents and discharged 
patients and to advise and assist needy 

families whose bread-winners are hospital pa- 
tients. Nursing experience and the ability to 
speak German are desired. (1645) 


Employment Exchange. 


Address all communications to Miss Helen M. 
Kelsey, Editor Employment Exchange of 
CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS, Room 6535, 156 
Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose postage if a 
reply is desired. , 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 


IF TY cents will place 

your name on the 

list of successful workers 
desiring advancement. 


This means confiden- 


tial consideration in con- 
nection with positions 
worth your while. 


Why not Keep in touch 


with the opportunities? 
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The New View 


A Foreword by the Editor 


THE DANGER OF ENDOWMENTS 


A radical group of magazine writers recently discussed benefactions. ‘Let 
us be frank,” said one, “What we think is that the so-called benefactions are in 
reality malefactions. They are like kerosene on a burning house.” We have 
given much space in these columns to the praise by university teachers, social 
workers, and editorial writers of the Sage Foundation for the improvement of 
social and living conditions, which has but just now been supplemented by the 
gift of $300,000 for the endowment of the Russell Sage Institute of Pathology for 
the study of diseases, more especially those incident to old age. We have 
joined in appreciation of the nobility of conception, and the wisdom of design, 
shown by the act of incorporation and by the plans of the Foundation so far 
as they have been made public. Praise and appreciation may, however, be ac- 
companied by the reflection that great endowments do have their own dangers 
and may even, while proving themselves on the whole genuine benefactions, still 
work unexpected injury if there be not extraordinary vigilance and breadth 
of sympathy. 

The much larger endowment of the General Education Board has already 
given rise to discussions which indicate the nature of certain of these dangers. 
Professor William E. Dodd of Randolph-Macon College, Virginia, writes to The 
Evening Post that not one of the colleges that has profited by the new move- 
ment has done anything to encourage freedom of speech on economic subjects. 
He charges that instead of encouraging the founding of chairs in political 
science—of which he says there is not one in all the southern states between 

the Potomac and the Mississippi—instead of encouraging the discussion of 
social problems, those who are associated with the administration of these great 
funds, given for higher education, are indirectly discouraging such advance. 
The encroachments of corporations, insidious attacks upon individual and com- 
munity liberty, and flagrant industrial abuses are not, it is said, to be regarded as 
proper subjects for discussion in colleges which receive subsidies from this great 
benefaction. We do not assert that these charges are justified, but it is certain 
that in this direction lies a danger against which the community must in the 
end protect itself if adequate protection be not given by donors and _ their 
trustees. Academic freedom, dispassionate study of social as of other sciences, 
fearless presentation of truth, honest teaching and skilful guidance, not in 
making advocates, but in training students both to think and to see what is 
going on—are the vital need of all sections, north and south. If consciously 
or unconsciously the trustees of any great endowment are applying its income 
in such a way as to discourage such seeing and thinking it is doing infinite and 
irreparable harm. 

Our belief is that the trustees of the great educational fund are intelligent 
and public spirited men who conceive their trust in a broad, national sense, 
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as a trust which is primarily national and to be shaped with a view to its effect 
on the national system of higher education. It is fair to say that the public 
is not yet in possession of the information which is essential to form an 
opinion of the policies of the board. Probably the time is yet too short for 
the complete formulation and testing of policies. What is certain 1s that if 
the income of the fund should be so distributed as to discourage research in 
any field of physical. or social science, or to encourage the dissemination of 
particular views*on such subjects ‘as the tariff, control of corporations, or 
socialism, because those views happen to be acceptable to the donor or trustees, 
then it would at once forfeit any claim to be considered an educational fund, 
and every self respecting college would at once become justly suspicious of its 
gifts. We do not anticipate any such development. } 

In less fundamental ways, which are nevertheless serious for particular 
institutions, the intervention of such an endowment may become a destructive 
instead of a beneficent force. Grants by the board, by their effect on the relative 
standing of colleges, may be other than an encouragement to higher education. 
Arbitrary rules concerning the location of colleges or even concerning their 
form of government may often have superficial plausibility which will not bear 
careful scrutiny. 

Even ‘to such standardizing of colleges as is attempted by the Carnegie 
Pension Fund there are objections worthy of consideration. It may be 
eminently desirable, for example, that all control over colleges by the churches 
should cease, but that this question should be decided by a board of directors 
selected by Mr. Carnegie to administer his pension fund is repugnant to the 
spirit of American traditions. It is no reply to say that any college may decline 
to accept the pensions if it wishes to retain its denominational connection. 
The offer is too tempting. The effects of being left out are too disastrous. The 
difficulties of holding good teachers, already serious enough, are greatly in- 
creased if a college without retiring pensions must compete in this respect 
with others which have them. Already able instructors are allowing the chance 
for a pension to influence in a marked degree their choice of location. 

Again the practice followed by the General Education Board, of attaching 
onerous conditions to grants, such as that twice the amount granted must be 
raised from other sources, a practice vigorously criticized by Charles F. Cox 
in a letter to The Evening Post some months ago, falls very unequally upon 
different institutions. A college may be so situated as to be greatly benefitted 
by such conditions. Another may be crushed by them. One university presi- 
dent has consistently refused to accept any such offer from whatever source, 
holding it to be incompatible with the dignity of a university, and an unworthy 
reflection on the officers and trustees who are constantly, in season and out of 
season, by every legitimate means known to them, attempting to increase the 
resources of the institution. Few college presidents, however, dare take so 
independent a position, and so it not infrequently happens that light hearted 
donors, whose gifts represent no real sacrifice, impose hardships upon others 
which mean literally deprivation of physical comforts, or even, paradoxical as 
it seems, a meagre education for their own children in order that conditions 
which would otherwise be impossible may be met. 

The brutal power of concentrated wealth is ever present in these endow- 
ments. If used judicially, wisely, with breadth of sympathy, with sufficient 
safeguards against abuse and incidental injury, they may be in all ways beneficent. 
If used carelessly, with class prejudice, or personal favoritism, or in disregard 
of the social effects of making or withholding grants, then neither the good 
intentions of the donors nor the possible balance of good accomplished will 
prevent their becoming also malefactions to the extent of their misuse. 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


The sudden advent of hot 
weather, and the conse- 
quent greatly 
use of the public parks of New York 
city, has raised several debated ques- 
tions in the press. On a recent Sunday, 
after 65,000 persons had visited Bronx 
Park, 500 bushels of broken food, paper 
boxes, cans, bottles, etc., were gathered 
up. Fires left smouldering by amateur 
campers and picnickers injured the grass 
and trees. Twenty persons were ar- 
rested on this Sunday for kindling fires. 
Central Park was reported by one paper 
to look, at the end of a hot Sunday, like 
a pig pen. It must be insisted upon 
that park users shall not be allowed to 
become park abusers. Education teach- 
es people that it is just as easy to eat 
with a fork as with a knife, and the law 
must show to those using the parks that 
it is as easy to throw things into a rub- 
bish can as to scatter them to the winds. 
But the Park Department and the Po- 
lice Department must furnish the recep- 
tacles, and the policemen to tell about 
them. A well-grounded complaint is 
raised that many parks are habitually 
used by vagrants, to the exclusion of 
women and children. An extreme criti- 
cism is voiced in one letter, which states 
that “we have too many parks already, 
and some ought to be sold for business 
purposes. The parks anyway are in- 
tended as lounging places for tramps. 


Parks, People 
icnics, 
and Police 


Roller skaters have been driven from 
parks, but tramps hold undisputed 
sway.” The Woman’s Health Protec- 


tive Association has recently renewed an 
agitation for the restoration of the park 
benches to women, children and work- 
ingmen. The New York. Herald of 


mys 


increased 


June 16 reported that “at one time, on 
the brightest day of last week, there 
were 147 in Bryant Park, 259 in Madi- 
son Square, and 185 in Union Square, 
apparently in enjoyment of absolute re- 
tirement from all sorts of labor.” At 
night, the parks are used extensively in- 
stead of the cheap lodging houses, ex- 
cept in the cold weather. On Septem- 
ber 22, 1905, at 2 a. m., with the ther- 
mometer at 64 degrees, 242 men were 
sleeping in Madison Square, and 208 in 
Union Square. On the next night, at 
one in the morning, with the thermom- 
eter at 68 degrees, 272 men were sleep- 
ing in Madison’ Square, and 198 in 
Union Square. On neither of these two 
evenings was the free municipal lodging 
house, that temporarily supplies lodg- 
ings and meals to homeless men, more 
than one-third full. Naturally the oc- 
cupation of the park benches by loafers 
forces proportionately more adults and 
children into Central Park, where many 
youngsters have accompanied their play 
by thoughtless destruction of grass and 
shrubbery. A Brooklyn newspaper cries 
out against a children’s crusade into 
Tompkins Park, which is reported to 
have suffered the ruination of its turf 
in one afternoon. The New York 
American replies, as to Central Park, 
that “it is better to spoil grass on Cen- 
tral Park than sow it in the potter’s 
field.” Again it would seem that the care- 
ful cautioning of children as to what they 
may and may not do, by an adequate 
corps of intelligent park police, followed 
up by actual arrests in necessary cases, 
would soon result in better decorum. 
Parks are probably more abundantly 
used in New York than in other Ameri- 
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can cities, but we should seek all possi- 
ble means to keep the “keep off the 
grass” signs themselves off the grass, 
for certainly the call of mother nature 
to the green sward of the parks should 
be gratified, if it can be gratified de- 
cently and in order. All the more rig- 
orously should the police proceed against 
the indecency and immorality announced 
by a clergyman recently as making Cen- 
tral Park “the vilest and most immoral 
spot on the face of the earth.” Allow- 
ing for exaggeration, there still remains 
a charge that the Park Department and 
the Police Department should face at 
once, and convincingly. Two years ago, 
under phenomenal climatic conditions, 
the parks were thrown open to all for 
sleeping purposes. Commissioner Her- 
mann is reported as saying recently that 
“people came with stoves, couches, mat- 
tresses and washtubs, and turned the 
parks into camps.” He is justly unwill- 
ing to open the parks regularly to sleep- 
ers, for this act of two years ago was an 
emergency relief measure. But it is 
quite probable that the tolerance shown 
sleepers at that time has resulted in an 
indifference to night conditions in Cen- 
tral Park. From this extended news- 
paper discussion results will of course 
come. It is apparently evident that the 
policing of the parks is inadequate, and 
that receptacles are not provided in suf- 
ficient numbers for the reception of gar- 
bage and papers. Our park users are 
often thoughtless, ignorant, and evident- 
ly sometimes malicious. But this great 
city needs to make the maximum use of 
its parks. To close the green grass of 
Central Park and Bronx Park to the 
people, before we have consistently and 
thoroughly tried to instruct them and to 
aid them in the right use of the parks, 
that belong to the people, would be to 
do the people and the parks themselves 
an injustice. 


Rntinahertnaael anti-tuberculosis cam- 
Campaignin paign, which is one of the 
Yonkers li sane : 
lve Civic movements in 

the city of Yonkers, N. Y., received 
impetus on June 22, when the corner- 
stone of the administration building of 
the Spring Ridge Hospital for the Treat- 
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ment of Incipient Tuberculosis was laid. 
The hospital is a gift of Alexander Ss 
Cochran, and is situated in the hills to 
the east of Yonkers, near the Tucka- 
hoe trolley. Two cottages and the ad- 
ministration building are now being 
erected with accommodation for twenty- 
five patients; and other cottages will be 
added as the institution grows. The 
grounds cover 110 acres and are at a 
high altitude. At the ceremonies inci- 
dent to the laying of the corner-stone 
addresses were delivered by Thomas 
Ewing, Jr., representing the donor, 
Mayor Coyne, Doctor Oscar H. Rogers, 
the secretary of the hospital, the presi- 
dent of the State Board of Charities, 
and others. The officers of the hospital 
are: 

President, Dr. William H. Sherman; vice- 
president, Thomas Ewing, Jr.; secretary, 
Dr. Oscar H. Rogers; treasurer, Harold 
Brown; board of managers, the officers and 
Alexander S. Cochran, George R. Bunker, 
John F. Brennan, Goodwin Brown, Theodore 
H. Silkman, Hon. John H. Coyne, F. W. R. 
Eschmann, Rev. James E. Freeman, Anson 
Baldwin, Dr. S. E. Getty, jr., Dr. Horace G. 
Keith, Dr. Henry Moffat, Alexander B. Hal- 
liday, William Forse Scott, John B. Trevor. 


Governor Hughes of New 
York has named the mem- 
bers of the two commis- 
sions created under the public utilities 
act to regulate transportation in all its 
branches and other public service 
throughout the state. Postmaster Wil- 
liam R. Willcox is chairman of the com- 
mission for New York city. Associated 
with him are William McCarroll and 
Edward M. Bassett of Brooklyn, Milo 
Roy Maltbie of Manhattan and John E. 
Eustis of the Bronx. Mr. Eustis is a 
member of the central council and chair- 
man of the Bronx district committee of 
the Charity Organization Society. The 
up-state commission is headed by Frank 
W. Stevens of Jamestown, the other 


New York’s 
Utilities 
Commission 


members. being Thomas M. Osborne of 


Auburn, Charles H. Keep of Buffalo, 
James E. Sague of New Hamburg and 
Martin C. Decker of New Paltz. The. 
commissions have before them one— 
rather a score—of the most difficult 
problems ever set up before a public 
body. To see that provisions are made 
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for adequate interborough transporta- 
tion in New York city, that rates are 
fair, that bridge “crushes” are relieved, 
that service is good, is a staggering load 
to assume in the face of present-day reg- 
ulation which has failed in so simple a 
requirement as enough air for breath 
for the thousands who daily are jammed 
up and downtown through the subway. 
On the other hand, the commission- 
ers are men unhampered by political 
party debts, they are of well-known char- 
acter and varied experience, they realize 
the task before them, and they have a 
pillar of strength in the great personal 
interest in their work of Governor 
Hughes who has put the measure 
through the legislature in the face of 
the most determined opposition. It is 
said that the transportation companies 
are prepared to work with them in a 
spirit of friendliness, and it may be 
hoped that their initial acts, which most 
probably will have to do with transpor- 
tation, will establish a clear cut method 
and policy which will establish a free 
working basis for the control of the 
more varied public service corporations 
which must quickly be included in their 
responsibilities. 


Consul-General Church 
Howe, of Montreal, re- 
ports that some important 
changes in the provincial laws relating 
to the inspection of factories were re- 
cently made, of which he says: The 
most important of these is one referring 
to the employment of boys and girls in 
factories, and is undoubtedly a_ step 
toward compulsory education in the 
Province of Quebec. The clause reads 
as follows: 


Every child and young girl, less than six- 
teen years of age, employed in an industrial 
establishment and not able to read and 
write shall, so long as he or she continues 
to be so employed or until he or she is able 
to read and write, continuously attend a 
night school within the municipality where 
he or she resides, if there be one there; and 
no employer shall receive a child or young 
girl into his establishment without ascer- 
taining that such child or young girl can 
read or write, or (as the case may be) with- 
out a certificate from the principal or other 
teacher in charge of such night school that 
such child or young girl is attending the 
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same. Such certificate shall be kept in the 
establishment and shall be shown to the in- 
spector whenever so required by him. 


A further regulation that has just 
come into effect is that in future no 
children under the age of fourteen shall 
be employed in factories. The age pre- 
viously fixed was thirteen years. A 
movement will be made at the next ses- 
sion of the legislature to prevent chil- 
dren from working for more than ten 
hours a day in factories, in order to 
make up for the half holiday on Satur- 
day; in other words, the hours of em- 
ployment for children to be fifty-four 
a week instead of sixty, as at present. 


For the Children of Indiana 


Amos W. Butler 
Secretary Indiana State Board of Charities 


Among a number of important laws 
concerning charities passed by the last 
Indiana legislature were several relating 
to children. The most notable of these 
perhaps is one providing a uniform 
method by which children shall become 
public wards so as to be dependent upon 
the county for support. Heretofore 
this has been in the hands of different 
public officers, but in future no child 
can be made a public dependent in any 
county except by the judge of the juve- 
nile court. Only on the order of that 
court can any child hereafter be legally 
supported by a county unless it is now 
a public ward. This law defines de- 
pendent and neglected children. It pro- 
vides that the Board of Children’s Guar- 
dians or any person may without per- 
sonal expense bring the case of such a 
child to the attention of the juvenile 
court. In every county but Marion, con- 
taining the city of Indianapolis, the cir- 
cuit court acts in that capacity. In- 
vestigation will be made and a record 
kept. To insure promptness the case 
may be heard either in term time or in 
vacation. If the judge is absent on of- 
ficial business he may appoint a judge 
pro tem for the hearing of children’s 
cases. If for any reason there should 
be any delay the township overseer of 
the poor can make such temporary pro- 
vision for the care of a child as is neces- 
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sary. The same act provides that in 
case of wilful neglect of duty on the 
part of parents or other persons having 
control of a child decreed a public ward, 
the penalty shall be a fine in any sum not 
exceeding five hundred ($500) dollars, 
to which may be added a jail or work- 
house sentence. The sentence may be 
suspended and the offender released 
upon probation. The law of 1905 de- 
fining a delinquent child and fixing a 
penalty for any adult who contributes 
to the delinquency of such a child was 
amended to give the juvenile court jur- 
isdiction in stich cases, also provision 
was made granting the right of appeal 
from the juvenile court. Another law 
makes desertion of wife and children a 
felony and in the case of the desertion 
or non-support of children, authorizes 
the judge to suspend sentence and im- 
pose conditions. Under another law 
each child in an orphans’ home or other 
custodial institution is to be educated at 
the expense of the community where it 
has a legal settlement. These laws do 
not unfavorably affect the statutes here- 
tofore in force relating to the state su- 
pervision of dependent children, boards 
of children’s guardians, juvenile court 
and truancy, but rather several of them 
are strengthened by them. 

The Board of State Charities with the 
assistance of the attorney-general has 
prepared uniform blanks and uniform 
court records to aid in carrying out the 
provisions of the children’s laws. The 
legislature changed the name of the In- 
dustrial School for Girls to “The Indi- 
ana Girls’ School,” placed its control in 
the hands of a board of four women and 
authorized the transfer of the girls to 
the new cottages eight miles from In- 
dianapolis, as soon as they can be fur- 
nished. While this school has had an 
agent to supervise its released girls, the 
Indiana Boys’ School has had no regular 
agent. The present legislature made 
provision for one. There are now very 
good laws for truant, dependent, neg- 
lected and delinquent children, their care 
and supervision and penalties for those 
who neglect or lead astray the children. 
The machinery for the administration 
of these laws is simple and generally ef- 
ficient. 
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A National Society for Sys- 
tematic Beneficence’ 


Cc. F. Allis 
Vice-Pres. Second National Bank of Erie, Pa 


The phenomenal growth of business 
along industrial, financial and many 
other lines during the past ten years sug- 
gests the fact, that in the direction of 
systematic beneficence there is not in ex- 
istence a corporation or institution which 
is equipped to receive large amounts of 
money or other property and disburse 
the same intelligently along the lines of 
religious, educational and _ charitable 
work or general beneficence. Large, be- 
quests frequently miscarry or at least fall 
short of accomplishing what was intend- 
ed by the testator, not for want of legal 
and explicit directions, but because con- 
ditions change, and the expected need 
ceases to exist, yet the trustees are pow- 
erless to divert the funds into other chan- 
nels however worthy the cause or im- 
perative the demands may be upon them. 

Educational institutions that are richly 
endowed often lose that stimulus which 
compels active aggressive work, in order 
that a critical public may recognize true 
merit and extend their patronage. If 
the money is always in hand for profes- 
sors’ salaries, for current expenses and 
repairs, it is but natural that an inde- 
pendent indifference should influence the 
management. To invest and reinvest 
these large endowments amounting to 
millions of dollars requires trained bank- 
ers or. experienced vimvestorss) = lteisea 
great responsibility, a business by itself. 

Christian sociology has to-day a 
stronger hold upon the thoughtful people 
of our country than at any other time in 
its history. and one of the most encourag- 
ing features which strengthens this con- 
dition is the fact that an increasing num- 
ber of men and women of wealth are 
Seeking the opportunity to do good along 
one or more of these lines. 

Under a system like the one proposed 
below contributions may be made to the 
head office with or without instructions 
and all applications can be referred to 


‘Mr. Allis’s suggestions for an organization 
governed by experienced trustees who could wisely 
and economically distribute large bequests were 
written and received hefore the announcement of 
the Sage Foundation. 
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them, thereby avoiding the importunities 
and persistent applications which in many 
cases take away all the blessedness of 
giving. 

The head office should make a special 
study of all problems relating to educa- 
tion, sociology and philanthropy and be 
prepared to instruct the branch societies 
as they may seem to need it. 

It can readily be seen that if the head 
office should be liberally supplied with 
funds, well equipped branches could be 
established in, say twenty-five or fifty or 
possibly one hundred of the smaller cit- 
ies. This would give to contributors the 
assurance that hundreds of men and wo- 
men who had been carefully selected for 
this work would give their best thought 
to the judicious and economical distribu- 
tion of any funds placed in their hands. 
Thousands are now serving with fidelity 
similar trusts and the percentage of ex- 
pense is the merest fraction. 

The scope of the work is too wide to 
be enumerated. It should be an under- 
standing, however, if not a rule, that not 
more than five per cent of any year’s ap- 
propriations should be for any one object 
at any one place. It is not proposed 
that these societies shall take the place 
of existing organizations, nor relieve in- 
dividuals from their duty toward their 
neighbor; but in addition to demands al- 
ready recognized, to cover a field,—a 
boundless field of work, that is now over- 
looked or superficially cared for. This 
would be made possible by the large 
number of interested officers and trus- 
tees. 

Every community has a number of 
men and women who have been reason- 
ably successful in the responsibilities 
that have come to them and who have 
also taken a personal interest in every 
good work, and have given freely of 
their time and means to the care and 
management of the benevolent and char- 
itable institutions to which reference has 
been made. It is proposed to enlist the 
services of this class of citizens, who 
have given evidence of a personal inter- 
est in the relief and betterment of man- 
kind. and as trustees of a corporation, 
to distribute directly or through branch 
offices such money or other valuable 
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property as may from time to time be 
placed in their hands. 

We buy railroad stocks, bank stocks 
and industrials, believing that the future 
management will be as good or better 
than the present; why should not the 
wealthy philanthropist trust future gen- 
erations to disburse economically and ju- 
diciously any amount of money or prop- 
erty placed in their hands as outlined 
above. 

While no such society is in existence 
to-day, the corporation of Trinity 
Church, of New York, and of Girard 
College, Philadelphia, are prominent il- 
lustrations showing that the management 
of large trusts, is a well-established pos- 
ibility. 

The plan of organization is as follows: 


It is suggested that a corporation be or- 
ganized (with a perpetual charter), which 
shall permit the organization of any number 
of branch societies, and shall provide for 
twenty-four trustees, who shall be named in 
the charter. Within three months after the 
organization of the board, every member 
shall nominate in writing three persons for 


’ future trustees, who in his judgment are ca- 


pable, experienced men of good judgment, 
and interested in the work, and he shall 
place these names on file with the secretary 
of the association. At every annual meeting, 
all vacancies in the board of trustees shall 
be filled from the persons so nominated. 
Trustees may withdraw any nominations 
made by them and may substitute others at 
any time, but there shall be at all times a 
list of experienced interested men so nomi- 
nated, and all vacancies must be filled from 
the names which are on file with the secre- 
tary. 

The board shall elect the usual officers, 
appoint committees, adopt by-laws, and shall 
have all the powers usually conferred upon 
a board of trustees. They shall have au- 
thority to receive, hold. sell, disburse, and care 
for any moneys, securities or other property, 
real, personal or mixed, which may at any 
time come into their possession, and in such 
care and ownership they shall have all pow- 
ers enjoyed by any natural person, but all 
disbursements must be made in the interest 
of religion, charity, education and general 
beneficence, except as hereinafter provided, 
either directly or through branch societies, 
unless specific instructions have been given 
by the testator or donor of the funds to be 
distributed. The board of trustees shall 
adopt by-laws for their own government, 
which shall provide for the payment of ex- 
penses of management and all disbursements 
incident to the care of any personal or real 
property which may come into their hands, 
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The charter shall provide that neither the 
parent society, hereinafter called the head 
office, nor any of its branches shall be allow- 
ed to solicit or receive any deposits, or un- 
dertake any business except as outlined 
above. If, however, in the care of any prop- 
erty or the execution of any trust it be- 
comes necessary for the head office to man- 
age any business, it shall have the same 
power and authority that any natural person 
would have in performing the same service. 
The charter shall confer upon the head of- 
fice the power to administer upon an estate 
as executor or administrator or trustee, 
whenever interested as a beneficiary, but not 
otherwise. 

The head office shall have authority to or- 
ganize branch societies at such places as 
shall in their judgment seem to be for the 
best interests of the work. These branch 
societies shall be controlled in every detail 
by the head office and shall have not less 
‘than six or more than twenty-four trus- 
tees, one-third of whom shall be women. 

Branch societies shall be managed at a 
very small expense, but every branch will 
cover a new field (not necessarily local) and 
will bring to the head office added experience 
and suggestions in the work. They will rec- 
ommend and make disbursements if desired 
under the instructions from the head office. 

In brief the proposed society .(the head 
office) will be a well-equipped trust company, 
with a board of trustees, who by experience 
and ability are capable of investing and re- 
investing any amount of trust funds, and 
who are sufficiently interested to make a 
study of philanthropy and general benefi- 
cence in the broadest acceptation of these 
terms. 

The officers shall make it a business, and 
the number of assistants will depend upon 
the amount of trust funds at the disposal 
of the head office. 

The branch societies like the branch banks 
in the Canadian banking system will be en- 
tirely under the control of the head office. 
The number of branches will depend upon 
the volume of disbursements required of the 
head office. 


William H. Allen, Civic 
Achiever 


After four years of social service as 
general agent of the New York Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, William Hi Allen resigns that of- 
fice to become secretary of the new Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research founded 
some two months ago in New York. 
Professor Patten says in his New Basis 
of Civilization that “we lack efficiency, 
not capital; pleasures, not goods; keen 
present interests, not solemn warnings 
of future woes; courage to live joyous 
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lives, not remorse, sacrifice and renunci- 
ation.” On a platform such as this, Dr. 
Allen, as a disciple of Dr. Patten, has 
worked persistently through to the lar- 
ger opportunities of the new bureau 
founded “to promote efficient and eco- 
nomical municipal government.” 

The organization and scope of the Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research was out- 
lined in CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS 
for May 18. Perhaps Dr. Allen’s brief 
explanation of its purpose—“to give sta- 
tistics flesh and blood’’—is as good a 
characterization of its real aim as can 
be given. “All charitable agencies,” he 
says, “come in contact with government. 
All know that inefficient government can 
make more sickness, wretchedness and 
incapacity in one year than all these 
agencies combined can correct in ten. 
The bureau will be an outpost for social 
workers, and it ought to be regarded as 
a unifying force to make effective the 
interest of those who wish “good gov- 
ernment.” 

Mr. Allen’s four years in the Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor have been spent in an effort to 
make the association such a unifying 
force. As such they have been four 
years of training for the position he is 
to occupy. Co-operating through val- 
uable suggestions with the Health De- 
partment, the Board of Education, the 
city hospitals, the Board of Aldermen, 
and other branches of municipal govern- 
ment, the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor has made itself 
felt as an active agent for civic better- 
ment in New York city. It has worked 
to prevent the curtailment of recreation 
centers, popular lectures and vacation 
night schools. It has attempted to show 
what the public schools really need, and 
to emphasize the school’s health mission 
organized the Committee on Physical 
Walfare of School Children. As a con- 
sequence of this school movement, the 
Board of Education has put in practice 
a number of economies and the princi- 
ples of a better accounting system have 
been formally adopted. The accom- 
panying letter by Superintendent Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell is a good witness of: 
the spirit of helpful co-operation that: 
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“The prophets were able to lead, not because they saw the 
future but because they Knew the present and the past.” 

“The church member who does not openly support his church 
needs a special ledger heading, just as much as the insurance 
company that gives secretly to campaign funds.”’ 

“The statistical method offers to trusteeship what the block 
signal gives to the train despatcher; a prompt record of work 
accomplished and needs disclosed.”’ 


From Efficient Democracy. 
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exists between the Association and the 
Board of Education: 


The Committee on Physical Welfare of 
School Children has offered its services in 
making the necessary connection between 
parents and children on the one hand and 
the various agencies for promoting country 
outings for children on the other hand. The 
committee requests that principals will pre- 
pare and forward to the committee lists of 
children who ‘are candidates for country 
outings or other special care because of the 
condition of -their health.’ Principals will 
please nominate for country outings only 
those children who ‘have special physical 
needs and whose parents are believed to be 
unable to provide holidays, but who are will- 
ing to accept the assistance of the various 
fresh air agencies if the opportunity is of- 
fered. 


Application for nearly 4,000 children’s 
outings have already been made. 

One of Dr. Allen’s first campaigns 
was to let the public know more about 
public baths. Twenty thousand chil- 
dren were taken to these centers and 
taught that the baths are for their use. 
A number of unnecessary employes was 
cut down, and the baths were opened at 
6:30 in the morning, and kept open until 
10 at night. 

The hospital conference, composed of 
over forty city hospitals, has come to see 
that no hospital is rich enough to afford 
poor bookkeeping, and has formally ap- 
proved the scheme for uniform account- 
ing and reporting adopted by the big 
four and recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Hospital Needs and Hospital Fi- 
nances appointed by the association. 

The stories of Sea Breeze and the 
ocean parks need no recital here. They 
are already well known. “Little Joe” 
has made friends from one end of the 
country to the other, and the child vic- 
tim’s appeal has been added to the cru- 
sade against consumption. 

Since his first summer in New York, 
Dr. Allen has been fighting for pure 
milk. A year ago the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor 
got the mayor to ask for a $100,000 ap- 
propriation. for efficient inspection of 
dairies. Last winter it called together 
a milk conference that gave an oppor- 
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tunity for frank discussion and disclosed 
New York’s vital need for adequate 1n- 
spection. Later the mayor’s milk com- 
mission has urged 100 additional coun- 
try inspectors and twenty-five additional 


_ city inspectors. 


Throughout all these campaigns for 
municipal reform, two ideas have been 
dominant—co-operation in getting work 
done and co-operation in using informa- 
tion obtained. And through this re- 
markable spirit of co-operation these 
things that count have been accom- 
plished. 

Dr. Allen was born in Minnesota in 
1874. He studied in Carleton College, 
was graduated from the University of 
Chicago in 1897, studied in Leipzig and 
Berlin for a year, and was fellow in eco- 
nomics in Chicago, 1897-98. He spent 
the summer of 1899 in British cities 
studying sanitary conditions under the 
guidance of such men as Sir Shirley 
Murphy, Medical Officer of Health of 
London, Dr. Arthur Newsholme, M. D. 
H., of Brighton,-and Dr veeke Chale 
mers, M. O. H., of Glasgow. In. 1900 
he received his doctor’s degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania, his thesis 
being on rural sanitary administration in 
and finance. He was editor of the de- 
partment of municipal notes in The An- 
nals while in the university. From there 
he went to New Jersey where he was sec- 
retary of the New Jersey State Charities 
Aid Association and editor of the New 
Jersey Review of Charities and Correc- 
tion for two years before he came to 
New York. 

His Efficient Democracy, published 
this spring, is a stirring challenge of 
what he calls “the goodness fallacy”—a 
demand, which his work has made con- 
sistent, that the test of accomplishment, 
of efficiency, be applied to every form 
of human activity, but particularly to 
those forms: which announce themselves 
for others’ benefit and to the adminis- 
tration of the public business, 

Pending the selection of a successor 
Mrs. HeIngramy A. 1. © P., superin- 
tendent of relief, has been elected acting 
general agent. 
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Why does the peasant from his Bohe- 
mian beet fields or his Croatian vine- 
yards here betake himself to mine or 
foundry, making no use of the experience 
of his lifetime and of a skill which if 
often primitive is sometimes of a high 
order? It is not because he is eager to 
taste city life or because the hard tasks 
and narrow round of country life are irk- 
some to him, but, at the beginning at 
least, through the hard necessity of the 
case. 

The explanation of a Polish writer 
quoted by Father Kruszka* ’ entirely 
bears out this conclusion. At home, he 
says, they either had no property or own- 
ed only a tiny piece of land. In either 
case the money that they are able to raise 
is hardly more than enough to get them 
here. They cannot dream of buying a 
farm. Work as a farm laborer is not 
attractive because it not only means low- 
er pay than other employments open to 
them but it lasts only part of the year. 
So they necessarily settle in the city. By 
the time that a family has saved the con- 
siderable sum needed to buy a farm and 
begin farming its members are so ac- 
customed to city life that it would be 
hard for them to change. — 

1Historya Polska w Ameryce, III: p. 111. 
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There are other difficulties beside those 
named by this Polish writer. First we 
must remember that the obstacle of lan- 
guage is far more serious on the farm 
than in the factory. A man once taught 
his share in any highly organized work 
is once for all initiated. Moreover, in 
any large industrial group there is likely 
to be a fellow countryman at hand to in- 
terpret. On the farm, with its constant 
change of tasks and the endless oppor- 
tunity for costly and annoying mistakes, 
it is a different matter. 

Secondly, it is an infinitely less trying 
change to go from home to a group of 
countrymen abroad than to leave that 
group to go alone among Americans. 
Farm life is made forbidding to the for- 
eigner by the strange food, the lack of 
his own church and above all by his sepa- 
ration from those of his own speech and 
ways. Moreover, at home his country 
life has been for the most part village 
life. There are cases where peasants live 
scattered, each on his own land, but the 
typical thing is the village, clustered 
close to the church and the open place 
where perhaps the boys and girls dance 
on Sunday afternoons. The fields 
stretch out on every side and a man may 
have a long tramp morning and even- 
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ing, but that is all in the day’s work as 
he conceives it. The isolation of the 
American farm house is a drawback not 
only to life as a farm hand but to life as 
an independent farmer.* 

Another point that we overlook when 
we accuse the immigrant of being clan- 
nish is that he sometimes really fears the 
hostility or the over-reaching greed of 
American neighbors with their too com- 
mon contempt for “foreigners.” I find 
a Bohemian guidebook advising  set- 
tlers that in certain localities they will 
find no fellow countrymen “so that the 
immigrant must settle among perfect 
strangers, in great part cunning: and 
capable of anything, and might easily, 
in consequence of his ignorance of the 
language, be deprived of the land that he 
has pre-empted and in some cases partly 
cultivated.” On the other hand there 
is an especial sense of mutual helpful- 
ness in a group of settlers, neighbors at 
home and now strangers together in a 
strange land. This has great economic 
as well as moral value. So, for instance 
in a Nebraska county which lost nearly 
two thousand of its scanty population in 
the three bad years that followed the 
panic of 1873, the Bohemian and Ger- 
man homesteaders held out, as the Ameri- 
cans could not, against the grasshopper 
plague, the drought and the hard times. 
And the reason for this, my American in- 
formant assured me, was that Bohemians 
were more ready to help one another than 
were the Americans. 

In spite of all difficulties we do find 
Slavs in considerable numbers on farms. 
The census* indicates that they are about 
one hundred thousand, the majority as 
independent farmers, the rest as farm 
laborers. Twenty-four states have at 
least two hundred; Wisconsin with over 
thirteen thousand, has the largest num- 
ber and South Dakota, with eleven per 
cent of its farm population in this group, 
has the largest proportion. 


1Mrs. Humpal-Zeman lays stress on the same 
point of the contrast between the lonely farm 
here and the traditional holidays, feasts, proces- 
sions, national music and games which make lite 


in the old country gay (Industrial Commis- 
sion, Vol. XV, p. 508.) An interesting dis- 


cussion of conditions on western farms is Mr. B. 

V. Smalley’s “The Isolation of Life on the Prairie 

Farm,” Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 72 (1898). See, 

too, the admirable discussion of this point in 

ee Jane Addams’s Newer Ideals of Peace, p. 
, Sq. 
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Bohemians and Poles doubtless make 
the great majority and the Bohemians are 
certainly the most numerous in proportion 
to their total strength and perhaps ab- 
solutely as well. It is common to esti- 
mate that one-half of the Bohemians in 
the United States are in the country—on 
farms and in the various employments 
incident to rural life from shoemaking 
to store-keeping, or acting as notary pub- 
lic. Of the Poles Father Kruszka con- 
cludes that “barely one-third” are on. 
farms and even so many only by dint of 
the efforts of clever land agents and spec- 
ial colonizers.* 

Beside Bohemians and Poles there are 
larger or smaller numbers of farmers 
among most, if not all, of the other 
Slavic groups, certainly among Slovaks, 
Ruthenians, Slovenians, Croatians, Dal- 
matians and Russians. Among Servians, 
Montenegrins and Bulgarians I do not 
happen to know of any, which is far 
from proving a negative. 

It is rather interesting to compare the 
numbers of persons in agricultural pur- 


Census 1900 2 
Vol. on Occupations. Table 41 
Sons of parents born in 


Austria- Poland and 
Hungary* Russia* Together 
Farmers, y 
planters and 
overseers 33,184 24,446 57,630 
Agricultural 
Laborers 20,750 23,307 44,057 
Together 53,934 47,753 101,687 
Total 5,932,504 
%1.7 


*Both parents born as specified or one parent 
born as specified and one native. 

In this connection the group from Austria-Hun- 
gary generally indicates Bohemians, the group 
from Poland and Russia, Poles. 
é The figures are of course an imperfect basis. 
They are likely to understate the facts, they do 
not include the members of the families of farm- 
ers and laborers, they do not include Slavs born 
in other countries. On the other hand they do 
include Polish and Russian Jews, in the small 
degree to which they are on farms, and Hun- 
garians, Germans and other non-Slavie people 
from the specified countries. 

I have not included the other “agricultural pur- 
suits’” given in the census as gardeners, florists, 
nurserymen, etc.; lumbermen and raftsmen; stock 
raisers, herders and drovers; turpentine farm- 
ers and laborers; wood-choppers. 


3For 1901 he estimates that seven hundred 
out of nine hundred Polish settlements were agri- 
cultural and that in these were seventy thous- 
and Polish farm owners. If each had, as he 
calculates, an average of eighty acres they would 
own a total of 5,600,000 acres, or a little more 
than the total area of New Jersey and Rhode 
qiead com ee ming total number of Poles on 
arms, including hired laborers - 
dren, he puts at 500,000. Mb besarte: 
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suits, per thousand engaged in gainful 
occupations, for different nationalities. 
Natives of Hungary have 33, of Italy 60, 
of Austria 89, of Russia 100, of Poland 
108, of Ireland 119, of England and 
Wales 106, of Germany 243, of Sweden 
270, of Bohemia 316; the whole group 
_ Austria-Hungary, Poland and Russia, 
120. The Jews natives of these coun- 
tries bring down the true proportion 
among the Slavs. 

The map on the preceding page shows 
where the Slav has taken up land. There 
are roughly five kinds of farming rep- 
resented in five groups of states: 


1. The Wooded States——Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan and Minnesota—where the settler had 
to clear his land and where he to-day raises 
wheat, potatoes, dairy products, fruit and 
vegetables for canning, and so forth. 

2. The states where the settler met the 
virgin prairie and where he now raises corn 
and wheat,—Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and the 
Dakotas. 

3. The Southwestern States.—Texas, Okla- 
homa, Missouri and Arkansas—where, in 
parts at least, cotton is king. 

4. The Eastern States—New York, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania,—with diversified and “truck” 
farming. Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana, Mary- 
land and Virginia show many of the char- 
acteristics of this group of settlers. 
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5. The Pacific S’ope—Washington, Califor- 
nia and Oregon,—where fruit and especially 
grapes are grown, and where Bohemians, 
Dalmatians and Slovenians have settled. 


When the Poles and more especially 
the Bohemians began to come, scattering- 
ly in the forties and in numbers in the 
fifties and later, they passed almost with- 
out stopping through the Atlantic states 
and through Ohio, Indiana and Illinois 
and went on to the states where they could 
then get land either as homesteaders or 
at cheap rates—to Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Minnesota and later to the prairie states ; 
first to Iowa, then to Nebraska and the 
Dakotas. Those that came up from the 
Gulf ports settled, too, in Texas. 

All through this region the independent 
farmer is the type. He did not start as a 
hired laborer and work his way up but 
began independently on his arrival, hav- 
ing come with his little capital to invest. 
We do not realize how much this sort of 
thing still goes on. For instance I was 
told of a group of seven Bohemians go- 
ing to Nebraska last June. Most of 
them had three thousand dollars, the 
poorest had nineteen hundred. They had 
come without their families, whom they 
will go back to fetch when they have se- 
lected their land. So, too, 1 was in\a 
little town in Texas where a Bohemian 
couple had just arrived with a consider- 
able sum with which they proposed to buy 
land. A Bohemian pastor was helping 
them to select a location and as he had a 
fine place of his own with a charming 
vineyard, they had skilled advice. And 
how good those endless stretches of dark 
soil on which the cotton was just begin- 
ning to sprout must have looked to them. 

It is hard for us to reproduce to our- 
selves the impression which America 
makes on the European; the sense of 
space, of opportunity, of a very clamor of 
the earth to men to come and use it. Our 
talk of congestion; of being overfilled 
with hordes of foreigners strikes, let us 
say, a Polish priest in a country parish, 
who does not know the East Side of New 
York which dominates the mind of the 
writer, as not so much ludicrous as hypo- 
critical. 

Slavic farming in the East has a differ- 
ent history and is of a different type. It 
occupies more Poles and fewer Bohemi- 
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ans. It began later. It is in much 
closer connection with industrial colonies. 
Where, in the three older groups, the ma- 
jority are independent farmers who 
came from the old country with money to 
buy land in America, in this group (and, 
also, in Illinois and Maryland), the 
hired farm laborer predominates. Ar- 
riving with no means he earns perhaps 
twenty-five dollars a month beside his 
board and is soon able to marry a Polish 
girl (who has meanwhile been saving a 
good part of her weekly wage of $3.50 
se servant) and go to farming for him- 
self. 


Interesting examples of Polish farm-— 


ing may be found at many places in the 
Connecticut valley but the most striking 
settlement is at Old Hadley. Here, 
where Goffe, the regicide, is said to have 
once helped beat off an Indian raid, two- 
thirds of the births last year were Polish. 
All up and down that beautiful elm 
shaded street the old colonial mansions 
are occupied as tenements by Poles, four 
or five families in a house. Moreover, 
they take boarders and one hears stories 
of bad overcrowding and a payment of 
fifteen cents a night for a place to lie on 
the floor. 

However well one may think of the 
Pole the New Englander may be par- 
doned a pang of regret as he sees the old 
American stock shrink away, partly 
through withdrawal to the money making 
centers, partly by a sort of racial dry rot 
which shows in the miserably deficient 
birth rate. It is with rather a rueful 
smile that he observes the swarm of 
funny little tots with their tow heads 
bundled in kerchiefs that cluster about 
the doors of the old white farm houses. 
But if any one is to be blamed it is cer- 
tainly not the hardworking newcomer 
who has left home and all for his chance 
here. 

Another difference between East and 
West is that in the East there is of 
course no pioneer element. The farms 
bought or hired by Poles, Bohemians and 
other Slavs anywhere east of Wiscon- 
sin and Iowa are farms that Americans 
have let go. This contrast between the 
pioneer who brings wild land under the 
plough and the settler in old communi- 
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LITTLE POLISH CITIZENS OF OLD HADLEY. 


ties deserves emphasis because some 
writers on immigration, as for instance 
Professor Mayo-Smith, make much of 
the difference between “colonists” prior 
to the Revolution and “immigrants” 
since. As a matter of fact a large part 
of the colonists came to dwell in settled 
and orderly communities, while from then 
to the present moment and from Ken- 
tucky to Alaska the immigrant has been 
among the frontiersmen and has worked 
in the van in the conquest of the conti- 
nent. I shall never forget an evening 
spent on a cool, wide piazza in a little 
Nebraska town listening to the story of 
my Bohemian hostess. It was hard to 
realize that the quiet-voiced, middle-aged 
lady beside me had lived as a girl in a 
dug-out, had herself “broken prairie’— 
heart-breaking labor for a man—had 
lived through storms and famine, rattle- 
snake bites and plagues of grasshoppers, 
droughts and floods. To believe that one 
lifetime could stretch from that to the 
present and see the treeless and unin- 
habited prairie covered with stacked 
wheat and shaded farmhouses, and the 
scattered sod houses grown to a pleasant, 
well-built town with a friendly, honest 
Bohemian air, with good houses, gardens 


Colonial mansion that now houses several, fam- Tlouse in Old Hadley, the home of four or five 
ilies of Poles. Polish families. 


One of three farms owned by a successful Polish A home of the poorer class. The front is used as 
farmer and onion dealer. a small store. 


A door yard scene. New friends under an old roof. 


POLISH HOMES IN AND ABOUT OLD HADLEY, MASS. 
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and shade trees, with court house, church- 
es, a Bohemian cemetery, and an “opera 
house” for Bohemian theatricals. 

One of the most interesting aspects of 
the facts here presented is the consider- 


able degree to which Slavic peasants are ° 


taking root in the land without any arti- 
ficial stimulus. So far as I know there 
has not been any concerted effort to pro- 
mote it—nothing comparable to what has 
been done to open opportunities of agri- 
cultural life to Jews and Italians. The 
Slavs present no such problem of con- 
gestion as do the Jews, to render Ameri- 
cans uneasy, nor have they, like them, a 
body of wealthy men to aid their poorer 
fellow countrymen. Neither does any 
home government concern itself to for- 
ward their interests as Italy does for her 
expatriated citizens. 

One might suppose that the race of 
the Mir and the Zadruga, the communal 
village and the “house communion,” 
would have developed co-operative farm- 
ing colonies here, but setting aside the 
Doukhobor settlement in Canada, this 
does not seem to be the case. Co-opera- 
tive colonies of one sort and another have 
been proposed and actually undertaken 
from time to time, but they appear to 
fail regularly. “It never does among 
Slavs,’ agreed three informants in 
chorus, a Slovenian, a Slovak and a Bo- 
hemian.* 

The initiative toward settlement on 
the land, doubtless, comes largely from 
the energy of those who have lands to 
sell and who use every art to induce set- 
tlers to come to them. 

The immigration departments of the 
Southern and Western railroads are vast 
undertakings, spending freely on adver- 
tising, traveling agents, cheap rates for 
“colonists” and “home-seekers” excur- 
sions, on “northern settlers’ conventions” 


and on every possible method of attrac-: 


1An instance cited was an agitation started 
by a Slovenian priest about 1896 for a co-opera- 
tive farming colony in California with a capital 
of $40,000. But “they expected too much” and 
failed. Mrs. Humpal-Zeman, too, writing of the 
Bohemians, says that attempts at ‘“‘colonies’’ fail 
and tells of one started on a co-operative basis 
on a plantation in Virginia by an association 
formed for the purpose. The plan was started 
in 1897 in Chicago as a result of the depression 
of that time, but the families who actually went 
to the spot did not stay long and the whole 
thing broke up. : 

See Industrial Commission, Vol. XV, p. 508. 
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tion. For instance, the Santa Fé has 
strips of model gardening along its tracks 
in various places to demonstrate the 
qualities of soil and climate. Their ef- 
forts are aimed mainly at drawing settlers 
from other states, but the suction affects 
the immigrant from Europe as well as 
the native. Moreover, the Southern 
states, through official boards and other- 
wise, are now actively canvassing for im- 
migrants from abroad and though they 
seem to have not yet made the discovery, 
they are likely in the course of time to 
learn that in the Southern, Slav, as well 
as in the Bohemian and Pole, they have 
a thrifty, hard working people used to 
fruit culture and, the former at least, to 
a hot sun.* 

Besides the railroads there are, of 
course, all sorts of land agents and pro- 
moters. One hears that there have been 
occasional abominable land promotion 
schemes, : decoying . settlers: on —to 
wretched land and one such, real or fic- 
titious, has found a place in literature in 
Sienkiewicz’s heart-rending story, After 
Bread?, which reminds one of nothing so 
much as of the similar picture in Martin 
Chuzzlewit. 

In Chicago I had an interesting talk 
with a real estate agent who was coloniz- 
ing Bohemians and Poles in places in 
Lake County, Michigan. He claimed 
that a man could “make a nice start” with 
$500. He would buy, say eighty acres 
at $3.50 to $5.00 an acre, making at first 
a payment of a dollar an acre. He could 
pay up in five years and after the first 
two years it would be easy. Building 
material for his house would cost $100 
and he could put it up himself with the 
help of the neighbors. Outfit and team 
would cost $200, and he would have $100 

1Mor an account of southern efforts. to at- 
tract immigrants, see Fleming, W. L. Political 


Science Quarterly, Vol. 20 (1905), p. 276, Immi- 
gration to the Southern States. 


It is fair to say that the story is said to 
have been written in the interests of the Polish 
landlords with the intention of deterring emi- 
gration. The following frank admission from as 
good a German hater as Sienkiewicz is interesting. 

The land company having failed to survey and 
allot the land among the settlers, “a body of 
Germans,” says Sienkiewicz, ‘‘would have com- 
bined together to clear the woods, build houses 
and then would have measured off to each man 
his portion,’ but the Poles “at the beginning, 
wanted each to settle on his own land, to build 
his own house and to cut down trees on his own 
lot. * * * Thereupon arose contentions.” 
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left to live on. A cow and twenty-five 
chickens would almost make a living. 
The school authorities had agreed to put 
up a school house for any three families. 
He arranged settlements of each nation- 
ality by itself. The Bohemians like sandy 
soil, the Poles want clay and prefer Wis- 
consin to Michigan. It would have been 
interesting to get the other side and 
learn of the settlers’ experience. 

On a larger scale is the work of the 
business agent, himself an American, of 
a Bohemian farming magazine published 
in Omaha. He selects a location belong- 
ing to some land company, visits the 
place and judges its characteristics and 
proceeds to write it up, article after 
article. 

Information as to the relative advan- 
tages of different localities, as to fields of 
employment, range of wages, price of 
land, crops; and so forth, is made avail- 
able in handbooks or guides, of which I 
have seen two admirable specimens, for 
the use of the immigrants, one for Bo- 
hemians,t one for Slovenians.? Here 
again the undertaking represents no out- 
side influence (as in the case of Profes- 
sor Ellis’s Guida per gl’ Immigranti Ital- 
tani) but comes from within the group 
itself. 

The most important question with re- 
gard to this whole matter is not how 
many peasant immigrants go to farming 
on their arrival here, but rather how 
many of the much greater numbers who 
have gone into industry and mining leave 
those pursuits later for the farm. The 
younger generation, brought up in the 
city, will not be likely to go “‘back to the 
land” as they grow up. Their associa- 
tions, ambitions and habits will all be 
of the town, and there is no immediate 
outlook for such a change of direction in 
our school education, or of comparative 
wages and profits in the economic world 
as to induce a return current from the 
city. The older generation, the immi- 
grants themselves, must make the change 
if it is to be made. “When they arrive 
is the time to talk land to them, but then 
they have not the money” said one in- 


1Rosicky, Jan: Jak je v Americe; 
Tiskarny Press, Omaha, Neb., 1906. 

*Sustersic, Rev. F. J.: Poduk Rojakom Slo- 
eon Amerikanske Slovenec Press, Joliet, IIl., 
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formant, and if they lose their land 
hunger before they have saved the neces- 
sary capital then that door is closed. 
While, as yet, most of those who have 
bought farms have belonged to the com- 
paratively small number who come with 
money for this purpose in hand, there 
are also those who have earned the money 
here. In Hadley, Massachusetts, I was 
told that most of the Polish farmers 
caine direct from the old country, that 
they seldom or never came from the 
neighboring industrial centers where 
Poles and other Slavs are numerous, but 
that they did sometimes come from Penn- 
sylvania mines with their savings. 

In Pennsylvania itself there are very 
interesting instances of this current back 
to the land. In an anthracite county 
town, in 1904, I had an interesting talk 
with a real estate dealer whose signboard 
I copy as an instance of the way in which 
English interpenetrates the immigrants’ 
language: 

George . . .  spredava loti (lots), 
hauzi (houses), farmi (farms) za hotove 


penezi. . .  .  Ofiec (office) jeto pod no. 
171% na West Broad strice (street). 


My informant said: 


To-day the Americans are leaving the 
farms for the cities and factories, the farms 
are ruined by the factories making it im- 
possible to get servants. The Slavs are the 
people who take to farming. The move- 
ment has been going on only for the last 
five or six years but if it continues at the 
present rate they will be the majority in 
the farming districts in this neighborhood. 
A Slav miner will save $1,000. to $2,500, 
seldom more. This would give him a farm 
of perhaps fifty to seventy-five acres with a 
house. If’ he had only a thousand dollars 
he could still buy ten or twelve acres with 
a little house. They make good. farmers. 
They raise more hay and less “truck” and 
stock than the Italians. They are much 
cleaner. The nationalities represented are ’ 
chiefly Slovaks, Magyars and Poles with 
some Russian Jews. 


- Not only in Pennsylvania but scattered 
here and there, one comes across larger 
or smaller numbers thus graduating from 
industry to the farm. Of the Slovaks, 
one of their chief leaders, Mr. Rovnianek, 
wrote in 1904: 

At first there was a disposition among 
them to return to their native country but 
in a little while some decided to stay. Then 
it was that they began to look around them 
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for opportunities to settle on farms and re- 
turn to the manner of life which they had 
led at home. There are now hundreds of 
Slovak farmers in Pennsylvania, Connecti- 
cut and Ohio; and in Minnesota, Arkansas, 
Virginia and Wisconsin there are colonies 
of them where for miles on every side the 
land is entirely in their possession. It 
would scarcely be possible to name a state 
in the Union where a few Slovaks have not 
settled and obtained farms which they own, 
having bought them with money earned pre- 
viously during the time of their employment 
in the industrial centers.t A 


One of the most interesting of the 
Slovak farm settlements is a place called 
Slovaktown, near Stuttgart, Arkansas, of 
which the Rev. J. A. McQuaid writes 
that there are two hundred and fifty 
Slovaks, fifty families, most of them 
Roman Catholic and a few Lutheran. 
All own farms, some have forty acres, 
some eighty, some more. A_ few 
young men work for wages away from 
home, otherwise they are employed on 
their own land. They were born in the 
old country but came here mostly from 
Pennsylvania and _ Illinois 
where they had worked in 
mines and factories and on 
railroads. When they had 
saved enough money to pay 
for forty acres then they 
bought from the Slovak Colo- 
nization Company of Pitts- 
burg, but the land being wild 
and unimproved they stayed 
at their old jobs till they had 
saved enough more to fence 
the land and build temporary 
homes. Some had only $20 
or $25 to start with after the 
land was paid for and yet they 
have succeeded well. They 
own the land clear with no 
mortgage. The chief crops 
are corn, oats, hay, fruits and 
vegetables and milk for the 
creamery. They are better 
farmers than any other na- 
tionality. They have comfort- 
able, tidy houses, surrounded 
by fruit trees and rich gar- 
dens, they have barns and live 
stock, such as cows, horses, 
mules and hogs. They live 
and dress well, and instead 


1Charities XIII, p. 240. A 
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of having to buy meat, potatoes, 
sauerkraut, corn and the other things 
that should abound on a farm, 
but do not always, they generally 
have some to sell. The children go to 
the American public schools of which 
there are two in their neighborhood. 
They learn to read and write both Eng- 


-lish and Slovak, the former at school, 


the latter at home from their parents. 
They are on excellent terms with their 
American neighbors who respect as well 
as like them. They are industrious, 
honest, of steady habits, intelligent and 


_able-bodied. They love peace and home. 


Five are school directors and one is a 
road overseer. 

Father Stephen Furdek of Cleveland, 
who perhaps knows the Slovak situation 
as well as anyone, is of the opinion that 
when they get a little money and a little 
more independent spirit they will turn 
to farming quite generally. 

In the copper mining town of Calumet, 


COUNTRY ROAD AND HOME AT KEWANER, WIS. 


POLISH MARKET AT 


Michigan, I was told of a movement be- 
ginning among the Croatians there to 
buy farms in the South and elsewhere. 
Ten or fifteen families with savings of 
one or two thousand dollars each had 
gone to Georgia. One went to Minne- 
sota, where he paid $1,500 for his land. 
Three or four families went to Canada. 
“They have spent $35,000 on their church 
in Calumet but in ten years they will all 
be gone and be farming,’ said my in- 
formant. 

I was also told (what I have not veri- 
fied), that their colony in Chicago was 
5,000 or 6,000 strong a few years ago but 
had dwindled to 1,000 or 1,500, such 
numbers having gone to the country— 
many to mines and factories, but many to 
farms. 

Ruthenians are apt to go to Canada 
~when they have savings to put into farm- 
ing. There they can get a “quarter sec- 
tion” on homestead terms and have their 
money as free capital. They are said to 
succeed better than any other immigrants 
in Canada, to be “all over the country,” 
and as numerous in Canada as in the 
United States. In this country also 
they have some farming settlements but 
apparently not in considerable numbers. 

Of this return current to the land it is 
impossible to get any adequate measure, 
but it certainly exists and whatever its 
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amount it seems desirable on several ac- 
counts. As contrasted with immediate 
settlement on a farm it brings the Slavic 
peasant into the more isolated life of the 
country with a tinge of American ideas 
and American standards. He has not 
lost his thrift and his splendid courage 
for work or he would not be there and 
he has had a chance to see something of 
the new country. Although the fact that 
some of the more successful and energetic 
leave the city colonies may deprive 
those colonies of possible leaders, still 
their going tends to draw others from 
the tenement districts to the land. 

Mr. Commons is convinced that the 
foreign family is “assimilated” faster 
on the farm than in the city. Of this I 
am not sure. I remember that our only 
population of long standing in the coun- 
try which still speaks a foreign language, 
the “Pennsylvania Dutch,” is eminently 
rural, and I recall my own observations, 
and the city life even with its foreign 
quarters, seems to me the stronger solv- 
ent. But I will return to this point. 

As to the quality of the farming, one 
hears different reports, naturally. I 
suspect that the American farmer often 
thinks the Pole or Bohemian a poor 
farmer because he works on a different 
plan, while the foreigner, used to small 
intensive farming, thinks the Yankee 


_ “All through this region the 
independent farmer is the type. 
He did not start as a hired labor- 
er and work his way up, but be- 
gan independently on his arrival, 
having come with his little capital 
to invest.” 


THE PRESENT 
HOME. 


THE FAMILY. 


WHAT IS LEFT OF THE 
ORIGINAL HOUSE. 


“Tt is hard for us to reproduce 
to ourselves the impression 
which America makes on the 
European; the sense of space, 
of opportunity, of a very clamor 
of the earth to come and use it.” 


A BOHEMIAN FARMER AND HIS FAMILY IN IOWA. 
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POTATOES AND GRAIN NEAR POLONIA, WIS. 


slovenly and wasteful in his work, espec- 
ially when he takes up old, worn out farm 
lands in Virginia or Kentucky, and has 
small respect for the methods of his pre- 
decessor,who,ashesays, robbedthesoil.”’ 

The American business agent of a Bo- 
hemian farming paper, already quoted, 
could not say enough in praise of the Bo- 
hemian farmers. They farm better than 
the Americans. They invest freely in 
farm machinery. Nothing is too good 
or too big for them. In the eastern half 
of Butler county, Nebraska, there are 
seventeen big steam threshing outfits 
among Bohemians. You can _ find 
nothing parallel to this in the same area 
anywhere in the United States. The 
Bohemian paper of which he is agent has 
seven times more advertising of farm 
implements than any other paper in the 
United States. 

While the above statements ‘|- 
are those of an interested party, 
all the evidence available points 
the same way. It would seem as 
though in certain lines new to us 
and familiar in Europe the immi- 
grant should be able to supply 
_very valuable skill and this seems 
to be the case in the sugar-beet 
industry in which Bohemian labor 
is much sought, 

Of the financial success of 
Slavic farmers I see no reason 
to doubt. My inquiry was un- 
dertaken in a time of great 
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general prosperity and allowance must 
be made for that fact. Certainly I ran 
across no “hard luck stories.” The only — 
complaints that I met were from Ameri- 
cans and they feared not the failure, but 
the low standard of living of the foreign- 
ers, which made their economia success. 

Where, as in parts of the Connecticut 
valley, there is a large drifting body 
of farm laborers of the poorest class 
hired for a few months at a time one 
hears of drunkenness, cutting af- 
frays with the police and with one 
another, of a low moral standard and 
brutish overcrowding, of dirt, and of 
low standards generally. Again in the 
same region one hears the other side— 
they are clean, they Americanize sooner 
than any other nationality, business men 
would rather deal with them than with 
any class, the elders drink less and less 
and the young people much less than their 
elders and they are saving and gaining 
ground all the time. Probably the most 
widespread contrast with American ways 
is the custom of women as well as men 
working in the field. The children work 
too and the foreigner’s great advantage 
is that he hires no labor and that a big 
family is an advantage, not an expense. 
While this has its bad side, getting the 
farmer’s wife out of doors has its hy- 
gienic advantages. 

The lower standard of living of for- 
eigners is certainly to be regretted. 
But their standard is rising and it does 
not threaten the standard of  liv- 
ing of competitors in nearly as 
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dangerous a fashion 
in industrial wage labor. The large 
money successes of which one occasion- 
ally hears are apt to be made in the spec- 
ulative side of farming—as in the case 
of a Pole near Hadley said to have made 
$50,000 by cornering onions. But the 
strictly legitimate acquisition of wealth 
in rich sections is considerable. I am 


THERD’S MONEY IN ONIONS. 
Polish home near Deerfield, Mass. 


told of a Dalmatian farm in California 
said to be worth one or two million dol- 
lars, through which one drives with a 
good horse three quarters of an hour 


past wheat on one side and corn on the» 


other. But this is naturally a rarity. On 
the other hand, a Nebraska farmer who 
is worth fifty or seventy-five thousand 
dollars, is by no means a wonder, and 
while of course the majority farm on a 
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smaller scale they tend to become a sub- 
stantial class of property owners. 

The success of the successful adver- 
tises farming and stimulates ambition. 
It also tends to originate new and higher 
standards of living within the group 
which are far more powerfully sugges- 
tive than the same things among the 
Americans. In so far as the farmer’s 


BOYS ARH MUCH THE SAME WHETHER PO- 
LISH YOUNGSTERS LIKE THESE OR 
AMERICANS. 


son, and sometimes his daughter, too, 
goes to the state university or the normal 
school or otherwise gets a higher educa- 
tion, it gives to the group leaders of its 
own with broader outlook. 

But more important than the excep- 
tional successes is the number of thrifty 
farmers’ families, poor, but “getting 
on,’ which offer to the next generation 
a fair chance of education and advance. 


Mazzini, a Prophet of the New View 


Florence Woolston 


Goodrich House: Cleveland, Ohio 


“I am yours because I believe in the unity of God; 
yours because I believe in the unity of manKind; yours 
because I believe in the educatibility of the whole 
human race and ina law of infinite progression for all.’”’ 


More than a hundred years ago, on 
the twenty-second of June, Joseph Maz- 
zini was born in Genoa. A few loyal 
countrymen may celebrate his anniver- 
sary, but probably there will be but little 
mention of his life and message. Even 
his centenary in 1905 was completely 
overshadowed by that of Schiller. Yet 
there is no figure 
in modern history 
tiataseo.e Longs 
more entirely to 
the people. To 
social workers he 
brings especial 
inspiration. In 
these days of or- 
ganized — philan- 
thropy and con- 
sciously directed 
social progress, 
ips easy to. be 
lost in the mere 
details of social 
movements. The 
machinery is so 
complex and the 
relationships are 
so numerous that 
one may easily 
fonwet) the end 
and meaning of it 
all. Mazzini re- 
calls us to ele- 
mental truths. He is not interested in 
the details of a carefully wrought pro- 
gram but in the motives that lie back of 
social effort. He is aprophet of the new 
humanitarianism, and in the consecra- 
tion of his life and the spirit of his 
writings, we find the very essentials of 
social service. 

Those who love the story of his life, 
remember the incident told by Mazzini’s 
mother, of his first walk as a child. He 
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saw an old, ragged beggar, seated on 
the church steps, and running to him, 
he threw his arms about the old man’s 
neck, urging his mother to give him 
something. The beggar was greatly 
moved, and said, “Love him well, lady, 
for he is one who will love the people.” 
That this prophecy was fulfilled the 
years of his life 
bear witness. It 
was his mission 
to. “strive ator 
Italy’s unity and 
freedom, through 
1D fs ShOuti= 
ment, bloodshed 
and exile; to sac- 
rifice love, home, 
friends and coun- 
try for the wel- 
fare of his peo- 
ple. This he did 
gladly, because 
he believed that 
service is a God- 
sent mission, and 
that “sacrifice 
and duty are 
more than power 
and success.” 
Mazzini has 
been _ fortunate 
in his biograph- 
ers. > Mia date 
Venturi’s memoir, written from the 
viewpoint of an intimate friend, gives 
graphically the events of his “life 
and reveals clearly the quality of 
the man. William Lloyd Garrison in 
early days, and Bolton King, later, have 
made enthusiastic and appreciative 
studies of Mazzini. His published 
works are many, touching all phases of 
the social and political problems of his 
time. Through the maze of details and 
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repetition, are certain fundamental ideas. 
The keynote of his message is religion, 
which~is the inspiration of social prog- 
tess. Religion gives the law of life, 
which is duty and service in the cause 
of human progress. Association and 
education are means to this end. Edu- 
cation must inspire patriotism, but must 
continually lead to that higher patriot- 
ism which includes all nations in its 
loyalty. These ideas,—religion, associa- 
tion, education, patriotism and world 
unity are the essentials of his teaching, 
the principles to which he consecrated 
his life. , 

To Mazzini, religion was the inspira- 
tion of social progress as well as the 
source of all individual aspiration. “I 
do not know,” said he, “of a single great 
conquest of the human spirit, a single im- 
portant step for the perfecting of human 
society, which has not had its roots in 
a strong, religious faith.’ Religion is 
not based upon church or creed. Mazzini 
criticized the formalism of the Catholic, 
the individualism of the Protestant. He 
felt that Christianity itself had lost the 
essential teaching of its founder. “I love 
Jesus,” he said, “as the man who has 
loved the most of all mankind. We 
worship the Founder of the Age that 
freed the individual, the Apostle of the 
unity of the law, the Prophet of the 
equality of souls.” But Christianity 
emphasizes the salvation of the indi- 
vidual. Mazzini hoped for a collective 
religion, with society as its subject, and 
the kingdom of Heaven upon earth, its 
goal. The religion of humanity is love. 
Only by mingling with the universal life 
and losing ourselves in the great work of 
progress, do we realize our natures. 
“We must found a moral unity, the cath- 
olicism of humanity, a unity which unites 
the sects in one sole people of believers, 
and the churches and conventicles and 
chapels raise the great temple humanity’s 
pantheon to God.” 

In this conception of religion, Mazzini 
finds the basis of his ethics, which is 
duty and service. The political ideals, 
inspired by the French Revolution were 
liberty and equality, with the underlying 
emphasis on the rights of man. Mazzini 
shows that the theory of rights leads to 
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selfishness and discord. It may over- 
throw tyranny and gain material amelio- 
ration, but it cannot give a permanent 
principle of social progress. Duty alone 
can inspire men to sacrifice their own 
happiness and wellbeing for the good of 
all. “When Christ came, and changed 
the face of the world, he spoke not of 
rights to the rich, who needed not to 
achieve them, nor to the poor, who 
doubtless would have abused them in imi- 
tation of the rich; he spoke not of utility 
and interest to a people whom utility and 
interest had corrupted. He spoke of 
duty, he spoke of love, of sacrifice and 
of faith, and he said that they should be 
first among all who had contributed most 
by their labor to the good of all.” 

Mazzini’s faith in life as a mission was 
the outcome of his spiritual experience. 
After the failure of young Italy and 
young Europe, he went to England. He 
had been exiled from nearly every coun- 
try on the continent. Then came to him 
a crisis in suffering. He tells of the 
Gethsemane of “doubt, sorrow, disillu- 
sion, deception.” He had been betrayed, 
his life’s work seemed wasted, and he 
began to lose faith in himself and his 
mission. When the tempest had passed 
there came to him a vision of life and 
service. He says, “From the idea of God 
I descend to a true conception of life, 
to faith in a mission and its logical con- 
sequence—duty—the supreme rule of 
life. Whether the sun shine with the 
serene splendor of an Italian morn, or the 
leaden, corpselike hue of the northern 
mist be above us, I cannot see that it 
changes our duty.” 

In the Duties of Man, Mazzini defines 
the spheres of duty, from self and family 
to country and humanity. It is not an 
abstract idea of duty that he would make 
a guiding principle, but a definite con- 
secration of the individual to the cause 
of progress. And progress, he insists, 
means the progress of all. It can only 
be attained through association, which is 
the instrument of social progress. He 
says, “Association multiplies your 
strength a hundredfold, it makes the 
ideas and progress of other men your 
own, it raises, betters, hallows your na- 
ture with the affections of the human 
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family and its growing sense of unity.” 
In the fraternal co-operation of all to- 
ward a common end, nationality is the 
means by which each plays its part. 
Mazzini sees that the united action of 
nations is hampered by difference in lan- 
guage, custom and capacity. He con- 
ceives humanity as a great army. The 
nations are the different corps or divis- 
ions. Each one has been assigned its 
post and a specific task. The victory de- 
pends upon the harmony and consecra- 
tion of the whole. True love of country 
will lead, by means of moral education, 
to love of humanity. It is the first duty 
of the state’ to awaken this patriotism. 
“Your country is the sign of the mission 
God has given you toward humanity. 
The true country is a community of free 
men and equais, bound together in fra- 
ternal concord to labor toward a common 
aim. There is no true country, where 
uniformity of right is violated by caste, 
privilege and inequality. Where there 
is not a common principle, recognized 
and developed by all, there is no true 
nation.” 

Mazzini recognized the importance of 
the economic question, and frankly grant- 
ed that the spiritual uplift of the masses 
could not be expected when every day 
was a struggle with poverty. He had 
watched the slow awakening of the work- 
ing classes, and felt that the growth of 
power and self-consciousness would lead 
to eventual emancipation. But he wished 
that prosperity could be a means, not an 
end, “the expression not of the human 
appetite but of man’s industrial mis- 
sion.” We must not substitute “human- 
ity’s kitchen for the problem of human- 
ity.” He was not in sympathy with the 
socialists of the Marxian school, though 
many of his theories were socialistic. In 
his Thoughts on Democracy, he summar- 
izes his plans for social reform in this 
way: “Education,—moral, uniform and 
universally diffused; a complete trans- 
formation of the actual system of taxa- 
tion; state economy; increase of produc- 
tion; progressive abolition of all but the 
absolutely indispensable intermediates 
between buyer and seller; union of capi- 
tal and labor by means of working men’s 
associations—these are the conditions of 
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the economical problem which republican 
democracy is called upon to solve.” 

It is the duty of the nation to educate 
its citizens to an appreciation of national 
and civic duty. ‘““The nation is bound to 
transmit its program to every citizen. 
Every citizen should receive in the na- 
tional schools, a moral education, a 
course of nationality—comprising a sum- 
mary view of the progress of humanity, 
and the history of his own country, and 
the elementary instruction about which 
we are all agreed. Every citizen should 
be taught in the schools, the lesson of 
equality and, love.” Literature appealed 
to Mazzini as a great educational force. 
In the beginning of his career, he was so 
moved by the free spirit of the French 
romantic movement that he decided to 
devote himself to the emancipation of 
literature from the formalism of the 
classic school. Later, after his conse- 
cration to Italy’s cause, he saw in it a 
great means of inspiring the patriotism 
of his countrymen. He turned again to 
it, after the active struggle was over, 
and then came his plea for a new litera- 
ture. He felt that it should become a 
greater social force, the interpretation of 
the life and thought of the people, an 
expression of the new democracy. He 
found forecasts of the literature to come 
in some of the writers inspired by the 
social renaissance in Europe. But he 
criticized the individualism of Byron, and 
Goethe, and the paternalism of Carlyle. 
In Lamennais he found something of his 
own spirit. Still, he longed for “a po- 
etry which will soothe the suffering soul, 
by teaching it to rise to God, through hu- 
manity.”’ 

Mazzini’s highest ideal was the unity 
of nations. William Lloyd Garrison 
says, “Although Mazzini’s love of his 
native land was like a fire in his bones, 
and her pressing needs largely absorbed 
his thoughts and energies, yet her politi- 
cal enfranchisement, based upon intelli- 
gence and virtue, was with him but the 
prelude to the deliverance of all Europe. 
Had I seen in him simply the devotion 
of an Italian in behalf of his oppressed 
countrymen, however unselfishly  dis- 
played, I should not have formed that ex- 
alted estimate of him which T now cher- 
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ish. Such devotion is commendable, but 
it does not embrace mankind. It was 
because his soul was full-orbed, his love 
of liberty unlimited by considerations of 
race or clime, that I felt drawn to him 
by an irresistible magnetism. In him 
there was not discoverable one spark of 
self-inflation, one atom of worldly ambi- 
tion, one symptom of narrowness towards 
any people. Spherical as the globe, he 
deprecated “that spirit of nationalism 
which retards the progress of our intel- 
lectual life by isolating it from the uni- 
versal life palpitating among the millions 
of our brethren abroad.” Thus he 
dreamed of a united Europe, where “all 
cause for war would disappear and in 
its place arise a spirit of brotherhood and 
peaceful emulation on the road to prog- 
ress.” It was his hope that Rome again 
would rise to leadership, and conscious of 
her past, would lead the nations to peace 
and progress. In the organization of 
Young Europe, this idea was forecast. 
While an exile in Switzerland, Mazzini 
conceived the plan of uniting representa- 
tives of the nations in a federation for 
mutual aid and inspiration. The dram- 
atic failure of this plan in‘no way weak- 
ened his conviction that the idea was pos- 
sible, though the time was not yet ripe. 
The man of sorrows, whose life had been 
one of bloodshed, revolution and _ in- 
trigue, became a prophet of peace, look- 
ing for the day when “revolution should 
be no more, and the slow, continuous un- 
folding of activities and powers would 
lead the nations ever onward.” 

The ideal of peace and the federation 
of nations does not seem remote. Peace 
congresses, international arbitration, all 
the phases of our increasing cosmopoli- 
tanism are heralds of the time when the 
newer ideals of peace shall conquer. 
Mazzini’s suggestion that we use these 
ideas in our educational system is most 
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significant. There is a growing senti- 
ment for social education. The inspira- 
tion of patriotism is well established as 
an educational ideal. We have flags, an- 
thems, fireworks. There is an undercur- 
rent of militarism and a lauding of the 
war virtues. Pictures of army life, sol- 
diers and battleships are usually promi- 
nent in schoolroom decoration. | Why 
not use this impulse as the beginning, in- 
stead of the end? In our democratic 
public schools, where many nations are 
represented, we have an opportunity to 
awaken a broad humanitarianism. We 
might, while recognizing the greatness of 
our own nationality, emphasize the great- 
ness of other nations, showing how each 
race has contributed to social progress. 
Great holidays might be used to stir con- 
structive patriotism rather than militant. 
It is probable that children would re- 
spond as heartily to ideals of peace, as 
of war. There is a heroism in the strug- 
gle against economic inequality and so- 
cial tyranny which is as inspiring as that 
of a soldier. The thought of our coun- 
try as a world influence for peace, might 
inspire allegiance as well as the idea of 
her great navy. Emphasis upon the 
moral values in education would surely 
be an antidote for increasing commercial- 
ism and industrial ambition. With con- 
structive patriotism and the belief in a 
national mission, America might  be- 
come, what Mazzini hoped for Rome, a 
leader in the progress and peace of all 
humanity. 
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The Minneapolis Conference 


Last century was a time of conquest 
over wild men and over wild lands. For 
this century we have entered upon a 
new work; we have started out. to make 
it a century for the children. What they 
will make of it depends on what we make 
of them. Therein lies the democratic 
enrichment of the future. 

Somewhat along these lines runs the 
philosophy of Amos W. Butler of In- 
diana, president of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction, which 
met in June in Minneapolis. It was 
characteristic of the man that he should 
give over his annual address to a dis- 
cussion of the responsibilities of society 
toward feeble-mindedness—a subject 
formidable enough at first sight to cloak 
to the public mind his rather stirring 
underlying conceptions of a projected 
childhood. But by that very fact you 
may know that these conceptions mean 
more than the pious wish of every pride- 
beset parent. They involve a knowledge 
of childhood and its needs as expressed 
in terms of orphans placed out in the 
rich-acred farms of the West 
pioneer households of three generations 
ago could scarcely have welcomed out- 
siders on such a scale), in terms of crip- 
pled children of far country-sides who 
are out of reach of hospital treatment 
which would mean life to them, of tru- 
ant boys of the small industrial towns 
treated no differently at all from old of- 
fenders, and of the feeble-minded and 
idiots and other ageless innocents who 
should remain unborn through the segre- 
gation of defective parenthood. It is a 
knowledge expressed in terms of 
healthy, bare-legged up-state youngsters 
and of well-conditioned mischief makers 
of the city, but in terms no less of chil- 
dren of poverty, in backward rural dis- 
tricts as well as in factories and crowded 
streets, the standard of living in whose 
homes leads too often to a devitalized 
stock and a scrawny citizenship. For of 
such is the commonwealth of the fu- 
ture. 

The speakers at this national meeting 
were from all parts of the country and 
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the problems to which they addressed 
themselves, many of them, were as old 
as the road to Jericho. There was, how- 
ever, a special significance in the back- 
ground of such a mid-western confer- 
ence and its lank, wise faced Hoosier 
president, with the hard facts and 
hopes he gathers in his year’s 
work among jails and  reformator- 
ies, almshouses, justice courts, hos- 
pitals and homes in every county seat 
of Indiana. A hundred years ago the 
Lincolns had not yet rafted down the 
Ohio. Chicago was a trading post. 
French fur-traders were still to make 
their way up the Mississippi to the head- 
waters of navigation where they founded 
St. Paul. It would be nearly half a 
century before the water power of the’ 
falls above would attract to the site of 
Minneapolis the forerunners of Swede 
and German. The battle of Tippecanoe 
had still to be fought out with 
the Indians by General MHarrison 
and practically all Indiana lay uncleared 
of its woods. Rail splitters and cabin 
builders must do their work before a 
generation could sing of the new mown 
hay of the Wabash or the gleam of the 
candle lights through the sycamores— 
still less could turn from the conquest 
of wild lands to the working out of hu- 
man relations demanded by the new con- 
ditions. In the interval, old stump like 
institutions were transplanted bodily 
(for instance, the jail as eighteenth cen- 
tury England knew it) and new abuses 
and injustices shot up through the 
chinks of customs and misfit laws. with 
the vigor and crudity characteristic of 
all democratic life in this rich, virgin 
soil There has been compensation for 
the delay, however, in its very cause— 
in a sense of change on the face of the 
earth. Civilization in a western state is 
a going concern. There is revolution in 
a pioneer country and we cannot as yet 
fairly estimate the intrepid and imagina- 
tive forces which it must carry over 
into all phases of life. 

The Minneapolis conference served to 
call renewed attention to such beginnings 
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within its field—the county agent system 
by which Michigan has sought to estab- 
lish its guardianship over neglected chil- 
dren, the juvenile court movement which 
originated in Illinois and Colorado, the 
development of strong state boards of 
control of charitable and correctional in- 
stitutions in Minnesota and Iowa, the 
franchise legislation by which Wisconsin 
hopes this year to clarify municipal gov- 
ernment—a list which could be length- 
ened indefinitely. Since the earliest days 
of the National Conference the Indfana 
State Board of Charities has beertstrong- 
ly represented there. Mr. Butler is its 
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fourth member or secretary to be presi- 
dent. Beginning with the elementary 
problems of reforming the system of 
county poor relief and the care of 
dependent children, the board has 
been instrumental in developing a 
system of state institutions, the com- 
pleteness and _ efficiency of which 
represent large drafts on executive ex- 
perierice and no end of legislative cam- 
paigns for appropriations and against 
political interference. New institutions 
have been added to meet the needs of 
new groups—colonies for epileptics and 
sanatoriums for the tuberculous being 


THOMAS M. MULRY 
President of the 1908 Conference. 


the most recent. This recognition of 
broader responsibilities is reaching into 
the community life from which the de- 
fective, the delinquent and dependent are 
recruited. At this year’s session of the 
Indiana legislature a remarkable series 
of social legislation was enacted. New 
statutes challenged practices as old as 
the Elizabethan poor laws. Stout blows 
were dealt the inert and barbarous stu- 
pidity of imprisonment for short term 
sentences by the lower courts. Provi- 
sion was made for a state system of pro- 
bation for first offenders and for per- 
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manent custody for confirmed criminals. 
A full catalog of the new Indiana laws 
would show a notable advance in round- 
ing out the state system of public relief, 
and in relating statutes, administration 
and institutions to the less traditional 
and more human needs of the people. 
It was natural, then, that this point of 
view found expression in the program 
of this year’s national conference, held 
under the presidency of the secretary of 
the Indiana board, and with its former 
secretary as permanent secretary of the 
national body. Requisition was made 
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on the resources and experience of some 
of the foremost public administrators 
in the country. There was conscious 
effort to put effectively before people 
the real significance of the work for de- 
fectives, delinquents and dependents— 
more than that, to rouse public spirit for 
those progressive phases of this work 
from which prevention, reform and con- 
structive social effort may be anticipated. 
Thus in the treatment of the insane and 
epileptic the experimental work which 
is being done in Ann Arbor and Albany 
with psychopathic hospitals to discover 
and arrest incipient insanity, was out- 
lined as a way of advance which is 
already entered upon in several states. 
Akin to this is the early treatment made 
possible by such a system of voluntary 
patients as attempted in Massachusetts, 
in cases where it is folly to put off treat- 
ment until a sick person arrives at the 
legal status of insanity. Similarly, after- 
care of patients, which has been initiated 
in New York in an effort to re-establish 
convalescents (insane) in the commun- 
ity, colony care for defectives and 
chronic insane, and family care for the 
harmless insane were gone into—all of 
them lines of deviation from a formal 
system of hospital custody and treatment 
for all classes of patients alike. Simi- 
larly in the sessions on the defective— 
where such names as Rogers, Johnstone, 
Wilmarth, Murdock and Mogridge ap- 
peared—it was the relation of institu- 
tions for defectives to the public school 
system which was the subject for sym- 
posium, the possibilities of schools for 
the feeble-minded as laboratories in edu- 
cational method. 

Again, the sessions on prison and po- 
lice administration presented a strong 
series of papers from men distinctly at 
the head of different branches of the 
work—the president of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, Major 
Sylvester of Washington,—the two rec- 
ognized leaders in prison administration 
in America, Joseph F. Scott, superin- 
tendent of Elmira Reformatory, and 
Henry Wolfer, warden of the state 
prison at Stillwater, and Harris R. Coo- 
ley, who discussed jail cases in line with 
the progressive work he is doing as di- 
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rector of the Department of Public 
Safety in Cleveland. These were not 
the papers of mere theorists. They were 
the papers of responsible officials who 
stood ready to back them up with ex- 
perience. But they were the papers of 
men with larger vision and ideals than 
the punishment, or the segregation, or 
even the reformation of criminals. They 
were not without suggestions of the 
coming of the time when courts, police 
and prisons will be parts of a system for 
the prevention of crime. 

Under the section on state supervision 
of charitable and correctional agencies, 
Robert W. Hebberd of New York, chair- 
man, there was something of old time 
spirit in the debate led by Messrs. Stew- 
art and Rosing over the functions of 
state boards of charities and control. 
There were two more conclusive con- 
tributions to this section, however, in 
formulating policies of ultimate public 


responsibility for two social groups,— 


vagrants, and the inmates and wards of 
all charitable institutions and agencies, 
public and private. The Rev. Wm. J. 
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White, supervisor of Catholic Charities 
of the Diocese of Brooklyn, took a defi- 
nite stand on the utility and sound pub- 
lic policy of an adequate system of super- 
vision of private charities. Not a little 
of the opposition to such a system has 
come (as was the case before the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature two or three years 
ago) from representatives of church 
philanthropies, and Father White’s paper 
was not without its challengers at the 
conference. But his statement was clear 
and will carry conviction where it will 
make for progress. 

The discussion of the vagrancy prob- 
lem was the feature of the conference 
to attract the most widespread public at- 
tention. O. F. Lewis, of the Joint Appli- 
cation Bureau, of New York city, pre- 
sented a paper on vagrancy, which was 
accompanied by a pamphlet embodying 
information gained from one hundred 
charitable societies, from fifty American 
railways, representing more than half 
the total mileage in the United States and 
Canada, and from chiefs of police in 
many American cities. In addition, re- 
ports of commissions and charitable off- 
cials in England and European countries 
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were presented in abridged form. Let- 
ters were read from the Salvation Army 
and the Volunteers of America, in rela- 
tion to their work for the homeless and 
vagrant classes. In last week’s issue of 
CHARITIES AND THE Commons Mr. 
Lewis told what was done in the section 
meeting on vagrants, and of the plans 
ahead for a National Vagrancy Commis- 
sion. It would be hard to say which at- 
tracted the more widespread comment 
in the discussion of the whole ques- 
tion,—the huge cost to the railroads of 
trespassers upon their property, as shown 


by Major Pangborn of the Balti- 
more & Ohio railway, or the ir- 
responsible and illegal methods re- 
sorted to by at least subordinate 


officials of certain of them to dispose 
of bodies without delaying train crews 
or paying trumped-up coroners’ fees. 
From a different point of view. spoke 
Superintendent Mullenbach of the Chi- 
cago Municipal Lodging House, who 
pointed out that our industrial develop- 
ment in putting a premium on mobile 
labor makes homeless men; more, that 
seasonal work and gang construction 
play into conditions of vagrancy. Re- 
pressing the itinerant without getting 
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at these causes cannot bring any perman- 
ent results. His belief is that of the 
injured men who come to the Chicago 
Municipal Lodging House in a year, 
more are workmen who have become 
drifters as result of injuries received at 
their work—railroading, for instance— 
than are vagrants who have been injured 
while tramping it or stealing rides. 


The organization of a national com- . 


mittee marks an advanced step taken to- 
ward the adequate study and treatment 
of the question of vagrancy and the 
homeless in this country—a task which 
was felt at this conference to be par- 
ticularly timely for the present years of 
prosperity. 


The sections on children and on the 
promotion of health, presented diverg- 
ent methods of treatment. Under the 
latter, conditions in the home, the school, 
and the factory, were held to the one 
touchstone—the promotion of health. 
Relief agencies which reach needy fami- 
lies in their homes were subjected to a 
searching cross-fire as to how far they 
realized upon their opportunities—what 
they did to instruct mothers as to their 
babies or to make use of house-cleaners 
and house teachers of cooking, in pro- 
moting efficient home-making among 
households where a nominally charitable 
mission could be made permanently edu- 
cational. Similarly, the opportunity for 
larger social results from the work of 
visiting nurses, mothers’ meetings, hos- 
pitals and other agencies, whose func- 
tions border on home conditions, was 
borne out in the discussion. And like- 
wise, school and factory conditions and 
the agencies which affect them were held 
to this same touchstone. Criticism cen- 
tered on that school system which does 
nothing to prevent infection, pre- 
vent or remedy physical defect, edu- 
cate parents or know first hand the 
home and labor conditions from 
which the children come, to co-operate 
with parents, relief societies, churches, 
hospitals and the like, or to influence 
right habits of bathing, clothing, feeding 
and sleeping. Dr. S. A. Knopf of New 
York and Miss Marie Jamme, head 
nurse of the Visiting Nurses Committee 
of the Minneapolis Associated Charities, 
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led in the discussion, and reference will 
be made in a later paragraph to one of 
the distinctive contributions to the con- 
ference, made by Sherman C. Kingsley 
of Chicago, who presided in the absence 
of the chairman, William H. Allen of 
New York. 

The children’s section represented a 
merging of several former sections, deal- 
ing with different phases of juvenile 
work, under the chairmanship of George 
L. Sehon of the Kentucky Children’s 
Home Society. This marked a distinct 
step in the organization of the confer- 
ence; and while it will remain for some 
future chairman of this committee to 
work out a program which will relate all 
phases of children’s work to some one 
element which enters into the problems 
of all, it will not be easy to marshall a 
stronger series of papers, considered in- 
dividually. Those who know children 
first hand in orphanages and schools for 
delinquents, in factories, in juvenile 
courts, in special classes for the back- 
ward, on playgrounds and in fresh air 
camps, had been enlisted by Mr. Sehon 
and no one who has not been at such 
a meeting of workers among children 
can more than guess at newer, more hu- 
man values which to-day find practical 
definition among them. 

There were effective papers also un- 
der the sections on statistics (John Kor- 
en, chairman) and needy families, their 
homes and neighborhoods (A. W. Gut- 
ridge of St. Paul, chairman). The for- 
mer advocated the appointment of a 
permanent committee of experts, to cor- 
relate and interpret social statistics. 
Without attempting to cover these gen- 
eral sections and section meetings in de- 
tail, attention may be called to a trend 
in two directions, one looking toward a 
more widespread effective organization 
of the work of relief societies, friendly 
visitors, charity organization societies, 
settlements, sanatoriums for consump- 
tives atid other remedial agencies, the 
other towards active and positive efforts 
for forestalling and preventing the waste 
of humanity and the wreckage of family 
life which are produced by premature 
child labor, by overwork or by 
night work of women, long hours, in- 
sanitary conditions of employment, in- 
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dustrial accidents, and the like. This 
correlation of relief work and economic 
causes meant no abandonment of either 
the gospel or the older responsibilities 
of charity, and the Minneapolis confer- 
ence was marked by one of the most 
striking presentations ever made of the 
value and opportunity of personal ser- 
vice—-a paper on friendly visiting by 
Mary E. Richmond of the Philadelphia 
Society for Organizing Charity. Miss 
Richmond is head of the Field Depart- 
ment of Charities Publication Commit- 
tee, and at a meeting of the executives 
of the co-operating societies comprising 
this department, it was determined to 


undertake an aggressive movement look- 


ing toward the extension of organiza- 
tion in charity to new communities and 
to rekindling of dormant organizations. 
It is probable that in the fall a traveling 
secretary will be put in the field and a 
much larger group of associated chari- 
ties be asked to take part. At a meeting 
of charity organization societies, this 
was one of several plans taken up to 
make more effective the co-operation be- 
tween different cities; and at the session 
on statistics it was decided to recom- 
mend a unified system of record keep- 
ing, similar to that which was adopted 
for institutions and state boards a year 
ago. Altogether an opportunity seems 
at hand for another energetic extension 
of the charity organization movement, a 
movement which will in part be inten- 
sive in raising standards of work. 

The week before the conference, the 
highest New York state court declared 
unconstitutional a law limiting the hours 
of adult women laborers. The same 
court had within the year declared un- 
constitutional a law prohibiting night 
work for women. The ground was the 
same in both cases, that such limitations 
of liberty of contract could only be sanc- 
tioned where the public health was en- 
dangered and that the judges were un- 
convinced that long hours or night work 
of women was such a danger and this 
decision proved the text of the meeting 
on the promotion of health in the fac- 
tory. Mrs. Florence Kelley, Miss Irene 
Osgood, formerly a volunteer factory in- 
spector in Wisconsin; Norman Wil- 
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liams, Owen R. Lovejoy, Mrs. Raymond 
Robins, and Dr. S. A. Knopf, were 
some of the speakers. Here and there 
social workers have facts—a_ visit- 
ing nurse knows the rheumatism 
of the brewery-girl forced to work 
in the wet; a friendly visitor knows 
the human ratio between sweatshops 
and tuberculosis; a hospital physi- 
cian knows the toll in life and limb ex- 
acted by a steel mill. But as yet this 
knowledge is fragmentary—inadequate 
because we have not as yet demanded 
adequate knowledge. Who knows what 
proportion of invalids are so caused 
through industry? Why is the whole 
charitable public saddled with the vic- 
tims of often perfectly preventable acci- 
dents? Shall not industrial accidents 
be met as part of the cost of production? 
So ran the questioning. It was the sense 
of the meeting that facts in this field 
should be demanded from the investiga- 
tion of labor conditions of women and 
children now entered upon by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Commerce and 
Labor. On motion of Mrs. Millie R. 
Trumbull of Oregon, it was voted that 
relief societies be asked to keep records 
of industrial causes of distress. It was 
in this connection that the studies of’ 
families in which the breadwinner had 
been hurt at work, made by Mr. Kings- 
ley of the Chicago Relief & Aid Soci- 
ety, made a sobering impression. Here 
was no question of lack of thrift or 
goodness. Here was poverty, stark, pit- 
iful, and out of it growing all sorts of 
social ills—and at back of it all, an in- 
dustrial cause for which the wage-ear- 
ner, much less the wage-earner’s family, 
was not responsible. In Father J. A. 
Ryan’s thoughtful paper on the stand- 
ard of living, and Raymond Robins’ un- 
flinching address at the closing session 
of the conference, these things had com- 
pelling expression. 

_ The conference was a distinct success 
in reaching the public. Two of the as- 
sistant secretaries, Arthur P. Kellogg in 
New York and H. Wirt Steele of Bal- 
timore, who was at conference head- 
quarters, gave up their time to the press 
service. In addition to the local news- 
papers, several of the larger western 
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journals had _ special correspondents 
present, and the Associated Press 


handled full reports. Mayor Haynes of 
Minneapolis and Governor Johnson of 
Minnesota welcomed the delegates, and 
never throughout their stay was _hospi- 
tality stinted by the local committees. 
Secretary Taft was mustered in for an 
informal talk on the American Red 
Cross, and the larger auditorium was 
filled on Sunday when Archbishop John 
Ireland delivered his sonorous sermon 
on the text “Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto the least of these, My brethren, 
ye have done it unto Me.” There were 
delegates who disagreed with his phil- 
osophy of philanthropy: that a reward, 
either earthly or Divine, should be its 
conserving motive or that the less wor- 
thy the object of charity, the greater the 
prospective reward; just as there were 
delegates to disagree with Senator Bev- 
eridge in his advocacy of the radical re- 
striction of child labor through federal 
legislation, who spoke to such purpose 
that the end of his collar flew out at his 
peroration and that a score of editorial 
columns re-echoed next morning his 
fight of last winter in the senate. There 
was much then of popular education 
and food for public discussion in the 
matter which the journals handled, as 
well as such nibs of news as the “hobo 
graveyards,” Dr. J. H. Kellogg’s inter- 
view in which he was reported as proph- 
esying universal idiocy within 300 
years; or the scolding which Chicago’s 
anti-cigarette apostle gave a gathering 
of philanthropists who persisted in 
smoking in the corridors of the head- 
quarters hotel. It was the Indianapolis 
* News which took a census of them; 
though to the unashamed correspond- 
ent this catholicity—or falling from 
grace, as you will—was counted a sav- 
ing human quality which set the confer- 
ence apart from not a few of its fellows, 
and gave hope of practical accomplish- 
ment—in an as yet unreformed world. 
In introducing this review, the fresh- 
ening spirit with which the states of the 
Mississippi valley are addressing them- 
selves to the social problems of the gen- 
eration was commented upon. But In- 
diana, Minnesota and the Northwest 
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generally were given warning of newer 
commonwealths, and of the unabashed 
strides into the future which the South- 
west is making. Governor, prelate, sen- 
ator, war secretary, executive of a ten- 
million dollar trust fund for the better- 
ment of social conditions—these notable 
folk gave way in the news columns to 
Miss Kate Barnard, “official delegate 
from Oklahoma.” 

Miss Barnard is candidate of both po- 
litical parties for State Commissioner of 
Charities under the proposed Oklahoma 
constitution—a constitution whose fra- 
mers, among other things—outstripped 
the older southern states in providing 
for compulsory education and_ out- 
stripped the older northern states in 
writing into this permanent political in- 
strument a prohibition of labor of chil- 
dren. For these,—again among other 
things,—Kate Barnard is responsible. 

‘The Minneapolis Journal called her 
“a little, dark-haired young woman in a 
tan coat who captured the National 
Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion”; the Minneapolis Tribune—“sweet 
and dainty as a wild flower, and as re- 
freshing as an Oklahoma breeze”; while 
it was a former president of the national 
conference who summed her up as the 
most deadly in earnest person at the 
meeting. For herself, she describes 
herself as a “motherless girl who has 
suffered the lack of affection in a hard, 
cold world until it has sunk into her 
soul till her whole heart yearns to save 
other girls and boys from the same hard 
fate.” They tell the story that in one 
of the campaigns in which she figured, 
the transparencies read: 


Miss Kate Barnard 
Friend of the Poor. 
AskK the Poor. 


But without turning to that rather 
improbable constituency, the inquirer 
would not get a fair estimate of the per- 
son he was dealing with unless he 
talked with the nuns who educated her 
in childhood at their convent; with a typ- 
ical Southerner, her father, who until 
within the year ill-brooked her public 
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work; with the leaders of the territorial 
legislature, with the “boys” of the Okla- 
homa newspapers who have backed her 
up, and who come to her Christmas din- 
ners, and with the miners whom she has 
stumped the state with in their campaign 
for short hours and state inspection. 
And then, perhaps, less the verdict be 
too enthusiastic, the inquirer should ga- 
ther a few adjectives such as “impossi- 
ble,” “aggressive,” “high-fa-luting,” 
from certain less responsive Easterners 
who are not altogether unkindly but to 
whom this humanitarian spread-eagle- 
ism is a new thing under the sun. 

Miss Barnard’s father, we are told, 
lost his fortune, and after a hard time 
of it made his start again, in Oklahoma 
City. The residence part of the town 
grew away from his home; it was this 
that gave the daughter her first glimpse 
of the family life of the poor. An ap- 
peal she sent to the newspapers filled 
their barn with clothes and gifts to dis- 
tribute. This work grew, and at the in- 
stigation of the chamber of commerce 
and the ministers’ association, the Unit- 
ed Provident Association of Oklahoma 
City was organized, and for the past 
three years she has served as matron. 
Her cases, she says, set her to question- 
ing. . She read; she joined the labor 
unions; why this poverty? What can 
be done about it? Then came the move- 
ment for statehood, and the calling of 
the constitutional convention. The law- 
yers and farmers and business men of 
the new state did not seem to bother 
about these things which were near to 
her heart, yet they were to frame an in- 
strument which would bind for genera- 
tions. Armed with a letter from her 
governor and mayor, she set out to find 
out what “the great men and women,” 
as she calls them, the leaders in public 
welfare, were doing in older states. Her 
letters were to the mayors of Chicago 
and St. Louis, but she made her wants 
known to people of a different stamp— 
factory inspectors, charity workers, set- 
tlement leaders, nosing about among 
slum conditions, and visiting great in- 
dustrial establishments. For a girl 
from the open country all these fired 
her with the notion of warding off the 
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abuses of civilization before they 
reached her state. That, she cried over 
and over again, was her mission, to 
learn of those who know the lessons of 
older communities, so as to give life its 
freest chance in this new country of hers. 
“But why did you put the prohibition of 
child labor into your constitution?” you 
ask her. Her reply is ingenuous, in- 
vincible, after its kind. “Because the 
children will make Oklahoma; and be- 
cause they tell me it will take seven 
years to get through child labor legisla- 
tion, once the state is started—judging 
by your older states—and then another 
seven years in the courts, before it is 
proved constitutional. So we put it in 
the constitution in the first place. We 
can’t waste children for years.” 

For similar reasons, into their consti- 
tution—along with its radical provisions 
for initiation and referendum, a corpora- 
tion commission, and possibly, prohibi- 
tion,—went sections providing for a de- 
partment of labor, a chief mine inspec- 
tor, a board of agriculture, and a state 
commission of charities; abrogating the 
common law doctrine of the fellow ser- 
vant, defining homestead exemptions, 
permitting convict labor on public roads 
and prohibiting the contracting of con- 
vict labor, fixing a minimum eight hour 
day on public work, and except in cases 
of emergency, in mines, providing for 
compulsory education from eight to six- 
teen years, prohibiting all child labor un- 
der fifteen, and child labor in mines un- 
der sixteen. 

These sections were not secured with- 
out a hard fight, by a merging of inter- 
ests. An alliance of the state labor 
union, 160,000 strong, and the farmers’ 
union, numbering 120,000, were said to 
have held the balance of power, or 
enough of it to make their support cov- 
eted by the older parties. Miss Barnard 
had known something of politics dur- 
ing two sessions when she was at the 
territorial capital With these labor 
men she joined forces, and stumped the 
state. From all reports, her speeches 
took like wild fire. In the mining 
towns especially the people turned out 
for her. At a country fair she noticed 
a man listening attentively; so she 
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talked at him. She told him how she 
had seen a man sticking pigs in the 
stockyards of Chicago all day—so many 
an hour—so many hours—nothing else 
in his life. If that man met you in an 
alley at night, and mistaking you for a 
pig, did what civilization had taught 
him to do, did that but which civiliza- 
tion had crowded out everything else 
in his life and held him to doing, who 
was to blame? Or if he met you in 
the pearly streets of the hereafter, 
and stuck you there, what then? And 
she told how such things were en- 
tering into the life of Oklahoma; how 
she had gone into mines, ‘waded in 
mud and slush nearly two feet deep and 
crawled on hands and knees through 
narrow black passages” and seen there 
“the little children down in those inky 
passages, forgotten by the bright out- 
side world, down, down, down, where 
no grass grows, no birds sing, and no 
flowers bloom.” That. was the sort of 
talk that counted in this Oklahoma cam- 
paign. Back of its sentimentality and 
loose facts was the stirrings of a purpose 
for the nobler life of the people of a 
new state; and the people responded. 
In this instance, they were embodied in 
the man who listened, who, as the event 
turned, was to be one of the four law- 
yers who played the leading part in the 
constitutional convention. “I never 
gave any thought to those things be- 
fore,” he told the girl speaker; “but T’ll 
stand by you if I get the chance.” And 
he did. 

So it was that the same girl stood be- 
fore the big Minneapolis convention and 
bade them “listen to the pleasantest story 
I can ever have to tell you.” 


Into the tiny hands of the little ones of 
the state of Oklahoma the _ constitution 
placed a promise that the light of their in- 
telligence should never be blown out; that 
compulsory education should obtain from 
their eighth to their fifteenth year; that the 
Bible and the best literature shall not be to 
them forever a sealed book. 

Again we decided that the vitality of 
these children should not be expended in 
the morning of their lives, leaving them 
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physical degenerates, incapable of receiving 
an education, listless and hopeless to wan- 
der on over the desert of their wretched and 
ruined careers. A young child, like a young 
colt, needs no greater exercise than play 
and in Oklahoma our constitution has writ- 
ten it that they shall not work until they 
have attained the age of fifteen. Thus on 
their forehead the constitution of Oklahoma 
has set the state’s great seal of protection, 
enlightenment and liberty. 

If this appeals to you as that kind of legis- 
lation which will produce a better environ- 
ment, and in the end a finer and higher type 
of men, express this opinion to the pulpit 
ana the press, to the leading statesmen of 
your state, and ask them to use their influ- 
ence with representatives of congressmen, 
to aid us in securing statehood based upon 
this constitution, for, remember, you can 
pass this way but once and ’tis best to make 
all possible use of your life while you can. 
We need your help for all the powers of 
darkness have turned loose to destroy this 
document, which contains more of human 
liberty than anything written since the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Corporations, 
carpetbaggers, the liquor interests, and some 
have even attempted to prejudice our great 
president against us. We are fighting for 
our liberty just as did our forefathers when 
they left their bloody footprints on the -cold 
northern snows, when England frowned on 
the effrontery of our colonies in our grand- 
fathers’ days. Will you help us? 


Nobody supposes that social wisdom 
and governmental sanity has found its 
final expression in Miss Kate Barnard, 
official delegate of Oklahoma, or in the 
constitution which the territory wants 
to begin statehood with. Some of those 
best fitted at the conference to pass 
judgment purposely did not do so. She 
was on the ground in Oklahoma. They 
were not. And even where there was a 
twinkling suspicion of contentment in 
this geographical fact, they were gen- 
erous enough to admit, despite any fixed 
theories of political science, that here 
was a woman who had had the wit, 
which others had not, to grasp the op- 
portunity offered by the new constitu- 
tion of a new and promising common- 
wealth; and had done at a stroke many 
things, for some of which they had 
worked painfully, and for years. So 
that it was all good wishes and prom- 
ises of help that this official delegate 
took back to Oklahoma. 


The Burden of Feeble-mindedness ' 


Amos W. Butler, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


We bear the burdens of our civilization. 
When the natural cause of man’s eating 
was hunger, when he carried his wardrobe on 
his back, thrift and providence had no place. 
The active and strong survived; the weak 
and defective perished. 


With our community lives, it is different. 
We encourage industry, economy, accumu- 
lation of property, growth of power, selfish- 
ness. We naturally think that all persons 
are normal; that each can take his part in 
the world and make his way and hold his 
place. 

Our civilization, however, brings with it 
its burden of defectiveness and degeneracy. 
Our form of human society preserves and 
cares for the sickly, the weak, the depend- 
ent, the offender and the defective. We have 
dependents of various kinds, of varying de- 
grees, who do not fit into the family life, 
the school or the social system. They are 
unable to bear the struggle of life or the 
weight of responsibility that is imposed 
upon citizens. Their burden then becomes 
ours. 

Insanity, epilepsy and feeble-mindedness 
are the three neurotic diseases. Insanity is 
principally a disease of adult life. Epilepsy 
manifests itself in eighty per cent of the 
cases before the age of twenty years. Feeble- 
mindedness apparently exists chiefly from 
birth. The work with the last two classes is 
largely a work with the young. It is of the 
feeble-minded especially that I desire to 
speak. Ordinarily those included in the 
term ‘“feeble-eminded” range from children 
who are too dull to learn in the public 
schools to the most helpless idiot. Feeble- 
mindedness, imbecility and idiocy are sim- 
ply varying degrees of arrested mental de- 
velopment, all being classed as feeble-minded- 
ness. Persons who are really feeble-minded 
are sometimes adjudged insane and placed 
in a hospital for the insane. This is often 
an injustice to the insane, for whom the 
accommodations thus occupied should be re- 
served. 

Everywhere, in town and city and country, 
the blight of feeble-mindedness is found. 
Even from the best homes, the most cultured 
families, comes those whose minds have 
never unfolded, but have remained blighted 
and undeveloped buds. 

Marriage ties are often lightly regarded by 
the feeble-minded, if indeed such bonds have 
been entered into. More notable than the ex- 
pense of maintaining this class is the in- 
creasing population of imbeciles and defec- 
tives. Each of these, if he lives, is destined 
to spread blight and the germs of disease 
not only among his kind, but among families 
of intelligence! The results are increasing 
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idiocy, epilepsy, physical infirmities,—the 
stigmata of such defectiveness. These re- 
produce themselves in succeeding genera- 
tions with greater power for evil and more 
far-reaching effects. Who can measure the 
depravity, misery and ultimate results? Who 
can count the cost? 

‘Some of the children of families of this 
class enter the public schools. They make 
some progress for a time, but are unable to 
keep up with the other pupils or do the re- 
quired work and‘soon drop out of school, 
usually to the satisfaction of the other pu- 
pils and the relief of the teacher. Others 
roam the streets. The boys become the butt 
of the neighborhood; they are led into 
pranks, frequently into vices, and seem to 
possess a peculiar tendency to bad habits. 
The girls, many of them strong, well-appear- 
ing, with no one to teach them aright and 
without strength of mind to protect them- 
selves against the temptations which sur- 
round them, too often early fall into immor- 
ality. 

To one who visits the almshouses and 
orphans’ homes the idiotic and feeble-minded 
are a striking feature. In every almshouse 
there are inmates of this class. In many 
their presence is emphasized by pitiable in- 
dividuals who are almost uncontrollable, or 
by children in most cases the illegitimate off- 
spring of parents, one or both of whom are 
feeble-minded. Approximately one-third of 
the poor asylum population in my own state 
is composed of such defectives. In 1904, ac- 
cording to the census, something more than 
one-fifth of the almshouse population of the 
entire country was reported as feeble-minded. 
These have practically all passed through 
the hands of the relief officer. 

As is to be expected, in many of the or- 
phans’ homes a large number of the children 
come from feeble-minded parents. Some 
such who show little or no defect are placed 
in family homes; others are held to await 
developments; but a continual, urgent appeal 
is made for a place for the children who do 
not properly belong there. The visitor to 
the schools for the deaf and the blind will 
sometimes find children therein who are de- 
cidedly backward mentally. 

Many of the children whose cases are 
brought before the juvenile courts are weak 
mentally or come from homes where, be- 
cause of the weak wills of the parents, they 
were not given proper training or direction. 

The last resort of the juvenile courts is 
the State reform schools. In these institu- 
tions are many children of this class of 
mental defectives. On a recent visit to such 
a school were seen former inmates of an 
institution for feeble-minded, besides others 
who were so dull they could make but little 
progress in the elementary class in school. 


The Burden of Feeble-mindedness 


I have in mind a sixteen year old reform 
school boy, the greater part of whose life has 
been spent in different institutions. His fa- 
ther is both idiotic and epileptic, his mother 
is feeble-minded. He has three sisters who 
are deaf mutes, one of whom is also feeble- 
minded. One of the sisters married a deaf 
and dumb man and bore one son. 

In the state prisons also, are to be found 
those who are feeble-minded along with oth- 
ers who are epileptic and insane. Some of 
these were nuisances in their respective com- 
munities; some were sent here because there 
appeared to be no other place to send them; 
others for the commission of offenses for 
which they were not really responsible. 

In both reformatories and prisons these 
defectives are the most troublesome class of 
prisoners. Irrational, irritable, their weak 
minds led by their impulses, they interfere 
with discipline and their management re- 
quires the highest skill. Their presence at 
times leads to disturbances and sometimes 
serious if not fatal assaults upon officers and 
inmates. 

The provisions existing in our land for 
the care of the feeble-minded in institutions 
are far less adequate than are those for other 
defective classes, and in many states are 
wholly lacking. 

The inmates of the existing institutions 
for the feeble-minded are principally chil- 
dren. While the more intelligent of these 
are capable of a certain amount of mental 
training, the industrial training given in 
these institutions is generally recognized as 
their most valuable educational work. “De- 
velopment through the hand should be the 
underlying principle. Training should lead 
directly to some avenue of employment, early 
entered upon, as constant occupation is for 
them the only security from deterioration.” 

Years ago it was the prevailing view that 
many of these children could be educated 
and trained into self-supporting and ,self- 
directing citizens. This is possible with 
very few. Dr. W. E. Fernald has said: “No 
really feeble-minded person ever was, or can 
be, entirely cured.” It is now generally rec- 
ognized that while many can be made self- 
supporting under direction, few have suffi- 
cient judgment to direct themselves. There- 
fore most of them should be kept separate 
and apart from the world. .. . 

Those of whom I have spoken are the chil- 
dren. Why not stop the birth of such chil- 
dren? Why should not feeble-eminded wom- 
en of child-bearing age be secluded? They 
are now largely cared for at public expense 
in almshouses and by other agencies. If 
they could be segregated in institutions, the 
reproduction of their kind would be cut off 
and at the same time they could earn a part 
of their own support. Many of these women 
are the mothers of from three to six feeble- 
minded children. Five women of this class 
not specially selected are known to be the 
mothers of nineteen children. .. . 

A study of 803 families, selected because 
of feeble-mindedness in one or more genera- 
tions, has been made from records in the of- 
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fice of the Indiana Board of State Charities. 
These families consist of 3,048 members, of 
whom 1,664, or 55 per cent. are feeble-mind- 
ed. It has not been possible to learn the 
parentage of every one of these persons, but 
counting only those of whose parents we 
have some information, it was found that of 
1,748, or 57.3 per cent., one or the other and 
frequently both of the parents were feeble- 
minded or afflicted with some related physi- 
cal defect. Included in these 803 families 
are 312 families in which feeble-mindedness 
was found in two or more generations. In 
this group there are 1,643 individuals, of 
whom 57 per cent. are feeble-minded and 60.6 
per cent. are either mentally or physically 
defective. In the first generation either the 
father or the mother and frequently both 
are feeble-minded. Their descendants in the 
second generation, including 59 men and 
women who married into the families and 
became the parents of later generations, 
number 754, of whom 531, or 70.4 per cent. 
are defective. The entire number of descend- 
ants, extending into the fifth generation and 
including 76 men and women who married 
into the families, is 1,019 and among them 
are 624 defectives. This indicates inherited 
defect in 61.2 per cent. of the descendants of 
these 312 feebie-minded parents. This rec- 
ord is doubtless nothing more than typical 
of what can be gathered by care, in other 
states. It shows one of the most potential 
destructive factors in our civilization; one 
of the most terrible forces acting against 
society; a fact we have to face, a condition 
to meet, a power that must be kept under. 
It is important for us to understand that 
we must support these defectives. Whether 
we will or not, we are compelled to do this, 
either through private charity or public aid. 
We have no choice in the matter. Then let 
us seek the wisest, the most helpful way. 
Emerson says: “The way to mend the bad 
world is to create the right world.” 

There is no state in the Union but has 
some form of law to regulate marriage. Some 
are crude, but a study of them shows the 
tendency of the times toward more scientific 
measures. Among the more advanced laws 
which tend to prevent the marriage of the 
unfit may be mentioned those of Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut. 

While there are many anti-social forces, I 
believe none demands more earnest thought, 
more immediate action, than this. Feeble- 
mindedness produces more pauperism, de- 
generacy and crime than any other one 
force. It touches every form of charitable 
activity. It is felt in every part of our land. 
It affects in some way all our people. Its 
cost is beyond our comprehension. It is the 
unappreciated burden of the unfortunate. It 
is a burden we are compelled to bear; there- 
fore let us bear it intelligently, to the end 
that the chain of evil may be lessened, the 
weak cared for, and the future brighter with 
hope because of our efforts. 

“Ye who are strong must bear the infirmi- 
ties of the weak.” 


Socialism and Charity 


Florence Kelley 


This journal has long been described as one of philanthropy 
and social advance. It is primarily concerned not with prophe- 
cies of the ultimate social order but with present social duties. 
The equity of the existing system of distribution, and the sources 
of personal incomes, while of the first importance to the economist 
are not the special problems of social worKers, though it is open 
to them of course as to others, to hold such personal views on 
these questions as their reading, observation and reflection may 
suggest. Archbishop Ireland in his conference sermon in Min- 
neapolis, and Attorney General Bonaparte, in an address which 
we published in our magazine number for May of this year, set 
forth a conception of charity which from its nature was certain to 
meet with acceptance by some and with violent exception by 
others. It has seemed to us appropriate to publish the following 
article by Mrs, Florence Kelley as a means of giving both sides 
an equal opportunity to be heard. Those who hold with either 
side are far more likely to be agreed on immediate practical 
measures of social reform and social advance than as to any 


formulation of the final goal of human progress.—Ed. 


In a recent article under the above cap- 
tion, Charles J. Bonaparte sets forth his 
conception of socialism and charity as 
inevitably opposed, the practice of charity 
being impossible in a socialist community. 
Any article from the pen of the attorney 
general of the United States must com- 
mand attention, and this is especially true 
in the present instance by reason of Mr. 


Bonaparte’s long service in the cause of. 


charity organization and of civil service 
reform. CHARITIES AND THE CoMMONS, 
too, both for its own qualities and as 
spokesman for several of the most modern 
philanthropic bodies, enjoys the respect 
of the oncoming generation of social 
workers. For these reasons the article 
in question will doubtless receive an 
unusual degree of consideration. 

An exhaustive discussion would far 
transcend the limits of space here neces- 
sarily set. The purpose of the present 
attempt is merely to formulate certain 
questions which arise in the minds of 
those young workers, who are soon to 
be our successors, in connection with the 
words Charity, Equality and Slavery, and 
Stewardship as used in the article in 
question. 


CHARITY 


From the general trend as well as from 
the particular illustration used,—the 
stoneyard,—it appears that the attorney 
general has in mind the relief of adult 
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men unemployed either by reason of dis- 
turbance in the industrial world or of in- 
herent reluctance to work. In selecting 
the stoneyard as the type of charity in- 
dispensable to our present organization 
of industry he has, with characteristic 
courage, gone straight to the heart of the 
matter. Whether administered by pri- 
vate persons responsible only to their 
subscribers, or by city authorities re- 
sponsible to all the taxpayers, a stone- 
yard is an instrument of poor-relief. It 
makes no pretence of removing any social 
or industrial cause of destitution. It 
serves after a fashion, the purpose of 
selecting able-bodied willing workers 
among the victims of industrial disorder 
and facilitates, perhaps, the task of dis- 
tinguishing them from weak and idle 
men. 

In sharp contrast with this at best, 
unattractive instrument of poor relief is 
the ideal offered to the students by 
socialists—namely an organization of in- 
dustry in which crises attended by the 
forced unemployment of able-bodied men 
would be permanently avoided. Indeed, 
one of the gravest charges made against 
the present organization of property is 
that under it, industry does not afford 
opportunity for steady work for all able- 
bodied men, but employs in preference to 
them the cheaper labor of women and 
children, thus tending to produce a per- 
manent class of unemployed dependent. 
men of working age. 
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The organization of industry on the 
basis of steady work accessible to every 
able-bodied adult, idleness for none and 
destitution for none, is the avowed im- 
mediate aim of the new law introducing 
Sunday rest for all in France, and of 
the treaty whereby rest at night from 
work in manufacture is prescribed for all 
women in fourteen European nations. 
Freedom from overwork and, incident- 
ally, a wider sharing of the opportunity 
for steady work by the adult population 
is the object of these epoch-making meas- 
ures. 

Mr. Bonaparte justly extols the cheer- 


ful giver. As to this no one will serious- 
ly differ. Divergence arises as to the 
recipients. Is it not possible, ask the 


young critics, to retain all the advantages 
of cheerful giving while eliminating able- 
bodied men of working age as recipients ? 
If not, should not the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor log- 
ically change its name to the Association 
for Improving the Spiritual Welfare of 
_ the Benefactors? 
Under any conceivable organization of 
‘property, there will doubtless be earth- 
quakes, volcanoes, tidal-waves and tor- 
nadoes whose. victims will need material 
help. But, besides these external causes 
of temporary demand upon the good will 
and generosity of mankind, the race itself 
affords outlet for the noblest forms of 
sharing the best that life affords. 

Will not infancy and childhood forever 
need tender care and guidance far more 
than they have ever enjoyed? Will not 
old age persist and the call of the aged 
for help, sympathy and companionship 
remain, however completely the com- 
munity may assure to every citizen a 
competence ? 

Nor does there seem to be reason to 
hope that the sub-normal classes of so- 
ciety will be eliminated within any cal- 
culable time. The congenitally blind, 
feeble-minded, crippled and deformed 
will be at hand for some generations not- 
withstanding the teachings of eugenics 
and the progress of medicine and hygiene. 
Will not the cheerful giver find them 
objects upon which to spend all the time, 
skill and affection that the richest per- 
sonality may possess? 


The addition to society of members 
hereditarily inefficient begins to be recog- 
nized as an offense against society. The 
victims, however, now find an ever-in- 
creasing fund of charity for them which 
had hitherto been claimed by the able- 
bodied victims of industrial disorder. 

Is not the present development of the 
juvenile court and parole system, for in- 
stance, a vast new draft upon society to 
furnish not money but free gifts of time, 
wisdom and affection to meet the needs 
of its undeveloped members? 

Why, then, confine the consideration 
of cheerful giving to the painful rela- 
tion between able-bodied men in the prime 
of life of whom one is constrained to re- 
ceive poor-relief which the other claims 
the legal right to withhold? 


‘SLAVERY AND EQUALITY 


On reaching the voting age and look- 
ing about him, the young social worker 
of to-day sees that the Socialist party 
is one of the large political parties in 
the world. Its program, printed in many 
languages, is the authoritative statement 
of the ideal of socialism as striven for 
by some millions of voters in Europe, 
America and Australasia. One main 
point in this program is universal,— 
free, compulsory education; another is 
adult suffrage. 

These two items appear to distinguish 
sufficiently the ideal of the socialists from 
the plantation Negroes before the war, 
expanded into a corporation called the 
state. 

Everywhere the ideal of the socialists 
embraces public ownership and adminis- 
tration of the means of production, dis- 
tribution, communication, education and 
reclamation. By an interesting coinci- 


dence, the beginnings of the program are 


most successfully in practice in the coun- 
tries commonly regarded as most free. 
Thus Switzerland, for instance, is re- 
garded as most free among the Euro- 
pean republics. In Switzerland, the rail- 
roads, telegraphs and telephones are 
owned and administered by the federal 
government which conducts, also, the 
parcels post and postal savings banks. 
Water power is one of the important 
means of production in that mountainous 
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country. It is owned and administered 
publicly, in some cases by the canton, 
in others by the city. The Swiss forests 
are means of production of the highest 
value. They are owned and administer- 
ed publicly, extended from the kinder- 
garten through the public schools and 
gymnasia and embrace the federal poly- 
technic and textile schools. Illiteracy 
has long been extinct among persons of 
sound mind, and school attendance is 
compulsory to the 16th birthday, scholar- 
ships being furnished by the community 
to children whose parents are dead or 
disabled. 

Public ownership and administration 
extend steadily in Switzerland. The lat- 
est recorded addition to the public func- 
tions is the administration of funerals by 
the communes. The Swiss people prefer 
administrators of industry and education 
elected by the votes of an educated con- 
stituency to stewards of wealth selected 
by the accident of birth or self-consti- 
tuted by the predatory though technically 
legal methods so common among us. 

“But,” asks the student, “at what point 
will slavery ensue? Each step hitherto 
taken has seemed to promote freedom 
and equity in Switzerland? When will 
the turning point come? How can it be 
recognized ?” 

“Or,” ask the students, “is not our 
own country the land of the free? Are 
we growing less free because we have 
the post-office, public schools, state and 
city universities, libraries, parks, mu- 
seums, playgrqunds and city ferries? 
Does the postal or forestry service en- 
slave? Do the public schools enslave? 
Do the great state institutions enslave? 
Yet these institutions are maintained out 
of the public taxes and suitable patients 
may be committed to them. Is such com- 
pulsion slavery?” 

A city public school principal, the 
president of a state university, a letter 
carrier, the librarian of Congress, and a 
judge of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, are all obviously servants 
of the public. No one has suggested that 
they should receive identical education 
or uniform pay. Yet they enjoy certain 
elements of equality not commonly en- 
joyed by the employes of corporations 
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and private persons. They are assured 
tenure of office during good behavior, 
and a living salary independent of indus- 
trial crisés. Are they slaves? If not, 
at what point would the extension of the 
organization of human activities upon the 
same basis as theirs become slavery, or 
make them slaves? Even stokers of 
municipal ferries and city light plants 
seem to prefer their work to similar em- 
ployment under corporations and private 
employers. 

Assuming public ownership, in the 
United States, at some future time, of 
railroads, telegraphs, telephones, with 
parcels post and postal savings-banks, 
and many other large undertakings, at 
what point would the employes under 
civil service rules become slaves? Is it 
the quantity of public service in a given 
community which would change it into 
slavery? If so, at what point may the 
transformation be expected to occur? 

At what point does equality become 
slavery? In Colorado, Idaho, Wyoming 
and Utah, many thousands of women 
voted for President Roosevelt. They 
thus availed themselves of a form of 
equality new in the history of mankind. 
They did not feel enslaved by it, nor do 
the men who are their fellow citizens ex- 
press any consciousness of enslavement. 
Yet the political equality of men and wo- 
men has been a part of the socialist ideal 
since Plato. 

Another part of that ideal is universal 
free, compulsory education. In New 
York city and in Cincinnati this is ac 
complished by the maintenance of kin- 
dergartens, public schools, the City Col- 
lege in New York and the University of 
Cincinnati in the western city. If the 
students of these equalizing institutions 
are enslaved, they do not know it. Is 
their temporary liberty due perhaps, to 
the fact that other cities have not -yet 
gone so far? Will the results be less ad- 
mirable when all the cities follow the 
example of these two, add college or 
university to their school systems and give 
equally varied opportunity to the talent 
of all their children? 

It is one of the idiosyncracies of our 
nation that these beneficent developments 
of democracy are not carried into effect 
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by members of the Socialist party. Who 
could stand farther from that party than 
the president of the College of the city of 
New York and the president of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati? Is the difference 
of personnel, perhaps, the mystifying -in- 
fluence which obscures the fact that these 
equalising institutions embody a funda- 
mentally important part of the socialist 
ideal? 


STEWARDSHIP 


An interesting and suggestive present- 
ation of the stewardship theory of wealth 
follows Mr. Bonaparte’s statement: 
“Whatever a man holds lawfully, he 
holds of God.” 

It is, however, men who make the 
laws under which all property, public 
and private, is held. If, therefore, the 
citizens of the United States should, at 
some future time, decide that the coal 
lands, oil-wells and express companies 
can be publicly administered for the ser- 
vice of all, the logical inference is that 
the nation will then hold of God. It 
would hold lawfully whenever the Amer- 
ican people might so enact, and take the 
necessary steps to acquire these services. 

But the stewardship theory of wealth 
is undergoing a new and searching scru- 
tiny by the rising generation of social 
workers. Taught by Professor Patten 
that poverty is a strictly human institu- 
tion which can be abolished, and en- 
couraged by the Sage Foundation to en- 
ter upon this inspiring task, the question 
arises—A free gift by a man to another 
man of working age who is not free 
to decline it is, in the eyes of poor men, 
not an admirable thing. Now, then, do 
we know that it is acceptable in the eyes 
of Heaven? And our oncoming suc- 
cessors look askance at the suggestion 
that a social order can be accepted as 
permanent and satisfactory in which the 
brotherhood of man is expressed in 
stoneyards. 

According to Mr. Bonaparte’s concep- 
tion it appears that the stewards are free 
to give or to withhold aid. But what of 
the beneficiaries? On behalf of pros- 
perous people the legal, though not the 
moral, right is asserted to refuse help to 
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the victim of an industrial crisis as com- 
pletely as from the incurable idler. 
Moreover, if the steward prove unwise 
the applicant has, under this theory, no 
appeal. For reward or punishment the 
stewards look to another world, another 
life. If they mistakenly withhold relief 
from an applicant for whom the decision 
means suffering or death, there is no re- 
dress, even though their own misman- 
agement of great industrial affairs may 
have caused the crisis and, thus indirect- 
ly, his destitution. 

Men and women of the new genera- 
tion do not rest content with the ques- 
tion “Do the stewards hold lawfully?” 
They add “Are the laws under which 
a stewards hold just, wise and merci- 
ule 

This question is asked incessantly in 
ever varying concrete applications. Thus, 
for instance, “Does this income flow 
to steward A from stocks and bonds of 
a telegraph and messenger company?” 
If so, while unquestionably holding law- 
fully, is he not incidentally participating 
in bringing forward a generation of men 
whom the stoneyard test will show to be 
unfit for self-support? For the tele- 
graph and messenger service injures 


_boys in body, mind and morals not by 


tens and hundreds, but by thousands in 
this republic. 

Or, does steward B hold stock and 
bonds in an Alabama cotton mill? It is 
perfectly legal to do so. But in Alabama 
the law provides that children thirteen 
to sixteen years of age may work at 
night. Of boys and girls employed in 
producing this stewards’ income, some 
if they live, to reach manhood, will prob- 
ably be incapacitated by tuberculosis and 
rheumatism for maintaining themselves 
without charitable aid. 

Does steward C’s income arise from 
railway stocks and bonds? If so, what 
aliquot part does he bear of the moral 
responsibility for the orphan sons of 
men killed in preventable railway acci- 
dents? The sons being, perhaps, ren- 
dered unfit for self-support in manhood 
by premature street-life as newsboys? 
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If, instead of cotton-mills, telegraph 
messenger service and railways, the 
source of steward D’s income be coal 
mines, is not the same anxiety justified 
as to the orphan boys of men needlessly 
killed by their work? Among the 
states, it appears that Illinois and Mon- 
tana alone effectively forbid the employ- 
ment in mines of boys before the six- 
teenth birthday. Everywhere else they 
may legally work ‘at twelve or four- 
teen years of age, if indeed there be 
effective restriction whatever. In 


any 
no state in this country is the 
mine workers’ life effectively safe- 


guarded, or the cost of his disablement 
made a charge upon the mining indus- 
try. The miners’ widows and orphans 
are left to the stewards who assert the 
right to withhold alms and impose tests. 

In view of the extent to which our in- 
dustries disable and destroy working- 
men, the question what the stewards do 
with their incomes,—important as it is 
to them and to the community,—yet ap- 
pears to our young successors to sink 
into relative insignificance compared 
with the other question, “By which of 
the innumerable perfectly legal processes 
is this income derived?” ) 

A large part of modern social and in- 
dustrial legislation is enacted for the 
purpose of checking the stewards in 
their injurious methods of employing 
working people. This circumstance 
makes it difficult for critical young eyes 
to discern the justice of the claim that 
the stewards are Heaven sent. A Heav- 
enly source is obscured by earthly phe- 
nomena of obviously human imperfec- 
tion. To our oncoming successors the 
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stewards when not due to the accident 
of inherited wealth appear to be self- 
appointed. 

The slave-holders honestly believed 
themselves the stewards of Heaven ad- 
ministering human beings as chattels. 
The coal-mine owners doubtless believe 
that the anthracite region is entrusted to 
them as stewards. Many owners of cot- 
ton mills in Alabama believe themselves 
to be administering that industry as 
benefactors, and to be giving as largess 
the meagre primary schools in their mill 
villages to which they point with pride 
and satisfaction. 

The slaveholders hold no longer. The 
coal mine owners hold under the steady 
scrutiny of a keenly critical public. 
Everywhere the moral and social effects 
of the sources of income are studied not 
merely by the able-bodied adult recipi- 
ents of bounty, but by our successors, 
the young workers who are increasingly 
convinced that poverty and riches are 
strictly human institutions, and that des- 
titution is now actually in process of 
being removed from the civilized world. 
Philanthropic men and women of the 
generation now approaching fifty years 
of age have commonly been content with 
stewards who hold legally, and have ad- 
mired them for giving wisely and gen- 
erously. 

Not so our young successors. They 
ask insistently “Does the system which 
produces the stewards’ wealth produce 
also, and make permanent, the poverty 


of the recipients ?” 


In any discussion of socialism and 
charity which is to satisfy these enquir- 
ing minds, the answer to this question 
must be a thorough and convincing one. 
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In every civilized country great im- 
portance is nowadays attached to the 
problem of child saving. All the move- 
ments in this direction have one dis- 
tinctive feature in common: a destitute 
child is no longer regardsd as a creature 
who happens at the time being to be help- 
less and for whom, if no one else is wil- 
ling to, state and society are bound to 
provide. On the contrary, great stress 
is being laid upon the fact that the child 
is the basis of the coming generation and 
that little can be expected from it if in 
its infancy it is exposed to physical, 
mental and moral dangers. The prob- 
lem of child saving has ceased, there- 
fore, to be a purely charitable problem. 
To the charitable desire to provide for 
the young and helpless, there are now 
added the demands of the pedagogue 
and the hygienist, who insist that the 
child should not only have provision 
against physical want, but above all that 
it should be made a useful member of 
human society, sound in mind and in 
body. 

In the United States this problem has 
of late been taken up with a seriousness 
of purpose and an expenditure of good 
will that have led to an astounding multi- 
formity of provision and have opened 
out many entirely new paths of useful 
work. The literature on this subject is 
as plentiful and manifold as is the work 
itself.t 


1] should like to draw special attention to a 
compilation made by the standing committee of 
the National Conference in 1893, giving the his- 
tory of child saving in the United States—a 
coliection of twelve monographs on the most im- 
portant movements. If these accounts are of 
historic rather than of present working value 
it is mainly because so much progress has been 
made since then; for instance, in the _ estab- 
lishment of juvenile courts. Among recent writ- 
ers I must mention chiefly Homer Folks, whose 
volume entitled Destitute, Dependent and Delin- 
quent Children, is one of a series on American 
philanthropy of the nineteenth century; and Hen- 
derson of Chicago, who makes the relief and 
care of destitute children the principal subject 
in his work on charity. The subject is also 
treated in Modern Methods of Charity, and in 
Devine’s Principles of Relief. In addition to 
these books, ample stores of information are to 
be found in the periodicals—especially CHARITIES 
AND THEH COMMONS. which contains, numerous ar- 
ticles on this subject. 
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The Care of Children 


In America, the full importance of 
child saving has only recently been recog- 
nized. No special attention was paid to 
it at first, as was true of many other social 
questions. In the hustle and bustle of 
commercial life, the children had gone 
unnoticed. They were exploited indus- 
trially just as in other countries, and the 
prevalent method of providing for those 
who were dependent on the public was 
to send them to the almshouse. Private 
philanthropy was for a long time the only 
representative of a humane provision for 
destitute children. It strikes us as very 
strange that at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century it was considered a great 
sign of progress that, in consequence of 
a report of Yates, the New York sec- 
retary of state, destitute children were 
removed to the almshouse. For in those 
days, Yates declares, the physical and 
moral education of poor children, ex- 
cepting in almshouses, was almost en- 
tirely neglected. They grew up in dirt, 
idleness and disease, many of them fall- 
ing victims either to an early death or 
to prison. In almshouses, however, the 
children’s health and moral care were 
to be provided for and they were to re- 
ceive an education which should enable 
them to look after themselves later on. 
The hopes based on these almshouses, 
needless to say, were never realized. 
With their lack of classification they were 
unsuitable for many adults, and for chil- 
dren they were to a great extent nothing 
less than training schools for evil, hot- 
beds of physical and moral degradation. 

Modern theories demand, first and 
foremost, that the children should be 
taken out of the almshouses and placed 
in families or in institutions specially 
provided for them. We cannot say that 
this demand has yet been fully complied 
with. Not more than one-fourth of the 
states have followed the example set by 
Ohio in 1870 of keeping children out of 
almshouses by means of legislation. Nor 
is the legislation strictly observed even 
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in those states where it exists. The slow 
progress made in this direction is fre- 
quently lamented. Still there is a num- 
ber of states, such as Michigan, Ohio, 
New York, Wisconsin; New Jersey, and 
Indiana, where it is contrary to the law 
to keep children, except babies, in alms- 
houses; and there are other states where, 
without legislation, the children have al- 
most disappeared from those institutions. 
The Massachusetts report for 1905 shows 
660 children still in almshouses, but in 
proportion to its total of 32,000 depend- 
ent children this cannot be regarded as 
excessive. It must be remembered that 
the figures giving the number of chil- 
dren relieved show only how many chil- 
dren were assisted in certain ways, but 
not how many were in need of some 
relief, or how many obtained it in some 
other form. If the present treatment of 
juvenile delinquents tends to consign 
children more often to private charitable 
institutions, then prisons and reforma- 
tories will be correspondingly depopulat- 
ed. If the general extension of com- 
pulsory education has brought before our 
notice many little ones who come to 
school hungry or insufficiently fed, and 
if provision is now made to obviate this 
deplorable condition, this does not indi- 
cate an increase in destitute children. It 
merely shows that formerly a great many 
suffered from hunger and want. Inves- 
tigations of the children’s health have 
been made in Germany, similar to those 
we see made in the United States, ever 
since the backward children have been 
under special observation, with the re- 
sult that a number of defective or deli- 
cate children have been found incapable 
of following the instruction provided. It 
is not that there was a sudden increase 
of underfed, feeble-minded or delicate 
children, but that their existence only 
made itself felt when special attention 
was drawn to them. 

The fundamental consideration in child 
saving work is that children are neces- 
sarily helpless. The only question for 
the state, therefore, is to ascertain the 
facts about their relatives. If these rela- 
tives are really unable to provide for the 
children from their own resources they 
must be assisted to do so, or starvation 
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and disease, demoralization and crime 
will be the inevitable consequences. But 
if parents are too easily relieved of the 
care of their children, if, from feelings 
of false humanity, society usurps their 
principal duties, then the consequences 
will be wilful desertion of children, an 
increase in illegitimate births, and an in- 
tolerable burden on taxpayers. When 
the New York Bureau of Dependent 
Children began to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances of the children proposed for 
commitment, it was found that a con- 
siderable proportion of them could be 
amply provided for by parents or other 
relatives. Similar experiences have been 
had over and over again in every coun- 
try. We need but to recall the tours of 
the Italian and French foundling systems, 
which caused a manifold increase in the 
number of destitute children in those 
countries. This fear of actually inciting 
parents to neglect their duties has pro- 
duced many serious opponents to insti- 
tutions for children. Public as well as 
private charities are in an extremely diffi- 
cult position in this matter. They can- 
not and will not suffer children to perish 
through the carelessness and neglect of 
their parents, and yet they must ever be 
afraid of putting a premium, so to 
speak, by their own zeal, on parental 
idleness and irresponsibility. They have 
to choose not between two good alter- 
natives, but as a rule only between two 
evils. In France this danger is not made 
so much of, because there, on account 
of the slight natural increase of popu- 
lation, the problem of child saving has 
become a vital part of their population 
problem. The latter consideration does 
not enter in in America, since the immi- 
grants, in contrast with the native popu- 
lation, show a very high rate of natural 
increase, as do all classes in unfavorable 
economic circumstances. This is just 
where America—and indeed charity all 
the world over—meets with a difficulty 
that can scarcely be overcome. No com- 
munity can cope with these countless 
hordes of immigrant children, many of 
them with no training at all, not even 
familiar with the most rudimentary 
school teaching, and often in abject 
poverty. Provision can be made for the 
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existing population, allowing for a na- 
tural increase, but it becomes altogether 
impossible to supply the requisite insti- 
tutions to keep pace with a measureless 
influx of immigrants. To my mind this 
fact excuses many of the defects of the 
provision for children in the United 
States, and adds credit to the excellent 
work that has nevertheless been accom- 
plished. 

Much credit for the excellent work is 
due to private charities. In this respect 
American conditions cannot be compared 
with German. In Germany the care of 
dependent children is entirely a matter of 
public relief, so that private charities 
have but to supplement it, in the way of 
school meals, for example, holiday camps 
and kindergartens. The various Amer- 
ican states, on the other hand, present a 
picture of infinite variety, ranging from 
those where state and community have 
completely absorbed the care of destitute 
children to those where it has been left 
entirely to private charities, with every 
intermediate stage of combination of the 
two. There is a corresponding variety 
in the use of the different kinds of pro- 
vision, such as institutional care and 
boarding out. 

Among the various systems employed, 
American literature generally makes first 
mention of the Michigan system. That 
state instituted a commission in 1869 to 
inquire into the condition of almshouse 
children. As was expected, it showed 
the degrading influences of almshouses 
and strongly recommended that children 
should be removed. The legislature 
even went beyond the committee’s sug- 
gestion, by opening a school to which 
all destitute children were to be brought 
and from there to be placed in families 
as soon as possible. This system has 
been copied by eleven or twelve states. 
It corresponds in some degree to our 
German ‘“Familienflege,” and makes 
three demands: that the foster parents 
should be very carefully chosen; that 
the families and the children placed in 
them should be under constant observa- 
tion; and that adequate pay should be 
provided. In the Michigan plan, how- 
ever, the families are not paid at all, but 
they receive the children freely as mem- 
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bers of the family and without pay. If 
wisely selected the foster parents will 
act as real parents to the child and they 
will not be influenced by improper con- 
siderations. As far as I can gather 
from the records at my disposal, the re- 
sults bear very favorable testimony to 
the American families and their love of 
children. On the whole, both in Ger- 
many and in England, where the system 
is steadily gaining ground, as well as in 
America, the placing out system, with or 
without payment for basis, has proved 
its merit. The system has had a marked 
influence upon the development of the 
functions of the state boards. In many 
states where otherwise they occupy the 
position of advisory boards, they have 
acquired the character of a board of con- 
trol in the matter of the supervision of 
children. 

Considering the strong objection to 
public outdoor relief that prevails in the 
United States, I was surprised to see that 
the method of leaving children with their | 
parents was not infrequently resorted to. 
Thus, indirectly, they achieve the same 
thing as we do in Germany. In Ger- 
many, outdoor relief is the prevalent 
form of assistance, being universally 
adopted in cases of families with chil- 
dren. The principle is everywhere ob- 
served that if a woman without a hus- 
band is in need, she must receive finan- 
cial aid to enable her to live with her 
children. The children are placed in 
orphanages only when both parents are 
dead, when the mother is seriously ill 
or away from home, when it is consid- 
ered better for the child’s welfare to 
take it from the mother’s influence, or 
when the state of a child’s health de- 
mands special treatment. The various 
considerations involved in this question 
have found apt expression in an account 
sent by Alexander Johnson to the four- 
teenth Indiana State Conference, held at 
Vincennes in October, 1905. Mr. John- 
son writes: 

The matron of our Orphan’s Home came to 
me a few weeks ago for advice. She said: 
“There is a mother, a widow with five chil- 
dren; the youngest not quite a year old, and 
the eldest only ten. She is very, very poor. 


It is proposed to take her and her youngest 
child into the Home for the Friendless, let- 
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ting her work for her board, and to place 
the other four children in an orphans’ home.” 
I said, “Is she a wicked woman?’ “No.” 
“Ts she an industrious woman?” “Fairly 
so.’ “Is she good to her children, as far 
as she knows how?” “Yes.” “Then the 
man who puts that woman into an institu- 
tion and scatters her children, I consider to 
be more wicked, in view of the probable re- 
sults of his action, than if he would person- 
ally abuse the children. The thing to do for 
that case is very plain. How much would 
each of these children cost in the orphans’ 
home you talk about?” She said: “About 
two dollars a week.” ‘That would be $8 a 
week for the four children. How much is 
the proportionate cost of the institution into 
which you would put those children?” “I 
suppose about $400 or $500 a bed—say 
$2,000.” ‘Then the proposition is for the 
state to invest $2,000 in homes, and pay $8 
a week in support; while if you let that 
woman live where she is, and give her a 
pension of say $5 a week as long as she is 
doing her duty, could she not live comfort- 
ably and decently, and bring those children 
UD we SNe sald, oY CSc DHen.. sla sald.e<L 
have answered your question.” The day will 
come when we shall look upon such a deed 
as taking from a good mother the child 
whom she loves, and putting that child in 
an orphans’ home, and sending the woman 
out to service, or perhaps to the poorhouse, 
as being as wicked a thing as was ever done 
in the dark ages. We shall look upon it 
with more horror than we do now upon 
taking children into poorhouses. 


It is impossible to arrive at any satis- 
factory estimate of the number of chil- 
dren provided for by charity in their 
own homes. The figures given by public 
authorities are of no significance with- 
out supplementary figures for private 
charity which it is impossible to obtain. 
Reports of work done by individual so- 
cieties, as given, for example, in regard 
to the New York Charity Organization 
Society in the articles On The Verge of 
Dependence in CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons of January and December, 
1906, and in Zilpha D. Smith’s study of 
deserted wives, give an indication of the 
important part played by private socie- 
ties where public relief stops. 

The alternative to outdoor relief, in- 
cluding placing out, is institutional care, 
the most rough and ready form of it 
being the placing of children in alms- 
houses. The desire to remove children 
out of establishments so pernicious, into 
better surroundings, has given birth in 
America to an enormous variety of 
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methods and institutions, from the large 
ones with their 2500 children apiece 
down to the home that is more like one 
large family. It was Ohio, incited by the 
experiment of a warm-hearted lady, that 
first evolved a system of county homes 
for children. After a number of children 
had been received in the homes opened 
by this lady the legislature in 1864 em- 
powered the counties to set up similar 
establishments. One after the other, fifty 
counties availed themselves of this per- 
mission; the others meanwhile sending 
their dependent children-to the homes in 
neighboring counties. Connecticut and 
Indiana have copied this system from 
Ohio; otherwise the movement appears 
to be at a standstill. Folks even declares 
that if these three states had to decide 
over again it is doubtful whether they 
would take the same course, since the 
placing of children in free permanent 
homes is the most conspicuous tendency 
of modern child saving. Elsewhere he 
points out that the county homes system 
has shown a decided tendency to increase 
the number of children chargeable to 
public charity. Placing out, however, 
demands an extremely intricate system 
of supervision, which can by no means 
be put into operation everywhere. There 
is besides the consideration that a vast 
number of private institutions is al- 
ready in existence, and that under kind 
and skilful management a home may 
almost approach family life, losing to a 
great extent its institutional character. 
The tendency is to do away with giant 
institutions and to replace them by a 
group of family dwellings in the country 
on the cottage plan. There the children 
are placed in charge of the cottage 
parents and are taught either in separate 
schools or in the public district school. 
Farm work and manual training and in- 
dividual attention rank this system far 
above that of the old time orphanage. 
In Europe this system is known by the 
name of the “Mettray system,” the best 
known German example being the 
“Rauhes Haus” in Hamburg. Unfor- 
tunately I was not able to inspect per- 
sonally any one of the American insti- 
tutions of this kind. 
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Among the large institutions that I 
visited, I would make special mention of 
Girard College in Philadelphia, and the 
Jewish Orphanage on 138th street in 
New York city. The former contains 
from fifteen to sixteen hundred children 
and the latter a thousand. Girard Col- 
lege is known far beyond the confines of 
the state as the largest institution of its 
kind in the world. It was founded by 
the philanthropist Stephen Girard. As 
he died in 1831, the ideas of his times 
naturally led him to prefer a huge in- 
stitution to any other form of charity. 
Attractive land that even then was con- 
sidered extremely valuable was made 
over to the institution. One is rather 
horrified at first to find that all the build- 
ings are surrounded by a high wall, but 
once within the enclosure one is de- 
lighted with the beautiful gardens and 
the handsome buildings. The children 
live in houses holding from thirty to 
forty each, simply but judiciously fitted 
up, exceedingly clean and comfortable. 
Both the board and the lodging of the 
children are excellent. The technical 
instruction is first rate. It is called 
simply manual training and is mainly 
blacksmith and metal work, but in re- 
ality it is on a level with what we in 
Germany term “Fachschul-Unterricht.” 
I was surprised to find that no agricul- 
tural training is provided. A remark- 
able feature is that according to one of 
Girard’s testamentary stipulations no 
clergyman may enter the premises. Re- 
ligious instruction is given, however, 
based upon a liberal interpretation of 
the elements of Christianity. Every- 
thing makes the best possible impression 
—the style of the buildings, the appear- 
ance of the children, and their attitude 
towards their teachers. Moreover, a 
supplement to their annual report shows 
that of the 1,146 boys dismissed up to 
the year 1902, work was at once found 
by 1,006, and there were favorable re- 
ports from 992 of them. Yet, in spite 
of all this, I could not leave the estab- 
lishment without a feeling of regret that 
such abundant means had in a certain 
sense been wasted. If the institution 
were free to follow a mixed system of 
homes, placing out, and outdoor family 
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relief, then with the same means it could 
provide with no less success for perhaps 
four times as many boys. The Jewish 
orphanage lies close to the Hudson, in 
equally beautiful surroundings. It houses 
a thousand Jewish children in one gi- 
gantic building. The main difference be- 
tween it and Girard College is that the 
children attend public schools, and are 
thus in closer touch with real life. As 
I was leaving the institution a drum and 
fife band struck up, and the perfect way 
those boys played was amazing. The 
looks and manners of the children and 
the way in which they were cared for all 
made a very good impression. These 
two institutions may serve to give an out- 
sider some idea of what private philan- 
thropy, in the latter case with city sup- 
port, does for children. The extent of 
its provisions explains the otherwise re- 
markable fact that so many of the states 
regularly send their dependent children 
to private institutions on a per capita 
basis. The New York State board re- 
port for 1903 mentions no fewer than 
119 institutions, to which 27,800 children 
had been sent in this way. 

Folks several years ago estimated the 
total number of children in institutions 
in the United States at 100,000, to which 
perhaps 50,000 shall be added as placed 
out. According to the report of benevo- 
lent institutions published by the Census 
Bureau in 1904, there were altogether 
4,207 institutions in the United States, of 
which 1,075 were orphanages and chil- 
dren’s homes—a good fourth—377 of 
them but recently established. Asylums 
for the blind and deaf mute are not in- 
cluded. On January I, 1904, there was 
a total of 92,887 children in all the or- 
phanages ; 9,513 in public establishments, | 
30,497 in private ones, and 52,877 in in- 
stitutions under ecclesiastical manage- 
ment. 

When institutions are in ecclesiastical 
hands the question of the religious edu- 
cation of the children plays no less a part 
than that of providing for their physical 
and mental welfare. Folks justly draws 
attention to this as constituting a certain 
danger, causing an unnecessary increase 
in the provision for dependent children; 
to say nothing of the absence of state 
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control in the case of such non-public es- 
tablishments. On the other hand, he re- 
marks, when private philanthropy under- 
takes this branch of charity it removes it 
from the sphere of partisan politics 
and enlists the interest of public-spirited 
and benevolent citizens, and moreover 
the children kept from public relief are 
saved from being stigmatized as paupers. 
As things are at present there can be no 
thought yet of drawing a distinct line of 
division between the spheres of public 
and of private relief. The main point to 
insist upon is that every establishment 
for the maintenance and education of 
children should be subject to public in- 
spection. 

In the work for children in the United 
States the Children’s Aid Societies play 
an important part. With the exception 
of England, there is no country that 
can show anything even approximating 
these societies. They exist in many 
American towns, and in some places they 
are almost the sole representatives of 
child saving work. I had the opportu- 
nity of becoming intimately acquainted 
with their work in all the towns I visited. 
The largest one is in New York and it 
has been in existence for over flfty years, 
having expended no less than twelve mil- 
lion dollars during that time. It occupies 
itself chiefly with looking after the al- 
together homeless children for whom it 
has opened a newsboys’ lodging house. 
It tries to train them to work and to find 
employment for them. The chief efforts 
of the society are, however, devoted to re- 
moving children from the over-populated 
cities into healthful country surroundings, 
either in situations or as members of the 
family. The best testimony which the 
society is able to give itself is that no 
case is given up unless it is hopeless be- 
cause of mental or physical disability. 

The State Charities Aid Association 
has already been mentioned in the chap- 
ter on state supervision. It does some 
highly efficient work in placing out. 
What great caution is exercised may be 
gathered from the fact that out of 1,274 
applications for receiving children 464 
were rejected as unsuitable. By way of 
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still further illustration I will mention 
the Hlinois Children’s Home and Aid 
Society. In the last year about a thou- 
sand children passed through their 
hands, for two-thirds of whom they them- 
selves had provided while the other third 
had been sent to other societies, institu- 
tions, or private individuals. 

An extremely pleasing feature about 
the work of these societies is their en- 
deavor to give the children something 
more than mere bodily sustenance. Fre- 
quently the child requires to be protected 
against itself; frequently against its own 
relatives or its surroundings. For pov- 
erty and misery are the scenes not only 
of physical, but also of spiritual deterio- 
ration. These points of late have been 
so frequently discussed in all civilized 
countries that there is no further call to 
enter upon a detailed plea for their con- 
sideration. Apart from pathological 
cases, the defects do not lie in the chil- 
dren, but in their circumstances. The 
chief aim must be to alter these circum- 
stances as speedily as may be, or else 
to remove the child from them so that it 
may not deteriorate, or so that the in- 
cipient deterioration may be checked. It 
is indispensable that public authority, 
which represents the public welfare as 
opposed to that of the individual, shall 
be empowered to interfere with the rights 
of parents when these rights are so ex- 
ercised as to imperil the child’s future. 
In this sphere also private efforts in 
America have gone ahead of public ones. 
Following the example set by England, 
societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to children have been founded, whose 
main object is to look after delinquent or 
ill-treated children, or such as are living 
in surroundings of vice. There are at 
present over 150 such societies in the 
United States, some of which (and this 
is very characteristic), undertake the 
protection of animals at the same time. 
The largest is in New York. It was 
founded in 1875 and has since then done 
a great deal for the protection of chil- 
dren, having in that time received com- 
plaints relating to 483,460 children, 125,- 
708 of whom were rescued and cared for. 
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Part III-A Peep into the Mind of the Convict 
Aloys M. Fish 


You wonder what are the contents of 
the minds of men in prison, and. you 
opine that there must be some odd ideas 
and thoughts generated and developed 
behind prison walls. So there are. Con- 
victs may have on their minds recollec- 
tions and memories of their past, impres- 
sions agreeable or disagreeable on their 
present state, and plans, hopes and dreams 
of their future. But who may know the 
entirety or even a moiety of what they 
carry with them in their thoughts? God 
alone knows. 

Their memories of the past are to some 
a source of humiliation and contrition, 
while to others these memories may be 
only a fountainhead of regret that they 
were so easily caught. Many may think 
back to the wives and children whom 
they have saddened and disgraced. To 
some these thoughts are generators of 
strong repentance, to others they are a 
cause of despair even to insanity. I have 
known several that committed suicide in 
prison during temporary aberration su- 
perinduced by brooding over the con- 
trast between their present unfortunate 
state and their some time happier one. 

On entering the prison, some look 
back with a feeling of self-complacency 
over their criminal career. The younger 
thief,—so-called first offender, often 
seems filled with pride and bravado, and 
seeks to exalt his unworthy deeds, vivid- 
ly recalling the incidents and events that 
have given him his reputation on police 
and court records. Such a one will care- 
fully investigate the weak links in the 
chain of his transgressions and will care- 
fully scan the incidents that led to his 
downfall. He will take time during his 
imprisonment to determine how he 
should more cunningly and shrewdly act 
in order to avoid detection in the future. 
Perhaps at his last previous misdeed he 
was not alone and he is convinced that 
had not the trail of suspicion led to him 
from some of his companions in the 
crime he would still be free. Hence he 
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concludes he must in future “go it 
alone.’ Or may be he was drunk when 
he was arrested and the “goods found 
on him.” From this he becomes con- 
vinced that to remain uncaught in the 
future he must not indulge his appetites 
until after he has “cached the swag.” 
Thus he goes on, especially when even- 
ing gives him leisure time, analyzing the 
concurring causes of his incarceration as 
they appear to his mind and forearming 
himself with more criminal prudence 
against another fall into the arms of the 
law. 

The older offender, the one that has 
repeated prison experience, is more stolid- 
ly resigned to his destiny or kismet. He 
assumes as a postulate of a criminal ca- 
reer that he must give a portion of his 
life to imprisonment. “It is a part of the 
game.” He is likely to consider himself 
a “chump” for having been caught, but 
he consoles himself with the higher 
axiom of his philosophy, that “after all 
you have to take chances, and luck will 
sometimes go against you, no matter 
what you do.” <A marked difference be- 
tween the younger and the older thief is 
that the younger, filled with the energy 
of youth, carried away by the variety of 
incident and the thrills of excitement that 
accompany the “crooked life,’ desires 
yet more of it, and cannot extend his 
gaze to the ultimate result; being young 
he is yet in the very midst of his course,— 
whereas the old-timer, having lost his 
wonted energy through advancing years 
and satiated with what the old life has 
had to offer him, is easily excited to dis- 
gust at his wasted years, and is apt to 
long for a termination in quiet free con- 
tentment, of his wild and lawless career. 
Many a one has told me: “I am sick and 
tired of the whole business, I am too old 
to stand any more prison, I am only too 
anxious to drop the old life.”” Many old- 
timers feel that now being on in years, 
they must when again free, choose be- 
tween prison or the poorhouse. They 
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are too old, and not habituated to labor, 
they dare not. with impunity beg, they 
are not ambitious to continue to steal— 
what shall they do? Their minds find 
a solution. 
and make one more “try for a lucky 
strike.” They will make one “good haul” 
and then, they will settle down in com- 
fort and enjoy the last fruit of their 
criminal endeavor. 

Contrary to the usual opinion, it is not 
the older, seasoned thief in prison that 
is mentor in wickedness to the younger 
and less ripe one, that inveigles the latter 
into a continuance of criminality by 
painting in glowing colors the allure- 
ments of such a course. On the con- 
trary, I know from experience that the 
old-timer warns off the beginner, and 
points to himself as an example of the 
emptiness of criminal life. It is usually 
the youngster of a deeper dye of bad- 
ness who will infect his equals in age 
with the virulent poison that has per- 
meated himself. The younger do not 
learn from their elders in crime, they 
learn from one another. 

Favorite memories of both young and 
old are those that lead them back to the 
minutes of past sexual enjoyment, and 
in relation to this the minds of most con- 
victs are a sink-hole of moral filth, that 
regurgitates into their conversation and 
incites them to physical indulgence of 
their sexual desires. There is much of 
this sin in prison, both of solitary nature 
and of mutual intercourse. But not 
every convict is a slave to such detest- 
able habits. Many have not sunk to 
these depths of depravity, and many I 
have known that learned to resist valiant- 
ly the cravings engendered by previous 
habitual indulgence. 

Revenge is a desire that occupies a 
place in the hearts of a great number; 
revenge upon individuals that were in- 
strumental in bringing about present 
predicament, revenge against society in 
general. In but few cases, however, have 
I known revenge against individuals to 
have been executed in deed; in most 
cases it is but a sullen rumbling of their 
feelings that dies away and becomes ex- 
tinct after time and reflection have weak- 
ened their memory-pictures of wrongs, 
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real or imaginary, perpetrated in con- 
nection with their conviction for crime. 
There are not many so determined as one 
that I have in mind. While serving a 
sentence of seven years he frequently ru- 
minated over the so-thought injustice 
of his conviction and gradually worked 
himself into a determination to take re- 
venge upon him who he maintained had 
accused him wrongly. His time expired, 
he left prison, sought his victim and 
wreaked his revenge. For this he was re- 
turned to prison under sentence of ten 
years. “I’ll take the ten spot,’ he told 
me, “I’m not kicking, I’ve had my re- 
venge and am satisfied.” Luckily men 
of such ferocious determination are not 
in great numbers; the most of them for- 
get their revenge in time. 

The avengers upon society are in greater 
numbers. They are aware of the distinc- 
tion drawn by society between great and 
small offenders. They have seen the in- 
fluences and forces brought to bear in 
order to save the prominent embezzler 
from the just deserts of his premeditated 
stealings, while they have noted the pil- 
ferer of small values receive the full 
penalty of the law. They themselves 
have become victims of the forces of law 
and order in various ways, sometimes 
meritedly, but oftentimes pettily and 
without fair cause. This is true particu- 
larly of the more than one time offenders. 
They have become soured and have 
learned that they are regarded as pariahs, 
and pariahs, devouring hyenas even, they 
will be and remain; and repeated im- 
prisonment only accentuates their mental 
attitude of regarding society as their 
natural enemy and prey. Society to the 
habitual criminal is after all only a word 
of hollow sound, a mockery. He looks 
upon it as a fabric, founded on deception 
and built up and held together by insin- 
cerity. Hence he recognizes no obligation 
to it, except the necessary submission to 
the force which it can wield. He can, gee 
in society only the application of the prin- 
ciple: “Everybody for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost,” and in a wild 
race for selfish gain and indulgence he 
thinks himself entitled to what he can 
grasp and he thinks all others to be like 
himself. To him in politics all are 
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“grafters,” in religion all are “fakes,” 
in the ideal path of life all are “four 
flushers” or hypocrites. He believes in 
no sincerity and exhibits none himself 
even to his closest intimates. “Honor 
among thieves” is in most cases a fallacy. 
This attitude of mind he brings with him 
into the prison, and is convinced that it 
is the proper thing. He is quick at 
suspecting the motives of those that 
approach him and he is ever on the alert 
to penetrate a possible disguise. When 
he meets a man of sincerity and worth, 
he can hardly believe his own senses, 
but after he has convinced himself that 
the impossible has come to pass, that 
there is such a thing as a man of un- 
swerving principle and strict integrity, 
he will believe and will give confidence 
to such a man. 

But withal, the convict in prison, be 
he criminal or not, is much like an over- 
grown child. He is often irritable and 
restless and likes to be humored; he gets 
spells of impudence and must be rep- 
rimanded and punished. His mind be- 
comes for slight cause upset and troubled 
and a sympathetic listener to his tales 
can, temporarily at least, gain his con- 
fidence. A fellow-convict, a guard, any- 
body in fact that lends him a willing ear 
can learn even the deep secrets of his 
heart. It is paradoxical how in the 
same individual a habitual suspiciousness 
and ready trickiness can be intercalated 
with sincerity and open-mindedness. He 
magnifies his needs and wants and be- 
comes a victim of hallucinations. As may 
easily be surmised, a clear, well-balanced 
brain is a rarity in prison; all convicts 
are more or less what in prison parlance 
is denominated “bug-house” or “batty.” 

A characteristic thought and desire of 
those confined in prison is to get back 
to the swest enjoyment of liberty on the 
outside. ‘Persistently in their letters to 
friends and relatives they appeal and 
urge that those on the outside exert 
themselves towards obtaining release on 
parole, whenever this is possible, and 
plaintively they accuse their friends of 
ingratitude for allowing them to moulder 
within the narrow precincts of prison 
cells. Convicts may have been many 
times in prison, yet they never lose their 
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desire and thought of freedom; even the 
life-timer hopes along that sometime a 
pardon may come. Many years now have 
I been among convicts, and only in one 
case have I heard a rumor that the indi- 
vidual in question was content to remain 
in prison. I say rumor, for I was unable 
to verify the report and in my heart I 
believe the news was false. 

The chaplain receives and bears the 
brunt of much of their troubles and 
wants, and he must of necessity be sympa- 
thetic and “square” else he is woefully 
out of his place. I shall list a few of the 
things I have been asked to do, some 
reasonable, some more or less unreason- 
able: 


A. Complains of unjust treatment at the 
hands of the guards and wants me to 
protect him from further annoyance. 

B. Had been punished for engaging in a 
fight with another convict and has 
lost his “good time.” He wishes me 
to have it restored to him. 


C. Surmises that since his imprisonment 
his wife has married another man and 
he wishes me to ascertain the facts in 
the case. 


D. Before coming to prison placed his cloth- 
ing and valuables in charge of a friend 
and asks me to investigate whether the 
articles are still safely in the friend’s 
custody. 

E. Is ill in the hospital and wishes me to 
notify his relatives to come to see 
him. He is utterly worthless when he 
is out, is a disgrace to them and as far 
as I can judge wishes to regain their 
symathy for some purposes of his own. 


F. Has paid a sum of money to a lawyer as 
a retainer for the latter’s services in 
obtaining a parole. Having heard 
nothing from the lawyer for a year, he 
wants me to find out what the lawyer 
is going to do about it. 

G. Is here for attempted poisoning of her 
husband. She has learned that he is 
living with another woman and that 
the children are not with him, and she 
asks me to find out where they are and 
if possible have them placed amid good 
surroundings. 

H. Is engaged in hard work in the prison 
shops and wants me to get him an 
easier job. 

I. Has money in the office, wishes me to 
draw upon it and to pay for him a 
board bill long overdue on the out- 
side. 

J. Wants me to write to the governor urg- 
ing the latter to lend a sympathetic 
ear to the man’s appeal for parole. 
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K. Having been away from his parents for 
a long time and engaged in doubtful 
pursuits desires me to obtain news 
concerning their condition without 
however allowing them to know his 
unfortunate whereabouts. 


L. Being in doubt as to his legitimacy of 
birth wishes an investigation of the 
lawfulness of cohabitation of his 
father and mother. 


M. Having a wife and child in destitution 
seeks my aid or that of my friends 
toward their relief. 


N. Was brought up in an orphan asylum 
without any knowledge of his parent- 
age or even of his right name. He 
wishes me to discover if possible who 
he really is. 


O. Has been bad and ungrateful towards his 
good parents, has served several im- 
prisonments, but asks me to bring 
about a reconciliation since he will 
soon be released and promises to lead 
a better life. 


P. Is here and has lost track of his wife 
and children. He wishes me to dis- 
cover them for him if possible. 


Q. Wishes to improve his time while here 
and asks me to loan him books for 
special study. 


R. Fears that his sweetheart has lost in- 
terest in him. He loves her with all 
his heart and wishes me to urge her 
to steadfastness. 


S. Has artistic tastes and showing me 
samples of his productions seeks my 
approval and encouragement in his 
work. 


T. Teeth are in need of filling and he sug- 
gests that I advance him money to pay 
for the same. 
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U. Has had poetic inspirations, he has versi- 
fied on all manner of subjects and 
desires that I kindly find a publisher 
for his wares. 


Vv. Is a man of ideas and has taken all his 
available time to draw up a rough 
sketch of his wonderful inventions. 
Confessing to me his ignorance of the 
fundamentals of mathematics, me- 
chanics and drawing, he requests me 
“to look it all over, see that every- 
thing is all right and get it patented 
at Washington.” 


W. Has a sentence of three years for forgery 
and was in jail previously in his 
career. He has not yet been here one 
week and he pleasantly requests me 
to favor him by obtaining his release 
on parole. 


But not all the prisoners come to the 
chaplain with requests concerning ma- 
terial things, nor are all inseverably 
welded to viciousness and crime. There 
are many who approach him in the inter- 
ests of their spiritual being. As a rule 
the class of men and women that enter 
our prisons has not been attentive to the 
precepts of their respective creeds. They 
have been careless in church matters 
while on the outside and have given their 
time more to the devil and his works 
than to God and His holy grace. The 
wickedness and weakness of men is well 
nigh incomprehensible to those who have 
always trodden the straight and narrow 
path, but they have been laid bare to my 
eyes in all their hideousness and abom- 
ination. 


The Industrial Viewpoint 


Conducted by Graham Taylor 


Suspension of judgment 
is demanded alike by both 
justice and charity pend- 
ing the issue of the trial of W. D. Hay- 
wood of the Western Federation of Min- 
ers, on the charge of conspiring to mur- 
der former Governor Steuenberg, of 
Idaho. Considering the deeply rooted 
prejudices and hot class spirit on both 
sides, the general suspicion of deep laid 
plots and counter plots involving both ac- 
cusers and accused, and amazing possi- 


Public Poise 
in the 
Idaho Trial. 


bility of both facts and fiction inextricably 
interwoven in the evidence, the public 
mind has maintained a judicial poise 
surprisingly well. With few exceptions 
the press has stood for fair play both 
in its reports of the trial and in its edi- 
torials. ‘The “labor editors” sent to 
Boise City to represent some of the most 
influential papers have done their work 
well. Conspicuous among them for im- 
partiality, high moral tone, loyalty to 
the interests of the whole public and for 
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realistic description of the dramatic 
scenes and sayings in court, is the 
prominent trade unionist, Luke Grant, 
of the Chicago Record-Herald. 

The trade unions themselves have 
generally assumed an attitude toward 
the trial, which though entirely consist- 
ent with their loyalty to their own cause 
is gravely misunderstood by many who 
do not know how unionists feel and how 
continuous has been the precedent which 
they are now following. The “defense” 
fund to which so many of the unions 
have contributed, is the recognition of 
the right which everyone accused of 
crime has to the best defense that can 
be made for him. The state itself, in 
the interests of justice would not have 
failed to assign able counsel to defend 
the accused, had he been without means 
or friends. |There is no reason to think 
that most of the contributors to this 
fund have sought either more or less 
than to establish the facts in the case. 
If some or many unions are as injudi- 
ciously biased in favor of the accused 
and against the prosecution as their offi- 
cial organs are, even they may ex- 
tenuate their partiality by pleading the 
old common-law axiom that every man 
is to be presumed innocent until proved 
guilty. No one, however, can justify 
the bitterness of spirit, the manifest in- 
justice of temper and the persistent per- 
version of plain facts which have char- 
acterized not only the avowedly class- 
conscious socialist papers, as was to 
have been expected, but also too many 
of the trade union journals. This fact, 
however, by no means indicates that 
the rank-and-file of the unions thus rep- 
resented are of the same spirit or view. 
Many of them are as loyal to law and 
the sanctity of life as their critics. But 
they do not consider it inconsistent with 
that loyalty to join in the attack on one 
of their own number until he is really 
proven guilty. If he is, the public will 
not more sternly demand that he pay the 
just penalty of the awful deed charged, 
than will the leaders and men who are 
most anxious to purge trade unionism 
of all complicity with violence and dis- 
loyalty to law. 
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“The Movement” Vespite the exploiters, the 

M betrayers and the fanatics 
who pervert their cause, 
to a vast multitude of men and women 
trade unionism stands for more than 
an organization or a leader, or a 
class, or even their own provision 
against the rainy day. They speak of 
it with the reverence with which they 
speak of religion as “the movement.” 
When leaders or organizations bring it 
into disrepute or under suspicion, these 
loyalists sigh as they say, “It is hard 
on the movement,” but their loyalty to 
the movement itself is as unwavering as 
it is to the best that is in them. To 
such it would be a bitter blow to have 
anyone connected with it proved guilty 
of such atrocious crimes as have been 
confessed by one who claims to be a 
co-conspirator with the labor leader on 
trial. Whatever effect such a result 
would have upon the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners, it is not likely even tem- 
porarily to retard the country-wide 
growth of the labor movement, much 


less permanently to check its legitimate 
progress. 


oves 
Notwithstanding. 


San Fran- ‘The dramatic collapse and 
cisco’s 


“Union Labor’? Confession of Boss Ruef 

arty. and conviction of Mayor 
Schmitz promises at last to unravel 
the tangled skein of San Francisco’s 
politics before the gaze of the whole 
country. Already the situation begins 
to appear to the public far more compli- 
cated than it has been generally known 
to be. From a distance it has been sup- 
posed to have been a clear cut issue be- 
tween aggressive labor-in-politics and 
legitimate business interests on the de- 
fensive. The confusion has been worse 
confounded by the names under which 
the political parties have conducted the 
city campaigns for the past six years. 
To see how they came by them unties 
one of the knots. In t19go01 Abe Ruef 
was struggling to gain political control 
through the republican party city or- 
ganization. The democratic city ad- 
ministration was then undermined and 
tottering to its fall under the stress and 
strain of a great strike during which 
20,000 men were out at one time. 


AIO 


Taking advantage of the extreme un- 
rest and aggressively active discontent, 
Ruef secured the call of a self-constituted 
nominating convention under the new 
name of the “Union Labor Party,’ and 
nominated the pliant Schmitz as mayor. 
The labor unions, however, with very 
few exceptions held aloof from either 
committing themselves to the new party 
or from being officially represented in its 
councils. The Coast Seamen's Journal 
however, was the only paper which sup- 
ported the ticket. The labor voters in- 
dividually rallied to Schmitz, partly be- 
cause he was discovered to be a member 
of the musicians’ union and partly be- 
cause they could thus voice the griev- 
ance they claimed to have against the 
democratic city government for the part 
it was alleged to have taken against them 
in the strike. But immediately after 
his election Schmitz claimed to be still 
a Republican and that he would be found 
at work in the ranks of that party when 
normal conditions returned. In 1903 
and in 1905 the re-election of Schmitz 
was formally endorsed by more labor 
organizations, but the liquor dealers and 
the vicious elements were most conspic- 
uously active in returning the mayor to 
his second and third terms. Against 
misgivings which occasionally broke out 
into open protests, the labor vote, how- 
ever, continued to be cast for Schmitz. 
It was identified and more doggedly de- 
termitied by the fact that the fusionist 
ticket was endorsed by the Citizen’s Al- 
liance whose agent had borne a part in 
the deportation of union miners from 
Colorado. 

The open breach between the labor 
unions and the so-called Union Labor 
Party came a year ago, the issue being 
precisely the situation whose innermost 
details the Ruef confession now makes 
public. The revolt was led by the Coast 
Seamen's Journal which on May 30, 
1906, repudiated all confidence in and 
allegiance to the “Ruef party.” “Weigh- 
ed and found wanting,’ was the way in 
which it voiced the verdict of the San 
Francisco Labor Council against the sale 
of the franchise to the United Railways 
Company by the Ruef-Schmitz adminis- 
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tration, the nefarious process of which 
has now been confessed. 

How that franchise was “put through” 
was then only to be surmised. The 
Journal, however, recognized in it a 
blow at the common interests of the 
whole community—a blow struck when 
the city lay prostrate under disaster. The 
Coast Seamen’s Journal properly felt that 


‘what it considered a great wrong to the 


rights and welfare of all was a wrong 
to labor itself. It linked the names of 
labor and the public against the Union 
Labor Party in the following words: 


The passage of the trolley ordinance 
marks the point of separation between the 
interests of the Union Labor Party and those 
of organized labor and the public at large. 
The ordinance in question is absolutely inde- 
fensible from any public standpoint; cheap- 
ness of construction and operation is its 
sole basis. To measure that consideration 
(which, reduced to its final terms, simply 
spells dividends on foreign capital and water- 
ed stock), against the lives and property of 
the community, is to add insult to injury. 
The manner in which the ordinance was put 
through, and the arguments (?) used in its 
behalf, raise a serious question of moral tur- 
pitude, if not of worse things. The passage 
of the ordinance by which the community 
has been made subject to the avarice of a 
great monopoly is sufficient of itself to con- 
demn those responsible for that act upon the 
plain ground of incompetency. .. . 

It igs said there is no evil without its com- 
pensation. The compensation of the evil 
that has recently befallen San Francisco 
lies in the disclosure made by the Union La- 
bor party. That party, originally the nat- 
ural and inevitable creation of circum- 
stances, early fell into the hands of an un- 
scrupulous politician, one Abe Ruef, who 
has since used it to prey upon public senti- 
ment in favor of the legitimate claims of the 
working class. From first to last Ruef has 
been the whole party, and the party’s candi- 
dates have been merely so many tools in his 
dexterous hands. Every honest and 
courageous man who has been identified with 
the local movement of “labor in politics” has 
been forced to surrender either his honor or 
his courage—or he has been forced out of 
the party. From being a party of 
protest against the schemes of the public ex- 
ploiters, the Union Labor party has become 
the mere creature and indeed the chief de- 
fender of that class. ate 

The Journal protests, not against Abe 
Ruef, but against the further use of the name 
under which that person and his followers 
masquerade. . Let them drop labor 
or take the alternative of being dropped by 
labor. Labor stands for more than the win- 
ning of an election; it stands for right, for 
the protection and advancement of the peo-. 
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ple’s interests, as against the interests of the 
greedy and unscrupulous of all classes. 


Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor 
Council, that we declare that every corrup- 
tionist—briber and bribed—should be prose- 
cuted and punished according to law, and 
hereby pledge our co-operation to that end; 
further 


Resolved, That we reassert the position of 
the San Francisco Labor Council as a body 
organized and conducted for purely economic 
purposes, having no connection, direct or 
implied, with the “Union Labor Party” or 
any other political party or organization and 
therefore being in no way responsible for the 
conduct or misconduct of any such party 
organization. 


An impartial review of the relation 
organized labor bears to the Union Labor 
Party leads to these two conclusions: 
Ruef and Schmitz were never the chosen 
representatives of organized labor but 
captured and duped its voters by their 
strategy, and that while organized labor 
as a whole cannot justly be identified 
with the Union Labor Party or be held 
officially responsible for its guilt, yet the 
San Francisco labor movement cannot 
now escape the smirch of shame for so 
long and blindly following the lead of 
false expediency at the sacrifice of an in- 
dependent stand for principle. The moral 
of the whole situation proves again that 
if the labor unions had always put their 
city’s interests first, as they finally did, 
they would have served their own inter- 
ests the best. For it is as true of labor 
as it is of any individual or organization 
that selfishness or even “self-centered- 
ness” is suicidal, and that in the long run 
whoever or whatever serves the whole 
community best serves himself or itself 
the most. 

Perhaps the bitter experience of union 
labor in San Francisco may be suggestive 
to labor unions elsewhere. The logic of 
that situation suggests that if in self de- 
fense they feel forced to enter into legis- 
lative politics, the labor vote should be 
cast not only for those who will enact 
the labor legislation needed, but should 
be organized to support the movement 
for civil service, direct primaries and any 
other measures that will take the govern- 
ment of the people from the party boss 
and organization and restore it to the 
control of the people. 
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The May Bulletin of the 


Studies of 
Labor Bureau of Labor  con- 
Questions. : ' 
tributes three studies of 
exceptional interest and permanent 


value on The Italian on the Land: a 
study in immigration by Emily Fogg 
Meade; a short history of labor legis- 
lation in Great Britain by A. Maurice 
Low, and The British Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, by Launcelot Packard. 

Before the Convention of Factory 
Inspectors of the United States and 
Canada held last month in Hartford, 
Connecticut, Chief Factory Inspector 
Edgar T. Davies of Illinois thus summed 
up the legislative situation in that state 
at the close of the session of the legis- 
lature: 


Illinois has fallen far behind its sister 
states in the Union in the matter of modern 
progressive legislation to meet changes in 
industrial conditions. While [Illinois ranks 
third as an industrial state, it ranks very 
low on the record it has made in securing ap- 
propriate legal measures to protect properly 
its working classes in factories, mercantile 
establishments, mills and workshops. 

Governor Deneen has taken considerable 
personal interest in the labor situation and 
the conditions under which the working 
classes are employed in the various indus- 
trial institutions throughout the state, and 
he is desirous of securing the passage of 
adequate laws which will effectually provide 
for their health, safety and comfort. 

During the first year of his term of office 
as governor, he expressed his interest in the 
subject and his wishes connected therewith, 
to the head of the department of factory in- 
spection of the state, requesting that a care- 
ful study be made of the laws of the various 
countries of Europe, as well as those in 
force in the United States, in order that a 
comprehensive bill, embracing the best pro- 
visions and the most intelligent ideas to be 
found in all the laws on tne subject, might 
be drafted by the department and recom- 
mended to the forty-fifth general assembly 
for enactment. 

And in conformity with the governor’s 
suggestions, working in co-operation with 
Professor Charles R. Henderson of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and other experts, and 
after much research and careful preparation, 
I drafted a measure which was introduced 
in the last legislature, providing for the 
most comprehensive and effective way for 
the protection, health, safety and comfort 
of employes in factories, mercantile estab- 
lishments, mills and workshops throughout 
the state. In the preparation for and draft- 
ing of this bill careful digests were made 
of the laws of other states in the Union and 
of the various commercial nations of Europe, 
and the most exacting care was taken to 
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secure the best features obtainable from the 
great body of statutory law on the general 
subject of labor legislation. 


Inspector Davies recited the more 
important and salient features of this 
proposed law, including guards for dan- 
gerous machinery and proper provis- 
ions for ventilation, heat, cleanliness and 
thorough sanitary conditions. He also 
spoke of the two bills, introduced in the 
last legislature, providing for pure food, 
clean bakeries and health of employes 
and regulating the erection of buildiugs, 
bridges and viaducts, and providing for 
the safety and protection of men em- 
ployed as structural iron workers. The 
latter bill passed both houses and will 
become a law July 1. Regarding the 
first two bills, which failed of passage, 
Mr. Davies said: 


The other two measures mentioned unfor- 
tunately failed of passage because of the vig- 
orous opposition set up by the manufactur- 
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ing interests of the state, in the misguided 
belief that the bills were oppressive, imprac- 
icable, unnecessary, etc. Nothing could have 
prevented their passage, had the manufac- 
turers from whom the opposition came taken 
the time and trouble to properly inform 
themselves as to the merits of the proposed 
laws, the shameful neglect of Illinois to keep 
apace with its sister industrial states in the 
matter of labor and industrial legislation, 
to say nothing of the ultimate material be- 


lief which must have accrued to such man- 


ufacturers if such bills had become laws. It 
is not the manufacturers as a class who are 
opposing needed legislation on behalf of 
working men and women, but that selfish, 
greedy minority whose only aim is to ac- 
cumulate dollars in this traffic in man’s 
very life and health. Against this class 
every honest man, whether employer or em- 
ploye, should array himself. As I view it, 
this question is bound to be of more real im- 
portance to capital than to labor, and its 
proper solution, while of more immediate 
and noticeable benefit to the workingman, 
will eventually do more than any other one 
thing to conserve the substantial and per- 
manent interests of the manufacturer and 
so make secure and enduring the prosperity 
and happiness of our common people. 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


Next Step in Chicago’s immediate hous- 
Fen econ ing reforms were consid- 
‘ered in the light of New 
York’s experience at a recent conference 
held by the executive committee of the 
Chicago City Homes Association which 
welcomed as its guests a few friends 
who have shown their interest in Chi- 
cago housing conditions. The immedi- 
ate occasion of the conference was the 
presence of Lawrence Veiller, of New 
York, formerly connected with the Tene- 
ment House Department, and now at the 
head of the Department for the Improve- 
ment of Social Conditions, New York 
‘Charity Organization Society. Mr. Veil- 
ler outlined the history of housing im- 
provement in New York and then gave 
consideration to the Chicago situation. 
He was especially impressed with the 
filth of the streets and back yards, and 
declared that even the poorest citizens 
are cleaner in their habits and living 
than the conditions in which they are 
forced to dwell. The question which 
seemed uppermost in the minds of those 
present was whether Chicago should try 
‘to secure the establishment of a tenement 
house department. This Mr. Veiller said 
should be determined not upon theoreti- 
cal grounds but after a careful collec- 
tion of data. The latter work was de- 
‘clared to be of the utmost and first im- 
portance. 
Small Parks 1 he inadequacy of the Chi- 
and Cong-sted cago housing ordinances is 
Housing. : 
in no way more apparent 
than in their failure to regulate except 
in the most superficial way the moving 
of old frame tenements from one loca- 
tion to another. As pointed out in these 
columns some months ago, this has re- 
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sulted in the removal of unsanitary ram- 
shackle tenements from the sites of new 
public schools to nearby lots where the 
tenement in front was relegated to the 
rear to make room for the dilapidated 
new comer. This situation on a very 
much larger scale now exists in the 
northwest part of the seventeenth ward 
where eight acres are being cleared for 
a new small park and recreation center 
in the midst of one of the most densely 
crowded sections of the entire city. It 
is nothing less than preposterous that 
the creation of a breathing spot and 
recreation center designed to relieve the 
inhabitants of a congested area should 
be the cause of actually increasing con- 
gestion in the immediate vicinity. De- 
spite the public spirited and far sighted 
action of the building commissioner in 
refusing to sanction the removal of sev- 
enteen of these tenements on the ground 
that they were not fit for dwelling pur- 
poses, a large number of buildings are 
now being scattered about in the neigh- 
borhood upon lots which should have but 
one dwelling house. To get at the ef- 
fects of the establishment of this park, 
so far as they concern the living con- 
ditions of the people in the vicinity, an 
investigation is now under way. This 
has been made possible by the co-oper- 
ation of a group of social workers and 
the support of a public spirited citizen 
interested in fundamental preventive 
measures to check bad city and social 
conditions at their source. A graduate stu- 
dent from Northwestern University has 
undertaken the immediate work and his 
efforts will be followed up by next year’s 
holder of the fellowship for residence at 
Northwestern University Settlement. It 
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is expected that the investigation will 
provide data upon which may be based 
a demand for a policy looking toward 
the demolition of tenements upon sites 
secured for public purposes. In addi- 
tion, the effect of the removal of these 
houses upon rental values and thé move- 
ments of population caused, will be 
traced, as well as the effect of the es- 
tablishment of the park upon general 
real estate values in the vicinity. 


Sending ‘The article in another col- 
nt cu by Dita Boris) B0- 
Sesh gen on the ‘Cincinnati 
method” of treating consumption is 


worth careful consideration by all repre- 
sentatives of eastern communities. While 
the wholesale export of tuberculous poor 
would doubtless go far toward relieving 
the situation in our eastern cities the 
western end of the transaction must not 
be left out of account. The Cincinnati 
plan meets the obvious and chief ob- 
jection by explicitly assuming the finan- 
cial responsibility for the exiles until the 
latter are “established” or self-sustaining 
in their new homes. We should imagine, 
however, that even the best administra- 
tion of such a plan would inevitably un- 
load a considerable burden upon the 
western community and one to which 
the latter would strenuously and very 
properly object. It is more than prob- 
able too that Denver may take exception 
to Dr. Bogen’s observation that a sick 
person has more opportunities to earn 
a livelihood there than he would have in 
the East; not to mention the encourage- 
ment offered by the statement that in 
Denver “there is constant help from pri- 
vate sources.” The strength of the plan 
seems to rest in its frank recognition of 
financial responsibility even though the 
practical event might not be entirely sat- 
isfactory. At any rate it is a sign that 
the protest of the West against the send- 
ing of patients to favorable climates en- 
tirely without resources is at last being 
heeded in the East and as such is most 
timely. 


Within the past year Ken- 


Social ‘ic! | 
Legislation in tucky has ae - 
eA \ as become thor 
oughly awakened to the 


importance of dealing with a number of 
social problems that have been forced to 
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the front by an unprecedented commer- 
cial revival. The problem of child-labor 
has been receiving special attention. A 
state association has been organized to 
thoroughly study the conditions, urge the 
enforcement of existing laws, and the en- 
actment of such additional legislation as 
may seem necessary to meet new condi- 
tions. The last legislature provided for 
the establishment of a Juvenile Court in 
Louisville. This.court has been organ- 
ized during the year, and is doing very 
efficient work. The experience of the 
juvenile court officers has made very 
clear the fact that if the problems of 
truancy and juvenile delinquency are to 
be dealt with efficiently, there must be 
a close and thoroughly systematized co- 
operation between the court and the pub- 
lic schools. The necessity of dealing 
with the causes of the evils with which 
the juvenile court is concerned has be- 
come more and more imperative. 


In the 1906 annual report 
of Bellevue and Allied 
Hospitals, which has just 
been issued, Dr. M. S. Gregory, resi- 
dent alienist, directs attention to: the sad 
lack of provision in New York city for 
the adequate treatment of habitual 
drunkards. There is no institution for 
these slaves of alcohol, who after a time 
become partially irresponsible, and a 
menace to their families and to the com- 
munity. The psychopathic ward of 
Bellevue cannot detain such persons, or 
commit them to a hospital for the in- 
sane. Dr. Gregory suggests the estab- 
lishment of farm colonies for inebriates, 
where under appropriate treatment a 
certain proportion may “break the hab- 
it,’ and again become useful members of 
the community. Dr. Gregory hopes that 
charitable organizations will deem it of 
sufficient importance to advocate the es- 
tablishment of such institutions. Dr. 
5. T. Armstrong, general medical super- 
intendent of Bellevue and Allied Hospi- 
tals, emphasizing the importance of Dr. 
Gregory’s recommendation, cites the 
striking fact that 6,453 patients, or twen- 
ty-five per cent of the total admission to 
Bellevue in 1906, were treated for vari- 
ous forms of alcoholism. Alcoholism is 
the cause of considerable physical incom- 
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petence. Sixty-two per cent of the in- 


mates of inebriate reformatories in Eng- , 


land were found to be insane or men- 
tally defective. The present methods 
of treating these patients is unsatisfac- 
tory, in that it aims to relieve the imme- 
diate symptoms and to discharge the in- 
dividual. as soon as possible, thus creat- 
ing a class of repeaters or recidivists. 
To commit such persons to the work- 
house has proved useless, because the 
procedure fails to cure or deter. Dr. 
Armstrong believes that a law should be 
enacted providing for the commitment 
of this class to suitable state or munici- 
pal institutions, by proper judicial au- 
thority, as in the case of the insane. In 
the light of Dr. Armstrong’s figures, a 
recent report of Superintendent Dr. 
Woodbury, of the Foxboro (Massachu- 
setts) Hospital for Inebriates, is espe- 
cially interesting. The records of the 
Massachusetts institution show that med- 
ical treatment, work in the open air, in 
an uninclosed hospital, for a consider- 
able period, not over two years, deter- 
mined by the apparent recovery of the 
patient, resulted for the year ending 
June 30, 1906, in forty per cent of tem- 
perate cases, sixteen per cent of im- 
proved cases, twenty-three per cent of 
unimproved cases, and sixteen per cent 
of cases not found. In each instance 
the facts just mentioned were gathered 
at least four months after the discharge 
of the patient. The Massachusetts Hos- 
pital for Inebriates considers that ineb- 
riates are of two classes, the curable and 
the incurable. The curable should be 
committed by the court to a hospital for 
inebriates for medical treatment; the in- 
curable, including incorrigible and 
chronic cases, to a penal institution. Dr. 
Woodbury believes it futile to endeavor 
to cure chronic cases that appear after 
several months of treatment unable or 
unwilling to reform. It is gratifying 
that Dr. Gregory and Dr. Armstrong 
have raised in a formal way the question 
of a hospital for inebriates. It is prob- 
able that at the next session of the legis- 
lature efforts will be made to secure in 
New York state at least one compulsory 
labor colony and one hospital for ineb- 
riates. There is strong feeling through- 
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out the country that compulsory labor , 
colonies should be established for the 
treatment of habitual vagrants; and hab- 
itual vagrants and habitual drunkards 
are often the same persons. 


ENE ; 
chock. Lite) National Council of 
Industrial the Congregational 

Commiittee. 


Churches appointed a labor 
committee, afterwards called the indus- 
trial committee to designate its broader 
and more impartial function, to inform 
and interest the churches in the social 
and moral phases of industrial condi- 
tions and relationships, and as opportu- 
nity offered, to apply to them Christian 
ideals and spirit. This action was taken 
at the suggestion of the standing com- 
mittee on labor organizations of the 
Massachusetts General Association. The 
appointment of similar committees has 
been initiated in the associations of other 
states to serve as auxiliaries to the in- 
dustrial committee of the National Coun- 
cil to these ends: fal 


To help toward a better knowledge of in- 
dustrial conditions, and of the spirit of the 
churches, especially in their own locality. 

To come into sympathetic relations, as far 
as possible with labor, organized and wunor- 
ganized. 

To help just and wise movements among 
workingmen, which mean physical, social 
and moral betterment. 

To seek affiliation with humanitarian 
and religious bodies having similar ends in 
view. 

And to keep the labor committee of the 
National Council informed as to the condi- 
tions found and the efforts made to promote 
the well-being of the industrial part of the 
community. 


The vital relation of the industrial 
situation to the spiritual problem of the 
churches is thus emphasized by the com- 
mittee: “This question has come to stay. 
It cannot be blinked at or waived aside, 
no amount of religious activity or prac- 
tical religious helpfulness can solve it, 
nothing short of justice by and justice 
to capital and labor alike can reach the 


Thirty-three vacation 
schools and 100 afternoon 
and evening roof  play- 
grounds were opened by the New York 
Board of Education on July 8. The 
term of the schools will be six weeks and 
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the playgrounds will remain open eight 
weeks. Last year $158,684 was paid in 
salaries to 563 teachers in the vacation 
schools. In the playgrounds 440 more 
took charge of pupils and their parents. 
In addition to the cost of maintaining a 
supervising and teaching staff, the cost 
of supplies, lighting and other expenses 
brought the amount expended for these 
schools up to about $500,000. 


Westchester’s At a meeting July I in 
poncere s Yonkers, the Westchester 
Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children adopted a new 
set of by-laws in which the principal 
change was a provision that the super- 
intendent of the society, who is a paid 
officer, shall not be eligible to hold any 
other office. In conformity with this, Dr. 
G. B. Balch, who has been both presi- 
dent and superintendent of the society 
since its organization twenty-five years 
ago, resigned the former office. During 
his quarter century at the head of the 
society Dr. Balch has not missed a single 
meeting of the board of directors. The 
board passed resolutions thanking him 
for the work he has done for the so- 
ciety. Robbins Gilman of Yonkers was 
elected president. 


The Legislature of Flor- 
ida, recently adjourned, 
passed a child labor law 
with an age limit of twelve for all occu- 
pations except those of agriculture and 
domestic service. The child labor evil 
in Florida seems to have increased 
greatly in the tobacco factories in the 
last two years, a large number of fami- 
lies having moved from the country to 
Tampa in order to put their children at 
an early age into this rather lucrative 
occupation. A special representative of 
Governor Broward reported that 1,050 
children under fourteen were employed 
in the cigar factories of Tampa alone. 
It is noteworthy that the principal sup- 
port of the child labor bill came from 
Tampa and Jacksonville where the child 
labor evil is greatest. The opposition to 
it was from one oyster canning estab- 
lishment, and the opposition was effec- 
tive enough to reduce the age limit from 
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fourteen to twelve. Representative 
Harris is mainly to be credited with the 
passage of the bill and J. C. Triplett of 
the State Federation of Labor was active 
and constant in his advocacy of the 
cause. 


The Juvenile Court Loses 


Judge Mack 


The friends of the Juvenile Court in 
Chicago are quite as much surprised as 
those throughout the country can be to 
learn of the transfer of Judge Julian 
W. Mack from the juvenile bench in that 
city. This action by the circuit court 
judges, entirely unaccompanied by rea- 


JUDGE 


MACK 


sons, is not only unexpected but wholly 
unfortunate and unjustified. Some 
months ago attention was called in these 
columns to the unselfish devotion of 
Judge Mack to the cause of the children 
when he declined promotion to a place 
on the Appellate Court bench, to which 
he had been chosen by the Illinois Su- 
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preme Court, in order to remain on the 
Juvenile Court bench. His efficient and 
conscientious work in the Juvenile Court 
has been recognized by all. And his 
continuance in this work seems of the 
utmost importance just at the time when 
the Chicago Juvenile Court moves into 
its new building and detention home fa- 
cilities, in the planning of which Judge 
Mack gave of his time and thought and 
energy at much personal sacrifice. Pro- 
test from citizens in all walks of life as 
well as those intimately associated with 
the Juvenile Court was voiced by the 
press of the city, which recognized that 
whatever reasons there may have been 
for this action, the best interests of the 
children were not among them. In these 
protests no words except the kindliest 
have been spoken of Judge Richard S. 
Tuthill, who was selected for Judge 
Mack’s place. His experience as the 
first judge of the first juvenile court in 
the country, earned for him the gratitude 
of Chicago and the respect of all citizens 
for his sincere desire to help the chil- 
dren. This was fully appreciated by the 
hosts of people who wanted to see Judge 
Tuthill show a splendid civic patriotism 
by resigning this appointment. For 
Judge Mack is possessed of qualifica- 
tions, temperament and linguistic attain- 
ments, peculiarly fitted to the work 
which has enlisted not only his tireless 
energy but his deep and unceasing study. 
Moreover, Judge Mack’s recent refusal 
of advancement and the transition period 
through which the court is about to pass 
make this an especially inappropriate 
time to replace him by another. Judge 
Tuthill has refused to resign, and states 
that “a majority of the judges signified 
their desire to have me go to-the Juvenile 
Court, and I will go where I am assign- 
ed. I have always tried to do my duty as I 
saw it, and I shall continue to do so in 
the future.” Rumors of political jobbery 
to help Judge Tuthill’s re-election two 
years hence and to secure a change of 
incumbents in the Juvenile Court attor- 
neyship have been current, and are very 
definitely stated by the Chicago Evening 
Post. Whatever the underlying cause, 
it is plain that a very serious misfortune 
has befallen the Chicago Juvenile Court 
in the transfer of Judge Mack. 
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The “Cincinnati Method” of 


Treating Consumption 


Boris D. Bogen, 
Manager United Jewish Charities 


When the tuberculosis exhibit was in 
Cincinnati, the local Jewish Charities 
claimed that of the 800 patients treated 
for consumption in the city, there are 
only two Jewish cases. This rather sur- 
prising condition is attributed to what 
has become known as the “Cincinnati 
method of treating consumption.” This 
method is hased upon the assumption 
that no community can afford to neglect 
tuberculosis among the poor, and that 
the preservation of health and the sav- 
ing of life is a good investment. In treat- 
ing incipient cases of tuberculosis, the 
United Jewish Charities of Cincinnati 
avails itself of the National Jewish Hos- 
pital for Consumptives at Denver. As 
soon as a case is diagnosed by the local 
physician, arrangements are made for 
sending the patient to Denver. If it 
happens to be the head:of a family, the 
latter is cared for by the organization, 
and as soon as the patient is ready to be 
discharged the family is also sent to Den- 
ver and established there. Under no 
conditions are the patients permitted to 
return to Cincinnati. It is understood 
that all the expenses of establishing the 
family, as well as other relief required,’ 
are borne by the United Jewish Charities 
of Cincinnati. The results of this meth- 
od can be summarized as follows: 
Sixteen are self-supporting; 

One requires temporary assistance; 
Three require regular assistance; 
Hight patients are at the National Jewish 

Hospital; 

Two patients are at the Jewish Consumptive 

Relief Society Hospital; 

Two cases are unsettled; 
Four died; 
Hight left Denver. 

The cost of treating all these tubercu- 
losis cases in Denver, since 1900, is $7,- 
651.41, averaging $177.94 per capita. 
Naturally the question arises whether 
this plan can be successfully followed out 
by other large communities, and with the 
purpose of studying this particular phase 
of the problem, the writer recently vis- 
ited Denver and after a thorough investi- 
gation of conditions and numerous con- 
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ferences with physicians there, he is con- 
vinced that the “Cincinnati method” is 
the only method to pursue in stamping 
out the disease. The fact remains, that 
incipient tuberculosis patients (without 
other diseases) are easily recovering or 
improving in Colorado. And is it not 
after all cheaper in the end to save the 
life of the head of the family, than to 
care for the latter after the death of its 
head? It is evident however that the 
care of the sick in the institutions is a 
very small problem as compared with 
the treatment of patients after they leave 
the hospital,—patients whose families 
depend upon the work of the convales- 
cent. | While the people who have come 
from Cincinnati have proven the possi- 
bility of settling there and becoming self- 
supporting, the question is naturally 
asked—can other cities afford to follow 
this method? And if so, are there really 
so many opportunities that the newcom- 
er, and especially a sick person, can earn 
a livelihood? Strange as it may seem, 
in my limited and short experience, I 
found that a sick person has more op- 
portunities there, than he would have in 
the East. He requires less capital to 
start in business, peddling, etc., and there 
are a number of places where they em- 
ploy former patients of the hospital. In 
the East this would be a matter of great 
difficulty. Probably due to the present 
economic conditions, Denver is not over- 
flooded at present, and a number of peo- 
ple will find openings there. This cer- 
tainly does not justify the attitude taken 
by some citizens, who think that if they 
send an equivalent of the cost of trans- 
portation the Denver hospital or the local 
society ought to assume further respon- 
sibility, and in some cases refuse to de- 
fray the expenses incurred by the Denver 
charities in cases that were sent there. 
The Denver Relief Society spends about 
$4,000 a year, the largest part of which 
is given by the Associated Charities of 
the city. The bulk of the work is among 
consumptives—for the last four months 
the society dealt with about 400 appli- 
cants. Evidently with the small allow- 
ance on hand, little can be done. It is 
no more than fair that the Denver Re- 
lief Society be released of cases that be- 
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long to other cities. A fund for trans- 
portation of persons who come to Den- 
ver without guarantee ought to: be es- 
tablished. As it is, I found the condi- 
tion of the Jewish poor in Denver better 
than could be expected. There is no ten- 
ement problem, the poor live in small 
houses, and while the living expenses are 
considerably higher, I do not think that 
there is very much destitution. But the 
fact remains that the city sending the 
patient and adopting the “Cincinnati 
method” should, after recovery, make 
adequate provision for the care of the 
patient and his family in Denver as 
though in the home city. It will be 
found the economical and the humane 
method. 


Charity Legislation in New 
York State 


Homer Folks, 
Secretary State Charities Aid Ass’n. 


Aside from the probation bills, an ac- 
count of which was given in CHARITIES 
AND THE Commons of June 15, no 
measures affecting charities and evoking 
wide differences of opinion, were intro- 
duced in the New York Legislature of 
1907, although several important bills 
of this character were enacted. The 
miost important comprise a group of bills 
concerning the location of state insti- 
tutions near New York. It has been a 
long standing grievance that New York 
city failed to receive its due proportion 
of the benefit of the state institutions. 
This has been due in considerable part 
to the fact that they have been located 
at a very considerable distance from the 
metropolitan area. The parents and rel- 
atives of children sent to these institu- 
tions have complained justly of the al- 
most prohibitive expense involved in vis- 
iting their children. Requests made di- 
rectly by parents or relatives, or on their 
behalf by district leaders, aldermen and 
assemblymen, account in no small de- 
gree for the retention in the New York 
city institutions of many dependents who 
could receive care in institutions for their 
special benefit established by the state. 

As to the feeble-minded, for instance, 
although there are three state institu- 
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tions, they are located at Rome, Syracuse 
and Newark, respectively 252, 291, and 
342 miles from New York city. As to 
epileptics, there is but one institution 
and that at Sonyea, near the western end 
of the state. A bill prepared by the State 
Charities Aid Association, at the request 
of Speaker Wadsworth and introduced 
by Senator Armstrong and Assembly- 
man Moreland was supported generally 
by all those interested in state charities 
and became law. It provides for the ap- 
pointment by the governor of a commis- 
sion of three members to select a site for 
an eastern New York state custodial 
asylum for the care of epileptics and 
other feeble-minded persons needing cus- 
todial care. The site is to comprise not 
to exceed 500 acres, and is to be in the 
southeastern portion of the state. The 
commission may prepare a general plan 
of buildings and improvements and may 
have preliminary plans and specifications 
of such buildings and improvements 
made by the state architect. It is also 
to ascertain the number of feeble-minded 
and other persons needing custodial care 
in the state and who cannot be received 
in existing institutions. The commission 
is to report to the Legislature of 1908. 


lene ee steenuon has: otten-qbeen 
tate called to the fact that the 
Hospital. overcrowding of the state 
hospitals for the insane is almost wholly 
in the metropolitan area, and such has 
been the case for some years. Never- 
theless, recent construction in the line 
of additions to state hospitals has been 
largely as far from New York as Bing- 
hamton and Rochester. In 1904, the 
State Commission in Lunacy, acting un- 
der the authorization of a law enacted 
in 1902, selected a site for an additional 
state hospital at Comstock, Washington 
county. This site, which has become 
rather famous as the “Ike Baker”’ site, 
was owned by a prominent politician and 
its selection has been very widely criti- 
cized on various grounds. A sufficient 
ground for objection is its remoteness 
from the center of population where the 
insane are who are to be provided for. 
The selection of a site in that part of 
the state however, is chargeable rather 
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to the Legislature for enacting the law 
of 1902, than to the Lunacy Commission. 
The legislature which has just adjourned 
passed a bill introduced also by Senator 
Armstrong and Assemblyman Moreland 
which has received the approval of the 
governor, authorizing the State Coimmis- 
sion in Lunacy to select a site in the 
southeastern part of the state, in the 
vicinity of New York, for an additional 
state hospital. The site is not to exceed 
1,000 acres, and must be convenient of 
access by rail or water, or both. The 
commission is to report to the legislature 
of 1908, with a full description of the 
lands selected, the reasons why they are 
appropriate and available as a site for 
a state hospital, the terms on which the 
lands can be secured, and contracts for 
their purchase, if it has been able to 
make such contracts. The enactment 
of this law doubtless means that the 
Comstock site will not be utilized for 
the present. 


The House of Refuge has 
long occupied buildings of 
an unsuitable and obsolete 
type on Randall’s Island. Provision was 
made three years ago by the legislature 
for the selection of a new site-An 
ex officio commission of four state offi- 
cials and the president of the board of 
managers of the House of Refuge, was 
designated as a commission to select a 
site. Three years having elapsed how- 
ever, and the commission having been 
unable to agree upon a site, the legis- 
lature wisely decided, during the session 
just closed, to discontinue this commis- 
sion and to ask the governor to appoint 
a new commission of three members, to 
take up the work. Under the terms of 
the Armstrong-Moreland bill, which is 
now in the hands of the governor, the 
site is to comprise not to exceed five 
hundred. (500) acres, and is to be lo- 
cated within seventy miles of New York. 
The commission is directed to report to 
the legislature of 1908. 


Randall’s 
Island Relief. 


There is no uniform law 
covering the powers, du- 
ties, constitution and com- 
position of the boards of managers of 
the state charitable institutions. Hereto- 
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fore, there has been no provision of law 
by which a manager vacated his office 
through failure to perform the duties 
thereof. During the session just closed, 
by a bill introduced by Senator Dunn, 
in compliance with a suggestion made 
by the State Board of Charities, the fol- 
lowing paragraph was inserted in the 
section of the state charities law relat- 
ing to boards of managers: 

Managers or trustees who fail to attend 
the meetings of their respective boards or 
fail to make such visitation for three suc- 
cessive months, shall be deemed to have 
vacated their membership in such boards of 
managers or trustees, whereupon the gover- 
nor shall fill the vacancies so created as pro- 
vided by law, unless the absence of such 
managers or trustees shall be excused by the 
governor. 


Membership ‘Lhe State Board of Char- 
of State ee vee 
Charities ities has heretofore consist 
Board. ed of twelve members, one 


from each of the eight judicial districts 
of the state, three additional members 
from New York county, and one addi- 
tional member from Kings county. Last 
year the legislature created an additional 
judicial district. The law in relation to 
the State Board of Charities was amend- 
ed at the present session, so as to leave 
the members of the board unchanged by 
providing for the appointment of a mem- 
ber from the new judicial district and 
for the appointment of three additional 
members from New York (instead of 
four), irrespective of the county in which 
they may reside. 


The coroners of New 
York city have for some 
time waged a campaign 
against what they consider the unjustifi- 
able removal of patients from one hos- 
pital to another. A crude bill for the 
prevention of such transfers was intro- 
duced in their behalf in the legislature 
of 1906, but failed to become law. A 
similar bill was introduced in the legis- 
lature of 1907. In the course of its con- 
sideration by the legislature it was ma- 
terially amended, so as to provide, in 
substance, that no superintendent or 
other person in authority in any hospital 
in the city of New York, except for good 
cause shown and upon written certificate 
of the attending physician or surgeon, or 


Hospital 
Transfers. 
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in their absence, of the senior member 
of the house staff, shall order the re- 
moval from any such hospital of any 
patient in a dangerously sick or precar- 
ious condition. A violation of the law 
is subject to a penalty of not exceeding 
$100. In this form the bill passed both 
houses, was vetoed by the mayor, re- 
passed over the mayor’s veto, and is now 
before the governor. While in its pres- 
ent form it is comparatively harmless, 
the subject is one which, in the opinion 
of the writer, should be dealt with by 
administrative measures and not by legis- 
lation. 


Early in the session a bill 
was introduced in behalf 
of the State Department of 
Education, which was said to have the 
approval of the State Board of Charities 
and the State Prison Department, con- 
ferring upon the state commissioner of 
education a large degree of authority 
over the educational work carried on in 
charitable and penal institutions ; provid- 
ing that the commissioner of education 
should prescribe courses of study for all 
schools and classes in charitable or penal 
institutions supported in whole or in part 
by the funds of the state, or any sub- 
division thereof; that he should have 
general supervision and direction over 
the work of such schools and classes, 
should cause them to be inspected 
from time to time, and should pre- 
scribe regulations under which teach- 
ers in such schools or classes might 
secure a certificate of qualification. 
Teachers unable to secure such a certifi- 
cate were not to be employed hereafter, 
except that teachers now employed might 
be continued upon written approval of 
the commissioner. The courses of study 
and the work and instruction in such 
schools and classes were to be such as 
to provide an elementary education, 
equivalent to that given in the public 
schools of the state. The bill as intro- 
duced would have applied not only to the 
state institutions and the schools for 
mutes and the blind, most of which are 
private corporations aided by the state, 
but also to the very large number of 
orphan asylums, reformatories, chil- 
dren’s homes, etc., most of which receive 
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public aid and which have a total popu- 
lation of some thirty thousand (30,000). 
The proper care and education of these 
children is, of course, a matter of ex- 
ceeding importance. The State Board 
of Charities has from time to time re- 
quested an appropriation to enable it to 
employ an expert to inspect the educa- 
tional work of these institutions. Pro- 
vision for a larger degree of knowledge 
of their educational methods and for 
raising standards wherever they may be 
found to be low should certainly be 
made. The bill was amended in the as- 
sembly committee, so as to make it apply 
only to charitable or penal institutions 
supported in whole or in part by the 
funds of the state, thus exempting from 
its operations orphanages and kindred 
institutions, which receive public aid in 
large amounts, but from local authori- 
ties, not from the state. As amended, 
the bill passed the assembly. It was fur- 
ther amended in the senate so as to limit 
its application to charitable and penal 
institutions supported wholly by the 
state. This excluded from its operations 
schools for mutes and the schools for 
the blind, also certain of the so-called 
state institutions which receive some 
money from cities, counties, or towns, 
such as the State School for Feeble- 
Minded Children at Syracuse, the House 
of Refuge on Randall’s Island and the 
Craig Colony for Epileptics. There re- 
main, therefore, possibly subject to the 
provisions of the bill, only the state 
prisons and the ten state charitable in- 
stitutions which receive no monies ex- 
cept from the state itself. In fact of 
these ten there is only one, the Rome 
State Custodial Asylum for Unteachable 
Idiots, that did not receive funds in 1905, 
in most cases small amounts, from some 
source other than the state. There may 
be a question as to whether the receipt 
of a small sum, for example, $8.40 re- 
ceived by the New York State Reform- 
atory for Women, from some source 
other than the state, would exclude it 
from the list of institutions “supported 
wholly by the state.” 

The senate amendments were not con- 
curred in by the assembly and the bill 
died in the assembly rules committee. 
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Salaries and wages in state 
hospitals for the insane 
and state charitable insti- 
tutions are fixed as a rule by administra- 
tive departments, under authority dele- 
gated by the Legislature. An excep- 
tion to this is the case of a considerable 
number of employes of state hospitals 
for the insane, whose wages were fixed 
by the Legislature itself in 1904. A bill 
was introduced this year by Mr. Averill 
of Rochester, in behalf of the employes 
of state hospitals, increasing the salaries 
and wages of the employes whose sala- 
ries are fixed by statute and regulating 
in detail their hours of labor, length of 
vacations, etc. Following this a consid- 
erable number of bills were introduced, 
fixing the wages and hours of additional 
employes in state hospitals and also 
those in state charitable institutions and © 
state prisons. The Averill bill passed 
the assembly, but was not reported by 
the senate finance committee. None of 
the bills of this character, except one, 
affecting some of the employes of state 
prisons passed the Legislature. That 
the hours of labor in the state hospitals 
and state charitable institutions are too 
long in most cases is undoubtedly true. 
It is probable also that the wages, more 
especially in the state charitable institu- 
tions, are less than should be paid, hav- 
ing in view the recent increase in the 
cost of living and the increase in sala- 
ries and wages in private employ. All 
these, however, are matters which in- 
volve many details and should, there- 
fore, be left somewhat elastic and in our 
judgment, should be fixed not by the 
Legislature itself, but by the authorities 
placed by the Legislature in charge of 
the state institutions. 


Salaries 
and Wages. 


Auditing). 2» conttal treasurer for all 
State Hospital the state hospitals for the 
Vouchers. : oars 
insane was made permissi- 

ble in the discretion of the State Com- 
mission in Lunacy, by the revision of 
the insanity law passed in 1904. ‘The 
amended law required that in case the 
commission neglected to appoint a cen- 
tral treasurer for all the state hospitals, 
the bills before being sent to the central 
treasury for payment should be signed 
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by the steward and countersigned by the 
superintendent of the hospital from 
which they came. A _ bill was intro- 
duced at this session to eliminate the re- 
quirement of a counter signature by the 
superintendent. The avowed purpose 
of the bill was to enable the payment of 
the vouchers more quickly in order to 
take advantage of certain trade dis- 
counts. Objection to the bill was made 
by the State Charities Aid Association 
and it was found upon consideration that 
the desired result could be accomplished 
without omitting the counter-signature 
of the superintendent. 

A bill for the abolition of the New 
York City Home for the Aged and In- 
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firm, Brooklyn division, now located at 
Flatbush, Brooklyn, to some other por- 
tion of the city ‘passed the Legislature 
last year, but was vetoed by the mayor 
of New York because of its mandatory 
features. A similar bill introduced in 
this session passed the assembly, but was 
twice beaten in the senate. 

_ It will thus be seen that while the ses- 
sion has been marked by much contro- 
versy, substantial results for the better- 
ment of public charities were secured. 
It is also worthy of note that at no time 
during the session was there any fear 
that any measures detrimental to the 
best interests of these institutions would 
be passed. 


Some Book Reviews 


The Mountain People of 


Nentuckhy 


Mary A. Hill 

The Kentucky mountain man has hereto- 
fore objected to being written about, but in 
this book’ he has begun writing about him- 
self, for the author is a mountain man. His 
story is one that is fast becoming typical in 
the’ mountains. His father was a ‘“moon- 
shiner’ who became convinced that it was 
wrong and gave up the business. However, 
before the father reformed, the son had be- 
gun helping in a child’s way about the still 
and had also learned to help himself to the 
contents of the vat. But the boy was filled 
with desire for an education and worked his 
way through several of the academies and 
colleges of the mountain region and finally 
taught school within sight of the abandoned 
still. 

Mr. Haney treats his subject under eight 
heads: “Who the Mountaineers Are, Loca- 
tion, Social Customs, Feuds, Industries, Edu- 
cation, Politics and Religion.” The book is 
well planned, but not so well executed; for 
the author is still too close to his subject 
to write without bias. He makes more of 
the English ancestry of the mountaineers 
and less of the Scotch-Irish than do most 
Kentucky historians. The people of eastern 
Kentucky are not the descendants of the in- 
dentured servants and redemptioners of Vir- 
ginia, but are from as good ancestry as any 
in America. They are a mixture of English, 
Scotch-Irish, German, and Huguenot. In tell- 
ing who they are, Mr. Haney does not make 
the most of his material. There are no 

The Mountain People of Kentucky: Wm. H. 
Haney, Robert Clark Co., pp. 192, $1.50. This 


book may be purchased at publisher’s price through 
the offices of CHARITINS AND THD COMMONS. 


braver men and women than those who 
pushed over the “blue wall” of the mountains 
by way of Cumberland Gap and the Wilder- 
ness trail. It is an ancestry of which any 
man may well be proud. The chapter on 
location tells of the effect on the people of 
being shut out from almost all contact with 
the world which has left them in the stage 
of development of a century ago. Mr. Haney 
takes for granted a knowledge of the physi- 
cal geography of eastern Kentucky. The 
abrupt hills and deep, narrow valleys, in 
which the only opportunity for a road is the 
bed of a stream which may be at flood tide 
after any storm, have made these mountains 
peculiarly inaccessible. Even to-day most 
of the travel is on horseback, It is not 
strange that, until the railroad penetrated 
these fastnesses, the habits of the people 
remained stationary. Many localities are 
still forty miles from the nearest railway. 

The reason the mountaineer makes moon- 
shine is traced to the days immediately fol- 
lowing the Revolution, when his military 
services remained unrequited yet the govern- 
ment was levying taxes. The whiskey tax 
was especially irritating, for it seemed to the 
mountaineer to be an infringement of his 
personal liberties. At his fireside he had 
distilled all he needed and felt it was no 
concern of the government. Isolation has 
kept this feeling alive, but Mr. Haney says 
that the illicit distillery is fast disappearing 
even from the most remote counties. There 
are so many interesting customs, games, and 
songs among the mountain people that it is 
a great pity that more of them are not 
described. 2 

The feuds, by which the mountaineer feels 
the outsider judges him, are fully treated. 
Mr. Haney, however, makes less of the Scotch 
clan feeling than other writers, though he 
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states that the fundamental cause of the 
feud is the feeling of “blood-kin.” The home 
guards formed all over Kentucky and other 
border states during the Civil War were a 
force which could not be controlled and in 
their bloody trail they left desires for re- 
venge—which have grown into feuds. It is 
eminently unfair, however, to judge a half 
million people by the actions of a few fam- 
ilies. A small number have actually been 
engaged in feuds, yet the impression con- 
veyed by the dispatches from the mountains 
is the opposite. It is probable, however, that 
Mr. Haney minimizes both the extent and 
the effect of the feud. The statement that 
feuds are ended and their leaders ostracized 
is unfortunately not borne out by the fact 
that Kentucky is to-day trying by special 
judges men charged with feud-murders and 
one of them is the committeeman from his 
part of the state. for one of the leading 
political parties. Still it remains true that 
the feud is slowly vanishing. 

The most cheering part of the book is that 
on education. The desire for education in 
the mountain boy and girl is almost in- 
satiable. The response of the people of the 
whole state to this demand is growing. The 
mountain public school is steadily improv- 
ing, helped out in many instances by funds 
raised in the immediate locality. The church 
schools gave the first impulse to education 
and by their normal departments have done 
much to improve the teaching in the public 
schools. Heretofore the educated moun- 
taineer has left his home and sought his 
fortune elsewhere. But a splendid spirit is 
coming to the rescue of its own and these 
young men now return to their native coun- 
ties. Such young men as the author and 
Thomas Craig whom he describes are the 
greatest asset of the mountain people. This 
book will do more good perhaps in the 
mountains than outside, for there is much 
in it which will help in forming local public 


opinion. 
John Glynn’ 
Mary A. Hill 


This novel of social work is pre-eminently 
a story of associated charity. John Glynn, 
an Englishman by birth, has acquired in 
the Rocky Mountains a mine which makes 
his fortune and, in order to down the toughs 
of the mining region, he develops an ability 
to fight that wins for him the title of Gran- 
ite Glynn. The story opens with his return 
to England to help his friend, Dick Brabant, 
secretary of the newly organized Society for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor. Bra- 
bant had once saved Glynn’s life and in 
return for this it is Glynn’s desire to win 
for him the lady of his choice, Evelyn Grey, 
another secretary, whom he has failed to 
win for himself. To this end Glynn becomes 
a worker in her district. Needless to say 
it is Glynn, not Brabant, who carries off 

1John Glynn: Arthur Paterson, Henry Holt & 
Co., pp. 335. This book may be purchased at 
publisher’s price through the offices of CHARITIES 
AND THE COMMONS. 
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the lady in the end. The reader’s interest, 
however, lies not in the rather trite love 
story, but in the fact that the author’s real 
material is the detail of a district agent’s 
daily routine and his inspiration the best 
principles and practice of relief. 

The time is twenty years ago, Edward 
Brooke, chief secretary of the society, is 
preaching a new gospel: “that self-help is 
the bed-rock of citizenship and that those 
who have a bad time, whether it be through 
their own fault, lack of opportunity, or sheer 
misfortune, can only be helped if they are 
taken by both hands and lifted clear of the 
mud where they can help themselves. He 
will have nothing to do with the charity mon- 
gers who give away other people’s bread in 
order to butter their own. He has no use 
for those who give money to folk they know 
nothing about. But he holds that every man, 
rich or poor, busy or idle, should give away 
part of himself.” It is noteworthy that he 
entrusts to a woman, Miss Grey, the most 
difficult district in the society’s charge, Rel- 
ton, the “worst. school of criminals in Lon- 
don.” Miss Grey’s sweetness, ability, and 
aristocratic connections have all failed, how- 
ever, to reorganize for good the forces at 
work in the district, because she is check- 
mated at every turn by Percival Nyne, boss 
and owner, to their hurt, of everyone and 
everything in “the Nile,” the crowded centre 
of Relton. Realizing that the society’s work 
is hopeless until this criminal control is 
loosed, Glynn undertakes to crush the reptile 
Nyne by means of which he has learned in 
the Rockies and about which he wisely con- 
sults neither Miss Grey nor her committee. 
His coup détat is a prize fight, without 
gloves, which he wins, thereby becoming the 
“champion of the Nile’ and its hero. 

Mr. Paterson evidently knows at first hand 
the society about which he is writing, the 
criminal life of a great city; its poor, and 
the possible corruption of municipal depart- 
ments. The book is without padding and 
special dogma and is, in consequence, re- 
freshingly direct. The. best idea suggested 
is, perhaps, that the people of the district 
may be organized for its good,—an idea 
which, however difficult to realize, ought not 
to be tried solely in the realms of fiction. 


The Greater America 


Ralph D. Paine, in his recent book, The 
Greater America,’ which is meant as a cure 
for the pessimism caused by recent business 
exposures, reports a by-product of the city 
slum. The wheat farms of the Northwest 
draw each year a vast horde of men for a 
few weeks to harvest the wheat. One Da- 
kota woman is quoted as saying, “The great- 
est peril to family life in this section is ex- 
clusive wheat raising with its long periods 
of comparatve idleness alternating with 
weeks of spasmodic labor when all the fam- 

1The Greater America Ralph D. Paine, The Outing 
Publishing Co. This book may be purchased at the 
publisher’s price through the offices of CHARITIES AND 
THE COMMONS. 
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ily works to exhaustion, taking into the 
household as harvest hands many men from 
the criminal classes in the slums.” She at- 
tributes the large number of saloons in the 
Minnesota border towns to the presence of 
these men. The cure for this evil is being 
found, as one farmer states, in the “three 
P’s”, pigs, poultry and potatoes. By means 
of this diversified farming the demand for 
men now is not for a few weeks but for the 
whole year and has produced a much better 
class of workmen. In the same book, Mr. 
Paine gives an interesting account of the 
towns on the property of the Calumet and 
Hecla Mining Co., in the northern peninsula 
of Michigan. Calumet has a foreign popu- 
lation made up of over a score of nationali- 
ties and outnumbering the native population 
100 to 1. But this town, whose annual re- 
ceipt of taxes is $60,000, two-thirds of which 
comes from saloon licenses, is so orderly 
that there is no police force. The mining 
company maintains a fire department and 
this relieves the town of the burden of fire 
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There is a municipal theatre 
costing $100,000 and leased to a manager 
who is responsible to the town for conduct- 
ing it on an efficient and popular basis. The 
mining company has never reduced wages 
and has steadily put back into the town a 
portion of each year’s earnings. It owns 
1200 dwellings, which it leases to its men at 
an average charge of six per cent on the ac- 
tual cost of the building plus the cost of 
maintenance. But wages have been such 
that 1000 men have purchased outright 
their homes. The company has built eignt 
school houses and aided in the construction 
of thirty churches and a library containing 
16,000 volumes in twenty different languages. 
The benefit fund established by the company 
in 1877 is managed by directors chosen by 
the men. In a recent year this fund dis- © 
bursed $65,000. Despite these living con- 
ditions, it is stated that many of the men as 
soon as they have saved sufficiently leave 
the mines and buy small farms or timber 
tracts. 


3 The Trend 


of Things 


“Low Salaries and Thefts” is the signifi- 
cant caption under which The New York 
Times discusses the disappearance of the 
paying teller and over $96,000 of the funds 
of the Windsor Trust Company. Runyan, the 
paying teller, it will be remembered, was a 
man of experience, of good habits, of unques- 
tioned integrity, so it was supposed. He held 
one of the most responsible positions in a 
bank and—his salary was $1,800 a year. The 
Times says: 

“Hconomists of a new school are trying, 
not very successfully as yet, to spread the 
doctrine that it is the most reckless of ex- 
travagauce for employers to pay their em- 
ployes less than enough to enable them to 
live not only in accordance with a reasonable 
standard of decency and comfort, but so that 
they and their descendants shall rise rather 
than fall in the moral and social scale. Such 
economists say that men will often work 
for less than society can afford to have them 
work, since the result is a decrease, slow or 
rapid, in efficiency, and that nothing is go 
extravagant as the creation of conditions 
which compel the multiplication of jails and 
almshouses, free hospitals, and ‘charities’ 
in general. 

“This brief and imperfect exposition of 
these new theories was somehow inspired by 
some of the less—no, least—emphasized feat- 
ures of the Windsor Trust Company theft. 
After many years of highly satisfactory ser- 
vice in positions of heavy responsibility and 
constant temptation Runyan was getting a 
salary of $1,800 a year, which is, we believe, 
something less than $35 a week. That would 
be fine pay for a bright boy a few years after 


he started out for himself, but it seems a 
bit scanty for a man with a family here in 
New York who had to dress well and other- 
wise live up to the level of his class. Such a 
man cannot save much on $35 a week, even 
though he be a “model husband” with no ex- 
pensive habits—except those of living in a 
respectable flat and having enough to eat 
three times a day. So when that man found 
himself attacked by consumption and his 
working days almost over he was in a pretty 
desperate situation—one that prompts des- 
perate measures. 

“Somebody will write to us, doubtless— 
perhaps several somebodies — denouncing 
these remarks as a palliation or defense of 
theft, but they are not, at all; they are only 
a groping after an explanation of it in a par- 
ticular case. And then the new economists 
do say such queer things that it’s no wonder 
folks get confused.” 

The facts developed by Runyan’s capture 
add to rather than detract from the Times’ 
comment. He was sought for on transatlan- 
tic steamers and those plying to remote 
South American ports where extradition is 
not easy but life is—where capital is at a 
premium and the climate offers respite to 
those afflicted as he was. He was found in 
a Harlem flat, in a bathrobe and _ slippers, 
smoking endless cigarettes, toying with a 
revolver and with thoughts of suicide with- 
out courage to carry them out, in company 
with a woman of the streets. That a man 
with a suitcase full of money—cash, with 
consumption fastening upon him, with an at- 
tractive and devoted wife, could think and 
plan nothing more virile than a city flat in 
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July with a middle-aged and coarse woman, 
is almost beyond conception. It would be in- 
teresting to trace what part, if any, was 
played in so pauperizing an imagination and 
breaking down an established moral stand- 
ard, by the years of toil over bank ledgers 
at a salary which kept him face to face with 
real privation for a man in his position, in 
the realization that his integrity and abil- 
ity counted for the profit of others at a 
recompense which made it impossible for 
him to accumulate a reserve against the im- 
pending breakdown or to more than keep up 
appearances among his unmarried associates. 
* * * 

It is a new view which can see the Na- 
tional conference of Charities and Correction 
as a splendid advertising feature and a com- 
mercial benefit to the city in which it meets. 
Perhaps no conference was ever better en- 
tertained, or ran on more smoothly. oiled 
wheels than the one which met last month in 
‘Minneapolis. The Commercial 
charge of local advertising and entertain- 
ment in co-operation with the local commit- 
tee of conference members. Most of the ar- 
rangements fell upon Wallace G. Nye, com- 
missioner of the club’s Committee on Public 
Affairs Ina recent issue of the Minneapolis 
Journal, Mr. Nye is quoted as saying: 

“This convention brought with it peculiar 
opportunities for advertising the city, and in 
that way it has been of inestimable value. 
In connection with the conference, 40,000 
pieces of literature, all bearing the name of 
Minneapolis, were circulated throughout the 
country in advance of the meeting, and for 
a year newspapers in all parts of the United 
States have been printing descriptive matter 
about the city, prepared by our own com- 
mittees. Besides that, the publications de- 
voted to charitable and correctional work 
have had something to say about Minne- 
apolis and the convention in every issue. 

“In the time that the conference was in 
session not only our own, but other daily 
papers, were printing special stories, and the 
Associated Press was carrying liberal daily 
reports of the proceedings to all parts of the 
‘country. The proceedings will be printed 
ijn book form, and these volumes, with the 
name of Minneapolis upon the back, will be 
preserved in public and institutional libra- 
ries in hundreds of cities. 

“This convention was also a great advan- 
tage to us in the character of the delegates 
it brought here. Among them were such 
men as John M. Glenn, of the Russell Sage 
Foundation; Thomas M. Mulry, of New York, 
who was elected to the presidency of the 
conference; Jeffrey R. Brackett of Boston, 
William R. Stewart of New York, and many 
others of scarcely less importance. 

“From the monetary standpoint alone the 
conference was a great benefit to us, for it 
brought together more than 700 delegates 
who stayed for ten days, and spent no less 
than $20,000 in restaurants and hotels be- 
side what they may have disbursed in mak- 
ing purchases and in finding amusement in 
their leisure time.” 


Club took - 


of Things ies 


In its issue of July 8 the New York World 
comments editorially on The Playgrounds 
Case in New York: 

“For twenty years it has been possible 
under the law for New York city to spend a 
million dollars a year on small parks for 
playgrounds. The possibility and the chil- 
dren have been neglected through most of 
that period. Only since 1903, and because 
of persistent urging by private societies 
which spent much money of their own in 
the cause, has the municipality taken hold 
in earnest of the matter of recreation 
grounds. This is why New York, on the 
question of playgrounds, lags behind Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Buffalo and many other cities. 
This week this city is able to open outside 
of its vacation schools eleven park play- 
grounds and as many roof-gardens. And 
there are almost a million boys and girls 
under fourteen years of age with the desire 
for play strong in their hearts!” 

* * * 

Were “the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon” wielded always by parsons in these 
stories,» as it is in the first three, their 
their claim to space in CHARITIES AND THE 
ComMoNS might be more evident. They are 
all, however, stories of good fighters and in 
that sense worthy the attention of social 
workers. One of them in particular, The 
Witnesses, is recommended to all who feel 
that they are losers in the fight. It is the 
story of an old clergyman who, thoroughly 
inefficient from most points of view, yet by 
sheer goodness of character unconsciously 
exerts just the influence needed by two 
“efficient” men at turning points in their 
career. In these days of emphasis on 
efficiency, the fine spiritual insight of this 
portrait is a support to those who faint by 
the way. 

* * * 

According to an article by Herr C. von 
Masson in a recent number of the Konserva- 
tive Monatschrift, the kingdom of Prussia is 
now trying the experiment of a government 
department of charities. This department, 
which is known as the National Charity Bu- 
reau, was organized in accordance with an 
act passed in the Landtag in April, 1905; it 
is under the direct control of a minister of 
state. Its duties, as outlined in the act, are 
to follow the development of charitable ef- 
fort and to keep the government informed 
of all changes in philanthropic and chari- 
table enterprises, to give advice as to the 
conditions justifying changes in existing 
statutes; to make definite proposals to the 
responsible ministers for the enactment: of 
new legislation; to use all possible means 
within. its power to federate the various 
charitable organizations within prescribed 
geographical boundaries and to suggest im- 
provements in their methods which will 
economize their working forces; to keep a 
careful index of all contemporary literature; 

The Militants. Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews, 
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to give information and advice to both pri- 
vate and public effort and to assist in put- 
ting new plans into operation. The manage- 
ment of the bureau is vested in a general 
assembly composed of members of the lib- 
eral professions, and representatives of pub- 
lic bodies, individuals and private societies 
engaged in charitable work. This general 
assembly is in turn supervised by an advis- 
ory committee consisting of forty-eight mem- 
bers, thirty of whom are elected by the di- 
rectors and eighteen being chosen by the 
government. The directors are twenty-four 
in number, sixteen being chosen by the as- 
sembly and eight by the state. 


Pek ce 


A large part of the last issue of the Ohio 
Bulletin of Charities and Corrections is de- 
voted to the publication of the laws relating 
to children’s homes and orphan asylums. 
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The compilation does not include all laws 
that relate to the details of management of 
public institutions, but the most important 
measures may be found. At the last State 
Conference of Charities and Correction a 
committee was appointed to consider the ad- 
visability of amending certain portions of 
these laws. 
* * * 

The American citizen of a century hence, 
who should happen upon a copy of The Com- 
edy of Life, issued by the Life Publishing 
Co., would find it pictorially and otherwise 
a very vivid commentary on the life that 
we—his ancestors more than three genera- 
tions removed—lived before he was ever 
heard of. The Comedy of Life is a volume 
of 125 pages of the best full page pictures. 
that have recently appeared in the magazine. 
It is printed on heavy paper and handsomely 
bound. 


Civic Improvement 


To the account of the Tree 
Society in Tyngsboro, Mass., 
that was given by Miss 
Whitaker, at the spring conference of town 
improvement societies in Boston, there at- 
tached an unexpected and national import- 
ance. For Miss Whitaker set back nine 
years, with satisfactory evidence, the authen- 
tic date of organized village improvement ef- 
fort in the United States. Heretofore, Stock- 
‘bridge, Mass., has claimed to be the birth- 
place of such effort. The society there is 
undoubtedly the cldest in continuous exist- 
ence, having been established in 1853, but 
villagers of Tyngsboro, in organizing the 
Tree Society in April, 1844, agreed to pay 
one dollar apiece annually towards improv- 
ing the village by setting out trees. Tyngs- 
boro’s sixty-five year old elms now bear wit- 
ness to the worth of their ambition. 


Earliest Village 
Society. 


In Richmond, Va., when the 
school children receive their 
packets of flower seeds in the 
spring,—every child a package, and with 
each package a printed card of instructions 
for planting the seeds and caring for the 
flowers,—they give this pledge: 

I.—I promise to plant these seeds myself, 
and take care of their product. 


The Children’s 
Pledge. 


II.—I promise to help keep my back yard 
clean. 


III.—I promise not to throw any paper or 
trash in the streets of our city. 


IV.—I promise (for boys) not to spit on 
the sidewalk. 


V.—I promise to do all in my power to 
make my city more beautiful and attractive. 


The Church Record, of Athol, 
Mass., has lately been en- 
gaged in work that is good 
for a church or any other kind of paper. 
It has been publishing village improvement. 
articles, not theoretical discussions nor ac- 
counts of what other towns have done, but 
concrete suggestions for Athol, illustrated 
with photographs of good and bad local con- 
ditions. For instance, one article was headed 
by a two-column photograph of a vacant lot 
in the heart of the town, opposite the hotel 
and next to the Baptist Church. The article 
inventoried the things that were to be found 
in the lot, which had been for some time 
a dumping ground. It was stated that the 
property belonged to an absentee landlord,. 
and it seems a reasonable hope that when. 
he saw the article and learned for what 
he was responsible there was an improve- 
ment. Incidentally owners of other vacant 
lots, who did not care to have their prop- 
erty thus publicly discussed, are likely to 
have done some clearing up. There are few 
methods more effective than a calm, dispas-- 
sionate, and illustrated description of condi- 
tions. 


Newspaper 
Work. 


A novel enterprise was un- 
dertaken with success a few 
weeks ago by the Madison 
Horticultural Society, of Madison, Wis. It 
may well be suggestive to other organiza- 
tions that wish to increase their own mem- 
bership and to add to the beauty of the town.. 
The society announced that to each person 
joining it and paying the dollar dues, it: 
would give a collection of flowering plants. 
Further, he might choose from the different 
collections that had been put up, each one: 
consisting of specimens of each of ten vari- 
eties of plants, including in every case some: 
bulbs. The plants were delivered in boxes: 
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in which they had been growing since trans- 
planting from seed bed, and at planting time 
were ready for removal to permanent loca- 
tions. Later the Madison daily papers con- 
tained authoritative articles on what could 
be done with the plants, and now a public 
exhibition will be held, with prizes both for 
flowering plants and the improvement of gar- 
dens and grounds. Especial effort was in- 
vited on the part of the working people, and 
the whole enterprise was an appeal not 
merely for support, but for a sympathetic 
interest and for active co-operation, 


A committee was appointed 
by the Grand Rapids Board 
of Trade in the spring to in- 
vestigate what had been done, and what 
could be done, to increase the attractiveness 
of factory surroundings in that city. Charles 
W. Garfield, the chairman of the committee, 
has described the visits that were made to 
the leading manufacturing plants. He takes 
them up by name, one at a time, and as far 
as his account goes there was not a single 
instance in which willingness was not ex- 
pressed on the part of the officials to plant 
and beautify the little unoccupied ground— 
usually only a strip—which the factory pos- 
sessed. This is a work which the board of 
trade of a city can encourage with better 
results than can any other body. Apropos of 
it, comes a statement that flower gardens 
have proved such “a success for the nerves 
of the operators of the Chicago Telephone 
Company” that other companies, beginning 
with that in St. Louis, are to follow the ex- 
ample. In Chicago, at those exchanges 
where there was sufficient ground, individual 
flower beds were given to the operators. The 
company furnished the ground, spaded and 
ready, and the seeds, of which the girls took 
their choice. One would take mignonette, 
another verbena, a third sweet pea, and a 
fourth geranium; and though gardens were 
new to some of the girls, rivalry helped to 
make the plan a success. At the down town 
exchanges, where there was no land to culti- 
vate, window boxes were provided. The 
flower gardens followed the provision of rest 
rooms, books, and lunches, and had a sim- 
ilar practical purpose; to increase alertness 
and cheerfulness. If it was philanthropy at 
something more than 5 per cent, the action 
was so good in itself that there need be no 
quarrel with the large return. 


Flowers for 
Factories. 


Some playground  develop- 
ments of significance and in- 
terest, aside from the national 
convention in Chicago, may be gleaned from 
recent tidings from various cities. In Buf- 
falo the playgrounds have been transferred 
from the care of the Department of Public 
Works to the Health Board. In Newark, N. 
J., the mayor has appointed the Board of 
Playground Commissioners, the state legis- 
lature having passed a bill, which has been 
signed by the governor, authorizing such ap- 
pointment. It is the duty of the commission 
to select in different parts of the city, accord- 
ing to the needs thereof, lands for public 
playgrounds. The commissioners receive no 
salary. The city of Los Angeles has also a 


Playground 
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playground commission, In Washington, D. 
C., the Board of Education has adopted a 
resolution recommending that all future 
school sites shall contain at least thirty 
square feet of playground for each child in 
the school, and that where practicable such 
provision should be arranged for the exist- 
ing schools. As this space is the minimum 
in London, and the amount sought to be 
given by a bill that was recently before the 
Massachusetts Legislature, it seems to fix 
definitely the desirable amount of play space 
for a school. It sounds fairly liberal until 
one thinks of it as five feet by six, or about 
the size of an office desk. Finally, in In- 
dianapolis the Children’s Aid Society asked 
that the public school children be allowed 
to solicit contributions for playgrounds and 
their improvement. The idea was to give 
coupon books to the children, each coupon 
calling for ten cents. It was believed that 
the children themselves could easily raise 
by this means the several thousand dollars 
desired, as probably they could; but to per- 
mit it, there was need of changing a wise 
rule that prohibited the solicitation of dona- 
tions through the pupils of the public schools. 
If the money must come through the chil- 
dren, it would be better if they earn it as 
did the children of Washington through the 
children’s concert. 


Rien Weare aie ee Peete ips eg 
: ion’s repor or e year 
Association. onding August 31, 1906, 
though published late, will be turned to by 
most civic improvement workers as one of 
the most important items of news in their 
particular field that has lately been issued. 
The association shows a large gain in mem- 
bers, reporting a total of 2,215 against 1,552 
the year before, and 1,203 the year before 
that—when the merger took place. This 
on its face is a very satisfactory showing. 
The cost at which the increased membership 
has been secured is much less reassuring. 
The year’s disbursements were $12,895.86. 
Against this, regular receipts came to only 
$5,185.45. There was collected, by means of 
contributions, $3,572.85 and there remained 
at the year’s end a net deficit of $4,137.56. 
The items of salaries came to $4,425.58, and 
office expenses, exclusive of all printing, to 
four thousand dollars more. This cannot be 
called a satisfactory showing; but it is prob- 
ably not an indispensable condition of civic 
improvement work. The latest available re- 
port (that for 1903) of the American Park 
and Outdoor Art Association—which is the 
principal constituent society of the A. C. A. 
—showed a larger proportionate gain in 
membership during the year, and with a 
total of about a third as many members a 
disbursement record little over one-tenth 
that of the A. C. A. In other words, the 
merger—which undoubtedly has been a good 
thing in nationalizing and solidifying civic 
improvement effort—has meant a gain of 300 
per cent in members and of a thousand per 
cent. in cost. That there has been an equiva- 
lent advance in effectiveness will hardly be 
claimed even by ‘‘the trust’s” friends. This 
year’s report, reflecting an advance in the 
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annual dues, will be awaited with interest, 
for with expenses as high as last year as 
would seem to be necessary with a much 
larger membership there may be hope that 
the gap will begin to be closed by the in- 
crease of receipts. 


“Denver, the beautiful,” is the 
term which Mayor Speer has 
been making the special slo- 
gan of his capable administration. Begin- 
ning with fundamentals, he gave the people 
cleaner streets, and by the institution of an 
annual “cleaning-up day” made Denver fa- 
mous. A plan for a system of ornamental 
lighting on Sixteenth street, and the clear- 
ance of the street—which is a leading busi- 
ness thoroughfare—of all unnecessary poles 
and the burial of its wires, were the next 
steps. This improvement was not accom- 
plished in a day, and while matters were 
still pending, the Municipal Art Commission, 
under the mayor’s stimulus, secured a report 
and general plan for the beautification of 
the city. It was prepared by Charles Mul- 
ford Robinson and it was a move not only to 
get a plan to work to, but particularly to 
rouse the people’s civic pride. The plan was 
remarkably successful. There resulted a 
popular enthusiasm such as had not been 
known in Denver since pioneer days, and 
such as made comparatively simple the car- 
rying out of large projects. Only a year and 
a half has passed since the report was writ- 
ten; but more has been done than can be 
told here. Some of the big things, as related 
by the mayor’s secretary are: A splendid es- 
planade entrance to City Park, an issue of 
a quarter million dollars of bonds for a par- 
ticular purchase of park lands; the appropri- 
ation of $60,000, received as a franchise fee 
from the tramway company, to the boule- 
vard system; the acquirement and parking 
of a costly triangle in front of the beauti- 
ful new library, the construction of a mu- 
nicipal auditorium, the walling of Cherry 
Creek and the construction of a parkway 
along the stream, the erection of the Arch 
of Welcome at the railroad station and of a 
Pioneers’ Monument, the engagement of Mr. 
Kessler, a landscape architect, to make the 
detailed plans for the complete boulevard sys- 
tem; the free distribution of 20,000 trees 
this year to people who would plant and 
care for them, the appointment of a city 
forester and the reduction of the smoke 
nuisance, Mayor Speer found Denver medi- 
ocre and will leave it beautiful. 


The report of the superin- 
tendent of public education 
in Brookline, includes a 
sketch of the Good Citizens’ Club of the 
Pierce School. This is written by Miss Mc- 
Skimmon, the principal, and is a fascinat- 
ing account of a model juvenile street clean- 
ing league. Four members were elected to 
represent each class, making about fifty 
good citizens in all. These wore a button 
badge, in the center of which was an Amer- 
ican flag, and promptly elected officers to 
conduct their weekly meetings. The streets 
were assigned and each member became 


Denver’s 
Transformation. 
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responsible for a certain territory—or “beat” 
as it came to be known. To keep up the 
interest, the teachers allow their citizens to 
escort them at recess over their respective 
sections to show them how clean the dis- 
tricts are. As it was thought unwise to 
permit the children to pick up apple cores, 
soiled papers and other rubbish with their 
hands, the manual training teacher assisted 
the boys to make collecting sticks in the 
school-shop. These are of convenient length 


~with a sharp nail at one end, which is 


prodded into paper or other refuse, impaling 
and holding it until the rubbish barrel is 
reached. At the weekly meeting there is a 
roll call, at which each “citizen” gives the 
number of papers he has picked up; and the 
president, who is an ‘older boy, calls for 
and makes suggestions. It is rarely now, 
says the principal, that a school paper is 
picked up; and never later in their lives 
will the members of the club, “who have 
bent their backs two thousand times in the 
course of a single week to pick up papers,” 
look upon them in the street with indiffer- 
ence. That is the great thing. 


Employment Exchange. 


Address all communications to Miss Helen M. 
Kelsey, Editor Hmployment Exchange of 
CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS, Room 635, 156 
Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose postage if a 
reply is desired. 
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The : vies 
Commission ‘iter an investigation ex- 
on Public tending over nearly two 
Ownership. 


years and embracing many 
of the principal cities both of the United 
States and Great Britain, the National 
Civic Federation commission on public 
ownership and operation has completed 
its duties. Two reports have been made 
public,—one on Labor and Politics by 
Professor Commons of the University 
of Wisconsin and the other under the 
general heading of the Labor Report by 
J. W. Sullivan, editor of the Clothing 
Trades Bulletin. Comment on both of 
these reports will appear in the August 
3 issue of CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
Mons. The investigation embraced the 
four leading public utilities,—gas, water, 
electric lighting and power, street rail- 
ways. Examinations were made of 
twenty-nine private and public plants in 
America and twenty-four in Great 
Britain. Among the American cities 
visited were: Cleveland, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Wheeling, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Richmond, Atlanta, South Norwalk, 
Syracuse, Allegheny, New Haven, and 
Norfolk. The inquiry abroad included the 
leading private and public undertakings 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Examin- 
ations were made in the following cities: 
Glasgow, Newcastle-on-Tyne, London, 
Liverpool, Norwich, Manchester, Bir- 
- mingham, Dublin, Leicester and Shef- 
field. The commission’s full report will ap- 
pear in two main divisions. 
part is intended for popular reading; 
the second will include the reports of 
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The first 


the experts, which will be of especial 
interest to accountants, engineers, man- 
agers of public utility corporations, city 
officials, members of legislative commit- 
tees, and all who are interested in mu- 
nicipal ownership and franchises. The 
second part will also show in the case 
of each American and foreign plant ex- 
amined to what extent the experts 
agreed. Thus will be provided techni- 
cal information of the correctness and 
impartiality of which no question can be 
raised. Next week two more reports will 
be made public,—British Municipalities, 
by Frank J. Goodnow, author of Muni- 
cipal Home Rule and City Government in 
the United States, and American Muni- 
cipalities, by Walter L. Fisher, traction 
counsel to ex-Mayor Dunne and_ to 
Mayor Busse of Chicago. 


‘An International Congress 
on School Hygiene, the sec- 
ond of its kind ever held, 
will meet in London, August 5-10, under 
the patronage of King Edward. Three 
years ago, in April, 1904, the first con- 
gress convened in Nuremberg. It owed 
its origin to Professor Griesbach, of 
Muhlhausen, who was convinced that in 
all civilized countries the question of 
health in school children as well as in 
adults is of foremost importance, and 
that the problems and efforts of school 
hygiene would be greatly facilitated and 
forwarded by the combined action of dif- 
ferent nations. In accordance with this 
idea he wrote to a number of school- 
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masters and medical men interested in 
the health of scholars, amongst others to 
the presidents of the medical officers of 
schools and to the presidents of similar 
societies in wermany, France, Holland, 
Switzerland, and other countries. A 
committee was formed, and it was deter- 
mined to hold the first congress in Nu- 
remberg. There were more than one 
thousand members present. The work 
of the congress consisted in general 
meetings, lectures on subjects of interest 
to all, and special sections for the discus- 
sion of various branches of school hygiene. 
In addition to this, there was a museum 
for the exhibition of all appliances re- 
lating to schools. The congress was 
‘most successful. It was decided that a 
similar congress should be held trien- 
nially. London was chosen as the next 
meeting place. Subjects which are to 
occupy the attention of the congress will 
be discussed by international committees, 
eleven in all; they may be divided into 
four groups. The first group of three 
deals with the best methods of training 
for the minds and for the bodies of 
healthy scholars in and out of school. 
The second group deals with children 
who are defective in body or mind, or 
who are subjects of disease or illness. 
The third deals with the important sub- 
jects of medical inspection, of the in- 
struction both of teachers and children 
in the laws of health, and with the health 
of the teaching profession. The fourth 
deals with residential schools and with 
school buildings and equipment. 

The attention paid to questions of school 
hygiene has greatly increased during the 
last few years. It has become generally 
admitted that scientific methods must be 
carefully followed out in schools, espec- 
ially in teaching younger children— 
brains must not be over-taxed, weak 
frames must be strengthened by system- 
atic bodily training, and the successful 
development of the race ensured by at- 
tention to the health of its children, es- 
pecially during their school life. In 
Great Britain the education laws 
have been revised and supplemented in 
the direction of hygienic development; 
royal commissions have enquired into 
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mental conditions; parliamentary en- 
quiries and departmental committees have 
dealt with questions of physical degenera- 
tion. In other countries a similar move- 
ment has been going on with the purpose 
of making the conditions of education as 
hygienic as possible. In the United States 
there has-also been agitation on this sub- 
ject. School nursing, school feeding, 
medical inspection, public school athletic 
leagues and the practice of physical 
training are subjects that have been to 
the fore, and only last May the American 
School Hygiene Association was founded 
in Washington,— 


To stimulate research and to promote 
discussion of the problems of school hy- 
giene. 

To take an active part in movements 
wisely aiming to improve the hygienic con- 
ditions surrounding children during school 
life. 


This association is taking an active 
interest in the coming international con- 
gress and has appointed the following 
delegates, all of whom will probably at- 
tend: 


Henry P. Walcott, president, American 
School Hygiene Association; William H. 
Burnham, professor of pedagogics, Clarke 
University, Worcester, Mass.; Luther H. Gu- 
lick, director of physical training, New 
York Public Schools; Thomas Darlington, M. 
D., commissioner of public health, New York 
city; John J. Cronin, M. D., assistant chief 
medical inspector, Board of Health, New 
York; R. W. Lovett, M. D., instructor of 
orthopedic surgery, Harvard; Rew hae 
Mackenzie, M. D., professor and director of 
physical education, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Edmund P. James, president of the 
University of Illinois; Champ S. Andrews, 
president Public Health Defense League, 
New York; Elliott G. Brackett, M. D., sur- 
geon, orthopedic department of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston; George 
H. Martin, secretary, Massachusetts State 
Board of Education; Miss Evelyn Gold- 
smith, School for Crippled Children, New 
York; Jessie B. Montgomery, principal and 
critic of the grammar department, State 
Normal School, Wisconsin; Miss Bingham, 
director of physical training, Wisconsin 
State Normal School; Isabel Bevier, pro- 
fessor of domestic science, University of 
Illinois; Frances Woodman, head matron, 
Morristown; J. B. Chamberlain, M. D., 
Santa Barbara, California; Anna C. Mce- 
Keag, M. D., Wellesley; William Oldright, 
M. D., Toronto; Professor F, C. Robinson, 
Brunswick, Me. 
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Staten Islana O11 June 25, 1907, Justice 
Tuberculosis Crane of the Supreme 


Hospital Court of Richmond county, 
N. Y., rendered a decision in the case 
of William Van Clief against Herman 
A. Metz as comptroller and Robert W. 
Hebberd as commissioner of public 
charities of the city of New York en- 
joining the latter two officials from 
erecting and equipping a_ tuberculosis 
hospital on Staten Island. On Decem- 
ber 27, 1905, the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment authorized the issue of 
corporate stock to the amount of $800,- 
ooo and subsequently an additional 
$115,000, to provide means for the erec- 
tion of new buildings, additions and per- 
manent improvements to existing build- 
ings under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Public Charities. These is- 
sues were later approved by the Board 
of Aldermen and the mayor. It was the 
intention of the commissioner of public 
charities to apply this appropriation to 
the erection of a tuberculosis hospital on 
Staten Island but a number of citizens 
objected to its location there and action 
was brought to enjoin the use of the 
funds appropriated for any such pur- 
pose, on the ground that the Department 
of Public Charities has no power to 
erect and control a hospital for con- 
sumptives, and that the Department of 
Health is vested with exclusive author- 
ity over such hospitals. Justice Crane 
in rendering his decision states that the 
older laws gave to the various health 
boards and commissioners established at 
the time they were enacted, exclusive 
charge and care over contagious dis- 
eases. In his opinion this would indi- 
cate that the intention of the charter is 
to continue the charge and care of con- 
tagious diseases by the Department of 
Health exclusively and that any difficul- 
ty that may have arisen is from no mis- 
understanding of the charter and of the 
previous laws but from the fact that 
consumption has been recognized as con- 
tagious only during the past decade. 
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Women’s  ¢Vventy-five delegates from 

Trade Union New York state, Pennsyl- 
Conferences. 


vania, Connecticut and 
New Jersey met at Beethoven Hall, New 
York, on June 14, for the convention of 
the Women’s National Trade Union 
League. The gathering was one of three, 
the other two taking place in Chicago 
and Boston. Miss Mary Drier, presi- 
dent of the New York Women’s Trade 
Union League, presided. Among the 
other speakers were Miss Rose 
Schneiderman, president of the Cap 
Makers’ Union; Miss Luella Twining, 
representing the Western Federation of 
Miners; Miss Esther Glausen of the 
Vest Maker’s Union, Miss Meta Stern, 
Miss Rose Strachan, and Mrs. Rose 
Pastor Stokes. Mrs. Stokes said: 


If suffrage comes to women it will come 
through the working women, and not 
through the club women. If all well- 
meaning people who wish to better the con- 
dition of women wage earners would in- 
terest themselves in this movement, they 
would be doing a far greater service to 
humanity than can ever be accomplished 
by the establishment of soup kitchens and 
working girls’ homes. 


The Chicago meeting was held at Bow- 
en Hall, Hull House. Eighty women 
workers, representing Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Wisconsin and Missouri were 
present. The object of the conference 
was to discuss the question, How May 
Women’s Unions Be Best Strengthened? 
Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin welcomed the 
delegates on behalf of the women of 
Chicago; the greeting of the Chicago 
trade unionists was given by President 
John Fitzpatrick of the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

The following resolution was passed, 
suggesting the appointment of a woman 
commissioner of labor for the United 
States: 

Resolved, That the Women’s. Trade 
Union League and this conference request 
the federal executive to recognize the im- 
portance of the industrial problem involved 
in the gainful employment of over 5,000,000 
women by the appointment of a woman 
to a responsible position in the Bureau of 
Labor until Congress can be led to provide 
by statute for a woman commissioner of 
labor. 
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The conference authorized Mrs. Robins 
to appoint a committee of three to attend 
the next convention of the American 
Federation of Labor and urge the ap- 
pointment of a national organizer for 
women. A resolution was also passed 
advocating women’s suffrage “as a neces- 
sary step toward insuring and raising 
the scale of wages for all.” About 200 


were present at the Boston meeting, held ' 


in Union Hall. Mrs. Mary Morton 
Kehew presided and among the speak- 
ers were Arthur Huddell, president of 
the Central Labor Union, Henry Sterling 
of the Typographical Union, and Mrs. 
Mary K. Sullivan. It was unanimously 
voted that a meeting be held every six 
months. The three conferences were the 
outcome of suggestions made by Miss 
Rose Schneiderman at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League held in New York in 
April. 


A Recipe for Good Govern- 
ment 
William H. Allen 


Secretary, Bureau Municipal Research 


Ability to guess riddles is almost as 
rare as ability to be the good citizen of 
whom we hear so much. There are two 
riddles, however, that every “commen- 
cer” and every graduate can and should 
be taught to answer,—“Why does our 
representative government fail so often 


and in so many places? Why is good 
government like Professor Lowell’s 
bird ?” 


Perhaps you never heard of Profes- 
sor Lowell’s bird. Think then of all 
the kinds and degrees of good govern- 
ment you have seen and of all you have 
in mind when you say good government. 
What you know of bad government will 
help you by contrast. Unfortunately we 
are not compelled to go to histories for 
proof that representative government is 
unrepresentative of most of us, that too 
frequently it does not represent the peo- 
ple it pretends to represent. Pennsyl- 
vania is now advertising what it denied 
last fall, that its capitol is a monument 
of graft, an honest governor having per- 
mitted profits to favored contractors of 
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300 per cent to 1,300 per cent; New 
Jersey is surprised to learn that it has 
been taxed to give away thousands of 
dollars worth of toilet articles to its 
legislators; San Francisco’s mayor is in 
jail for extortion; the borough president 
of Manhattan is on trial for his office, 
some of his subordinates being in dan- 
ger of losing their liberty as well as their 
patronage; Uncle Sam confesses tardily 
that violations of law prosecuted in 1907 
were winked at in 1906 and earlier ; De- 
troit, St. Louis, Chicago, Delaware, 
Rhode Island, Ohio each deplores its 
misrepresentative government. We have 
actually come to expect that the wrong 
people will be represented most of the 
time, “wrong meaning a political or cor- 
porate minority that seeks its own finan- 
cial profit. 

Two ‘paradoxical explanations are 
given of this condition: (1) Good 
motives are in the minority; (2) 
Good motives when in the majority are 
sluggish, and usually inactive. Two sim- 
ple remedies are offered: (1) Let more 
good men take active interest in politics ; 
(2) Multiply the number of good men. 
But President Roosevelt was just as 
good ten years ago when he defended 
corporations against their detractors as 
to-day when he chastises them for their 
abuses, just as good when as governor 
of New York he failed to prevent in- 
surance plunder as in 1906 when he ap- 
plauded Mr. Hughes for exposing it. 
No “gooder” officials ever worked for 
the public welfare than Mayor Low and 
his principal assistants—yet millions 
were wasted and other millions “graft- 
ed” from the public their goodness failed 
to protect. For some reason or other 
good intention alone does not seem to 
be an antidote to political poison unless 
mixed with big sticks and vigilance and 
intelligence. 

What then is good government? Here 
as with men “handsome is as handsome 
does.” Good government ought to pre- 
vent fevers and crimes against person 
and property. It ought to insure safe 


water, clean milk, clean streets, a fair 
serviceable education. It 


market, a 


| 


should supply parks, play spaces, li- | 


braries, educational opportunity for all. 


| 
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Cruelty to children should be impossible. 
Exploitation of the weak by the strong, 
the many by the few should be prohi- 
bited. Taxes—neither too little nor too 
much—should be equitably raised. None 
should be wasted or used to manufacture 
wretchedness, incapacity, crime, sick- 
ness. It is probably true that you have 
never expected government to do all 
these things at one time for your com- 
munity. What it actually does and fails 
to do that it might do with taxes raised, 
probably few citizens in your community 
know. Is it not true that “good govern- 
ment” makes you think of particular 
times when you “drove the rascals out?” 
In the background of that same picture 
you undoubtedly see the subsidence of 
reform and the backsliding of your com- 
munity to bad government. 

That brings me to Professor Lowell’s 
bird and to ‘the answer to both my rid- 
dles. 


Professor Lowell left his Cambridge home 
in charge of his brother, giving careful in- 
structions about ventilation, care of furni- 
ture, watering plants, etc. While passing 
through New York the professor remembered 
with remorse that he had said nothing about 
the bird. So he telegraphed his brother— 
“Reed the bird.” Three days later when the 
owner of the bird reached Detroit he found 
a despatch from his brother, “Bird fed. Hun- 
gry again. Wire instructions.” 


Good government is like Professor 
Lowell’s bird in the care it receives from 
its steward, the American citizen. Rep- 
resentative government naturally refuses 
to represent those who pay no attention 
to it except when it is starving. Our 
instructions have been incomplete. We 
have spent too much thought on the sup- 
posed goodness or badness of our care- 
taker and too little on the bird. 

I want to suggest a recipe for good 
government that has not yet been con- 
sistently tried by American cities or 


states. It can’t possibly make things 
worse. It may make them very much 
better. A short trial in New York has 


saved hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
and temporarily removed many obstruc- 
tions to good, representative govern- 
ment. This recipe consists of a point 
of view and method, both explained by 
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the following ten propositions that any 
school boy can learn and that the active 
civic leaders of every community can 
put to work if they will try: 1. Those 
desiring good government are in the 
majority. 2. If the majority votes for 
bad government it is because of mis- 
understanding. 3. The most effective 
way to cure misunderstanding is to pro- 
duce understanding. 4. Understanding 
is impossible to-day in most communities 
because we lack information as to the 
problems, the results and the needs of 
government. 5. For want of facts, ca- 
tastrophe, scandal and_ sensationalism 
are teachers-in-chief to American citi- 
zens. 6. Because catastrophe, scandal 
and sensationalism are sporadic, civic 
conscience is sporadically awakened. 7. 
The same vivid impression made upon 
the mind by occasional catastrophe, scan- 
dal and sensationalism may be produced 
by reiteration of fact. 8. Continuous 
vivid impressions will be possible only 
when a method is devised that will con- 
tinuously tell the whole truth clearly to 
all citizens. 9. The cohesive power of 
legitimate benefits clearly seen by the 
many will prove greater than the co- 
hesive power of illegitimate gains seen 
by the few. to. An ounce of efficiency 
is worth a ton of blundering good inten- 
tion; a ray of intelligence cast upon the 
source of evil is worth more than a 
moral explosion. 

The encouraging thing about this 
recipe is that we can make our bad offi- 
cers make and take the very medicine 
that will cure them of their power to 
do the public harm. Our officers all 
pretend now to tell us exactly how they 
spend our taxes and our authority and 
what they give us in return. There are 
ways of telling this story that either con- 
ceal or mis-state truth—that’s the kind 
of story we generally get now. There 
are other ways that reveal the truth and 
lead to right conclusions and right ac- 
tions. Which ways are used by your city 
and state officers? Do they tell the truth 
so that you understand what your taxes 
buy, or do they confuse or misrepresent 
truth? You can buy ready-made 
methods of describing truthfully all im- 
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portant official acts and ready-made tests 
to tell whether these methods are prop- 
erly used. Or if you want a tailor-made 
system you can hire a business tailor 
to devise your scheme of accounts, re- 
cord and report and to keep it in repair. 
If you have neither expert accountants 
nor expert accounts CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons can send you information. 

The only thing about this recipe that 
is too expensive for private citizens to 
get for themselves is the original record 
and report that tell the truth plainly. 
But this we are already paying for any- 
way. Records that do not tell the truth 
almost invariably cost more than records 
that explain government acts and gov- 
ernment needs. After paid officials tell 
what they do when they do it, and report 
monthly, quarterly or annually to the 
public, the private citizen who wants to 
be a good citizen can, with little expense, 
circulate the truth quickly to the good 
persons who are in the majority in de- 
siring good government. When public 
officials know that the truth must be told, 
and when citizens look to see what the 
truth is, the first condition of corrupt 
and inefficient government will disap- 
pear, viz., ignorance on the part of the 
governed. Bribery and stumbling are 
at their lowest under a constant blazing 
light. Never in the world will good 
government exist in America until good 
men and women out of office make it 
possible and necessary for imperfect men 
in office to govern by methods that will 
benefit the governed. In how far the 
government of any community falls short 
is to be determined just as you learn 
about weights and measures of other 
purchases, by tests of the thing pur- 
chased. Every community has enough 
leaders to keep good government all 
the time, if these leaders will keep the 
public constantly informed as to what 
they are getting—what everybody can 
see,—instead of splitting the ranks of 
those desiring good government by fight- 
ing over men and motives, about which 
few people can agree. Without tests 
of things done good men will govern 
badly. With them bad men must gov- 
ern well. 
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Legislation 
George A. Hall, 

Secretary New York Child Labor Committee. 

Not since the important amendments 
to the child labor laws in 1903 has the 
New York Legislature placed itself on 
record so strongly in favor of greater pro- 
tection for the child workers of the state 
as during the session just closed. With 
an impetus resulting from strong rec- 
ommendations on the subject by Govern- 
or Hughes in his message, bills on child | 
labor, from the session’s opening to its 
close, received a large share of the at- 
tention of the legislators. Among these 
bills the most notable was one amending 
the labor law with respect to the hours 
of labor permitted for children under six- 
teen years of age. This bill provided that 
children of these ages could not be em- 
ployed in factories more than eight hours 
in any one day, and not before 8 o’clock 
in the morning, nor after 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon. The old law allowed the em- 
ployment of children for nine hours, any 
time between opening and closing limits, 
twelve hours apart. The new law (be- 
coming effective October 1, 1907), for 
the first time gives to the state a statute 
practically automatic in its enforcement. 
Factory inspectors in the future will be 
able to obtain much more readily proof 
of overtime violations of the law-evi- 
dence, secured formerly only with great 
difficulty. An eight hour day between 
limits exactly eight hours apart (one 
hour being allowed for lunch) marks a 
distinct advance, and gives to the state 
the foremost place in the Union with re- 
spect to this particular feature of child 
labor legislation. This bill was strongly 
opposed by certain manufacturers who 
made repeated attempts to have the bill 
amended, and its passage was finally ac- 
complished as a result of the persistent 
efforts of Senator Page, who introduced 
the bill, actively supported by the New 
York Child Labor Committee, the Con- 
sumers’ League of New York City, the 
Church Association for Advancement of 
Interests of Labor, and by similar or- 
ganizations. For over a year it has been 
apparent to the most casual observer that 
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the so-called newsboy law, enacted in 
1903, to regulate employment of chil- 
dren in street trades,—chiefly newspaper 
selling,—has been a failure and its en- 
forcement practically a “dead letter.” The 
reason for this situation lies in the fact 
that the bill passed at that time was 
amended by the Legislature prior to its 
passage in a manner to make it inevita- 
bly unenforceable. The New York Child 
Labor Committee, believing the need of 
regulation at present to be just as urgent 
as it was four years ago, secured this 
year the passage of a bill to amend this 
law. Among the more important changes 
made by this measure (which if signed 
by the governor becomes operative on 
October 1) is one giving the school of- 
ficials, who now issue the license and 
badge, authority along with the police 
to enforce the law by means of their at- 
tendance officers. Power to recommend 
the issuance or the withholding of the 
badge should be a valuable re-enforce- 
ment of the schools’ control over news- 
boys, for the bill provides that the prin- 
cipal of the school where the applicant is 
attending shall recommend the granting, 
refusing or revoking of licenses, as the 
case may be. A marked advance over 
the old law appeared in the original bill, 
but was defeated in the Senate and sub- 
sequently stricken out. The change pro- 
posed was in the age limit, so that only 
boys twelve years of age and upwards, 
instead of ten, as at present, might legal- 
ly engage in street trading. As an aid 
in the law’s administration the bill re- 
quires the color of the badge to be 
changed annually. Selling before 6 
o'clock in the morning is also prohibited. 
A bill of lesser importance, but which 
will afford considerable relief, and cor- 
rect what has been considered by many 
persons to have been an injustice in the 
present law, was also introduced at the 
New York Child Labor Committee’s re- 
quest, and became a law without oppo- 
sition. The object of this amendment is 
to make more definite the evidence of age 
requirements of the labor law for chil- 
dren, and to remove some of the rigid- 
ness of the old law by adding a new kind 
of evidence of age; namely: physicians’ 
certificates. This evidence may be ac- 
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cepted after ninety days as a last resort 


_ by the officer issuing employment certifi- 


cates in cases where children are unable 
to produce any of the kinds of evidence 
of age specified in the former law. 

By the passage of a bill (drafted by 
the New York Child Labor Committee) 
to amend the Compulsory Education Law 
it is believed that a serious defect in that 
law has been corrected. Under the pres- 
ent law children are required to attend 
school until sixteen years of age unless 
“regularly and lawfully employed in any 
useful occupation or service.” Because 
of the ambiguity and lack of definiteness 
of this last clause, many children in New 
York city have been allowed to leave 
school as soon as the fourteenth birth- 
day was reached, no matter how low in 
grade, on the mere statement that their 


‘parents wanted them to remain at home 


to do housework, to take care of the chil- 
dren, or to engage in peddling, etc. Once 
discharged from school, often in a few 
days, these children found illegal em- 
ployment in stores or factories. The Ag- 
new bill, if given the governor’s approval, 
seeks to stop this leakage, by providing 
that after September 1 all children in 
cities of the first or second class between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age must 
secure employment certificates before be- 
ing permitted to leave school. This law 
will require all children before leaving 
school to reach the same _ educational 
standard now necessary for those who 
leave to go to work in stores or factories. 
One child labor bill of considerable im- 
portance, which ought to have been 
passed, was defeated in the Senate large- 
ly as a result of the opposition of the re- 
tail merchants of New York city and 
Buffalo. This bill proposed to prohibit 
all females sixteen years of age and up- 
wards in mercantile establishments from 
being compelled to work more than sixty 
hours in any one week—a limitation ap- 
plied at present only to women under 
twenty-one years of age—and to cut 
down to a six day period prior to Christ- 
mas, the present fifteen day suspension 
of the law in December, to females six- 
teen years of age and upwards. The 
most important feature of this bill from a 
child labor point of view, was a provis- 
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ion to transfer the responsibility for the 
enforcement of the laws covering the em- 
ployment of children in mercantile es- 
tablishments, from the Departments of 
Health of New York city and Buffalo to 
the State Department of Labor. In the 
debates upon the bill in the Senate the 
chief ground of attack was the constitu- 
tionality of that portion re-enacting for 
women employed in mercantile establish- 
ments, the provisions as to hours of work 
appearing in the labor law covering the 
employment of women in factories. The 
passage of these measures together with 
others also making advances over exist- 
ing laws such as the bill re-organizing 
the State Department of Labor, the bill 
providing for the appointment of a few 
more factory inspectors including a med- 
ical inspector, one specifically placing 
hotel laundries under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Labor, one making 
possible the assignment of state inspect- 
ors of steam vessels for temporary peri- 
ods to the Department of Labor, and a 
bill giving the Department of Labor bet- 
ter control over factories in respect to the 
hours of labor, all attest to the great in- 
terest and importance attached to labor 
legislation during the recent session of 
the Legislature. 


The Waning of Liberty in 


Massachusetts 


Joseph Lee 

Vice-President Massachusetts Civic League 

People who are forever attacking the 
Massachusetts system of having annnal 
elections and annual sessions of the Le- 
gislature invariably assume that every 
law passed means so much additional re- 
straint on human liberty. They assume 
that liberty comes to us in a certain lump 
sum and that everything which we are 
forbidden to do leaves us with a dimin- 
ished stock on hand. The truth of this 
theory is illustrated this year by the en- 
actment of laws curtailing human liberty 
in the following respects: A man may 
no longer, in Massachusetts, sell poison 
to his neighbors in the form of medicine, 
under professions of curing the various 
diseases which flesh is heir to (and a 
number of others that it is not), with- 
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out stating legibly on the outside of the 
bottle just what poisons are included in 
the compound sold. Neither may a man 
any longer relieve his fellow citizens of 
their surplus funds (or those of their 
friends and employers) by means of the 
device known as the bucket shop; nor 
may he work women and children in a 
factory between the hours of 6 p. m. and 
6 a.m. If in his factory or elsewhere 
he is so unfortunate as to kill one of his 
fellow-citizens by negligence he is liable 
now to have to pay not five thousand 
but ten thousand dollars for the privi- 
lege. If he runs a factory or anything 
else in a way to injure the public health, 
his enterprise in such direction will be 
hereafter watched not by the state police 
(composed almost exclusively of deserv- 
ing veterans of the Civil War), but by 
the State Board of Health, which will 
take a much more direct and trouble- 
some interest in his proceedings. If, on 
the other hand, personal liberty should 
take the form of building tenement 
houses adapted rather for the cultiva- 
tion of the tuberculosis microbe than of 
genus homo, the free-born citizen will 
again find himself thwarted by this trou- 
blesome Massachusetts Legislature, 
which has passed a tenement house law 
for Boston modeled largely on that 
which has so clogged the purposes of 
men and microbes in New York. The 
entirely innocent citizen, moreover, will 
be mulcted of a certain portion of his 
hard-earned wealth in order to supply 
twenty-five school nurses for the Boston 
children, and will be separated from 
fifty thousand dollars more in order to 
enable the Boston School Committee to 
take charge of play and physical educa- 
tion in its own yards and buildings and 
on the twenty odd playgrounds and out- 
door gymnasiums in charge of the Park 
Department. Some of his money will 
go to building more hospitals for con- 
sumptives, and he will have to pay a new 
insurance official, who will supervise the 
insurance feature in such savings banks 
as may take advantage of the new law 
permitting these banks, under various 
precautions, to provide life insurance in 
sums not exceeding five hundred dollars. 
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Whether the considerable lessening in 
our annual tribute of death and disease, 
the restoring of sight to the blind and 
of hearing to the deaf (these last espe- 
cially as a result of the school nurses’ 
bill), the preservation of normal and 
happy childhood, the increased oppor- 
tunity for effective foresight for one’s 
family and decreased facilities for loss 
of money and self-respect through gam- 
bling ;—whether there is anything in 
these gifts which will in any measure re- 
store to the community the liberty which 
the Legislature has thus ruthlessly shorn 
away, is a question which must be left 
to the psychologists to decide. To me, 
individually, it has always seemed that 
if a man is sitting on your head, you are 
not unduly interfering with human lib- 
erty, nor are you decreasing the total 
amount thereof, if you assume the lib- 
erty to knock him off. 


A Social Center in a Swiss 
Village 
Frank A. Manny 


One finds, as he travels abroad, how 
deeply set in his mind is the belief in 
the originality of American and other 
modern institutions and, just as a feel- 
ing of surprise comes to him when he 
discovers the Shaker bonnet and the 
emigrant wagon in the center of Europe, 
so he is not always prepared for evi- 
dences of effort on social lines reaching 
back for generations before the days of 
Arnold Toynbee and Jane Addams. It 
is not that these worthies laid claim to 
invention, but human nature passes rapid- 
ly to a sense of possession in its sur- 
roundings and, too often, this is accom- 
panied by an exclusion of the participa- 
tion of others, not allowed by those near 
at hand, but easily believed of others not 
near enough in time or space to make a 
contest. 

A leisurely journey through some of 
the countries of the old world shows how 
readily university extension in Italian 
and other cities builds upon the old in- 
stitutions of open lectures such as those 
of Abelard,—the movement for popular 
music training connects with the old 
singing schools,—the class work in 
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earnest study has relation to what has 


- grown from the hold of the church on its 


young people for instruction from the 
time of leaving school, in some cases, 
even to the day of marriage. It is in 
this last line, in Germany called Fort- 
bildung Schulen, that America has most 
to learn. Such work as that done in 
Munich is not to be found outside of 
Germany. 

But it is of an old Swiss village that I 
meant to write. Between Berne and 
Basle are two names that recall the 
church and state controversy—Mtnchen- 
buchsee and Herzogenbuchsee, the beech- 
wood lakes of the monks and of the 
dukes. The former goes back to the old 
hospitaller, Kuno, who founded a mon- 
astery here in the twelfth century. There 
are still left a half dozen stained glass 
windows of the next century said to be 
the oldest in Switzerland. The social 
worker’s interest in this town is in a 
later period when not only Germany 
and France turned here for help and sug- 
gestion but England and America de- 
clared a solution had been found for the 
problems of industry and education. The 
man whose work attracted so much notice 
was too wise to believe all that was 
claimed for what he was doing but even 
he would not be prepared for the neg- 
lect into which he has fallen in latter 
days. Pestalozzi, who had ideas which 
he was never able to put into satisfactory 
or reasonable operation, deserves all the 
honor he receives but it is strange that 
Fellenberg, who was able for half a cen- 
tury to demonstrate, in some ways be- 
yond what has been done since, the re- 
lations of industry and education, is so 
little known even by those who have 
fallen heir to his thought and wish to 
work in the same direction. 

The idea of industry as an important 
factor in education and of training for 
independence through early opportunities 
for partial self support, fell into disre- 
pute because men looked to it as a pana- 
cea for various ills and hoped by over- 
doing physical labor to accomplish physi- 
cal training, intellectual development and 
character growth. We have not yet re- 
covered from the reaction, but as we do, 
the experience of Fellenberg will be of 
great service to us. 
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A teacher’s training school now occu- 
pies the main building where once princes 
and the sons of the nobility of many 
‘lands worked out their own educational 
salvation. In my travels I have found 
no school which keeps so much of the 
old practice. Every boy cares for his 
own bed, etc., and gives a certain small 
share of his time each week to some 
work by means of which he directly 
shares in meeting the needs of the school 


community. 
A few miles awey are the cantonal 
agricultural and dairy schools, out- 


growths of Fellenberg’s foundation. In 
the village is the cantonal school for 
deaf and dumb boys, who are also train- 
ed on practical lines. In a little grove 
near this last named institution and in 
the village school yard are the out-of- 
doors gymnasiums so common in Swit- 
zerland. In the evening one often finds 
the boys and young men making use of 
the crude apparatus and he wonders why 
more such provision is not made in our 
villages for the life which manifests itself 
in loafing and hoodlum tricks. 

But nothing in this community inter- 
ested me more than the old gasthaf—the 
village inn. It is surrounded by a gar- 
den, in the trees are twenty or more 
amsel nests—a charming place. The 
host and hostess are young people who 
have served a long apprenticeship in 
England and France and now have set- 
.tled down to a life of usefulness in this 
village. The hotel is a means of sup- 
port and is made a thorough success 
financially, but its social resources are a 
real pleasure to—I was going to say its 
proprietors, but I had better say to its 
household, for, while here in Switzerland 
as in Italy, France and Germany, I hear 
the complaints voiced regarding the serv- 
ant problem which we consider peculiar 
to America, yet in this home are serv- 
ants who were ready to move from the 
city to this village with their employers 
and even the new helpers seem to have a 
real place. This is the social center of 
a community of some three thousand 
people—the good pfarrer told us that 
none of the people came far to church, 
none walked more than an hour! The 
wedding feasts and other social events 
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are celebrated here, the women’s choir 
meets here every Friday evening and the 
men’s choir on Wednesday. We heard 
the former and its singing was of a high 
grade. (To-day at Thun some four thou- 
sand singers from the entire canton 
gather for a song festival.) The house 
has even a wider appeal—conventions 
and committees come here from various © 
sections. Instead of meeting in the city 
they come to this quiet place for undis- 
turbed conference. Yesterday some 
sixty directors of a charitable institution, 
in good German fashion, read papers, 
discussed and ate from nine until four. 

It is not that there are not others do- 
ing this work, but one is encouraged 
about life in general whenever he meets 
such a situation as this is—a keen eye to 
business and yet a larger inclusion of 
real interest in meeting the social needs 
of the community, the servant question, 
the systematic and sane care of the chil- 
dren of the household, recreation for 
husband and wife and division of labor 
and responsibility between them. 


A Progressive Day Nursery 
Helen Solomon 


An emergency night nursery is the 
new idea which the Helen Day Nursery 
of Chicago evolved in the course of the 
two years of its existence. It is the first 
night nursery in Chicago. Difficulties 
in the lives of the families in which the 
creche was interested arose many times 
because there was no institution in the 
city in which babies could be left tempo- 
rarily. Imagine the case of a mother 
who is ill and is taken to the hospital, 
her babies left at the mercy of small chil- 
dren or a helpless father. Such a case 
was brought to light recently in the 
neighborhood of the creche, where a 
child died of neglect. It is for such 
emergencies that the night nursery has 
been devised. There are neighborhoods 
in which they are greater necessities than 
they are in the nineteenth ward,—neigh- 
borhoods from which hundreds of women 
go every night to scrub office buildings, 
leaving babies and growing boys and 
girls unprotected. It is to be hoped that 
in these districts they may soon be pro- 
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vided not only for emergencies, but for 
use nightly, throughout the year. 

In January, of 1905, the Helen Day 
Nursery occupying the only available 


space in the neighborhood, two small 


rooms of an old cottage, was opened in 
the Jewish quarter of Chicago. Tales 
of babies tied to bedposts for hours at a 
time,—of others dragged to school by 
older brothers and sisters, caused the 
establishment of a day nursery to shelter 
infants whose mothers earned a liveli- 
hood. It was amusing to note how 
carefully and skeptically these mothers 
investigated the new institution before 
being assured that they were not flying 
to an evil they knew not of. One poor 
old grandmother who daily carried 
matches to peddle under one arm and 
little Sammy under the other, in fear 
and tremblingly left the baby for one day 
and snatched him away at night with 
such a firm belief that he had been “be- 
witched” that it was many months be- 
fore the little fellow came back. 

Because of this skepticism the attend- 
ance grew slowly at first, but within six 
months the quarters became inadequate 
and the use of the entire cottage was 
obtained for creche purposes. Now the 
daily average is twenty-four, of which 
perhaps one-half are steady all day cus- 
tomers, while some need only temporary 
shelter, and some come from kinder- 
garten at noon. Others stay for a few 
hours only so that the mother will have 
a little time in which to make her home 
habitable. Those who appreciate the 
conditions of the miserable dwellings of 
these women, know how difficult it is 
to make a cheerful home of a filthy hovel, 
especially when with the desire, go 
neither capability nor the wherewithal. 
What may be called the “extension” 
work of the nursery begins at this point. 
There is in the employ of the institution 
a friendly visitor who decides whether 
a case should be received by the creche, 
seeks employment for the mother if nec- 
essary, aids in cases of illness, assists, 
in short, in any extremity. But it is the 
particular object of the friendly visitor 
to “set better standards of cleanliness in 
the homes, and to teach the proper care 
and feeding of the children.” Besides 
a large closetful of good old clothing, 
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she has a. monthly allowance, which she 
invests as the need appears. She reports 
monthly such expenditures as kitchen 
utensils, dishes, washbasins, small bath- 
tubs, quilts, curtains, sheeting, etc., and 
occasionally such items as laundry bills 
appear, or wages for a woman who has 
been employed to help some tired mother 
“straighten up.” 

The question is often asked if the 
women do not resent the advice and sug- 
gestions of an outsider in their home af- 
fairs. The story is always quoted of 
the woman of the poor district who told 
a professional “‘slummer” that she would 
like to call but that she herself had no 
time for “slumming.” Fortunately the 
friendly visitor of the nursery, as a school 
teacher in the neighborhood for many 
years has become almost a member of the 
community and every door is open to her. 
The good accomplished by any friendly 
visitor is, of course, always proportion- 
ate to the confidence she has been able 
to create in her people. 

To keep the nursery and the home in 
closer touch, each month when it is pos- 
sible, a Saturday afternoon party is held, 
to which come the mothers and babies 
and brothers and sisters big and small. 
For the next mothers party a demon- 
stration of the “Fireless Cook Stove” 
used in the nursery is planned with the 
hope that its use may be introduced in 
some of the homes. In this way could 
the wail be stilled of one of the little boys 
of the neighborhood who wished he had 
not been born since there was only dry 
bread for him every day of the year be- 
cause his mother’s work kept her from 
preparing his meals. 

The question of funds is always the 
serious consideration. The Helen Day 
Nursery solves the problem with com- 
parative case by leaving the responsi- 
bility with the thirty members of its 
governing board, each of whom is re- 
sponsible for a specified number of sub- 
scriptions. When with the earnest de- 
sire to bring sunshine and beauty into 
the life of the unfortunate child and a 
bit of comfort to the unhappy mother, 
come an optimistic insistency for great- 
er and greater helpfulness, then, in “Sen- 
timental Tommy’s” words, “There can 
always be found a way.” 
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The Story of Life Insurance 


Hate Holladay Claghorn 
Registrar of New Yerk Tenement House Dept 


Here is a book? on a subject of the deep- 
est importance to every one, which is at once 
as useful as an almanac and as entertaining 
as a novel. To most of us the institution 
known as “life insurance” is one of the fa- 
miliar but mysterious parts of a fixed order 
of nature, its workings a beneficent auto- 
matic process, through which, if we are wise 
enough to profit by its opportunities, we 
shall reap a substantial reward. 

We look upon it, in short, as a sort of glor- 
ified “slot-machine” into which we drop our 
pennies, and out of which, according to the 
type of instrument to which we have been 
shoved by an active and intelligent “barker” 
in the shape of an agent, we draw a ten- 
year or twenty-year tontine, an endowment, 
an annuity, a “deferred dividend’, a “gold 
bond’, or any one of a large variety of pro- 
ducts into which our pennies have been turn- 
ed by some mysterious process of accretion 
and growth in the dark recesses of the ma- 
chine. 

But Mr. Hendrick has torn away the veil 
of mystery, and we are shown the very 
simple principles on which a sound system 
of life insurance must be founded. 

In the first place he shows us that insur- 
ance is not an investment in the ordinary 
sense of the term; it is one thing and one 
thing only, the money indemnification for the 
destruction of a valuable human life. It 
is protection, just like fire or marine insur- 
ance, and something we pay money for. It 
is an outgo, never an income, and the 
amassed treasures of a wealthy insurance 
company are never “earnings” or “profits,” 
or a basis for “dividends” in the ordinary 
sense of the words, but are merely the accu- 
mulated payments of policy holders made 
either in advance (the “reserve”), or in ex- 
cess (the “surplus’”) of the actual cost of 
their insurance. 

This accumulation of funds as an incident 
of the methods by which life insurance is 
managed, has afforded a constant temptation 
to itching fingers ever since the business was 
established, and the story of life insurance 
is one long tale of plans and plots of the 
most varied ingenuity on the part of insur- 
ance managers to loot this treasure house; 
and of endeavors to circumvent these on the 
part of those who had the interests of the 
public at heart. 

Mr. Hendrick sketches for us, as the 
pioneer insurance reformer, the personality 
and work of Elizur Wright, who labored in 
the cause of honest insurance from the be- 
ginnings of the system in America until his 


1The Story of Life Insurance, Burton J. Hendrick, 
pp. 296, McClure, Phillips & Co., 1907. 
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death in 1885. We owe to him legislation 
protecting the reserve, which for the first 
time put life insurance on a sound basis and 
made the absolute failure of a life insurance 
company mathematically impossible, legisla- 
tion protecting the surplus, which required 
the payment of annual cash dividends to 
policy holders, and legislation saving from 
absolute loss lapsing policy holders, which 
provided for the extension of insurance 
through as long a period as the “reserve” on 
that policy would continue it. This principle 
was afterwards extended so that a lapsing 
member should receive at the time of sur- 
render of his policy a certain proportion of 
its value in cash. 

As Elizur Wright was shown as the typical 
good genius of insurance, Henry B. Hyde 
is portrayed as its evil genius. Mr. Hendrick 
has here given a character sketch of this 
versatile, energetic and unprincipled captain 
of industry that is most vivid and convinc- 
ing. This man’s energy was only equalled 
by his fertility of invention, and his career 
is an impressive illustration of the power of 
mere assertion and assumption to have its 
way even in a hard-headed business commun- 
ity. 

His company was founded upon “sssur- 
ance” in the popular rather than the techui- 
cal sense of the word, and to his coruscating 
and creative mind are due those many 
brightly labelled brands of life insurance 
which were to attract the eye of the honest 
citizen or countryman when flashed in his 
face by the busy insurance drummer. 

The insurance agent, indeed, was an es- 
sential part of his schemes and the greatest 
of his inventions, for while there had been 
agents and agents, to him is due the fine 
perfection and full development of that now 
stereotyped embodiment of push and beguile- 
ment, who has, to show his firm establish- 
ment as part of our social order, found a 
conspicuous place in our comic literature, 
through which he now wantons his way as 
securely as if he were coeval with Punchi- 
nello. 

After showing us the two tendencies in the 
life insurance system as typified by Wright 
and Hyde, the book follows in some detail 
their working out, through the period of ex- 
pansion of the great New York companies, 
and their deadly war upon each other, 
through periods of investigation, exposure 
and reform, down to the present crisis which 
is so fresh in everybody’s mind. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Hendrick has 
stopped in his story just on the brink of the 
recent troubles, for while we are supposed 
to know all about these, as a matter of fact, 
most of us were swamped by the very wealth 
of material poured out before us by the 
newspapers. 

We should be grateful, however, for the 
clear and simple exposition in this book of 
principles and past history which are not so 
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immediately available elsewhere. It is a 
book that every one ought to read, to get 
straight in his. mind the principles of a sys- 
tem which has such important personal as 
well as social bearings in our complicated 
modern life. 


The Industrial Conflict 


It is interesting to find the pastor of an 
institutional church saying of the labor prob- 
lem that “it is a rough and tumble fight and 
the tramp of the hosts cannot be stopped by 
obstacles which appeal purely to sentiment.” 
Dr. Smith’s point of view is that “there is 
a real conflict between employer and em- 
ployed of a permanent nature” and his book?! 
is an effort “to set in a clear light the issues 
involved.” To do this fairly he allows each 
of the conflicting parties to tell his own 
story in letters. These are printed substan- 
tially as written and give what may be 
called the uppermost thoughts of each side. 
They reveal far greater unanimity of desires 
among labor men than among employers; 
the letters of the former are also more spe- 
cific and give a fairer idea of the demands 
they would make in actual conflict. After 
reading them one feels that he has little ob- 
jection to the demands of labor, but their 
silence as to method gives one pause. We 
do not agree with Dr. Smith that there is 
searcely an ethical note in the letters of the 
employers; there is, however, a lack of social 
spirit. There is not a mention of education 
nor of the broader questions of the fine art 
of living together; but there is in some of 
the letters an open mindedness which goes 
far toward justifying Dr. Smith’s effort to 
show each side the value of the claims of 
the other. The primary claims of labor are 
the liberty to organize, larger wages and the 
closed shop. Before discussing these Dr. 
Smith gives a short account of the value of 
unions,—social organization, education, in- 
creased economic standing, discipline of 
members and finally the procuring of pro- 
tective legislation, beneficial alike to em- 
ployer and employe. The secondary de- 
mands of labor are protection of women in 
industry, the elimination of child labor, pub- 
lic sanitation in both dwelling and factory, 
more human relationships and more dem- 
ocracy in industry. 

A short statement of the value of credit 
and of superintendence in industry prefaces 
the discussion of the demands of the em- 
ployers. These insist that assaults upon 
property and persons must cease and that 
contracts between themselves and their 
workmen must be inviolate. Dr. Smith of 
course agrees that violence must be sup- 
pressed, but feels that “the public authori- 
ties must be compelled to do this.” ‘Private 
preparation for the protection of property 
by armed force, under the control of private 

1The Industrial Conflict: Samuel G. Smith, 
Fleming H. Revell Company, pp. 219. This book 


may be purchased at publisher’s price through 
the offices of CHARITIHS AND THE COMMONS. 
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persons or corporations and at their expense, 
have probably caused more trouble than they 
have prevented.” The secondary demands 
of the employer are for greater honesty in 
labor leaders, the abolition of the sympa- 
thetic strike, greater discipline within the 
union, loyalty to the employer, and a better 
labor press. Just as the author believes in 
the closed shop as necessary to the existence 
of the union, so he believes that the solid- 
arity of labor demands and justifies the 
sympathetic strike, subject to existing con- 
tracts. 

Dr. Smith points out that the conflict de- 
velops over the disposition of the surplus 
arising from production, while the only point 
on which all three parties to the problem, 
employer, employe, and the public, can unite 
is efficient production. All artificial check 
upon production is “economic suicide” and 
“sometimes is nothing better than stealing.” 
The “improved man” is the only hope in 
the conflict; education and religion the only 
means to secure the “improved man.” In- 
creased capacity for organization and _ co- 
operation among workingmen and greater 
saving in order that they may have the capi- 
tal to “reorganize industrial society and take 
the profits for themselves” will follow as a 
result of “improving the man.” And be- 
cause he believes that “perhaps the  su- 
premest lesson of human experience is that 
new institutions do not make new men, but 
new men always fashion for themselves new 
institutions,” Dr. Smith believes that “so- 
cialism will not do.” 

The book does not attempt to shed new 
light on the labor problem, but is simply 
what it purports to be, a statement of the 
issues involved. It is readable and fair and 
will, in consequence, help to a better under- 
standing. 


The Industrial Rroaress of 
Germany 


It is a commonplace to say of a modern 
novel that you cannot put it down before fin- 
ishing it, but to be able to say as much of a 
book on economics is out of the ordinary. 
Yet Dr. Howard’s book’ on the causes of the 
recent industrial progress of the German em- 
pire is such that one reads it with unusual 
interest. This essay won the first prize in 1906 
offered by a well-known clothing firm of Chi- 
cago. If the other essays in this series prove 
as valuable, this firm will have madea dis- 
tinct addition to the literature of business. 
The book is really a business tract. 

To the uninitiated the stamp “Made in 
Germany” on manufactured articles tells 
only where they were made. After reading 
this book, it tells the story of a great peo- 

1The Cause and Extent of the Recent_Indus- 
trial Progress of Germany: Warl Dean _ Howard, 
Ph.D., Houghton, Miffiin & Co., pp. 147. $1.00. 
This book may be purchased at publisher’s price 
through the offices of CHARITINS AND THN COM- 
MONS. 
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ple’s effort to feed, house and clothe a popu- 
lation larger by 24,000,000 than it was fifty 
years ago. In order that the reader may 
appreciate Germany’s progress, Dr. Howard 
first draws the picture of Germany before 
1871. At that time it was an agricultural 
state; at the beginning of the last century 
over 80 per cent of its people were engaged 
in agriculture. The causes of the economic 
backwardness of its people, Dr. Howard 
finds were its geographical position, expos- 
ing it to the ravages of war, the survival of 
medieval institutions especially in agricul- 
ture, a limited home market due to the lack 
of unity among the states, and lack of trans- 
portation and banking facilities. If the 
consumption of pig iron be taken as the bar- 
ometer of trade, the result of these condi- 
tions is shown by the fact that the per capita 
consumption of pig iron as late as 1880 was 
three times as great in England as in Ger- 
many. MBut the picture has changed since 
the unification of Germany; to-day one-third 
of its population is engaged in agriculture, 
and over one-half in industry, trade, and 
commerce. The average man knows only 
the expansion of the German foreign mar- 
ket and to him the great expansion of the 
home market comes as a surprise. Profes- 
sor Sombart is quoted as saying that “the 
development of the last decade has shown, 
at least for German industry, a decrease of 
the share of foreign trade relatively to the 
total industrial activity.” The statistics 
given show that the imports of raw material 
for manufacture increased greatly, while the 
exports of manufactured articles increased 
between 1883 and 1895 less than ten per cent. 
But though its increased millions have con- 
sumed a large portion of its goods, the for- 
eign market also has grown extensively. 

Dr. Howard follows this account of the 
progress of industry by a search for its 
causes. These are the physical vigor and 
fecundity of the German people, their law- 
abiding character, their military system, 
their capacity for organization, invention, 
and finance, and finally their splendid sys- 
tem of industrial education. Although Ger- 
many has increased in population at a rate 
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second only to that of the United States, its 
birth-rate is lower than that of surrounding 
peoples. This apparent contradiction is ex- 
plained by the fact that its death-rate is also 
lower. Its people are hale and vigorous and 
able to withstand the strain of modern life. 
The large family common in Germany has 
had an interesting industrial effect in forc- 
ing parents to strive not so much to give 
the child accumulated wealth as training to 
make a livelihood. Dr. Howard realizes the 
burden of the army to the nation ag a whole, 
but gives military training unusual promi- 
nence as a cause of the recent progress. We 
are so accustomed to take pride in the initia- 
tive of the American workman that we are 
surprised at the value Dr. Howard places on 
implicit obedience as a factor in the effici- 
ency of labor, and, while we agree that it 
may be one cause of progress, we cannot 
go the length of accepting it as the best 
means of securing progress. 


To Americans the account of the present 
status of industrial education in Germany is 
the most helpful portion of the book. The 
plan is too vast for even an outline here but 
for those interested is well worth study. 
While the German scheme of education 
could not be adopted elsewhere in toto, be- 
cause of its peculiar adaptation to the Ger- 
man character, another country appreciating 
its value could work out for itself a system 
of its own. 


But what of the workman under this ex- 
panding industry? According to Dr. How- 
ard, the German workman while given to 
grumbling is really unusually contented and 
this Dr. Howard ascribes to the old age pen- 
sion. The workman has less opportunity to 
rise out of his status than he has elsewhere, 
but there is also less likelihood of misfor- 
tune. Under the guild system,—a system 
which still affects German thought,—there 
was little emphasis on gain, but much on 
permanence of livelihood for each worker. 
The prayer of Agur is therefore being ful- 
filled throughout the nation; there is ‘“nei- 
ther poverty nor riches,” and its people are 
being “fed with food convenient for them.” 


Notes 


Tuberculosis Work in Missouri.—The Ralls 
County Society for the Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis was organized on July 11, at Spalding 
Springs, Mo. This is the second local anti- 
tuberculosis society organized in the state. 
It is affiliated with the Missouri Association 
for the Relief and Control of Tuberculosis. 
Under the direction of the Missouri Associa- 
tion for the Relief and Control of Tuber- 
culosis societies are now being formed in 
Kansas City, Jefferson City, Scotland county 
and other places. It is planned to thoroughly 
organize the state and societies will be 
formed in every town of over 5000 inhabi- 
tants and in every county. The Missouri 
association is working to secure a travel- 


ing tuberculosis exhibit similar to those 
shown in the Hast. This exhibit will consist 
of photographs, charts and models, showing 
graphically what consumption is, how it is 
spread, and methods of relief and prevention. 
The following are officers of. the Rall 
County Society: Col. Joseph Burnett, presi- 
dent, editor of the New London Record, New 
London. Dr. W. T. Waters of New London, 
secretary; Prof. C. P. Holland, of New Lon- 
don, treasurer. The directors are, in addi- 
tion to these three officers, Dr. T. J. Downing, 
of New London; Mrs. John Brisco of New 
London, and Mrs. Elisa Alexander and Miss, 
Millie Wilson of Spalding Springs, Mo. 
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For the Welfare of the Blind—The Ninth 
Convention of the American Association of 
Workers for the Blind is to be held in Bos- 
ton, August 27 to 30 inclusive. Such topics 
as Prevention of Blindness, Graduates of 
Schools for the Blind and their Needs, Occu- 
pations, New and Old, for the Blind, Insti- 
tution Boarding Houses vs. Independent 
Lodgings for Workshop Employes, The De- 
Sirability and Requirements of Homes for 
Blind Women, Libraries for the Blind, Uni- 
versal Type for the Blind, will be discussed. 
The local committee of arrangements hopes 
to find accommodations for all those wishing 
to attend the convention. If an early appli- 
cation is made it is probable that a room at 
the kindergarten, with meals, can be provided 
at $2.00 a day. Application should be made 
to Charles F. F, Campbell, Boston, secre- 
tary, local committee of arrangements. 


Dr. Hirsch and Sinai Temple.—According 
to a statement made by Moses E. Green- 
baum, president of the Sinai Temple of Chi- 
cago of which Dr. Emil Hirsch is rabbi, the 
present temple is soon to be abandoned and 
a new one erected more in the nature of a 
settlement house. Dr. Hirsch has felt for 
some time that the congregation’s “activi- 
ties should be multiform in character and 
that its influence should embrace many 
kinds of appeal; that it should be a social 
institution touching the lives of the people 
at as many points as possible.” 


Outing Farm Association, St. Louis —With 
the idea of furnishing outings during the 
summer at a minimum cost The Outing 
Farm Association of St. Louis has rented a 
forty-two acre farm in St. Louis county at 
the juncture of Lackland avenue and Walton 
road. The use of the farm will be extended 
to all organizations in St. Louis desiring to 
send persons to the country. The lowest pos- 
sible rates _will be charged, not exceeding 50 
cents a day per person, special rates being 
made for groups and for children. The rates 
include three meals a day, tent with wooden 
floors, cots, bedding and camp furniture and 
all of the privileges of the farm. The san- 
atorium and general arrangements of the 
grounds are supervised by a physician, and 
will be in charge of a superintendent and his 
wife. 


National Jewish Hospital, Denver.—The 
National Jewish Hospital for Consumptives 
dedicated a woman’s pavilion, the Lewisohn 
Chapel and the Leo N. Levi Ward in June. 
Mrs. Hugo Rosenberg, president of the 
National Council of Jewish Women, dedi- 
cated the woman’s pavilion. In order that 
the hospital should not fall short in its ef- 
forts to give consumptives a new start, a 
loan fund for the use of discharged patients 
has been established to assist them to the 
beginning of new careers. This follows out 
the suggestion of the “Cincinnati method”, 
where a man going to Denver for treat- 
ment is assisted by the Cincinnati Associat- 
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ed Charities until he is able to support him- 
self and his family in a suitable climate. 


Federated Jewish Charities, Baltimore.— 
The gift of $25,000 to the Federated Jewish 
Charities of Baltimore for a Hospital for 
Tuberculosis, has been increased by the 
donor, Jacob Epstein, to $35,000. The com- 
mittee in charge of securing a suitable situ- 
ation and the right type of buildings reports 
that the proper accommodations could not be 
secured for $25,000. 


National Farm School, Doylestown, Pa— 
About $50,000 including a farm of 163 acres 
and $10,000 from Mrs. Bertha Rayner-Frank, 
were acknowledged at the commencement ex- 
ercises of the National Farm School at Doy- 
lestown, Pa. The Farm School now com- 
prises nearly 400 acres and can accommo- 
date fifty-one students. The boys are given 
a free home, a general education and agricul- 
tural training and are graduated as practi- 
cal and scientific farmers. A number of 
scholarships are offered. Gifts to the school 
amounting to nearly $50,000 were also an- 
nounced. These gifts include a farm of 163 
acres adjoining the school, given by Max 
Schoenfeld of Rorschach, Switzerland, the 
first annual payment of five hundred dollars 
which is given by Nathan Snellenburg, being 
the interest on a permanent endowment fund 
of $10,000, and a cash donation of $10,000 
from Mrs. Bertha Raynor Frank of Balti- 
more in memory of her husband. 


Erie County Lodging House.—The Board 
of Supervisors of Erie County, New 
York, have voted to establish a county lodg- 
ing house. The report of their committee 
stated that the selection of a superintendent 
was the most important part of the plan. 
They therefore voted that the superintendent 
be selected from a list of names furnished 
by the Charity Organization Society and the 
Catholic Aid Society; that these societies be 
requested to co-operate with the supervisors 
and give the county the benefit of their ex- 
pert knowledge and experience; and that the 
two societies be requested to appoint com- 
mittees to co-operate with the supervisors 
in the work of starting a county lodging 
house. The two societies have appointed a 
joint committee of six, as follows: 

Rev. R. V. Hunter, Rev. H. J. Maeeckel, Jo- 
seph Krumholz, John B. Olmsted, Frederic 
Almy, Martin McDonough. 


Indianapolis Playgrounds.—To further the 
plans of the Children’s Aid Society for recre- 
ation spaces for children, the Indianapolis 
School Board has given permission for the 
use of five school premises as public play- 
grounds, through the months of July and Au- 
gust. A sixth school ground will be added 
to this list later on, when the Children’s Aid 
Society has made its choice of locations. In 
these playgrounds the Children’s Aid Society 
will place outdoor gymnasium and “romp- 
ing’ apparatus. The society was represented 
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before the school board by Harry E. Tute- 
wiler, who explained that its plans contem- 
plated, in addition to the five playgrounds 
named, and the extra one yet to be named, a 
big sand pile in the yard of school No. 15, 
at Beville avenue and Michigan street; a 
wading pool in Tuxedo Park, near the In- 
dianapolis Orphans’ Home, and public shower 
baths at a location near the Atlas engine 


works. 


Traveling Tuberculosis Exhibit, Maryland. 
—A traveling tuberculosis exhibit is the 
next thing in order for the general education 
of the people of Maryland. Such an ex- 
hibit is being arranged by the Maryland As- 
sociation for the Prevention and Relief of 
Tuberculosis and will be in charge of Wil- 
liam T. Reynolds, assistant secretary of the 
association. Besides showing charts, photo- 
graphs, pathological specimens, and models, 
the association will provide for lectures 
with stereopticon views where lanterns are 
available, and without such views, where 
they are not. The exhibit may be secured 
for one or two weeks by the people of any 
county who are willing to make provision 
for a room large enough to accommodate 
the exhibit and the people who would want 
to see it. 


A Novel Use for Old Ferry Boats.—The 
old Staten Island ferry boat Southfield has 
been cleaned up and moored at the dock at 
the foot of West 16th street on the North 
River, New York, where it is now being 
used as a day camp for consumptives. With 
a trained nurse in charge and a regular 
visiting staff of physicians, fifty men and 
women are keeping cool and getting back 
their health and strength. The boat was 
put at the disposal of the Committee on the 
Prevention of Tuberculosis of the Charity 
Organization Society by Commissioner 
John A. Bensel of the Department of Docks 
and Ferries. 


Appointed to Sheltering Guardian Asy- 
lum.—At the last meeting of the Board of 
Directors at the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian 
Orphan Asylum, Chester J. Teller, of Phila- 
delphia, was appointed assistant super- 
intendent of the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian 
Orphan Asylum, New York. Mr. Teller was 
a student in Cornell University for several 
years, and completed his course in Haverford 
College, from which he was graduated in 
1905. He was appointed a teaching-fellow 
of Haverford College, and held the position 
from 1905-1906. During the summer of 1906, 
he attended the summer school at the Uni- 
versity of Jena in Germany. Mr. Teller was 
identified with settlement work in Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, and prior to his recent 
appointment as assistant superintendent, he 
held the position of director of club ac- 
tivities both in the Educational Alliance of 
New York and in the Hebrew Sheltering 
Guardian Orphan Asylum. 
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Employment Exchange. 


Address all communications to Miss Helen M. 
Kelsey, Editor Employment Exchange of 
CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS, Room 6535, 156 
Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose postage if a 
reply is desired. 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 


IFTY cents will place 
your name on the 
list of successful worKers 
desiring advancement. 
This means confiden- 
tial consideration in con- 


nection with positions 


worth your while. 
Why not Keep in touch 


with the opportunities? 


LITERATURE OF THE SOCIETY 


OF SANITARY AND MORAL PROPHYLAXIS 


Educational Pamphlet No. 1 
The Young Man’s Problem (Second Edition) 32 pp. Price 
ro cents. 50 copies $3. x1oo copies $5. 
Educational Pamphlet No. 2 
For Teachers. Price 10 cents per copy. 50 copies $3. 100 
copies $5. 
Educational Pamphlet No. 3 
The Relations of Social Diseases with Marriage and their 
Prophylaxis, 72 pp. Price 25 cents. 25 copies $s. 
Transactions of the American Society of Sanitary and M 
f e oral 
Prophylaxis for the Year Ending May 31, Tel Vol, r. 
Price 50 cents in Paper. $1.00 in Cloth. 


Orders should be sent to the Secretary 
DR. E. L. KEYES, Jr., 09 E. 34th ST., NEW YORK 


Young man about thirty, wealthy 
family, in sympathy with organized 
charity, seeKs co-operation in an ex- 
cellent field (New York), with or 
without funds. Give one hour 
weekly. Address, ‘‘Sachs,”’ care of 
Charities and The Commons. 


THE BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
offers a two years’ course in the study of nursing to 
vues from 21 to 38 years of age, with High School 
ueation. An allowance of $7.00 and $10.00 


er month is mad i 
Per intrematine gece (tel uniforms and books. 


Superintendent School of Nurses 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL, ; 
Cherry Street, New York City. 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


Dr. Samuel McCune Lind- 
director of the New 
York School of Philan- 
thropy, announces the establishment of a 
department of social research as part of 
the work of the school for the coming 
academic year. This new department 
aims to do more than mere laboratory 
work for the benefit of the students of 
the school,—something which the school 
has already done in its field work and in 
the reports that the students have made 
embodying the results of investigations, 
supervised by teachers of the school. It 
aims to establish a small permanent 
force of more highly trained investiga- 
tors who will work upon given topics 
under the direction of the school, with a 
view to the utilization of the results of 
such investigation in the enrichment of 
the teaching material and the curricu- 
lum of the school, and for the direction 
and assistance of societies and organiza- 
tions dealing in remedies for the evils 
which such investigations may reveal. It 
also expects to furnish a basis of fact for 
social legislation. 

Among the topics upon which work 
will be begun between now and the first 
of October are the following: 

1. An investigation of some 8000 cases 
of homeless men who have applied for 
relief through the Joint Application Bu- 
reau of the two largest societies in New 
York city. A study of the records of 
this office and of these cases will doubt- 
less throw much light upon the question 
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New Depart= 
ment of Social Say, 
Research. 


of the causes of vagrancy and the possi- 
bility of wiser measures of relief and re- 
pression. 

2. An examination of the methods 
now pursued in the training of employes 
and workers in the rank and file of the 
larger societies as well as of executive 
officers. This will cover an examination 
and review of the work actually being 
done by the several training schools and 
by the practical training classes in con- 
nection with some societies and will have 
among its chief objects to suggest meth- 
ods for the improvement of the courses 
of instruction, to bring such training to 
the attention of a larger number of per- 
sons, and to make such training more at- 
tractive and enlist in the service of phil- 
anthropic and social work the best talent 
the community affords. 

3. An examination of the work of the 
Special Employment Bureau for the 
Handicapped, recently organized by the 
Charity Organization Society in the city 
of New York. The object of this inves- 
tigation is to study the various trades 
and forms of employment which appear 
to offer opportunities for the handi- 
capped, with a view to seeing whether 
there are not some occupations which 
can be reserved, by common consent, for 
the handicapped when the facts are set 
forth and accurate knowledge is had of 
the attitude of employers, trade unions 
and employes and concerning wages, and 
conditions of employment. Dr. Theodore 
C. Janeway, the chairman of the com- 
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mittee in charge of this bureau, who will 
co-operate in the direction of this investi- 
gation, says: 


The social and economic problem of the 
employment of the partially disabled, which 
I think all will grant is an important prob- 
lem for the community to solve, lies in the 
proper distribution of the available work of 
the community so that certain classes of 
work which can be easily done by different 
types of disabled persons, shall be reserved 
for them and not given indiscriminately to 
able-bodied applicants for whom a much 
larger variety of work is available. To de- 
termine in specific instances the existence 
of such classes of work would be the object 
of this research and the knowledge gained 
thereby should help materially in solving 
the larger underlying problem of the em- 
ployment of the many more or less disabled 
workers throughout the country. 


4. A study of the treatment of inebri- 
ates in Greater New York. This will in- 
volve an examination of the actual meth- 
ods pursued under the existing law in 
New York city, with a view to testing 
the efficiency of our present methods con- 
sidered in their practical workings upon 
the victims of inebriety and upon the 
_ maintenance of a standard of decency in 
the protection of the public. 

5. An examination of from five to ten 
thousand case records of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, the United Hebrew 
Charities and the St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety to ascertain the subsequent history 
of cases treated after they have been 
closed for a series of years and with a 
view to measuring the results of differ- 
ent methods of treatment in their subse- 
quent effect upon both the individual and 
society. A mine of wealth exists in the 
records of these societies and the results 
of their examination will be of great im- 
mediate practical value. 

6. An examination of the cost and 
methods of burial in New York city 
which will have in view measures to re- 
lieve the widespread exploitation of the 
poor which now takes place under dis- 
tressing circumstances connected with 
the burial of their dead, and possibly the 
establishment of definite agencies for 
meeting the needs of different classes and 
different nationalities in accordance with 
their own traditions and customs and at 
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a fair price which will put in the place 
of exploitation, wise counsel and emer- 
gency relief. 

This list of topics indicates somewhat 
the scope of the work to be begun at 
once. ‘the department expects to conduct 
these investigations in a way that will 
enable it to know the exact cost of such 
work and of its supervision. In addi- 
tion to a highly trained force of investi- 
gators which this department will main- 
tain, the work of the department will fur- 
nish increased laboratory facilities for 
the pupils of the school, who will do some 
of their practice work as assistants to the 
investigators in charge of the several 
topics, and the results of the investiga- 
tions, as rapidly as they are tabulated and 
put in shape, will be utilized in instruc- 
tion given in the school and for the bene- 
fit of its pupils. Research and education 
naturally go hand in hand and this happy 
combination now effected in the organi- 
zation of the New York School of Phil- 
anthropy marks a new step in advance 
for its eleventh year of instruction which 
opens on the 30th of next September. 

The new department will also keep a 
record of similar investigations in the 
field of social research, whether made by 
the national or state governments, by 
colleges, universities, societies or indi- 
viduals, and will report briefly upon the 
scope and progress of such investiga- 
tions from time to time in the columns of 
CHARITIES AND THE Commons. This 
service in itself must naturally stimulate 
new inquiries and render more efficient 
others that are undertaken by minimiz- 
ing the dangers of duplication and by in- 
creasing the probabilities of co-opera- 
tion. 


Department The recently issued annual 
ublic 
Charities, Teport for 1906 of the De- 
New York. partment of Public Charities 
of New York city, Robert W. Hebberd, 
commissioner, presents an abundance of 
interesting testimony to the increasing 
responsibilities of this great city depart- 
ment. Nearly 8,000 dependents must be 
cared for daily, the total census of 
employes and inmates being 10,171) 1io 
care for this army, the city appropriated, 
in 1906, $2,209,648; the fact that this 
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sum is an increase of about $450,000 
' over the expenditures of 1902 shows the 
rapid development of the department 
needs and activities. The most signifi- 
cant increases in the 1906 expenditures 
were those for salaries and wages, and 
for supplies and contingencies. The 
present average compensation of $10 per 
month to helpers is entirely too low to 
ensure efficient work from this class of 
employes. In six months of 1906, 3,405 
changes were necessary to keep the po- 
sitions of helpers filled. Commissioner 
Hebberd rightly states that no private 
business could succeed under such con- 
ditions, and he urges a maximum wage 
for helpers of $30 a month. The effect 
upon the budget of the higher cost of 
supplies is shown in the fact that an addi- 
tion of but two cents a day in the cost of 
caring for each patient and inmate means 
alone an annual increase of not less than 
$70,000. In addition to the maintenance 
appropriations above mentioned, $968,000 
were granted by the city for improve- 
ments, the chief needs thus provided for 
being a storehouse and service building 
for the City Hospital, a nurses’ home and 
training school for the Metropolitan Hos- 
pital, day rooms and reception pavilion 
for male and female inmates at the City 
Home, and additional buildings for the 
Coney Island Hospital. Care has been 
given to increase the efficiency of the 
more routine work of the department. 
Numbered general and special orders are, 
for instance, now issued and placed bound 
on file at the various institutions and 
bureaus. The official mail matter in- 
tended for the department is no longer 
distributed by the letter carriers, but is 
twice a day collected by the secretary to 
the commissioner, opened, and by him 
distributed to the proper departments. 
The employes of the department were 
last fall instructed as to their relation, 
under the civil service, to political as- 
sessments and activities. To supervise 
more carefully the food supplies, an 
assistant dietitian was stationed at the 
. central dock of the department, and re- 
cently an egg candler, paid by the de- 
partment, has examined all eggs fur- 
nished under contract. The largest 
steamboat of the department is now held 
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under steam night and day in readiness 
to convey firemen and apparatus to the 
island institutions in case of need. In 
the department of alimony, bastardy 
and court cases, the receipts have in- 
creased nearly one hundred per cent over 
the figures of five years ago, and by about 
thirty per cent over the figures of 1905. 
In short, such items of progress as 
have been mentioned are _ indicative 
of the consistent and thorough adminis- 
tration of the present commissioner of 
charities. They are typical of many 
others contained in the report. 


An International Housing 
Congress will be held the 
second week in August in 
London—the eighth of its kind—meet- 
ing this year under the auspices of the 
permanent International Housing Com- 
mittee and the National Housing Re- 
form Council of England. The prime 
minister, Sir Henry Campbell Banner- 
man is honorary president, and, among 
a formidable list of public men whose 
names appear as vice presidents of 
honor are to be found such practical 
leaders in housing reform as George 
Cadbury and W. H. Lever, known for 
their work in establishing model in- 
dustrial villages; Charles Booth, who 
undertook the monumental investiga- 
tion of social conditions in London; and 
Alfred Caltell, chairman of the Shef- 
field Model Cottage Exposition. The 
place of meeting will be Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, S. W., and information 
can be secured from Henry R. Aldridge, 
432 W. Strand, London, W. C. Among 
the subjects to be considered at the con- 
gress in its sessions August 3-7, will be 
housing inspection, slum improvement 
and slum destruction, house-building 
and management, housing finance and 
taxation, the land question, town plan- 
ning and building by-laws, transit and 
rural housing. German, Belgian, Ital- 
ian, French and Dutch speakers are 
on the program and the standing of the 
conference can be judged by the partic- 
ipation in it, besides the bodies already 
referred to, of representatives of the 
Mansion House Council on Dwellings 
for the Poor, the Manchester Citizen’s 
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Association, the Rural Housing and 
Sanitation Association, the Garden City 
Association, the National League for 
Physical Education and Improvement, 
the Tenant Co-Parnership Housing 
Council, and the British Institute of 
Social Service. 

A feature of the meeting will be hous- 
ing tours—first, to Letchworth for the 
cottage exposition and the first Garden 
City; next to the Sheffield Model Cot- 
tage Exposition and municipal houses ; 
to Port Sunlight Village (Liverpool) 
where Mr. Lever will speak, and Bourn- 
ville (Birmingham), where Mr. . Cad- 
bury will be the speaker. 


New York’s The tenth summer session 

goummer. of the New York School 

Philanthropy. of Philanthropy began on 
June 17, and ended July 26, 1907. The 
total enrollment of those in regular at- 
tendance was forty-nine, of whom forty- 
three were women, six men, represent- 
ing sixteen states. Of the forty-nine, 
two had received public school educa- 
tion, five had been educated under pri- 
vate tutors, twenty-nine were graduates 
of high schools, seminaries and normal 
schools, thirteen were school graduates, 
with two others who had not quite com- 
pleted college courses. Thirty-five of 
the class had already been engaged in 
social work as paid agents, eight were 
volunteers, while six were just begin- 
ning active social service. Sixteen of 
the class had worked in connection with 
charity organization societies or similar 


agencies, ten had worked in settlements, ° 


seven had been teachers, the remainder 
in various forms of social service. The 
average age of the class was thirty-one. 
The program consisted of lectures, class 
discussions and visits to institutions. 
Over twenty visits were made to typical 
institutions in and about New York 
city. The attendance of the class has 
been very regular and a high degree of 
interest manifested in the work of the 
school. An interesting feature has 
been the large number of visitors at- 
tending the various lectures. The lec- 
ture hall has been crowded every day. 
One of the visitors, a lady who was in 
regular attendance throughout the win- 
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ter session, was particularly struck with 
the difference in the method which was 
pursued in the summer school from that 
followed in the longer term of the reg- 
ular course. Next year’s session will 
in some respects mark a new departure 
and perhaps accentuate this difference 
in that several lecturers have been se- 
cured who are to give term courses deal- 
ing with a single topic for two hours a 
week for a period of fifteen weeks. 
Among these courses will be one on 
the principles of relief by Edward T. 
Devine, a course on recent economic 
history with special reference to the 
labor problem in England and the 
United States, by Prof. Henry R. 
Seager, of Columbia University, a 
course on standard of living by Frank 
Tucker, and a course on social legisla- 
tion and public administration by Prof. 
S. M. Lindsay, and others of which an- 
nouncement will be made later. Several 
persons who expect to take the regular 
course next year, which begins on Sep- 
tember 30 and continues for eight 
months, have been visitors or auditors 
in the summer session, just closed. The 
demand for more effective service and 
the extension of the activities of exist- 
ing societies in so many directions keep 
the authorities of the school busy in try- 
ing to supply the workers and assist- 
ants for whom application is made. 


The following is a list of students: Alex- 
ander, C. Gertrude, Meadowbrook, Pa.; Arm- 
strong, Alda, Baltimore, Md.; Arnold, Jes- 
sie Powell, Birmingham, Ala.; Barclay, 
Edith, Stamford, Conn.; Becker, George J., 
Amsterdam, N. Y.; Bussell, Anne Stuart, 
City; Caplan, Mary, Baltimore, Md.; Car- 
roll, Mary M., Buffalo, N. Y.; Cox, Ada B., 
Canton, O.; Crosby, Frances S., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Darby, Elizabeth C., Elmira, N. 
Y.; Day, N. A. Jane, New Albany, Ind.; 
Dunbar, Mary E., Portland, Me.; Dunkley, 
May H., Kalamazoo, Mich.; Ebaugh, Mrs. 
A. M., Brooklyn; Field, Charles M., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Flowerton, Mrs. M. B., City; 
Gover, Miriam, Baltimore, Md.; Grasse, 
Gertrude, Brooklyn; Graves, Louise B., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Grish, Anita M., Hoboken, N. J.; 
Hettinger, Alice T., Freeport, IIL; Hobart, 
Clare S., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Ingram, Frances, 
Louisville, Ky.; Ker, Roberta, Washington, 
D. C.; Knowlton, Agnes V., Lancaster, Pa.; 
Leupp, Constance D., Washington, Pa.; 
Leaf, Miss E. L., Philadelphia, Pa.; Lock- 
wood, Gertrude H., Somerville, Mass.; 
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Lowell, Mollie Page, Portland, Me.; Mc- 
Crady, Jane R., Cambridge, Mass.; Magid, 
Dr. Maurice O., City; Meeker, Miss E. D., 
City; Moffett, Harry C., Cincinnati, 0O.; 
Morton, Nellie G., Accokuk, Md.; Peck, Mary 
E., Washington, D. C.; Pinner, F. W., New- 
ark, N. J.; Raoul, Rebecca B., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Sayer, Lydia E., Warwick, N. Y.; Stearns, 
Helen G., Cleveland, O.; Stein, Alma M., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Timko, Mrs. Helen G., 
New York: Tobey, Berkeley G., Brooklyn; 
Turner, Susan M., Lowell, Mass.; Turner, 
Vera, Colfax, Iowa; Turpin, Miss Mary L., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Wallace, Roy Smith, 
Freeport,: N. “Y.; Warner, Elsie’ P:, So. 
Nyack, N. Y.; Watson, Anna E., Denver, 
Colo.; Wickenden, Alice Moore, City. 


With the expectation of re- 
maining in the United 
States for two years or 
more, Miss L. Fiedler has been in this 
country on an official mission of the 
French government, in behalf of five 
of its ministers, to investigate social and 
industrial conditions. The following 
outline of the work she has been commis- 
sioned to perform guarantees that her 
time will be pretty fully occupied: 


A. Social 
Mission from 
France 


First—minister of the interior: To make 
a study of the methods employed in view 
of an organized social fight against tuber- 
culosis. 

Second—minister of marine: To study the 
campaign against tuberculosis amongst sea- 
men. 

Third—minister of labor: Protection of 
the health of woman. Lists of unions (syn- 
dicats) and in particular of women’s unions. 
Results obtained. Conference with directors 
of labor bureaus, and results obtained. To 
study the campaign for economy, cheap 
dwellings, public parks, baths; the cam- 
paign against losses by idleness; popular life 
insurance, and the instruction in social fore- 
sight. 

Fourth—minister of commerce: To make 
an investigation into teaching from the pro- 
fessional, administrative and pedagogical 
points of view. 

Fifth—minister of agriculture: 
plete study of agricultural schools 
women. 


A com- 
for 


Besides these governmental missions, 
Miss Fiedler is charged with missions 
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from the Geographical Society, the So- 
ciety of Commercial Geography, the So- 
ciety of Agriculturists of France, the So- 
ciety of Forge Workers of France, the 
benefit unions of the textile industries, 
the sugar refineries of St. Louis at Mar- 
seilles and by Professor Landouzy, mem- 
ber of the Academy of Medicine of Paris. 
Miss Fiedler has previously carried out 
an official mission in Germany, where she 
remained twenty months and another in 
Denmark on the occasion of the Inter- 
national Tuberculosis Conference at 
Copenhagen. She intends to make com- 
plete reports, supported by photographs, 
documents, and statistics, on each of the 
subjects proposed by the ministers as 
many reports as subjects. These re- 
ports will be printed under the supervis- 
ion of the ministers. Complete reports 
will be made for each of the states visit- 
ed and a report embracing the conclu- 
sions as a whole will end this formidable 
undertaking. 


A Zionist At the next session of the 

Bank in New New York legislature a bill 

York City will be offered for the 
establishment of a bank in New York 
city to be operated under the auspices 
of the Zionists. The bank will be’ 
unique for the reason that it will 
be closed on Saturdays as well as 
on Jewish holidays and in its ope- 
ration its managers propose not only 
to further their own particular propa- 
ganda but also to conduct a general 
steamship and brokerage office to be run 
on philanthropic lines in order to pro- 
tect the poor and ignorant Jewish im- 
migrant. A committee headed by Na- 
than Prensky of Brooklyn has procured 
subscriptions to the extent of $50,000 
for the purpose and promises of a simi- 
lar amount after the charter is obtained. 
If the project is successful it is pro- 
posed to open branches in other centers 
of immigration. 
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New York’s Street Clean- 
ing Department and 


the East Side 


Charles S. Bernheimer 
Assistant Head Worker, University Settlement 


Street cleaning is a perennial subject 
of discussion in an American city. In 
New York it is a serious problem and 
with the advent of the third incumbent 
of this office during the present term of 
Mayor McClellan, hope once more re- 
vives among the residents of the city. 

I am particularly interested in the 
street cleaning problem as it affects the 
lower East Side. Granting that the resi- 
dents of this section are in part respon- 
sible because they throw refuse and 
garbage in the streets, it is neverthe- 
less true, on the other hand, that the 
police, as well as the street cleaning de- 
partment, are derelict in carrying out the 
law by which offenders may be arrested 
for such action and subjected to a fine. 
However, entirely apart from this ques- 
tion, it would appear that not sufficient 
attention has been given to the import- 
ance of the municipality’s keeping the 
lower East Side clean. To be continua!- 
ly blaming the people, without providing 
a remedy, will not solve the problem. It 
was said by a committee representing 
organizations of the lower East Side, in 
a letter to the mayor: “The remedy lies 
in your hands. A strict enforcement of 
the sanitary laws by the police depart- 
ment will soon put an end to 
this abuse.” 

I propose to show that the distribu- 
tion of employes of the department of 
street cleaning is not in proportion to 
the character and size of the population 
in the lower East Side. For this pur- 
pose I have taken two districts in this 
section to be compared with an up-town 
district. 

Street cleaning district No. 2 is bound- 
ed on the north by Broome street, on 
the east by the East River, on the south 
by Chambers street and on the west by 
Broadway. The boundaries of district 
No. 4 are East Eleventh street on the 
north, East River on the east, Broome 
street on the south and Broadway on 
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the west. The up-town district with 
which these are to be compared is No. 
11. The boundaries are: North—Har- 
lem River; east—East River; south— 
One Hundred and Sixth street; west— 
Fifth avenue from One Hundred and 
Sixth to One Hundred and Tenth street 
and Lenox avenue from One Hundred 
and Tenth to One Hundred and Forty- 
eighth street. 

District No. 4 is approximately three- 
fourths as large as district No. 11 and 
No. 2 is about nineteen-thirty-seconds 
of the area of district No. 11. Each of 
these districts has ‘practically the same 
number of sweepers and No. 4 has a 
greater number of drivers than either 
of the others. The exact figures are as 
follows: 


District. Sweepers. Drivers. 
Lower Hast Side 


No: 2: 150 50 

No. 4. 163 82 
Upper East Side 

INOeeite 141 57 


From a superficial point of view it 
would appear that considering merely 
their area, the lower East Side districts 
were treated better than the up-town 
districts. But mere area is not a suffi- 
cient index, even for street sweeping, 
entirely apart from garbage, ash and 
rubbish collection. The traffic, the size 
of the population, the narrowness of the 
streets are all elements that must en- 
ter into consideration. The fact that 
the people on the lower East Side walk 
in the streets as much as they do on 
the sidewalks must be considered here. 
This busy community, with its peddlers, 
its business so extensively conducted on 
the streets, its close-packed active popu- 
lation, uses the streets much more fre- 
quently in a given time, deposits there- 
fore more debris on its surface, and 
consequently requires a comparatively 
larger force or more frequent sweeping 
by the same force. 

It is more apparent that a greater pop- 
ulation requires proportionately larger 
service for garbage, ash and rubbish col- 
lection. The tenth ward, in which dis- 
trict No. 2 is situated, has an average 
population of 1,511 persons to the block. 
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According to my count there are 192 
blocks in the district, which would make 
the population of the district 290,112. 
Similarly there are 1,676 persons to a 
block in the eleventh ward, which is in- 
cluded in district No. 4. Assuming 209 
blocks in this district the population is 
350,284. The uptown district, No. 11. 
includes the twelfth ward, which has an 
average population of 727 to a block. 
For 230 blocks, comprising this district, 
the population would be 167,210 persons. 
The results presented tabularly are as 
follows: 


IDIstrictyNO we asoe ee 290,112 persons 
District NO wA4s t45 <2 350,284 «¢ 
IDISELICEENO. dsc cen - 167,210 we 


It should be explained that these fig- 
ures, which are based on a report of the 
Tenement House Department and which 
in turn used the census of I900 as a 
basis, are not to be regarded as absolute 
but are merely given for purposes of 
comparison. It would appear that the 
down-town districts in view of their 
having about twice the population ought 
to be supplied each with twice the num- 
ber of garbage, ash and rubbish col- 
lectors or at least some number approx- 
imating that proportion. 

The former street cleaning commis- 
sioner would naively reply to all such 
contentions that the allotted appropria- 
tions to the department would prevent 
the employment of additional men, but 
he always failed to point out why the 
efficiency of the present staff of em- 
ployes was lowered. 

The Ivins report on the administra- 
tion of the department of street cleaning 
stated that with the advantage of 103 
miles of asphalt pavements and the dis- 
advantagement of only twenty-one miles 
of increased length of streets, more than 
twice as much money is expended now 
than under Colonel Waring. The in- 
ference, of course, is that it is not a 
question of inadequate funds so much 
as inefficient and extravagant adminis- 
tration. 

A report of the Riverside branch of 
the Woman’s Municipal League, cov- 
ering a district far removed from the 
lower East Side, shows not only lack of 
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efficiency on the part of the employes 
but proves that in the locality where the 
residents take much better care not to 
throw refuse in the streets the conditions 
are bad. “The service is, with rare ex- 
ceptions, not only untrained, but wholly 
indifferent, the drivers viewing with un- 
concern the ashes and garbage they drop 
from the cans. —- The. practices 
of many of the collectors of ashes and 
garbage cannot be too strongly con- 
demned, for by their carelessness they 
add incalculably to the filthiness of the 
streets, which, considering that the 
street cleaners are also inefficient, is a 
very grave matter.” 

The conclusion is that the morale of 
the street cleaning force must be raised, 
a greater amount of effort put forth, and 
a proportionately larger number of men 
employed in the lower East Side,—the 
latter being possible coincident with the 
former. 


British and American 
Municipalities 
Lewis E. Palmer 


In his recently published autobiog- 
raphy, Andrew D. White says: “As a 
result of observation and reflection dur- 
ing a long life which has touched public 
men and measures in wide variety, I 
would desire for my country three things 
above all others to supplement our exist- 
ing American conditions: From Great 
Britain, her administration of criminal 
law; from Germany her theatre, and 
from any European country save Russia, 
Spain and Turkey its government of 
cities.” It is this latter problem, the 
government of cities, the immensity of 
which is emphasized by Professor 
White’s statement, that a committee of 
experts appointed by the National Civic 
Federation has been studying for the 
past eighteen months.1_ The investi- 
gation abroad has been confined to En- 


1The commission’s full report will appear in two 
main divisions. The first part is intended for popular 
reading; the second will include the reports of the 
experts, which will be of especial interest to account- 
ants, engineers, etc. Orders may now be sent to E. A. 
Moffett, Secretary National Civic Federation, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N Y. Part 1, Volume I 
(about 500 pages), paper, $1.00; cloth, $2.00. Part 2, 
Volumes I and II (about 1,000 pages each), $8.00. 
Complete, cloth, $10.00. 
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glish cities, and two reports are made 
public this week, one by Prof. Frank J. 
Goodnow, on the British municipality and 
another by Walter L. Fisher on the Amer- 
ican municipality. Both men are well 
qualified for the task. Mr. Goodnow is 
Eaton professor of administrative law 
and municipal science at Columbia Uni- 
versity and is author of Municipal Home 
Rule and City Government in the United 
States. Mr. Fisher served Chicago as 
special counsel to the local transporta- 
tion committee of the City Council un- 
der Mayor Dunne. At present he is 
traction counsel to Mayor Busse. Prof. 
Goodnow’s chapter gives a clear presen- 
tation of the organization of British 
municipal government. In American 
cites the demand for the ownership of 
all public utilities regardless of the 
efficiency of city government or the in- 
telligence of the community has often 
grown so insistent that municipal owner- 
ship has been looked upon as a sort of 
a “cure-all” for every civic evil. “En- 
glish cities have used it with great suc- 
cess, have they not,” and then with true 
American self confidence, “Well, if En- 
glish cities can cure themselves with 
municipal ownership, I guess we can.” 

Municipal ownership is a success in 
England not merely because it is mu- 
nicipal ownership. Prof. Goodnow’s 
point is that social conditions in that 
country have made the circumstances par- 
ticularly favorable for its success. Rec- 
ognizing such conditions, he does not 
conclude that municipal ownership would 
be a failure if adopted in the United 
States. “It only means,” he says, “that 
if such a policy is entered upon the con- 
duct of our city government must sub- 
mit to a considerable change before that 
policy can be successful.” But what 
are these conditions that make for such 
a vast difference between English and 
American cities ? 

To summarize some of them  sug- 
gested by Prof. Goodnow. In the first 
place, British city government is aristo- 
cratic while American city government 
is essentially democratic. The writer 
takes the city of Liverpool as a typical 
instance. This city is divided into 
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thirty-five wards, thirty-four of which 
are represented by one alderman and 
three councillors for each ward. The 
council consists, therefore, of 137 mem- 
bers, and of these 137 only twenty-five 
live in wards they represent, while 112 
live outside the wards which have elect- 
ed them as their representatives. Of 
these 112, fifty live outside the limits of 
the corporation. “These fifty suburban- 
ites, if you may so call them, are all of 
the upper business and _ professional 
classes. Furthermore, forty-four other 
members of the council live in the six 
richest residential wards of the city. 
With the fifty suburbanites there are 
thus in all ninety-four members of the 
council who live in the better residential 
districts within or without the corpora- 
tion.” The degree to which the poorer 
class of the community are represented 
by members of the wealthier class, Prof. 
Goodnow makes only more apparent by 
comparing the working class wards with 
the richer residential wards. 

This feeling of class is further empha- 
sized in the conditions of suffrage. The 
English idea of suffrage in municipal 
affairs is that property rather than man 
should be represented, an idea that is 
difficult of understanding in our cities 
which look upon universal suffrage as 
a “bulwark of their organizations. 
Mere residence in an election district 
will not qualify, and mere residence 
outside the district will not disqual- 
ify. ~The only. thing’ thateawill 
qualify is the payment within the 
district of rates or taxes as we should 
call them, and such taxes are payable by 
one who, in the eyes of the law, occu- 
pies property therein, and not by the 
actual resident in the district who legally 
may not be an occupier of taxable prop- 
erty.” 

And graft is practically unknown! In 
this case it is not necessary to draw any 
comparison with American city govern- 
ment. What a smile would come to 
many of our city fathers if they were 
told about a British councillor who was 
discovered to have purchased land which 
would be benefited by the opening of a 
street. “A long minute was spread up- 
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on the record of a council indicating dis- 
approval of such action on the part of 
its councillors and the man about whom 
this minute was written disappeared 
from public life. Imagine the wink of 
a Reuf (a year ago) or a Cox or any 
number of other city bosses of to-day if 
they read that municipal politics were 
separate from and independent of other 
politics. “It is true that municipal elec- 
tions although held on different days 
from imperial elections are usually af- 
fected by considerations of imperial pol- 
itics. That is, the councils are elected 
with reference to political lines, but once 
elected, councilmen seldom permit politi- 
cal consideration to influence their ac- 
tion. Such a thing as a spoils system 
is unknown in British municipal poli- 
tics.” 

Prof. Goodnow’s chapter is not in- 
tended to discourage municipal owner- 
ship, but rather to bring out the marked 
differences in social conditions between 
this country and England and in doing 
this he shows that any attempt to imitate 
in American legislation the British law 
with regard to the powers of municipal 
corporations will be foredoomed to fail- 
ure if account is not taken of social con- 
ditions that have made the law what it 
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Mr. Fisher’s task of describing the 
American municipality is particularly 
difficult because there is, strictly speak- 
ing, no typical American municipality 
to be described. There is the New York 
municipality and the Chicago munici- 
pality and the San Francisco municipal- 
ity and almost as many other varieties as 
there are different cities in the forty- 
five states. Prof. Goodnow says in his 
first chapter, “A typical instance of the 
results which are brought about is to 
be found in the city of Liverpool.” 
There are no “typical instances” in the 
United States, that is, instances that are 
typical for more than one section of the 
country. The general conditions that 
exist in American cities are summarized 
by Mr. Fisher in a way that shows how 
inadequate are our multiform systems 
of municipal administration. The sense- 
less intrusion of national political parties 
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in municipal government with the result- 
ing spoils system, the multiplicity of 
elective officers, the complexity and in- 
tricacy of governmental machinery and 
the general apathy and indifference on 
the part of the electorate—these are 
some of the evils that Mr. Fisher em- 
phasizes. And it is the last of these 
evils, “general apathy and indifference” 
that seems to lie at the bottom of the 
whole situation. As Dr. Allen said in 
his Recipe for Good Government, pub- 
lished last week in CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons “good motives when in the 
majority are sluggish, and usually inac- 
tive.’ Mr. Fisher is illustrating this 
same point when he shows the important 
part that public sentiment plays in a 
community, if it is once aroused. He 
illustrates this in the management of our 
public schools, perhaps the most difficult 
and delicate of all public functions. In 
this case the public interest has been so 
strong and has been so effectively man- 
ifested as to make slovenly administra- 
tion dangerous to the party in power. 

Mr. Fisher is not by any means pessi- 
mistic in the attitude that he takes, for he 
believes that public sentiment has become 
aroused and is determined to secure 
honest and efficient administration. ‘Not 
only are public spirited citizens every- 
where encouraged by what has been ac- 
complished generally with the parks, 
with fire protection and with public 
education but in.many cities corrupt 
political bosses and machines once 
thought invincible have been  over- 
thrown.” 

He says, however, that it is not in the 
province of the chapter he is writing to 
indicate how far or under what conditions 
the evils which now confront the Ameri- 
can city can be removed by the policy 
of municipal ownership of public utili- 
ties or to discuss the measures now being 
adopted for their more effective regula- 
tion, but merely to point out general con- 
ditions which now exist. What are 
these conditions in regard to municipal 
ownership? In the first place, American 
cities have as a rule been unsuccessful 
in endeavoring to control their public 
utilities. ‘“The interests” have been too 
strong, or “the ring” has effectually 
squelched proposed reform. “Here 
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again it is the general apathy of the pub- 
lic that is to blame,” a sort of spineless 
self-contentedness that seems to reason 
thus: “O, well, things are bad all right, 
but I am not going to mix up in it. Let 
the other people do the dirty work.” 
Then if the “other people” take over the 
gas plant or the water works, and the 
city makes a miserable failure of it the 
policy of municipal ownership gets an- 
other black eye. Mr. Fisher believes 
that “it has become evident that what- 
ever may be the efficiency or inefficiency 
of American municipal government the 
city cannot escape from the necessity of 
controlling in some effective manner the 
management of its public utilities. No 
city is too weak or inefficient to under- 
take this function of government or, if 
it is, then it imperatively requires imme- 
diate reorganization and regulation.” 

In other words, the city must be born 
again. With an inefficient government, 
the city ownership of public utilities is 
bound to be a failure according to Mr. 
Fisher, and the cure for inefficient gov- 
ernment is determined public sentiment 
of the kind that has made some branches 
of municipal administration like the 
school departments, and the park depart- 
ments, conspicuously successful. The 
matter seems to finally settle down to 
this: Municipal ownership cannot be 
successful until the electorate wakes up 
and takes an intelligent interest in mu- 
nicipal administration. What is needed 
is more efficiency all around, not only in 
the government itself but in the people 
supposed to be back of the government. 

These are the conclusions that were 
drawn from reading Mr. Fisher’s chap- 
ter although, perhaps, we have no right 
to them after the author says that he 
“merely intends to point out the general 
conditions which exist.” 


Socialism and Philosophy 
W. B. Guthrie 

Those who are interested in the _philo- 
sophic aspects of socialism will, on reading 
this delightful little volume’, decide that 
*Socialism and Philosophy. By Antonio Labriola. 
Translated by Ernest Unterman. Charles H. Kerr 
& Company Chicago. 1907. This book may be ob- 


tained at publisher’s prices through CHARITIES AND 
THE Commons. 
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Professor Labriola was entirely justified in 
again ‘committing a literary sin.” The book 
is composed of letters written to M. Sorel 
after the latter had very cordially introduc- 
ed M. Labriola’s work, Historical Material- 
ism, to the French people through his intro- 
duction to that rather remarkable exposition 
of this interesting subject. ; 

Many interesting things are found in this 
book, among them very clear comments on 
the little known literature of Marx and con- 
cerning Marx, such as The Holy Family, 
the Poverty of Philosophy, and the like. 
While he is not the shield bearer of Marx, 
yet the author is a most friendly and. sym- 
pathetic critic of his system which, by the 
way, has not at all come to its close. With 
pleasing satire he refers to those critics who 
mistake the true Marx and discuss a “Marx 
made to order.” The relation of dialectic 
to metaphysics made so much of in Engels’s 
Socialism from Utopia to Science, and in 
his Anti-Diihring, is pointed out. The place 
of optimism and pessimism in the social 
thought is dwelt upon. “Scientific socialism 
trusts in the development of the material 
means which shall promote conditions under 
which all human beings shall have leisure 
to develop in freedom.” 

The author defines communism as a con- 
dition where labor shall not be exploited 
but shall be rationally measured and fairly 
rewarded. A society is possible where each 
shall serve according to his faculties and be 
paid according to his wants. Reference is 
made to the relation of Christianity to so- 
cialism and the place of Loria in the his- 
tory of socialism is shown. It is also point- 
ed out that the interest in socialism, and 
that of an international kind, is growing in 
Italy. The broad sympathies of Engels and 
Marx are emphasized and their claims to 
attention are urged. 

Written in a conversational style, this 
monograph merits the attention it is re 
ceiving in different countries and sustains 
the place Italians are taking in the treat- 
ment of social problems. 


Golden Rule Jones 


N. O. Nelson 
This’ is a comprehensive, faithful and sym- 
pathetic story of a dramatic and impressive 
character. Mayor Jones’s public career was 
short, only seven years, but few men have 
made so deep a spiritual impression on 
their own city or the nation. This little 
book of sixty-two pages reprinted from the 
Craftsman tells in the author’s lucid style 
of Jones’s early life, his business career 
from poverty to wealth, his heretical poli- 
tics, his authorship, his unorthodox econ- 
omics, his spirited poetry, and his early 
death at the age of fifty-eight. 
Golden Rule Jones could not have fallen 
into the arms of a better biographer than 
‘Golden Rule Jones, Mayor of Toledo. By Er- 


nest Howard Crosby. This book may be obtained at 


publisher’s prices through CHARITIES AND Tur Com- 
MONS. 
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Ernest Crosby. Though one was born and 


bred in poverty and the other in the purple . 


they had arrived at the same mile post in 
religion, politics, and the social question,— 
democracy everywhere become instinctive. 
The love of all men, practical brotherhood, 
hot protest against inequality by whatever 
cause, these were their passionate faith 
passionately expressed, in and out of season. 
There were contrasting traits, Crosby re- 
taining the elegant exterior, following a lit- 
erary and intellectual life, explicitly discard- 
ing all connection with politics and busi- 
ness, while Jones was almost ostentatious- 
ly plebeian in dress, manners and associa- 
tions, expanded his business and made much 
money, was immersed in politics, his writ- 
ing and speaking being incidental though 
extensive. 

On my first visit with Jones in 1897 he 
showed me some long letters from Crosby, 
discussing certain ethical questions that 
Jones had submitted. Jones looked to 
Crosby as mentor if not authority. Made up 
of simple elements, “Sam” Jones was an ex- 
traordinary combination. Uneducated in 
the schools he had still a discriminating lit- 
erary taste, had a vigorous and clear style 
and a retentive memory. 

He assimilated what suited him of what 
he read or heard but borrowed and quoted 
little. 


For an amateur he was a prolific writer 
—in books, magazines and long letters to 
friends and strangers. His contempt for 
“respectability” was equal to his contempt 
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In The Shuttle, now running serially in 
The Century, Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett 
introduces in the midst of a quiet English 
country scene a young American salesman 
for the Delkoff typewriter. He has reduced 
his whole scheme of living to the sale of his 
machine, and expresses himself in the terms 
of its excellence with the savor of the street- 
grown boy. An accident to his bicycle, on 
which he is touring England in the most 
modest way, throws him on the hands of the 
heroine of the story, the daughter of a New 
York multi-millionaire whose sister bears an 
English title. The girl and her life seem 
like a page from fairyland to him. Telling 
her of his life and ambitions he says: 

“Most married men’s afraid to look an 
honest grocery bill in the face. And they 
will come in—as regular as spring hats. And 
I tell you, when a man’s got to live on sev- 
enty-five a month, a thing that’ll take all the 
strength and energy out of a twenty dollar 
bill sort o’ gets him down on the mat. 

“°Taint the workin’ that bothers most of 
us. We were born to that, anu most of us 
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for riches and profit-making business and 
large salaries. 

Jesus and St. Francis and Tolstoi in their 
social and economic doctrines and _ lives 
were his patterns. That he was involved in 
property, politics and an establishment was 
a source of ceaseless distress and he knew 
no way of unloading without doing more 
harm than good. 

His native independence was shown by 
his defiance of the party bosses in his first 
term as mayor of Toledo and his bolting 
the convention which failed to renominate 
him. Personally Jones was boyish in sim- 
plicity and a certain kind of playfulness. 
When I first knew him he weighed over 200 
pounds. By a course of vigorous exercise 
he reduced his weight to 155 pounds and 
was fond of displaying his agility by turn- 
ing somersaults, walking on his hands and 
long distance strenuous walks. 

Love for all men, punishment for none, 
was Jones’s religion. He applied it by dis- 
pensing with police, pistols, and clubs, and 
discharging all offenders when he sat as 
ex officio police judge. He was a poet and 
preacher, not a_ political economist. He 
neither evolved nor attached himself to any 
economic system. He disliked institutions 
and hated “property”; a multitude of things 
was a dead weight on his spirit. 

He came often to Leclair, which took his 
fancy because employers and employes lived 
like neighbors and with equal conditions. 
I went often to Toledo and was always 
pressed into service in Golden Rule park 
if it was Sunday or in the dining room on 
week days. Neither of us had a more inti- 
mate friend. 
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would feel like dead-beats if we were doing 
nothing. It’s the earning less than you can 
live on, and getting a sort of tired feeling 
over it. It’s having to make a dollar bill 
look like two, and watching every other fel- 
low try to do the same thing, and not often 
make the trip. There’s millions of us—just 
millions—every one of us with his Delkoff 
to sell”’—his figure of speech pleased him, 
and he chuckled at his own cleverness—‘‘and 
thinking of it, and talking about it, and un- 
der his vest half afraid that he can’t make it. 
And what you say in the morning when you 
open your eyes and stretch yourself is: ‘I’ve 
got to sell a Delkoff to-day, and suppose I 
shouldn’t, and couldn’t hold down my job.’ 
I began it over my feeding-bottle. So did 
all the people I know. That’s what gave me 
sort of a jolt just now when I looked at you 
and thought about you being you—and what 
it meant.” 

She had a much more intimate knowledge 
of New York than she had ever had before 
when their conversation ended, and she felt 
it a rather rich possession. 
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Writing in the New York Medical Journal, 
of recent date, Dr. J. Edward Stubbert says 
that he has no hesitation in stating that. to- 
day America has made of Panama an abid- 
ing place for its citizens far more healthy 
than many of the southern cities and equally 
so with New York and many of our other 
large cities. 

The government has created new towns 
along the line of work. Hotels have been 
erected, and at Ancon can be found the 
Tivoli, which is as comfortable as any sea- 
side hotel in the United States. These 
towns have been laid out under sanitary 
inspection, and the hotels and additional 
quarters for married and single men have 
also been built under strict inspection. They 
are all screened, as are the hospitals. They 
are located as far as possible on high 
ground, so that at all times the inmates are 
in a comparatively cool atmosphere and en- 
joy the breezes which blow across’ the 
isthmus. . . Finally, so greatly have the con- 
ditions been improved by the sanitary meth- 
ods in vogue that in 1906 only twenty-eight 
per thousand were on the sick list. The ratio 
of deaths per tousand was forty-one. The 
highest mortality was among the blacks, in 


all probability attributable to their low vital - 


resistance. Yellow fever has been apparent- 
ly exterminated, but of course sporadic cases 
may slip through the quarantine. The last 
case of yellow fever on the isthmus occurred 
during the month of May, 1906. Practically 
all the quarters of employes, officers and 
hospitals have been permanently screened.” 
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In these weeks of playgrounds and coun- 
try outings for city children, no wonder that 
verses are making the rounds of the news- 
papers into which Stuart Maclean has put 
some of the spirit of old-time boyhood— 
“beautiful, beaming, barefooted.” Here are 
some of the lines: 
Boys, boys, everyday boys, 

You whose wild spirit upsets and destroys... 
Neighborly, natural, brimming with fun, 
Talkative, teasing, since Eden begun... 
Lords in the realm of the playtime of life, 
Finding its merriment, failing its grief; 
Blessed, thrice blessed the man who enjoys 
Puzzling, preposterous, plausible boys. 
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The New York School Law has become so 
intricate that a hand-book of explanation is 
necessary. In this book,’ which is designed 
as a text-book, Mr. Finegan puts into simple 
language the main requirements and provi- 
sions of the law under such headings as ‘“‘the 
state commissioner and his duties,” “the 
compulsory education law,” “courses of 
study.” Under each heading the text is so 
arranged that any particular requirement is 
easily found. At the end of each chapter 
there are review questions to enable the 

1A Text Book on New York School Law: Thos. 
E. Finegan, A.M., Matthew Bender & Co., : 
404. $1.00. This book may be purchased at publisher's 


price through the offices of CHARITIES AND THR 
COMMONS. 
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reader to get a firmer grasp on the subject. 
Unfortunately the law itself is not given, 
but references are made to it by title and 
section. ‘The book is revised to January of 
the present year and should prove valuable 
to rural local commissioners and others hav- 
ing to.do with the administration of the 
state rather than New York city law. 


* * * 


Dr. Prince A. Morrow’s address on Hy- 
giene in Relation to the Heredity of Disease 
as chairman of the section in hygiene and 
sanitary science at the meeting last month 
of the American Medical Association, con- 
tained many points of interest to the student 
of social conditions. 

“The immense volume of disease, and pre- 
disposition to disease, which flows through 
the channels of heredity and to which every 
organic system of the body sends its tribu- 
tary, has not received from the medical pro- 
fession the consideration its importance de 
mands,” said Dr. Morrow. “The tendency 
has always been to magnify the importance 
of environment and minimize the influence 
of heredity in the causation of disease, but 
it must be admitted that the most powerful 
predisposing cause of many diseases can be 
traced to hereditary influence. 

“Tt is a noteworthy fact that while sani- 
tary science has lowered the general death 
rate, there has been no diminution in the in- 
fant mortality rate, since accurate records. 
have been kept. To-day twenty-five per cent 
of all deaths occur in children under one 
year of age. Seventy years ago this propor- 
tion was only twenty per cent. According 
to Newman, there are 120,000 deaths of chil- 
dren under twelve months in England and 
Wales each year, exactly one-quarter of the 
total mortality. Thirty per cent of infant 
mortality occurs within the first four weeks, 
forty-eight per cent within the first three 
months. The most common causes assigned 
for this precocious mortality are immaturity, 
congenital defects, atrophy, debility, ete. 
While environmental conditions, the lack of 
care and proper nourishment, may enter as 
a factor of mortality, the dominant influ- 
ence must be assigned to the hereditary 
make up of the individual. It is to be noted 
that while seventeen per cent of all infants 
born die in the first year, forty-two per cent 
of the offspring of alcoholic parents, and a 
still larger proportion of the offspring of 
syphilitic parents die within this period. 
The significance of antenatal influences is 
not to be measured alone by their effect upon 
infant mortality, but they render the survi- 
vors more susceptible to causes of disease 
in later years. 

“T am persuaded that the hoped for exter- 
mination of tuberculosis is only possible 
through the suppression of its hereditary 
factors. While not disparaging the brilliant 
results already achieved in the warfare 
against tuberculosis by the improvement in 
environmental conditions, yet a too ardent 
optimism should not be allowed to obscure 
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our judgment as to its limitations. Tubercu- 
losis is not curable except in its early stages; 
the germs are ubiquitous, and so long as 
syphilis and alcohol create a soil favorable 
for their germination new tuberculous units 
will continue to develop. It is only by sup- 
pressing the output of those who are pre- 
disposed ‘to tuberculosis that we may hope 
to bring it under control. The important 
role played by an alcoholic heritage in the 
genesis of insanity and other forms of degen- 
eracy indicates that the saving hope of the 
situation lies in the hygiene of heredity. 
“In my opinion, the solution of this prob- 
lem of prevention should be approached 
through education. Liberty enlightened by 
education is a stronger influence in human 
conduct than restrictions imposed by law. 
The diseases engendered through heredity 
are the result of relations voluntarily en- 
tered into by individuals who should know 
that the conceptional conditions which may 
determine the health and life destiny of the 
offspring are largely under personal control.” 
* * * 


In a letter from Venice, Dr. Julia Rob- 
ertson writes of some effects in Italy of 
work among Italians in this country. “So 
many of those men come back to their 
homes in out of the way mountains and 
villages; and they bring back with them 
new ideas about everything. They no 
lJonger feel they can live in the low-roofed, 
smoke-blacked, windowless rooms and 
‘wooden houses they were born in; and with 
the money they have made in America 
they build for their families great roomy 
stone houses with large windows and with 
sun and air flooding the rooms and their 
minds, too, are flooded with light.” 


Communications 


Indiana’s Desertion and Non- 
Support Laws 


To THE EDITOR: 

I have received from you copies of the 
family desertion law, the child non-support 
law, the adult probation law and the depend- 
ent or neglected child law passed this year 
. by the legislature of Indiana, with your re- 
quest.for my opinion on the family desertion 
Jaw and the child non-support law. These 
series of laws show a determined and care- 
ful effort on the part of the people of In- 
diana to solve the problems of family deser- 
tion and child neglect. 

I believe that the family desertion law will 
be effective, and with the exception of a few 
details is a good law. The exception “for 
the cause of adultery or other vicious or im- 
moral conduct” seems an express invitation 
to try out divorce issues in criminal courts, 
and weakens the law. The provisions of 
this law should be read in connection with 
the excellent adult probation law permitting 
suspension of sentence in eriminal cases, 
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and the dependent or neglected child law. I 
am informed that the surprising disparity 
in the alternative penalties of these laws 
follows the general form of criminal statutes 
in Indiana. I am also informed that the 
court decisions in Indiana make it unneces- 
sary to add any provisions in regard to 
compelling the testimony of the wife. Al- 
though the title of the child non-support 
law refers to abandoned children, the body 
of the law relates solely to willful non-sup- 
port. I do not believe that non-support of 
either wife or child should be made a felony. 
Family or child desertion coupled with non- 
support should be made a felony because it 
imposes a grievous burden upon charity, 
breeds crime and vice and fractures the fam- 
ily relation tending to destroy that unit of 
society, and also because it is the degree of 
crime under which successful extradition 
can be secured. Non-support without deser- 
tion does not deserve to be made a felony 
as the guilty party can be quickly arrested 
and adequately punished or compelled to 
perform his or her legal obligations under 
the quasi criminal disorderly conduct law, 
or under a misdemeanor law. For this rea- 
son I disapprove of the severity of the penal- 
ties of the Indiana child non-support law. 
I am inclined to disapprove of that section 
of the Indiana child non-support law which 
after conviction permits the service of an 
order of the court upon the employer direct- 
ing that a certain portion of the wages be 
paid to the person designated in the order 
for the use of the child. When a man goes 
out under a suspension of sentence with a 
promise to reform it does not seem just to 
follow him up in his employment. Many 
employers will refuse to retain a man if 
there be any division of his wages, or out- 
side interference with them, and the strange 
condition may result where a man is under 
suspension of sentence and obliged to earn a 
certain fixed sum for his children and be 
unable to hold any employment in order to 
do so. I do not make these comments with 
any intent of adverse criticism or disap- 
proval of the Indiana laws. On the con- 
trary there are few states, if any, where so 
intelligent and comprehensive an effort has 
been made to attack the family desertion and 
child neglect evils through legislation, and 
I believe that the only danger to the efficacy 
of these laws will lie in too much severity in 
the penalties and too much detail in other 
provisions. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


FRANK EH. WADE. 


Efficient Democracy 


To THE EDITOR: 

This is the freshest, liveliest, most read- 
able and most useful book that I have seen 
for months, if not years. Its title might 
properly be “The Gospel of Social Effi- 
ciency,” according to Dr. Allen (I won’t call 
him St. Allen, I know him too well). It 
is a sulphitic book; there is hardly a brom- 
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idiom in its 346 pages. It ought to be read 
by every one who thinks that he is, or that 
he ought to be, a good citizen and especially 
by directors, trustees, officers and agents 
of charitable societies and institutions, pub- 
lic servants of every grade and above all, 
by every preacher, superintendent of a 
Sunday school and bank cashier. It will 
make them squirm, if they are not pachy- 
dermatous, many pages of it made me 
squirm and I think I am not an entirely 
inefficient democrat. (I believe there are a 
few passages that would have made Dr. 
Allen squirm if somebody else had written 
them.) But it will do them lots of good. 

But why, oh why, does he lean so far 
from reformed spelling that he falls over 
backward into such Anglicisms as colowr, 
honour, labour, organisation, generalisation, 
and eulogise, or, if he must, why does he 
not also use errour, and controul? And 
how could such an efficient democrat pub- 
lish a book to which every democrat who 
owns it will want to refer once or twice a 
day, without an index? 

ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 


Associated Charities with 
Public Support 


To tue Epiror.—It may be of interest to 
the readers of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS 
to know that the Lexington, Ky., Asso- 
ciated Charities is supported by public ap- 
priations and not by private subscriptions. 
So far as I know our position is unique. 

The city and county appropriate $3,000 
annually which ordinarily is sufficient to 
meet the needs. In case of severe weather 
a notice is sometimes put in the papers 
asking for contributions. The fact that we 
receive public support does not appear to 
make it more difficult to secure private do- 
nations when they are needed, nor to have 
resulted in a lack of interest on the part 
of the public in the work the organization 
is doing. On the other hand the plan puts 
us in close touch with the city and county 
officials and we are constantly called upon 
to take charge of cases that ordinarily do 
not come to an associated charities,—e. g., 
young girls in disorderly houses, pauper 
burials, the granting of free transportation, 
the police, city physician, truant officers, 
mayor, magistrates, and county judge re- 
port practically all cases of need direct to 
us. 

Since the establishment of the Juvenile 
Court the general secretary has also been 
chief probation officer, and next year will 
in addition have charge of the truancy 
work. Those who have watched the work 
for the past six years agree that the plan 
of support by appropriation has resulted in 
increased interest both on the part of the 
public and public officials. 

J. Bruce BYALL, 
General Secretary Associated Char- 
ities, Lexington, Ky. 
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Notes 


House for Hudson Guild.—Plans have been 
filed for a new five story and basement club- 
house at 436 and 438 West Twenty-seventh 
street for the Hudson Guild, which is now at 
252 West Twenty-sixth street. It will havea 
frontage of fifty feet and a depth of eighty- 
five feet. The basement will contain a work- 
shop and bowling alleys, the main floor hav- 
ing a girls’ club and the library in addition 
to the offices. Kindergartens will occupy the 
second floor, classes and a ballroom the third 
story and a general clubroom the fourth 
floor, the fifth story being fitted with a gym- 
nasium with a gallery. The building is to 
cost $60,000. 


A Trolley Car Camp.—Thirty out-of-date 
cars have been provided gratis by the Metro- 
politan Traction Company, New York, and 
are now being used for the summer camp 
for girls of the Downtown Ethical Society 
near Felicia, the society’s summer home at 
Mountainville. On account of this increased 
accommodation the little ones will be cared 
for in the house and the space in the cars 
other than that reserved for dining rooms, 
kitchen and sitting rooms will be given to 
the girls over fourteen years of age. 


Montreal Street Railway and the Children. 
—The Montreal Street Railway Company 
again announces its intention of giving free 
special cars to the children of the city dur- 
ing the months of July and August. These 
cars will be at the disposal of the children 
as well as of the old and infirm of the pub- 
lic institutions. The outings will consist 
of a ride around the city and mountain, last- 
ing about four hours. The company request 
that all schools, churches, missions, orphan- 
ages, charitable institutions and old folks’ 
homes desiring to take advantage of the offer 
would communicate with them as early as 
possible. Last year’s records show that 
nearly 50,000 children took advantage and 
benefited by these free outings, and the com- 
pany hope that this year the record will be 
surpassed. 


For New Zealand’s Educational System— 
The Rev. Canon MacMurray of St. Mary’s. 
Cathedral, Auckland, New Zealand, has come 
to the United States to study our educational 
system. He is to be assisted in making his 
investigation by President Hadley of Yale 
and Dr. Abbott of Harvard. Canon MacMur- 
ray says that the first step will be to provide 
for a primary education and a secondary 
course combined with technical instruction. 
Inducements will be offered to students, and 
the brightest ones will be given a chance to 
take the highest courses in any branch of 
learning either in New Zealand, Europe, or 
America. 


New Building for Hawthorne School.—iIn 
response to the plea made to the Brooklyn 
people at the opening of the Hawthorne 
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School of the Jewish Protectory and Aid 
Society, to provide for the boys who might 
have to be committed to the school, Judge 
Wilkin of the children’s court in that bor- 
ough, called a meeting of persons interested 
in the work and as a result a committee was 
formed to raise the sum of $18,000 to build 
an additional cottage at the school. The 
committee is Michael Furst, chairman; Rab- 
bis Martin A. Meyer, Alex. Lyons and S. R. 
Cohen, and Messrs. Otto Kempner and Ed- 
ward Kaufman. 


Chicago Jewish Training School.—The 
admission of delinquent boys and girls to 
the Jewish Training School in Chicago, a 
day school where manual training is the 
basis of instruction, has been advocated by 
Dr. Emil Hirsch and Judge Mack. The ar- 
guments for the change were that it was of 
great advantage to the delinquent to have 
manual training and that healthy associa- 
tion with other children would be of more 
benefit than the atmosphere of the reforma- 
tory institution. The Jewish Training 
School’s attendance shows that seventy-five 
per cent of the children are American born, 
and it is being urged that with an attend- 
ance of only twenty-five per cent foreigners, 
the school might well be maintained by the 
public school authorities. 


Outdoor Tuberculosis Lectures.—The Saint 
Louis Society for the Relief and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis has held several open air meet- 
ings this summer and preached the gospel 
of fresh air and cleanliness in the school 
yards of the city. The attention of the 
crowd is attracted by moving pictures fol- 
lowed by simple talks on the prevention of 
tuberculosis. 3,500 attended the first meet- 
ing, and 5,000 the second. Among those who 
will speak during the summer are: 

Dr. Henry J. Scherck and Nathaniel Alli- 
son will speak at the meeting at the Carr 
School July 8. Other physicians who will 
speak throughout the summer are Drs. 
George W. Homan, S. H. Behrens, Nicks, 
Jesse Meyer, W. G. Moore, Saunders, Els- 
worth Smith, W. E. Fischel, L. M. Warfield, 
John Green, W. E. Sauer, John Shapleigh, 
Zahorsky, Rassieur, Hanan Loeb, Walter 
Baumgarten, A. O. Taussig, Hugo Summa, 
Ralph Thompson, O. H. Brown, Engelbach 
and William Porter. 


Jewish Home for Consumptives, Baltimore. 
—The Jewish Home for Consumptives of 
Baltimore, Md., has just been incorporated 
by Messrs. Jacob Epstein, Professor Jacob H. 
Hollander, Dr. Harry Adler, Simon H. Stein 
and Eli Frank. The home will be maintain- 
ed by an annual donation of $12,000 to be 
made by twenty-four persons, each of whom 
has guaranteed $500 a year. Jacob Epstein 
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has increased his initial donation from $25 
to $35,000. 


Educational Alliance Roof Garden.— 
The roof garden of the Educational AI- 
liance, New York, was thrown open for 
the summer work on Sunday, June 30, under 
the supervision of J. E. Davidson. The us- 
ual program has been laid out for the sum- 
mer’s work in which the alliance will be 
assisted by two kindergarten teachers as- 
signed by the Board of Education and two 
nurses provided by the Board of Health. 
The department of entertainment has also 
arranged to give a series of concerts on 
the roof during the warm weather. 


Jewish Consumptives Relief Society.—The 
Jewish Consumptives’ Relief Society, of Den- 
ver, July 7, laid the corner-stone of five 
buildings on the sanatorium grounds. These 
structures comprise a pavilion for bed-ridden 
consumptives, fitted up with the latest im- 
provements, a medical building consisting of 
drug-rooms, operating rooms, nose and throat 
rooms, examination rooms, etc., a refectory 
with dining-room and kitchen, a power-house 
and a dairy stable for 20 cows and five 
horses. The cost of these additions when 
completed will be $30,000. Simultaneously 
with the erection of these buildings a ma- 
cademized road at a cost of $1,500, leading 
from West Colfax avenue and winding 
through the 20 acres of the Sanatorium 
grounds, is being laid by the Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary of the Jewish Consumptives’ Relief So- 
ciety. The new buildings when completed 
will enlarge the capacity of the sanatorium 
to 100 patients, while the pavilion will make 
it possible to give the desired care and at- 
tention to the emergency cases, for whom 
the sanatorium of the Jewish Consumptives’ 
Relief Society forms the only resort. 


Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society.—On 
Monday evening, July 1, the Club Leaders’ 
Club of the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian So- 
ciety held its regular monthly meeting. This 
club has been organized for the past four 
or five months and now numbers forty-five 
members of whom thirty-six are leaders of 
the boys’ and girls’ clubs. Dr. Blaustein, 
superintendent of Educational Alliance, 
showed how club work in child-caring insti- 
tutions necessarily differed from club work 
in other institutions, dwelling upon the more : 
hopeful and encouraging aspect of club work 
in an orphan asylum. Among those who 
took part in the discussion were Sigmund 
Goldsmith, Miss Ray Worms, Theo. Tannen- 
wald, Miss M. E. Shack, Miss P. Morris, Miss 
R. Cohen, Dr. L. B. Bernstein and Chester 
J. Teller. The officers of the club are Miss 
M. BE. Schack, president; Harry C. Adams, 
vice-president and Theo. Tannenwald, secy. 
and treas. 
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A Hymn of Freedom 
As sung at Cooper Union, New York. 


Air: “Marseillaise”’ 
Words by Charles Sprague Smith. 


Hark! Hark! The peal of clarions calling, 
A host unnumbered marching by, 

O’er serried ranks the pennants falling, 
‘The hills give back the battle cry. 
Whence come ye, victor warriors, hither? 
What lands, what ages gave ye birth? 
What crave ye still of bleeding earth? 
What hero-wreaths that shall not wither? 


Chorus: 


To arms, the clarions call, 

To deeds the doing worth; 

March on, march on, 

Till freedom dawn and 
earth! 


justice rule the 


“We are the myriads, named and nameless, 
From every age and every clime, 

Who, in the fight for freedom blameless, 
Won immortality in time; 
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One struggle more, supreme endeavor, 
Then peace, not war, shall rule the earth, 
And brotherhood shall come to birth, 
And every chain be loosed forever!” 


Chorus: 


Again the clarions call, 

“Ho, all that live, awake!” 

March on, march on, 

Till justice reign and freedom’s morning 
break! 


Glory to God, the day is breaking, 

The long waited golden morn, 

The heroes dead, who, self-forsaking, 

Gave all to hasten freedom’s dawn, 

As comrades ever march besides us; 

On then, to conquest of the world! 

On, till our battle-flags are furled 

In freedom’s peace and God shall guide us! 


Chorus: 


Ye mountains, clap your hands! 

Exult, O sky and sea! 

March on, march on, 

The morning breaks, the dawn of liberty! 
—From the People’s Institute Bulletin. 


Employment Exchange. 


Address all communications to Miss Helen M. 
Kelsey, Editor Hmployment Hachange of 
CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS, Room 535, 156 
Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose postage if a 
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A WORD TO THE WISE. 
IFTY cents will place 
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The New View 


A Foreword by the Editor 


THE NEW VIEW OF POVERTY 


Formerly workers among the poor had such a horror of poverty, knowing 
from experience that it is an evil, that they placed great emphasis on thrift, and 
for this over-emphasis they have received many a hard rap from radical re- 
formers. Now comes, however, Bernard Shaw, whose dislike of poverty exceeds 
even his dislike of sin, suffering, greed, priest-craft, king-craft, demagogy, 
monopoly, ignorance, drink, war and pestilence. All these are but scape-goats 
which reformers sacrifice. The real evil to be attacked is simply poverty, and 
the crying need of the nation is not for better morals, etc., but simply for 
enough money. To be sure the method by which the essayist would . attack 
poverty and insure enough money differs from that inculcated by organized 
charity. It is more direct and cheerful. It involves no long and tedious process 
of hard work, discipline, and self-denial. It dismisses as half-way measures, 
which “may conceivably grow to something valuable,” the institution of a Legal 
Minimum Wage and Old Age Pension. There is a better plan. Crudely and 
concretely stated the suggestion is that every adult with an income of less than 
five dollars a day shall be painlessly but inexorably killed and every hungry, 
half-naked child forcibly fattened and clothed. Stating the plan more generally, 
as a permanent policy for the future, what is proposed is a system of universal 
pensions for life, that is, to give every man enough to live well on, so as to guar- 
antee the community against the possibility of a case of the malignant disease 
of poverty, and then (necessarily) to see that he earned it. 

Neither in the essay which he entitles First Aid to Critics nor in Major 
Barbara, the play to which it is prefixed, has Bernard Shaw, with all his 
capacity for vigorous, not to say violent, statement, been able to over-state the 
evil of poverty. Nor has he lashed with undue severity “the stupid levity with 
which we tolerate poverty, as if it were either a wholesome tonic for lazy 
people or else a virtue to be embraced as St. Francis embraced it.” 

Here is his statement : 


“Tf a man is indolent, let him be poor. If he is drunken, let him be poor. 
If he is not a gentleman, let him be poor. If he is addicted to the fine arts or 
to pure science instead of to trade and finance, let him be poor. If he 
chooses to spend his urban eighteen shillings a week or his agricultural 
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thirteen shillings a week on his beer and his family instead of saving it up 
for his old age, let him be poor. Let nothing be done for “the undeserving. 
Let him be poor. Serve him right! : 

“Now, what does this ‘Let Him Be Poor’ mean? It means let him be 
weak. Let him be ignorant. Let him become a nucleus of disease. Let him 
be a standing exhibition and example of ugliness and dirt. Let him have 
rickety children. Let him be cheap and let him drag his fellows down by 
selling himself to do their work. Let his habitations turn our cities into 
poisonous congeries of slums. Let his daughters infect our young men with 
the diseases of the streets and his sons revenge him by turning the nation’s 
manhood into scrofula, cowardice, cruelty, hypocrisy, political imbecility, and 
all the other fruits of oppression and malnutrition. Let the undeserving 
become still less deserving; and let the deserving lay up for himself, not 
treasures in heaven, but horrors in hell upon earth. This being so, is it 
really wise to let him be poor? Would he not do ten times less harm as a 
prosperous burglar, incendiary, ravisher, or murderer, to the utmost limits 
of humanity’s comparatively negligible impulses in these directions ?” 


Even more vividly does this conception appear in the play itself. Its hero, 
Undershaft, has boasted that he has saved his daughter Major Barbara from the 
crime of poverty. “Do you call poverty a crime?” asks his future partner and 
son-in-law. 


“Undershaft—The worst of crimes. All the other crimes are virtues beside it: 
all the other dishonors are chivalry itself by comparison. Poverty blights whole 
cities; spreads horrible pestilence; strikes dead the very souls of all who come 
within sight, sound, or smell of it. What you call crime is nothing: a murder 
here and a theft there, a blow now and a curse there: what do they matter? They 
are only the accidents and illnesses of life: there are not fifty genuine professional 
criminals in London. But there are millions of poor people, abject people, dirty 
people, ill fed, ill clothed people. They poison us morally and physicaily: they 
kill the happiness of society: they force us to do away with our own liberties and 
to organize unnatural cruelties for fear they should rise against us: and drag us 
down into their abyss. Only fools fear crime: we all fear poverty.” 


It is worth while to recall in this connection Professor Patten’s views 
on the subject of poverty which we have already printed in this journal, and 
which are set forth in his New Basis of Civilization: 


“Our children’s children may: learn with amazement how we thought 
it a natural social phenomenon that men should die in their prime, leaving 
wives and children in terror of want; that accidents should make an army of 
maimed dependents; that there should not be enough houses for workers; 
and that epidemics should sweep away multitudes as autumn frost sweeps 
away summer insects. They will wonder that the universal sadness of such 
a world should have appealed to our transient sympathies but did not absorb 
our widest interests. They will ask why there was some hope of succor 
for those whose miseries passed for a moment before the eyes of the tender- 
hearted, but none for the dwellers beyond the narrow horizon within which 
pity moves. And they will be unable to put themselves in our places, be- 
cause the new social philosophy which we are this moment framing will 


have so moulded their minds that they cannot return to the philosophy that 
moulds ours.” : 
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Now the language used in these two quotations would be extreme if 
the poverty which the social philosophers denounce were the result of lim- 
ited resources or of external causes not subject to social control.. The sting 
of modern poverty in prosperous communities is precisely that it is not nec- 
essary, that it is the result of social neglect, of industrial exploitation, of 
-maladministration in government, of an obsolete system of education, of our 
failure to adopt plans which already at best in fragmentary and local ways 
have shown their usefulness to correct particular evils. 


There is no one evil to be called poverty and abolished by act of the 
legislature. What enemy of poverty and of all the evils associated with it 
would not be glad to be convinced that poverty can be abolished at a single blow? 
Who would not rejoice at the bold inversion of cause and effect involved in giving 
to every man an income for life and then seeing that he earns it? The old 
fashioned workers among the poor are on safer ground in insisting that it 
must be earned first. The new prophets however are right in declaring that 
poverty can be abolished and that permanent progress cannot be made until 
it is. It will not be done by a decree, but the’ process will require as much of 
courage, of clear sighted audacity, of unflinching determination as any program 
that ever was devised. It is a step ahead to gain the new view of poverty as a 
vulnerable, conquerable, and despicable enemy of the race. It is well to dis- 
associate poverty from the poor. 


The present writer was once described as one who knew poverty but 
did not know the poor. There is more of truth in the censure than in the 
praise. Where others succeed in finding class and group peculiarities, per- 
manent and inalienable characteristics, he has found, among the large number 
of the least income and of no income, only men and women and their children, 
differing among each other in infinite variety, and forming neither groups 
nor class to be broadly distinguished otherwise than by their lack of income 
from the prosperous and well-to-do. Individuals certainly are lacking in qual- 
ities which the rich often also lack, and the consequences for the poor are 
more obvious and even sometimes fatal. It is, therefore, essential for the friend 
of the poor to strive to implant and cultivate qualities which may appear to him 
less attractive than other qualities, since their absence has so vital a relation 
to that economic success which is lacking. But there is no descriptive 
phrase which we would dare to apply to the poor as a whole with any assur- 
ance that it would adequately describe their poverty or differentiate them in 
any fundamental sense from humanity at large. We may know poor persons, 
like or dislike them, approve or disapprove of their actions, reprove, warn, 
encourage, help, or despair of them, as our experience with individuals and 
our natural disposition may lead us. But to claim to know the poor in any 
complete or definitive sense seems presumptuous, 

It is otherwise with poverty. As human beings living in communities 
in which poverty exists, it is our business to know it, and to know it well. In 
the sense in which Shaw and Patten use the term, and in the sense in which 
we consider it essential that poverty shall be understood, it is not merely a 
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relative term indicating more or less of the world’s goods; it is not a virtue 
voluntarily to be embraced; it is not a means of discipline for lazy and_ shift- 
less persons. It is a positive condition tolerated only because of stupidity, neg- 
lect and greed. It denotes the absence of the essential conditions of normal 
living. It is an excrescence and not, as even reformers frequently imply, the 
necessary basis of modern industry. Congestion of population, the employ- 
ment of children, and the presence of surplus unemployed labor may indeed 
be conditions from which certain incomes, or substantial portions of certain 
incomes, are at present derived; and such conditions are intimately associated 
with poverty, but they are not essential conditions of any legitimate indus- 
try. The common good demands inexorably that such incomes be cut off 
or reduced to a point compatible with a normal standard of living for every 
worker’s family. ma 

We are making some experiments with various methods of accomplish- 
ing these results. Tenement house laws, child labor laws, control of corpora- 
tions through public utilities commissions, and otherwise, the Sage Founda- 
tion, and a score of investigations, more or less quietly undertaken in many 
places, are steps in this direction. 


The new view of poverty is that it is an evil—a remediable evileaiee its 
cure demands numerous social readjustments, but also the development of 
defective personality, the release of stores of human energy by the supply of 
new motives and the development of thrift—by which, in the new view, is 
meant not so much penuriousness as strength of character. The responsibility 
of the individual for his own welfare remains, but the responsibility of the 
strong for righting injustice and creating reasonable conditions for the devel- 
opment of individual character grows immeasurably with the ‘widening of 
knowledge and the development of the social conscience. 
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Mid-Summer 1° Plunder Shakespeare: 
Playground There is a spring freshet 
Meeting. 


in the affairs of children. 
It is stirring, impetuous, carrying with 
it a freightage of prophecy for the good 
of growing generations—this movement 
which would give to every boy and girl 
in America something more than books 
and slate-pencils and alleys and asphalt 
streets and fire-escapes. Of what that 
“something more” should be the munici- 
pality of Chicago has arrived at a better 
concrete definition than any other Ameri- 
can city. So it was especially appro- 
priate that the first convention of the 
Playground Association of America 
should get together in the Chicago rec- 
reation centers, and at Dr. Curtis’s 
suggestion, carry out a field day of 


play, planned after the Nuremberg 
festival of 1902. Here in June the move- 
ment was crystallized in its national 


bearings and dating from this Chicago 
meeting may be expected to develop in a 
way which will carry an aggressive gospel 
of play before city councils, park boards, 
and public-spirited citizens in every state. 
This is not saying that notable advances 
have not already been made in the play- 
ground movement. The very fact that 
it has gained so much headway in certain 
cities gave to the Chicago meeting those 
elements of stability and definiteness of 
purpose which will prove the backbone 
for the wider movement. This fund of 
experience and working judgment—in- 
fused with the social and educational 
ideals which give a spiritual significance 
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to the undertaking far and above the 
multiplication of giant swings or gravel 
plots,—found expression in the addresses 
and earnest discussions at the Chicago 
meeting. Perhaps never again will so 
freshening a statement of the spirit and 
plans of the playground movement be 
forthcoming as at this initial mid-western 
convention; and we are especially for- 
tunate, through the co-operation of the 
executive committee of the Playground 
Association, in reproducing in this mid- 
summer number what was said there. 
Reference has already been made in this 
journal to the work of the officers of the 
National and Chicago associations which 
made the convention the inspiring success 
it was. As the meeting is bound to give 
permanent usefulness to these two or- 
ganizations, it may be well to set down 
here again their officers: 
Playground Association of America: Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, honorary president; Dr. 
Luther H. Gulick, New York, president; Ja- 
cob A. Riis, New York, honorary vice-presi- 
dent; Henry B. McFarland, Washington, first 
vice-president; Jane Addams, Chicago, sec- 
ond vice-president; Joseph Lee, Boston, 
third vice-president; Charles L. Hutchinson, 
Chicago, treasurer; Felix M. Warburg, chair- 
man finance committee; Seth Thayer Stew- 
art, Brooklyn, chairman, executive commit- 
tee and editor The Playground; Dr. Henry 


S. Curtis, secretary and assistant treasurer, 
205 Ouray Building, Washington, D. C. 


Playground Association of Chicago: Fred- 
erick Greeley, president; Mrs. Joseph T. 
Bowen, Graham Taylor, Charles L. Hutchin- 
son, vice-presidents; Graham Romeyn Tay- 
lor, secretary, 616 The Rookery, Chicago. 
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The State Probation Com- 
New York Mee: ; 
State Probation mission created by this 
Commission. 


year’s New York legisla- 
ture organized last week with the elec- 
tion of Homer Folks as president, Dr. 
Charles F. McKenna, vice-president, and 
the appointment of Arthur W. Towne 
of 'Syracuse,as* ‘secretary...’ Lhe, other. 
members of the commission are Dennis 
McCarthy, Syracuse; Frank E. Wade, 
Buffalo; Roger P. Clark, Binghamton ; 
Felix M. Warburg, New York; and 
State Commissioner of Education Andrew 
S. Draper. The full significance of this 
commission seems to have escaped pub- 
lic notice. Its make-up gives assurance 
that here will be an official body which 
will carry forward to definite reality the 
legislation enacted a year ago providing 
New York state with the elements of a 
probation system. Mr. Folks was chair- 
man of the state commission on whose 
findings the laws were drafted, but a 
year’s experience has gone to show that, 
to bring practical results in reforming 
the traditional methods of treatment. in 
vogue in the criminal courts of an entire 
state, something is needed beyond a law 
or even the physical presence in court of 
so-called probation officers. The work 
of the state commission is supervisory, 
in conjunction with probation officers, 
municipal probation commissions, and 
advisory committees throughout the state. 
The state body is to collect and publish 
statistical and other information as to 
the operations of the system, keep itself 
informed as to the work of probation 
officers, inquire into their conduct and 
efficiency and by such means as may seem 
suitable secure “the effective application 
of the probation system and enforcement 
of the probation law in all courts of the 
state.” It is to make an annual report 
to the legislature with suggestions and 
recommendations and may direct investi- 
gations under powers similar to those 
belonging to referees appointed by the 
Supreme Court. Mr. Towne, the chief 
executive officer of the commission, is 
an Amherst man and brings to this new 
work experience as secretary of the As- 
sociated Charities of Syracuse, and super- 
intendent of the Syracuse Boys’ Club. 
Mr. Towne has made a special study of 
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truancy in relation to a possible system 


of state administration and his case work 


has equipped him with a working knowl- 
edge of court practice. 
Chicago’s Plan The Chicago Tuberculosis 
ace camnczs- Institute is planning the 
culosis. first steps for a systematic 
campaign against tuberculosis. A vigor- 
ous educational propaganda will soon be 
under way in various parts of the city, 
and’ with waiting lists of hopeful cases 
it ought not to be difficult to secure funds 
for an increasing number of free beds in 
the Edward Sanatorium. The move- 
ment to increase accommodations has al- 
ready been started by Mrs. Keith Spald- 
ing, the donor of the sanatorium, who has 
offered to build an additional shack with 
accommodations for ten patients. The 
total equipment will thus include one 
central administration plant, capable of 
indefinite enlargement, and four shacks 
of the type known as the Loomis lean-to. 
Mrs. Spalding, who established the sana- 
torium in 1906 and gave it to the Chicago 
Tuberculosis Institute in May of this 
year, has guaranteed $6,000 a year for 
maintenance on condition that ten free 
beds be at the disposal of the Visiting 
Nurse Association. Dr. Theodore Sachs 
is the physician in charge. The 
educational work of the institute 
will center about a number of clinics 
which it is proposed to establish at 
strategic points in the congested areas. 
One of these, at Olivet Settlement, is 
already in operation. To gain a general 
survey of the conditions confronting the 
tuberculosis movement in Chicago, A. M. 
Wilson, the new superintendent of the 
institute, is spending the summer in resi- 
dence of two weeks’ periods at several of 
the social settlements. 


The initial year of the visit- 
ing nurse of Bellevue Hos- 
pital ended in July—the 
first work of its kind officially connected 
with a hospital in New York city, and 
one of the first instances in the United 
States of the practical recognition of a 
hospital’s obligations to its patients other 
than to give purely medical or surgical 
treatment. As a pioneer undertaking it 
is perhaps second only to the work now 


The Bellevue 
Visiting 
Nurse. 
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carried on under the direction of Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot, in the out-patient de- 
partment of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. The Presbyterian Hospital of 
Philadelphia, also, has a missionary 
-visitor. The Bellevue plan has been of 
interest, also, because of the elimination 
of unnecessary machinery and delay in 
bringing the needs of patients to the 
proper quarters for remedy, and the dis- 
covery of many cases of physical want 
and mental distress which without it 
would have been unknown and unheeded. 
The economic problems involved also 
are important. There has been a saving 
of expense to the hospital in having its 
convalescent and incurable patients cared 
for in homes properly equipped for the 
purpose, instead of returning prematurely 
to work only to break down and return 
again to the hospital; and a saving also 
in securing the deportation of many pa- 
tients found to be properly a charge else- 
where. These savings have not been 
definitely estimated but undoubtedly are 
great. In gauging the real economy to 
the hospital consideration must be given 
also to the relief afforded to the doctors 
and nurses, who had formerly been im- 
pelled by. their sympathies to attempt to 
bring some of the most conspicuous 
cases of need to the proper persons for 
relief. But the interest that attaches to 
this work is primarily because of what 
it has accomplished for the individual 
patients whose pathetic stories of neglect, 
want and misery, from sickness, desertion 
or ignorance, would often never have 
been known but for the visiting nurse. 
Pride, hesitancy to confide in strangers 
or entire ignorance of the willingness and 
readiness of interested persons or so- 
cieties to help them out of their diff- 
culties have been factors to be reckoned 
with and overcome. Mental and physical 
relief has often been afforded by the mere 
knowledge that there is someone -person- 
ally interested in them, by the results of 
investigation and friendly advice, or by 
securing the interest and co-operation of 
the appropriate persons or societies; in 
some cases by using contributions of pri- 
vate citizens, given for the patients’ as- 
sistance where the need is imperative. 
An example of the persons for whom 
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deportation seems to be the best remedy 
is a Hungarian woman. With her three 


-months’ old baby, she came to join her 


husband, who had prepared a home for 
her in Pennsylvania. She left three 
young children in Hungary with her 
parents. Maltreated and neglected by 
her husband, she took refuge with a 
brother in New York, occupying a posi- 
tion as a domestic in a private family, 
and boarding her child elsewhere. The 
woman was admitted to Bellevue Hos- 
pital in May with chronic rheumatism, 
and the visiting nurse found that she was 
greatly distressed over her child, who had 
been taken ill in February. The family 
caring for him had placed him in St. 
Luke’s Hospital, and moved away leaving ° 
no address. It was finally discovered 
that the boy had been entered on the hos- 
pital records under the name of this 
family. The mother was too crippled to 
work, her: brother claimed that he was 
unable to support her, her husband was 
thought to be mentally unbalanced, and 
her parents were anxious for her return to 
Hungary. This last was effected by the 
visiting nurse through the proper authori- 
ties. 


Some of those for whom 
comfortable places have 
been secured in homes for . 
convalescents by the Bellevue visitor, had 
formerly returned again and again to the 
hospital, trying with pathetic persever- 
ance to maintain themselves in the in- 
tervals, but unable to regain their health 
sufficiently under their home circum- 
stances, and the demands upon them, 
and being in many instances ignorant of 
the advantages of securing a place in 
some such institution to help them to a 
complete recovery if possible. A branch 
of the work that appeals strongly to the 
sympathies is the placing in quiet and 
comfortable homes of the aged incurables 
whose last days would otherwise be spent 
in a struggle against hopeless odds, often 
with only the memory of early home sur- 
roundings, to add to the bitterness of 


"The Nurse 
Outside 
the Hospital. 


their lot. Other stories could be told of 
the tragedies that have been dis- 
covered in the lives of other pa- 


tients, with occasional amusing incidents 
to relieve the tension of the workers. 
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One woman of refinement, living in a 
neigboring country with her husband and 
her two small children, was ill in bed 
when she received an urgent warning 
that her husband, a traveling salesman 
for a New York ‘publishing house, had 
been charged with embezzlement, and 
that it was best for her to leave imme- 
diately before the matter became public. 
She made an anxious trip to New York 
and was so ill upon arrival that an ambu- 
lance was summoned, which took her 
to Bellevue Hospital. When she was no 
longer a suitable case for the hospital, 
a traditional outcome would have been 
for her to be transferred until deported 
to an institution as a public charge, prob- 
ably with separation from her children. 
The visiting nurse secured a temporary 


home for her, found her husband’s rela- . 


tives, and obtained from them funds for 
the family’s immediate needs. The whole 
story was then laid before one of the 
man’s employers. His sympathies were 
enlisted and he cordially agreed to in- 
vestigate the matter at once. ‘This final- 
ly resulted in the discovery that the alleg- 
ed embezzlement was merely a breach of 
commercial confidence, the man having 
retained some of his collections as ad- 
vance salary after that practice had been 
forbidden. The employer expressed 
himself as entirely willing to take him 
again into the firm’s employ and to give 
hima chance to” redeem vhimselt? (In 
the meantime, however, an urgent 
message had been received from the man 
who had become employed on a farm 
and could make some. temporary provis- 
ion for a home for his wife, if she would 
only come to him. The family was sent 
at once, and later a letter was received 
saying that the man had obtained a 
clerical position in a village store and 
that they were living comfortably in the 
country. Another story is that of a woman 
who rarely was intemperate, but on one 
occasion was held in the prison ward 
pending a commitment to the workhouse, 
having been too intoxicated when ar- 
raigned to explain to the judge the hard- 
ship that it would be to her six children 
if she were taken away for so long a 
time. The husband, who was not aware 
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of his wife’s whereabouts, was discover- 
ed. ‘Her sentence was finally commuted, 
and she returned, to the great relief of 
her husband, who had been obliged to 
give up his employment to take care of 
his children. 


The total number of cases 
that haves beentieeheiped 
with friendly advice and 
counsel or in other ways during the year 
ending July 1, has been 1,453, reference 
having been made to thirty-nine societies, 
settlements, missions, etc., and to sixty- 
four homes for convalescents or incur- 
ables, lodging houses, hospitals, etc. 
During the six months from January I 
to July 1, during which records have been 
kept very systematically ,the visiting 
nurse (Miss Mary E. Wadley), made 
1,332 visits to the wards to interview pa- 
tients and received 696 visits from pati- 
ents, the number of visitors to the office 
being about 848. Miss Wadley made 
154 visits to institutions, homes, offices, , 
etc., and conducted ninety-five patients to 
trains, country homes, etc. Five patients 
were aided through consuls, steamship 
lines, and railroads. Eighty were refer- 
red to business houses or individuals for 
employment. Emergency aid through 
private contributions, such as clothing, 
meals, temporary lodging, railroad fare, 
etc., was given to 178. The city supplies no 
relief funds but only the salary of the 
visiting nurse and one assistant. The 
money to provide for the temporary 
wants of patients, until placed in charge 
of the proper person, society or home, 
or in employment, has been supplied by 
private subscription. In some cases, this 
assistance is purely a gift; in others, it is 
given as a loan. The co-operation of 
doctors, nurses and all classes of em- 
ployes, has been not only a great assist- 
ance, but has been also a source of fur- 
ther stimulus. The year’s work of this 
nurse is fresh evidence that the discovery 
of needs of hospital patience other than 
their immediate medical wants is a neces- 


sary and logical supplement to medical 
care, if cases are to be dealt with intelli- 
gently in a way to enable them to fully 
recover their strength and vitality. 


he 
Year’s 
Work. 


EO 7, 


Onerrticnrol The final report of the con- 
upublic clusions of the investigat- 
"ing committee of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation, on public owner- 
ship and operation, was given to the pub- 
lic this week. The personnel of the com- 
mittee of which Melville Ingalls, chair- 
‘man of the board of directors of the 
Big Four railroad, is chairman, and which 
has included representatives of business 
interests, labor leaders, college profes- 
sors, and journalists, has already been 
published. With its varied membership 
the work of the committee has offered 
an interesting example of what might be 
called investigational psychology. Mem- 
bers of the committee represented often 
times diametrically opposed points of 
view with respect to certain phases of 
public service operation. For the most 
part they were agreed on the concrete 
facts of the municipal conditions studied. 
When it came to a summing up of those 
facts there was wide divergence in point- 
ing out what the facts show. But when 
it came to a practical program of recom- 
mendations, the members got together 
again and the amount of agreement, con- 
sidering the make-up of the committee, is 
marked. This unanimity on facts of the 
situation, divergence when it comes to the 
generalizations and implications upon 
those facts as a basis for one’s social 
philosophy, but unanimity again when it 
comes to a practical program for action, 
suggests perhaps something of a rough 
law in social work. The report will be 
‘reviewed at length in a later issue. Here 
may be published the committee’s sum- 
ming up of its important conclusions, 
one committeeman signing a separate re- 
port and two presenting a statement of 
minor exceptions: 

“Public utilities, whether in public or 
private hands, are best conducted under 
a system of legalized and regulated 
monopoly. 

“Public utilities in which the sanitary 
motive largely enters should be operated 
by the public. 

“The success of municipal operation 
of public utilities depends upon the exist- 
ence in the city of a high capacity for 
municipal government. 

“Franchise grants to private corpora- 
tions should be terminable after a fixed 
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period and meanwhile subject to purchase 
at a fair value. 

“Municipalities should have the power 
to enter the field of municipal ownership 
upon popular vote under reasonable regu- 
lation. 

“Private companies operating public 
utilities should be subject to public regu- 
lation and examination under a system 
of uniform records and accounts and of 
full publicity.” ; 


The New Juvenile Court of 


‘Denver 


Ben B. Lindsey 
Judge of Denver Juvenile Court 


At the time the new law in Colorado 
was passed, creating a separate Juvenile 
Court for Denver, it was found that one 
of the clerks in the senate had so mud- 
dlel up the records, that it was believed 
to seriously interfere with the consti- 
tutionality of the law. All kind of 
rumors were afloat. It was stated to 
me that some of my political enemies had 
purposely brought about this defect, | 
thinking it would not be discovered, and 
when I had resigned the County Court, 
which is a powerful political court with 
an immense patronage and much influ- 
ence, greatly desired by the politicians, 
a suit would be brought raising this de- 
fect as an excuse to have it declared 
unconstitutional. The result would be 
that in a few months I would be without 
the Juvenile Court, and having relin- 
quished the county court to take it, also 
without the county court. 

It is a long story and of very little 
consequence now, but the fact is that 
there is no longer any serious defect in 
the record. Some of the errors which 
were claimed by some to have been made 
by design and by others by accident, have 
been straightened out. We have the 
opinion of the best constitutional lawyers 
in the state that the law is constitutional, 
and we have sufficient faith in our Su- 
preme Court to believe that the political 
enemies I have made in the fights against 


graft and corruption, which we never 


sought, but could not well avoid, will 
not be permitted to prevail over the law 
in the case, which is all in favor of the 
constitutionality of the act. 
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The new court has jurisdiction not 
only to try children, but also unlimited 
_ jurisdiction in all criminal cases where 
the offense is against the person or’ in- 
volves the morals of a child or minor. 
Its jurisdiction is not confined to chil- 
dren under 16. All offenders under 21 
may. be tried before it, for it is given 
complete criminal, as well as chancery 
jurisdiction in all such cases. It has 
none of the defects that were found in 
such separate courts as that for instance, 
in Salt Lake City, where no adult person 
could be tried. It is also in my judg- 
ment much stronger in its equipment 
than any other separate Juvenile Court 
now in existence so far as I am advised. 
It embodies some of the principles 1 have 
long hoped to see embodied in a juvenile 
court law. It is primarily designed to 
protect the chiid. One great difficulty 
that has been contended with in even the 
first juvenile court,—that of Chicago,— 
and which to this day has not been 
eliminated, was the inability of the judge 
to try anything but the child. The new 
court has simply taken from the county 
court of Denver the jurisdiction: it has 
had for the last five years to try not only 
children but adults who violate laws for 
‘the protection of children, and also cases 
for the non-support of children. In a 
word every kind of case in which a 
child is involved will be tried in this 
court before the same judge and the 
same set of officers, avoiding the periods 
of rotation and the bringing in of differ- 
ent judges, a system that has caused con- 
siderable difficulty and some friction in 
some of the larger cities. The laws to 
be enforced in the new court will be: 
the school law, as to both parents and 
children; the contributory delinquent law ; 
the juvenile delinquent law; the child 


labor law; the law against the sale of 


liquor or tobacco to minors; the law for- 
bidding minors in saloons, wine rooms, 
or disreputable dives; the laws against 
cruelty to children; the laws against in- 
decent liberties with children; all the 
dependent laws as to both parent and 
child; the appointing of guardians for 
the person of the child; all cases of 
adoption, and every possible case that 
can concern a child, excepting their cus- 
tody in divorce cases and dealing with 
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their property, which latter has to be left 
to the probate court under our consti- 
tution. The probation system may be em- 
ployed in dealing with all offenders wheth- 
er children or adults in this new court. 
The rights of parents and citizens will be 
carefully safeguarded, and due process 
of law carefully observed. Parents will 
not be sent to jail or severely dealt with, 
unless it is-a most exasperating case. 
We shall go on the theory that parents 
and adults need help and wise direction 
just as much as the children. Most of 
the poor mothers brought to the court 
can be greatly helped, and this will be 
our object. But a vigorous campaign 
will be made against dive keepers, saloon 
keepers, wine room keepers and the pro- 
prietors of pool rooms and disreputable 
joints, which harbor and corrupt the 
youth of the community. 

We shall make a special,effort to reach 
the causes of crime. 

The court is equipped with three clerks 
and four paid probation officers. The 
clerk receives $2,000 per year and the 


deputies $1,200 per year. The chief 
probation officer receives $1,500 per 
year, and the deputies $1,200 per 
year. A court stenographer is provided 


for at $2,000 per year. The court ste- 
nographer came to the Juvenile Court 
two years ago as a red-headed, freckle 
faced boy, who wanted a job. He was 
sixteen last month. To-day he is one of 
the finest court stenographers in the state. 
Some time I am going to write a story 
about this boy, for I know I can write 
it without any danger of spoiling him. 

We expect to undertake some especial 
work for girls, for it is our belief that 
the girl problem is being neglected in 
the cities. Public trials will be avoided 
as much as possible, and it will be counted 
a crime to ever have any such trial of a 
girl’s case. 

We are looking forward with the 
greatest enthusiasm to the work that 
can be done with this efficient court and 
efficient force of officers. The first ses- 
sion will be held the first week in 


. September and I have resigned the 
County Court and have been duly ap- 


pointed judge of the new court until the 
next election in November, 1908, when 
I shall be a candidate for the place. 


Ogden Park, where 4,000 spectators witnessed THE 
the games held the closing day of the 
National Playground Meeting 
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FOLK GAMES AT OGDEN PARK. 
Chicago Kindergartners Led by Miss Mari Hofer 


How They Played at Chicago 


Graham Romeyn Taylor 


Everybody played. It was a conven- 
tion on play—and it did the thing it 
talked about. From first to last, the 
play spirit was ascendant. It sparkled 
and bubbled through two days of ses- 
sions, rippled merrily through every pa- 
per and address, eddied in and out 
among delegates and audiences, and 
surged forth in one great stream of en- 
thusiasm on the final day, June 22, upon 
which was held the first annual festival 
of play and sport held in connection with 
the first annual convention of the Play- 
ground Association of America. 

There wasn’t a minute when the play 
spirit even took a rest. It romped in 
at the Thursday night session when 
President Frederick Greeley, of the 
playground of Chicago, introduced “our 
playmates,” Miss Jane Addams, Joseph 
Lee and Dr. Luther H. Gulick. Anda it 
romped boisterously out late on Satur- 
day afternoon when a whole field of 
5,000 delegates, spectators and festival 
participants played tag with a thunder- 
storm. Between times it flashed out wit- 
tily, as when, at the close of Mr. Lee’s 
address, Mr. Greeley gravely declared 
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“that was the easiest Boston speech I 
ever listened to. Why, as a Chicagoan 
I am proud to say that I could spell 
nearly every word.” Now and then it 
seemed to spread contagiously as when 
it gleefully pushed President Gulick of 
the national association, Dr. Sargent of 
Harvard University, and a dozen other 
official dignitaries (if such there be!) 
of the National or Chicago Playground 
Associations, all into the swimming pool 
of Sherman Park. Through personal 
experience they can now bear testimony 
that Chicago’s municipal swimming 
pools have water as clear and.clean as 
her streets and sky are dirty, that her 
municipal free bathing suits will fit a 
variety of sizes and shapes, and that her 
unterrified democracy is no longer “the 
great unwashed.” 

The play spirit captivated everyone. 
Some felt everyone should be playing 
all the time, and Dwight H. Perkins, as 
he cast his eye around the play festival 
field, said the only trouble on his soul 
was that he and some four thousand 
others were spectators. “There ought 
not to be any,” he declared, “every one 
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THE 
Hats and Lunches Guarded by “the Colors’? While the Children Sing and Play. 


of us ought to get into the game some- 
where.” And the members of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Chicago as- 
sociation registered a mental commient 
that perhaps someone was not very far 
wrong who had jocularly suggested that 
“the executive committee ought to be 
on the program for a stunt.” If hard 
work deserves the reward of play they 
certainly were entitled to several stunts. 

Play, according to students of it, 
means not only a good’ time, but from 
the child’s point of view it 1s serious 
business; moreover it has vital signifi- 
cance in educational development. So 
with the first playground convention and 
play festival. It was the first opportun- 
ity on a national scale for playground 
people to gain pleasure and inspiration 
through meeting each other for ex- 
change of thought and experience; it 
seriously grappled with the problems 
of playground aims and methods; but 
above all, the occasion had for the coun- 
try at large a far greater significance in 
an educational way than any of us‘can 
yet appreciate. It marks the transition 
of playground activity from a :nore or 
less sporadic and disconnected series of 
efforts in our larger cities to a firmly es- 
tablished and well organized national 
movement. 

The papers and addresses were of the 
highest value. Their significance and 
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suggestiveness may. readily be gathered 
by reference to other pages. The pub- 
lication of them in this issue of CHARI- 
TIES AND THE CoMMONS makes it un- 
necessary in this article to indicate the 
salient points and the general trend of 
recent playground development as 
brought out by the speakers. The topics 
ranged from intimate consideration of 
playground method and administration, 
to the broad relation between the play- 
ground movement and other efforts for 
a better citizenship and a better com- 
munity life. Both these lines were ably 
discussed by leaders nationally promi- 
nent not only in the playground move- 
ment but in all the allied efforts. 

The purpose, therefore, of this article, 
is to set forth something of the signifi- 
cance of the whole occasion and describe 
the play festival—if indeed the accom- 
panying illustrations need supplementary 
text. 

First of all, who were these 200 
“playmates” that gathered from thirty 


cities. They represented all the ele- 
ments working together for play- 
grounds. There were playground su- 


pervisors and directors, park superin- 
tendents and commissioners, school 
teachers, principals, and board members, 
settlement folk, active workers in local 
playground’ associations, Y. M. C. A. 
physical directors, and every sort of vol- 


GRACE AND COMFORT. 


One Hundred Gymnasium Girls Wear Bloomers Without Self-Consciousness. 


unteer in the propaganda. This an- 
nual convention means that no longer 
will playground people be restricted in 
their acquaintance with men and meas- 
ures to such cities as they can manage 
to visit. The national gathering once a 
vear will prove a rallying place for all 
to come together in the common cause. 

More significant still was the fact that 
many cities acted upon President Roose- 
velt’s suggestion that official delega- 
tions be sent to Chicago to “gain in- 
spiration from this meeting, and to see 
the magnificent system that Chicago has 
erected in its South Park section—one 
of the most notable civic achievements 
of any American city.” From New 
York, and Detroit, and Los Angeles, and 
Omaha, and from other cities scattered 
along and on both sides of this 
line across the continent came _ these 
municipal representatives appointed 
by the various mayors, with their ex- 
penses in some instances defrayed by 
appropriations from the city councils. 
The official reports which these dele- 
gates will make to their home author- 
ities should prove the strongest sort of 
impetus to playground sentiment among 
the men who are in position to turn 
dreams into realities. And in order 
that these reports might show how one 
municipality accomplished this, each 
delegation was given photographs de- 
picting the playgrounds and recreation 
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centers of the Chicago South Park sys- 
tem—the real attraction which brought 
the national association to Chicago for 
its first convention. 

Armed with statistics of the South 
Park Board, showing the expenditure 
of $6,500,000 during the last four years 


‘on ten recreation centers—with $3,000,- 


000 additional recently voted; main- 
tenance cost of $30,000 annually for 
each center; all of this justified by an 
attendance last year of more than five 
millions; and with the knowledge that 
on the west and north sides Chicago has 
authorized $1,500,000 for similar facil- 
ities, these delegates took home most ef- 
fective playground ammunition which 
will not miss fire when charged with the 
enthusiasm that seemed to grip every- 
one at Chicago. And although the 
splendid scale of the Chicago system 
drew forth some notes of discourage- 
ment from _ representatives of cities 
where yet it takes the utmost struggle 
to secure the most meagre appropria- 
tions, it should be remembered that Chi- 
cago’s playground movement dates only 
from the nineties when the start was 
made with a few vacant lots and school 
yards—the equipment being barely 
more than a pile of paving blocks. 
For Chicago the occasion was only 
less significant than for the nation. It 
proclaimed convincingly to the whole 
country that the city which has made 


A GAMH OF VOLLEY BALL. 
One Hundred Playground Girls in Friendly Contest. 


its reputation by killing hogs has awak- 
ened to the fact that manufacturing 
good and sturdy citizenship is even more 
important. It brought to Chicago 
knowledge and inspiration from men 
and women who typify the finest spirit 
of the land. And it gave the city a 
chance to stand off and take a look at 
itself{—to see the glory of its playground 
achievement, and to cast its eye over 
to the most densely crowded portions 
on the west and north sides which as 
yet have made only a feeble start at 
providing recreation centers. 

For the first time to. thousands of 
Chicagoans there dawned the vision of 
the city that is to be, that recognizes 
people and human needs transcendent 
over things and mere means of exist- 
ence. In all the splendid equipment of 
the recreation centers with their swim- 
ming pools, their out door and indoor 
gymnasiums, their halls and club rooms, 
it was not the fineness of these facili- 
ties, that impressed so much as the 
glimpses of the social spirit that one 
day will permeate the commingled na- 
tionalities and classes which in the mod- 
ern industrial city now crowd and 
jostle each other. 

Chicago forgot its commercialism. 
The tense and earnest onrush of its life 
paused for the brief space of one day 
in one corner of its great throbbing 
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hulk. Strained energies forgot the 
monotonous grind of doing this much 
labor in return for that much toward 
daily subsistence. Everyone joined in 
and did his share—for what? Why, 
just for the fun of doing it. In the 
great play festival the city seemed to 
enjoy the sensation of living and feeling 
its physical power. It stretched forth 
its myriad muscle—not to accomplish 
this or that result of toil—but just to 
see it move, how its suppleness and 
strength acted, how all its parts inter- 
played, and how it adapted itself to this 
condition or that particular end. 

The completeness with which the in- 
dividual and commercial point of view 
was eliminated became. manifest in 
every game and play. There was no 
prize. There was not even the thought 
of individual glory. The action of each 
one seemed directed solely to help make 
the group action be what it should. This 
was true throughout the whole day—in 
the little children’s games and relay 
races, the classic and gymnastic dancing, 
the athletic events, the folk games and 
the national dances by the older people. 
Loyalty to the group, the neighborhood, 
the playground or recreation center, 
dominated. 

The day and the place alone were in- 
spiring. Ogden Park with its sixty 
acres was resplendent in June foliage 


SWEDISH DANCES. 
Pretty Figures by Members of the Philochoros Society. 


and sweeping lawns. The recreation 
building of red brick (all the other rec- 
reation buildings are of concrete) with 
a red tile roof, seemed to take on an 
especial air of hospitality to fit the oc- 
casion. From the tall pole in front a 
great American flag snapped exhilarat- 
ingly in the brisk south breeze as if 
proud to preside over the events of the 
day. In playful anticipation the wave- 
lets danced and sparkled on the lagoon 
which extended across the background. 
The gently sloping greensward stretch- 
ed out in quiet and unbroken content- 
ment, despite the lugubrious point of 
view of one irrepressible in a troop of 
kindergarten children, who whispered 
as we marched across the squares of some 
. newly laid turf, “Sh! we’re walking on 
the dead.” 

All at once, from within the hollow 
square of 4,000 spectators came stirring 
strains from the brass band, and the 
children entered in grand march or- 
der,—the effect bordering on the thrill- 
ing.. These 300 kindergarten children 
from public schools and social settle- 
ments broke up into nine circles. and 
played their marching, singing and cir- 
cle games such as looby-loo, soldier 
boy, round and round the village, weav- 
ing game, here we go over the green 
grass, etc. 

Schoolyard games came next, 
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and 


they were demonstrated by eight groups 
of children representing the successive 
grades of the normal and _ practice 
schools. Grade 1 played did you ever 
see a lassie and circle tag; grade 2, cat 
and mouse, and drop the handkerchief; 
grade 3, come along and relay flag 
race; grade 4, three deep, and darn the 
stockings; grade 5, pass ball; grades 6 
and 7, kick ball, tag ball, and walking 
relay race; grade 8, dodge ball. 

The gymnastic dancing by girls from 
the classes of Miss Mary Wood Hin- 
man, Chicago, showed what an effective 
hold rhythm has upon the average mor- 
tal, for an amazing number of uncon- 
sciously nodding heads and tapping feet 
among the spectators kept beat with the 
dancers. These dances were national in 
character. The lilt—Irish, Highland fling 
—Scottish; Dublin jig—Irish;  sailor’s 
horn pipe—English; Sampson’s clog— 
Negro, and two beautiful Spanish 
dances. Daintiness and grace in stat- 
lier measure characterized the classic 
dancing by students of the Chicago 
Teachers College, who were conducted 
by Mrs. Laura Sanborn Sargent. 

Folk games were played by thirty 
Chicago kindergarten teachers under 
the leadership of Miss Mari Ruef Ho- 
fer, of Columbia University, New York. 
In contrast to the dancing, these took 
place, not upon the great wooden plat- 


ANOTHER SWEDISH DANCE. 
Chicago Philochoros Society 


form but on the grass, in accordance 
with traditional custom. They were in 
four groups: meadow and May games: 
twining the wreath—German; Swiss 
May game, Danish ring game. Gym- 
nastic games: heel clappings—Swedish 
blecking ; sandal dance—Russian. Social 
ring games: I took a walk one evening— 
English; I see you, I see you; mountain 
march—Norwegian. Guild games: shoe- 
maker—Danish; tailor—Swedish;_ har- 
vest—Swedish. 

The afternoon was given over to 
playground games, national dances, and 
a demonstration of the dances, games, 
gymnastics and athletic events from the 
regular work of the South Park recre- 
ation centers. The ten municipal play- 
grounds, maintained by the Special Park 
Commission and superintended by Theo- 
dore Gross, were represented by groups 
from each, such characteristic activities 
being shown as circle swings, athletic 
slides, hurdle and comical races, high 
jumping and stick wrestling. 

The recreation center gymnasiums 
and playgrounds, under the direction of 
E. B. De Groot, were able through 
more extensive scope and equipment, to 
show greater variety. Such games were 
played as: long ball, by 100 boys; vol- 
ley ball, by 100 girls; hunter, dangerous 
neighbor, playground socker football, 
punchball, black and white, by boys; and 
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Displays Its National Steps. 


dodge ball, bear and keeper, battle ball, 
and playground cricket three deep, by 
girls. There were relay races and the 
ordinary athletic events as well. 

A Dutch dance by girls from Hamil- 
ton Park aroused the greatest enthu- 
siasm. In costume, with clumsy wooden 
shoes, tied on in any way to make them 
stay, they circled around the platform 
to the tune of The Dutch Company with 
the thunderous accompaniment of the 
wooden shoes clattering to the floor in 
unison. Quite as popular, also, was the 
Inverness reel in which eighty girls took 
part to the strains of a bagpipe played 
by a real Scotch piper in kilts. One 
of the most beautiful events of the day 
was the Indian club swinging by 100 
girls from Sherman Park, to a dramatic 
feature of whose participation allusion 
is made in a later photograph. Suffice 
to say in this connection, however, that 
a comment was frequently made by 
many out of town delegates upon the 
large numbers of women and girls who 
took part not only in the play festival, 
but in the regular work of the gym- 
nasiums. Their appearance on the plat- 
form, sensibly dressed in bloomers, and 
without any evidence of self conscious- 
ness, drew forth oft repeated remarks 
upon the difficulty experienced in other 
cities in thus enlisting the interest and 
participation of women and girls. 
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LITHUANIAN SONG AND DANCHB. 


Immigrants Newly Arrived in Chicago Show Native Grace. 


In many respects the most interesting 
part of the day’s program was the na- 
tional dances. The most complete and 
finished performance in this line was 
by the Chicago Philochoros Society, 
Swedish, whose members, arrayed in 
costume as indicated in the illustrations, 
‘danced the hambo, per o’ bongta 
(wooden shoe dance), and skralat—all 
Swedish. To music by two fiddlers 
from their own number, they went 
through the figures with beautiful pre- 
cision. Great amusement was caused by 
the dance in which a maid and a man 
pantomimed the tribulations and happy 
outcome of courtship. 

A. most significant contrast, typifying 
the democratic spirit of the day was af- 
forded by the Bohemian and Lithuanian 
national dances. The Bohemian be- 
seda was shown by sixteen couples from 
the Beseda Woman’s Club which is com- 
posed of well-to-do and fashionable Bo- 
hemians. The Lithuanian peasant 
dances, on the other hand, were given 
by recently arrived immigrants who 
have settled in the neighborhood of 
Fellowship. House social settlement, 
through whose co-operation they ap- 
peared on the program. The quaint- 
ness of their dance and costumes was 
accentuated by the peasant song which 
they chanted without instrumental ac- 
companiment. 
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The great variety and sustained inter- 
est in the program of this wonderfully 
successful play festival, as well as the 
precision with which it was carried 
through, was due entirely to the careful 
preparations, the enlistment of co- 
operation, the large vision, and the quick 
and resourceful thought and work of 
Miss Amalie Hofer, director of the 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Kindergarten Train- 
ing School at Chicago Commons, and 
Edward B. DeGroot, Director of the 
Department of Gymnastics and Ath- 
letics, South Park System. Upon these 
two the responsibility rested. Their 
praises have not yet ceased to be sound- 
ed by delegates as well as by their fellow 
workers. The success of their work re- 
flects honor upon the Playground Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, which had the im- 
portant duty of arranging for and en- 
tertaining the national convention. 

The significance of the play festival 
lies in a proper understanding of its 
purpose. This was recently so well ex- 
pressed to the writer by Dr. Myron 
Scudder, of the New Paltz, N. Y., Nor- 
mal School, who was himself a speaker 
and delegate to the convention, that his 
words are here quoted. 


Some were doubtless disappointed at its 
formality, but this could be the case only 
with those who failed to grasp the situa- 
tion. It was not intended as a great field 


THE BESEDA. 
Sixteen Bohemian Couples in National Dances. 


day or play picnic for the children and 
others who took part. It was a show oc- 
casion. Its purpose was instruction rather 
than amusement. It was a dramatization 
rather than actual play, and in this respect 
it was an extraordinary success. It was an 
epitome of a course, or indeed of several 
courses, of play activities, and not a model 
of what a play day for children and adults 
should be. Under the circumstances it was 
inevitable that spontaneity and _ initiative 
had to be subordinated. People looking on 
could not get an idea of what a day of 
real, spontaneous, supervised play is like; 
it was not intended that they should. What 
they did see was a marvellous exhibition 
of typical activities, which might be called 
the basic activities of play, which, if we 
may use a biological expression, need only 
to be “crossed” with initiative and spon- 
taneity to become true play. This aspect 
of that great day should be borne in mind, 
otherwise its value would be appreciated 
only in part. : 


This point of view is also shared by 
President’ Henry G. Foreman of the 
South Park Commission, to whom more 
than to any one else is due the honor of 
having given Chicago her magnificent 
system of recreation centers. He laid 
emphasis on the fact that “the festival 
itself was no indication of the efficiency 
of a playground system or work. It is 
the character of work that is done in 
each playground each day that counts.” 

President Foreman and those asso- 
ciated with him in the administration of 
the recreation centers should take great 
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satisfaction not only in the enthusiastic 
admiration which the delegates ex- 
pressed for the recreation centers, but 
also in the fact that the facilities and 
play program provided are in accord- 
ance with the progressive thought of 
the leaders from other cities. 

The feature of the festival that most 


impressed Joseph Lee was the dancing. 

I can still feel in my spine the spirit and 
speed of the Highland dance to the bag- 
pipe by the girls. I wonder if the dancing 
as done in Chicago does not go a long way 
to solve the hitherto untouched problem of 
the girls over fourteen. Of course it must 
take lots of time of the teachers, but a 
result that so satisfies the rhythmic and 
generally festival instinct is well worth 
working for. 


Any description of the Chicago Play 
Festival would be hopelessly incomplete 
if it failed at least to mention the over- 
flowing cup of happiness which was 
measured out to those in Chicago who 
have worked for playgrounds early and 
late through nearly two decades. “To 
see Mary McDowell and Jane Addams, 
and all the rest of the settlement folk, 
as well as the members of the Special 
Park Commission so completely enjoy 
that day,” said one delegate, “you would 
think that the seventh heaven had sud- 
denly camped down in Chicago.” If 
such was the case, Chicago stands a 
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good chance of having an eighth and 
a whole succession of heavens beyond 
that, for the Playground Association of 
Chicago has already taken steps to con- 
duct one or two big festivals of play 
and sport every year. 

The heroic and hilarious wind up of 
the play festival has heretofore been in- 
dictated only by the 
statement that there 
was a thunderstorm. 
As if previously ‘ar-- 
ranged for the. oc- 
casion, a big black 
thundercloud put in 
its appearance to do 
its share in capping 
ine = clunax” vor, sa 
glorious day. For 
the ensuing storm not 
only brought out the 
quality of discipline 
that playground and 
gymnasium work in- 
stills, but served to 
throw everyone  to- 
gether for one last jol- 
lification. 

One hundred girls 
Ofen©) oodeniesrear k 
were on the plat- 
form swinging Indian 
clubs, their backs 
turned toward the ap- 
proaching tempest. 
The crowd of spec- 
tators began to show 
its distrust of na- 
ture’s intentions. at 
the sight of great 
whirlwinds full of 
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as the rolling black- 
ness began to. en- 
velop the scene. The exodus was al- 
ready under way for the recreation cen- 
ter building. The Indian club girls, 
however, did not even so much as turn 
the corners of their eyes toward the on- 
rushing storm. Nor did they quit, as 
Miss McDowell declared, “until it ac- 


tually slapped them on the back of their 
heads.” The impression upon the dele- 
gates and spectators, all of whom were 
in full flight, is typified by the expert- 
ence of Joseph Lee. “My last vision 
of the play festival,” said he, “was of 
the girls swinging Indian clubs while 
the rest of us were being blown off the 
field, with the dust, 
umbrellas and things, 
by the advance sec- 
tion .of the thun- 
derstorm. I can still 
see the _ unphazed 
rhythm of the clubs 
as against the lurid 
cloud of dust above 
and of straw hats and 
fleeing populace  be- 
low.” 

The recreation cen- 
ter was filled with 
refugees in various 
stages of dampness 
and ruffled attire. 
Delegates, spectators 
and festival partici- 
pants from the small- 
est kid to the leader 
of the brass band— 
all were jumbled to- 
gether in the social 
hall. And among 
them was President 
Foreman. “Just the 
(tire. or,,.22 4 lina 
celebration,’ he de- 
lared. The band lent 
its, -cornetistis sume 
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lips, and everyone else 
laughter and 
his smiling counten- 
ance. Thus appro- 
priately the first national festival of 
play and sport closed in a recreation 
center belonging to the whole commun- 
ity, with an impromptu and_ spontan- 
eous expression of the play spirit which 
we all hope and believe is to teach us 
how better to live and work together. 
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When the baby was learning to creep, 
she one day discovered the bottom step 
of the stairs leading to the upper story. 
The step interested her. Placing her 
hands upon it, she raised one foot. 
When this was safely on the higher 
‘level, she endeavored to raise the other 
foot. While she was doing this, she 
was followed by her anxious mother and 
doting father. The latter had brought 
a sofa pillow and had it ready, so that 
when the loss of balance came and the 
toddler rolled backward down the step, 
she was shocked and frightened, but in 
no way injured. She had learned the 
first lesson about climbing and falling. 

This policy of allowing children to 
learn by experience, but safeguarding 
the experience so that it shall not be dis- 
astrous, was pursued with the other 
children of that family. They spent 
their summers on the edge of a bluff 
about forty feet high, with the bank 
sloping down at an angle of forty de- 
grees. During the summer vacations, 
although the children had complete free- 
dom—swinging over the bluff on tree 
branches, going where they pleased 
down the bluff—not one of them, little 
or big, ever fell, because they had learn- 
ed the lesson of falling when they were 
small and in ways that did not bring 
disaster. 

- In a well-managed playground the 
children are treated in a similar way 
with reference to their experiences with 
one another. In addition to receiving 
the physical benefits that come from 
wholesome outdoor exercise and the in- 
tellectual benefits that come from useful 
constructive work, the little children 
playing on the sand pile learn funda- 
mental lessons in mutual rights. The 
older children learn lessons in the mu- 
tual relationships by sharing the use of 
swings, by having to play by the rules 
of the game. Later on, as they form in- 
to teams, they learn that self-sacrifice 
which is involved in the team game. 
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They learn that the social unit is larger 
than the individual unit, that individual 
victory is not as sweet_as the victory of 
the team, and that the most perfect self- 
realization is won by the most perfect 
sinking of one’s self in the welfare of 
the larger unit—the team. Thus the 
child learns to control himself in these 
increasingly complex relationships, and 
he learns to control himself because he 
is not externally controlled. 

It is true that there is in the play- 
ground a measurable degree of control 
—that kind of control which wards off 
disaster—as in the case of the baby 
learning to climb. There is that con- 
trol which prevents the older from en- 
croaching on the rights of the younger, 
which restrains the bully from encroach- 
ing on the rights of the weaker. But 
the control in a_ well-managed play- 
ground is largely of the mutual consent 
kind. It is that control which obtains 
throughout well regulated society—the 
control by public opinion, rather than the 
control of either force or fear. 

Play in itself is neither good nor bad. 
To sink one’s very soul in loyalty to the 
gang is in itself neither good nor bad. 
The gang may be a peril to the city, as 
indeed is the case in many cities. The 
gang of boys that grows up to be the 
political unit, bent merely upon serving 
itself, possessing a power which mutual 
loyalty alone can give, is thereby enabled 
to exploit others for its own advantage 
in a way that is most vicious. My point 
is that these mutual relationships have 
an ethical effect. This effect may be 
toward evil and it may be toward good; 
but the ethical nature in itself is pri- 
marily related to self-control and to free- 
dom. 

In some institutions of learning the 
traditions of athletics are such as to 
tolerate, and even to approve of conduct 
and of ways of playing, which in other 
institutions are utterly condemned. The 
boy going through one institution will 
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come out having ideals with reference 
to athletics and other things, which have 
been shaped toward good—or toward 
evil in the other case. Hence the sig- 
nificance of having playgrounds and 
play organizations, including school ath- 
letic organizations, in which the ideals 
presented shall make for good social re- 
lationships, that frown on the bully, that 
exclude the person who is merely self- 
ish, that approve of the person who is 
courteous as well as strong and quick— 
organizations where honesty is recog- 
nized and fair play is generally accorded. 
Anti-ethical play is worse than no play 
at all. 
cities and our children need. They need 
the kind of play that makes for whole- 
some moral and ethical life, the play 
that makes for those relationships be- 
tween individuals that will be true to the 
adult ideals which belong, and should 
belong, to the community. 

There is real freedom on the play- 
ground, because the child must either 
play by the rules, or be shut out by his 
playmates or those in charge. In this 
respect the playground is unique. The 
child is not free to leave school as he 
pleases. He cannot leave his home as 
he pleases. Of cotrse, within the lim- 
itations of the school and the home there 
_are varying degrees of freedom, but es- 
sentially and at bottom there is and 
must be authority. I am not decrying 
authority: it is necessary. But I am 
saying that in addition to authority 
there must be an opportunity in the life 
of the child for the development of those 
qualities which depend upon and which 
are developed only under conditions of 
freedom. This kind of control which 
people exert upon one another is, to be 
sure, external control—and external 
control, we have said, does not develop 
morality ; but this external control of the 
playground differs from the control of 
the home or the school in this respect: 
the child is free to leave it if he chooses. 
If a boy does not want to play ball in 
the way that satisfies his comrades, he 
can get out; he is free. Hence, if he 
stays, controlling his temper and play- 
ing according to the fair ideal of his 
playmates, there is a kind of self-control 
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that is not exercised either in the school 
or in the home, where authority is fun- 
damental. 

The school and the home must teach 
obedience as a primary virtue. Obedi- 
ence is increasingly necessary wherever 
large masses of persons come together. 
This is perhaps nowhere better shown 
than at a fire in a school building. Dur- 
ing,the past years there have been sev- 
eral fires in New York city schools, but 
in not one has there been loss of life. 
In not one has a class been stampeded ; 
not a single teacher has fainted or 
screamed or left her post. In these 
fires (which might otherwise have re- 
sulted in great loss of life) the children 
have stood quietly in their places—al- 
though in some instances the rooms 
were filled with smoke—till the order 
came for them to go, when they moved 
rapidly, quietly, in step, down the pre- 
cise way which they were told to go. 
Nothing but plain, straight obedience 
can meet situations such as these—obe- 
dience to authority, immediate, prompt, 
and all-inclusive. 

The child must progress through the 
grades step by step. It is not his to 
say when he will study geography and 
when history or mathematics. These 
things cannot be left to him. It is not 
his to determine what shall be the school 
hours, the school vacations. These 
must be settled by persons of far larger 
viewpoint than he possesses. In a 
measure the school may be organized so 
that a certain degree of co-operation is 
secured from the pupils, as in the school 
city; but the fundamental questions of 
school administration are not for the pu- 
pil to decide, and we need not blind our- 
selves to the fact that the school must 
be fundamentally and essentially a mon- 
archy ; and that it does, should, and must 
develop primarily the qualities of obedi- 
ence. 

In view of the changing conditions 
that now obtain, it is a little difficult to 
discuss the question of obedience in re- 
lation to the home. But even under 
the present conditions it is perhaps safe 
to say that except in so far as there is 
obedience to some authority in the home, 
there is no true home. 
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Thus the two great institutions that 
have to deal with children—the school 
and the home—rest primarily upon the 
development of the qualities of obedi- 
ence. The playground alone affords to 
children the one great opportunity for 
cultivating those qualities that grow out 
of meeting others of like kind under 
conditions of freedom; it develops pro- 
gressively, from babyhood on, that sense 
of human relationships which is basal 
to wholesome living. Thus the play- 
ground is our great ethical laboratory. 

Where there is no freedom, there can 
be no _ self-control. The man whose 
limbs are shackled cannot control them. 
The man whose mind is shackled, can- 
not control his mind. The person who 
is compelled by force or fear, so that he 
is not free, has no self-control. The 
control of one’s self is absolutely based 
upon having the freedom to control 
one’s self—a freedom to do wrong, as 
well as right. So self-control of this 
higher type is primarily developed un- 
der the conditions of the playground, 
rather than under the conditions of the 
school and the home. 

I spoke of that experience which the 
baby had in learning her early steps—the 
process of avoiding tumbles. She 
learned by doing. This is one of the 
fundamental words of the new educa- 
tion, and it has now come to be applied 
practically to all the subjects of the 
school curriculum. The child learns to 
read by reading. He learns to write by 
writing. He learns arithmetic by add- 
ing, subtracting, multiplying, and divid- 
ing. He learns his physics by making 
experiments. He learns his chemistry in 
the laboratory. He learns his botany out 
of doors, rather than from books alone. 
He learns his geography primarily by 
studying the school and the school room, 
its environments, and then the city. He 
thus learns to read maps, and he under- 
stands things as you and I did not un- 
derstand them at his age at all. 

Ethics alone seem to be regarded as 
the exception. We apparently still 
think that we can develop the power of 
self-control without giving people free- 
dom, that we can develop ethical power 
by merely telling about it, sermonizing 
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about it. We still think that we can 
cultivate obedience to such an extent 
that it shall balance over and become 
self-control; and yet we know that twen- 
ty years in prison, where the most per- 
fectly enforced routine of living is se- 
cured, does not develop in the individual 
that high degree of self-control which 
such perfect obedience would suggest. 
The perfect obedience which the seamen 
on our men-of-war maintain during 
their ocean trips, where they rise on the 
minute, eat, work, play, attend divine 
worship regularly, all according to well- 
regulated schedules, does not so estab- 
lish within them that perfect self-control 
which will keep them from license on 
receiving shore leave in Yokohama, as I 
have seen. The seaman has not had 
liberty; so his freedom is. not freedom, 
but license—something which kills itself. 

Time and again I have seen young 
men who had been cared for so assidu- 
ously by their parents as never even to 
choose their gloves, shirts, or neckties 
for themselves, whose funds had been 
so carefully administered for them that 
they themselves had no responsibility or 
freedom. They had perhaps been given 
small allowances to do with as they 
pleased, but all their essential needs were 
met. They never learned the value of 
money by having to earn it. They never 
learned the value of things by having 
to go without them. They never learn- 
ed the necessity of control by having 
freedom and thus learning by experi- 
ence—small tumbles. And when these 
young men went to college and were 
given an allowance which should cover 
all their needs, they suddenly had an 
extent of freedom thrust upon them for 
which they were totally unprepared. It 
was just as if a baby had been compelled 
to wait with reference to controlling her 
bodily movements, so that she never fell 
or never even had feelings of falling, 
until she was pretty well grown—until 
her desires were such as to lead her to 
climb to high things. She certainly 
would learn at some time the meaning 
of the fall, but at this later time the 
meaning might be disastrous; it might 
result fatally. So with these college 
boys. The expensiveness of learning 
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freedom after one is well grown consists 
in the fact that the experiments involved 
are so large. The risks are so much 
greater that disaster, rather than success, 
is often gained thereby. 

The development of the ethical social 
self must begin as soon as the child is 
old enough to have relations to other 
children of his own age, and it must con- 
tinue as long as human life continues. 

The relation of this to democracy is 
possibly already evident. [I venture, 
however, to suggest some definite appli- 
cations. During our age we are wit- 
nessing an unparalleled development of 
commerce. Science in all its branches 
is progressing by leaps and bounds. The 
number of journals and books issued in 
the name of science has not only en- 
tirely passed beyond the capacity of Ba- 
con’s ideal, but the specialist in a single 
field—in a sub-section of the field of 
physiology—cannot hope to keep up 
with the researches published in this line. 
So to know what is going on even in this 
one subject, one must take a section of 
a section of one science. The humani- 
tarian developments of our times are 
unique and extraordinary. Our char- 
ity organization societies, the develop- 
ment of our hospitals, the wonderful 
“first aid” work that is going on in the 
armies of the world, the relief work for 
children, the societies for improving the 
condition of the poor, the societies for 
sending destitute children to the coun- 
try in summer—these are working in 
great numbers and with unprecedented 
efficiency. This is an era of popular 
education. Never before has such a 
large percentage of the population been 
in schools. Lectures for adults on im- 
proving _ subjects, correspondence 
schools, colleges, public schools, private 
schools—all mark a wave of interest in 
education that is new in the history of 
the world. 

3ut we see also an unparalleled ex- 
ploitation of the many by the few, with 
oftentimes a disregard for law. And 
further we see a tendency for popular, 
unthinking, uncontrolled: action, which is 
seen in its worst form in the lynch mobs. 
Both of these tendencies are fatal to the 
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permanent life of a democracy. These, 
it seems to me, are the two greatest dan- 
gers of our times—the exploitation of 
the many by the few and uncontrolled 
public action. 

I do not mean that either of these rests 
upon the development of any new feel- 
ings in mankind, or upon the develop- 
ment of new intellectual or other powers. 
It simply appears that new opportunities 
have been given to old powers and that 
these enlarged opportunities consist in 
the nature of the material development 
which is now going on in the world. 
For example, the application of steam to 
transportation on land, railroads; to 
transportation on water, steam vessels ; 
to printing; to all kinds of manufactures ; 
construction, building, machine making, 
and the like, has made the modern city 
not only possible, but necessary. The 
modern city with its development of ma- 
chinery places the emphasis upon elabora- 
tion, rather than upon the production of 
raw materials. We are no longer, and 
can never be again, a farming, fishing, 
mining people. We must work where 
large numbers can get together quickly, 
where commodities can be exchanged 
rapidly, where goods can be carried from 
one part to the other easily, where inter- 
communication can be prompt, economic- 
al, and efficient. 

Steam and electricity have tied the 
world together. They have made spec- 
ialization inevitable, because they have 
created so many more things that need to 
be done. And thus has been vastly in- 
creased, not only the mutual interdepend- 
ence of all people, but of all the peoples. 
It is not only true that the honesty of the 
banker in a community affects the wel- 
fare of the other people.in that commu- 
nity; it is also true that the welfare of 
the farmer who supplies the milk, 
the butcher who furnishes the meat, 
the school teacher who - teaches the 
children, the city official—all these 
involve the welfare, or the reverse, 
of all thes rests sin. that community. 
Communities are also mutually interde- 
pendent. A calamity to our great wheat- 
fields in the West would be a calamity 
for New York city, although we have no 
wheatfields. A calamity in New York 
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would be a calamity to the wheatgrowers 
of the West,—and wider even, a calamity 
to the wheatgrowers of America would 
be a calamity to the breadeaters of the 
world. The mutual interdependence of 
all people has been increased, and it ‘is 
this interdependence that has given op- 
portunities for the great exploitation of 
the many by the few. This exploitation 
is in itself neither good nor evil. It may 
result in vast benefits to the community, 
as well as in benefits to those in control. 
The reverse may be true, but usually the 
two effects are mixed. Soa it is not any 
new human power that has produced 
these great dangers. They are due to the 
development of our material civilization, 
which has given opportunity for old 
power to show itself in new forms. 

This interdependence has also render- 
ed many things socially significant which 
in former, days were largely individual- 
istic. For instance, years ago, when our 
forefathers lived in small families, the 
disposal of refuse was apparently a mat- 
ter which affected the health of that in- 
dividual family alone; other families 
lived far enough away so as not to be 
affected. The making of clothing by the 
family was not of social significance to 
the whole community as it is now. Now 
clothing made in a home where there is 
scarlet fever is a menace to the entire 
community. A single case of typhoid in 
a family living upon a stream may now 
result, and has resulted, in thousands of 
deaths in communities supplied with 
water from the same stream. This is 
possible only under conditions of water 
supply as developed during city life. It 
is now a crime—which I understand is 
punishable by law—to erect a wooden 
building within certain congested districts 
of large cities, because a wooden build- 
ing is apt to burn, thus proving a menace 
to other structures. In the old days when 
buildings stood isolated, it was a matter 
of individual. choice what materials 
should be used in construction. 

So we see that in the matter of un- 
thinking, uncontrolled action, it is not 
that we are less thoughtful and less con- 
trolled than in former days, but that we 
have suddenly had thrown upon us the 
need of self-control and thoughtfulness in 
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a very large number of new directions. 
Conscience is growing as it has always 
grown, but the last century has seen 
thrust upon it a set of fresh burdens of 
an extent, complexity, and character that 
have been unprecedented. 

These new needs must be and are be- 
ing met by changes in the direction of 
the development of conscience. Not 
that anything new in the nature of the 
conscience itself is being evolved, but 
fresh subjects are being brought within its 
consciousness, fresh applications are be- 
ing made of self-control. I refer to that 
self-control which is related to the very 
wide extension of the effects of one’s 
acts as compared with former days. 

That system of ethics, and the con- 


_ science that went with it, which was 


satished by the ideal of “visiting the 
fatherless and the widows and keeping 
one’s self unspotted from the world,” 
has passed. It is not enough to help the 
unfortunate of our immediate environ- 
ment; the unit has enormously enlarged, 
until it embraces the whole community. 
Conscience is developing in civic direc- 
tions and in corporate directions. We 
have not yet developed citizens in great 
numbers who possess a civic conscience, 
but we have some and more are coming. 
The last decade has seen an enormous 
development in the sensitiveness of con- 
science to corporate activity, and it is 
not too much to say that the conscience 
of our leading men is sensitive to corpo- 
rate activities in a way that it was not 
ten years ago. It is no longer sufficient 
for a man to lead a personally blameless 
life in order to be socially esteemed in 
the community. His corporate life must 
not only be free from evil, but must have 
in it positive social good. It is no longer 
enough to pray and to work in accord- 
ance with the spirit of this plea: “Oh 
Lord, bless me and my wife, my son 
John, and his wife—we four and no 
more ;” because these four are so bound 
‘up with all the rest of the community 
that it is impossible to single them out 
either for good or evil. What affects 
them affects the rest. We stand or fall 
together. 

These multiplex ties, the very ones 
that bind us in modern society, are the 
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sources of a freedom that expands and 
gives us new power. We may have 
either slavery or freedom—depending 
upon the kind of people we are in our 
consciences. If we can use freedom, we 
keep it: If we cannot use freedom, it 
turns into license and into slavery—not 
through the exercise of any external 
power, but in the nature of the case. 

The necessity of self-control and cor- 
porate and civic conscience in a self- 
governed people may be illustrated by 
any number of historical cases. The 
failure of Liberia is an instance to the 
point. Here was a community built up 
of slaves who had grown up under con- 
ditions of autocratic control, who had not 
developed the power of using freedom, 
who had not evolved those social consci- 
ences, that kind of personal control which 
looks to the whole community for its 
effects. 
absence of ideals, but because there were 
not in the community enough persons 
who were used to being free. 

The story of the forty years’ sojourn 
of the Jews in the Wilderness may not 
be literally true; it is, however, morally 
true. This group of former slaves had 
to be kept on the march, under the rigor- 
ous hygienic conditions of wilderness life 
for one whole generation, until there 
could arise a new generation that had 
been brought up under conditions of 
freedom. Then there was a measurable 
degree of self-control, and the develop- 
ment of property and higher social con- 
ditions could and did arise. 

The difficulties that obtain in Russia 
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to-day seem to be partly at least due to 
the absence of a sufficient number of per- 
sons who have learned the first lessons 
of freedom in childhood. There is no | 
lack of passionate devotion; there is a 
lack of social control. Peoples of the 
world have certainly failed from many 
different causes, but prominent among 
them is their misuse of free time, that is, 
the time of their freedom—the misuse of 
that which gives the opportunity for the 
very highest development of the indi- 
vidual. 

Democracy must thus provide not only 
a seat and instruction for every child, in 
the school, but also play and good play 
traditions for every child, in a play- 
ground. Without the development of 
these social instincts, without the growing 
of the social conscience—which has its 
roots in the early activities of the play- 
ground—we cannot expect adults to pos- 
sess those higher feelings which rest up- 
on the earlier social virtues developed 
during childhood. The sandpile for the 
small child, the playground for the mid- 
dle-sized child, the athletic field for the 
boy, folk dancing and social ceremonial 
life for the boy and the girl in the teens, 
wholesome means of social relationships 
during adult life—these are fundamental 
conditions without which democracy can- 
not continue, because upon them rests 
the development of that seif-control 
which is related to an appreciation of 
the needs of the rest of the group and of 
the corporate conscience, which is ren- 
dered necessary by the complex interde- 
pendence of modern life. 
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If you are asked to a party at which, 
for instance, the host is at home to his 
friends and contemporaries, with their 
chaperons, on the occasion of his sec- 
ond birthday, you may very possibly be 
struck by the sublime unconsciousness 
of each other’s presence manifested by 
the greater part of the guests. A child 
may in an abstracted way take a doll 


or a block away from another, or crawl 
over him in his progress toward some 
desired object; but except for such in- 
cidental and purely physical contact 
each member of the company will as 
a rule carry on his own pursuits without 
reference to any of the rest. 

In another direction, however, the so- 
cial faculties of a child of two years old 
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are very much alive. You see one of 
these same children playing with his 
mother and you will find that there is 
hardly any sort of spiritual communica- 
tion, any expression of mutual sympa- 
thy or confidence, any shade or inci- 
dence of joke or challenge or repartee, 
that the child does not fully enter into 
and understand. Indeed the essence of 
conversation, the true meeting of minds, 
precedes the ability to talk and is the 
cause, not the result of it. The first 
great social achievement of establishing 
mutual intercourse and mutual under- 
standing between two human beings is 
accomplished through the medium of the 
mother play. 

Somewhere between the ages of two 
and three the social instinct begins to 
affect the relations of children to each 
other. Their dolls will form a visiting 
acquaintance. They will be fond of all 
the games in which they stand in a circle 
like “ring around a rosy,” and will take 
naturally to the kindergarten games in 
which that form is used. I think in 
these ring games there is the feeling 
not only of Jimmie and Tommie and 
Sally Ann, all of whom you can see 
there and who can all see you, but also 
of the circle as a whole. There is a 
feeling of personal loss, resulting in an 
impulse to heal the breach, when the 
ring is broken at any point, and a sense 
of imperfection, with a similar reaction, 
when one side of it gets bumped in. 

At this same period—between the 
ages of two and six—the sense of mem- 
bership in the family is made more real 
and definite through dramatic play. The 
child seems driven by an instinctive in- 
terest to find out what this business of 
being a mother, a father, or a nurse is 
like; and his way of investigating the 
matter is the way of all true sociologi- 
cal research, that of putting yourself in 
the place of the subject to be studied. 
After actually being a mother for a 
whole morning, prescribing for the chil- 
dren their times and methods of getting 
up and going to bed, of dressing and 
undressing’, taking their meals, their 
bath, and their medicine, you begin to 
have a sort of working realization of 
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what this mother business is like from 
the inside. Your knowledge of the 
father’s job is acquired in a similar man- 
ner, though the attention paid to it is 
in proportion to its inferior importance. 
And so gradually your membership in 
the family becomes strong and definite 
and concrete, as your ideas of what the 
family is and what the functions of its 
different members are, become more 
definitely imagined and more warmly 
felt and entered into. You are now, 
as Froebel puts it, a part of the family 
by the only process by which you can 
become a member of anything, namely, 
by making it a part of you. 

So that thus early in the child’s career 
we have the two great sources of the 
civic sense, the two forerunners of the 
State—the family and the group of 
equals, the paternal and the democratic 
social organization—already established 
in his consciousness and working out 
their corollaries in his life. 

Next, between about the ages of six 
and eleven, comes what I have called 
the “big injun” period, or age of self- 
assertion, during which nature almost 
seems to drop her plan of making the 
child a member of a family or of society 
of any sort, and to turn her attention 
exclusively to making him a single, con- 
fident, aggressive, and wholly self-satis- 
fied and self-sufficient atom in the ani- 
mal world. The ends accomplished dur- 
ing this period are important to citizen- 
ship, largely by establishing that con- 
trast—first a contradiction but eventual- 
ly capable of becoming a harmony— 
upon which true citizenship depends. 

What we want is the dedication of 
free, self-directed individuals to a com- 
mon purpose, not the literal welding of 
subordinated fragments into a common 
whole. And to this end of ours the 
firm establishing of the basis of indi- 
vidual character during the “big injun” 
age contributes an essential factor. 

But nature, although she never hur- 
ries, never forgets; and she has not 
even during the big injun period really 
suspended her work upon the main so- 
cial object that she has in view. The 
very conflict toward which the bias of 
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the big injun period so largely lies is 
the source of a most necessary form of 
civic experience. 

You may be very intent to beat the 
other man in the race, but after experi- 
ence of many contests the fair promise 
of whose morning has been clouded over 
by the long and many-worded dispute 
terminating in a general row, with in- 
decisive and unsatisfying result, you be- 
gin dimly to perceive that you and the 
other fellow and the rest of the crowd, for 
the very reason that you are contestants 
and prospective contestants, have inter- 
ests in common—interests in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of those nec- 
essary rules and regulations without 
which satisfactory contests cannot be 
carried on. There is no more prolific 
source of legislation than athletic com- 
petition, and no other relation of life 
calls for a more present exercise of the 
judicial faculty. It is true that if the 
fight were really internecine, no laws, 
even laws of war, would ever arise. 
The members of the cat tribe have beep 
fighting each other, doubtless, since 
claws were first invented, without de- 
veloping the slightest germ of the ju- 
dicial faculty, or of the sense of humor 
which seems to be its necessary accom- 
paniment. But the child’s need of con- 
flict is from a desire not to exterminate 
his competitor but to overcome him and 
to have his own superiority acknowl- 
edged. The boy desires to be somebody ; 
but being somebody is to him: a social, 
not an individual, achievement. It is 
a question of weighing and measuring 
and sizing up; and weights and meas- 
ures and sizes are all social products; 
the value they indicate is value created 
by social recognition. And though there 
is temptation to pervert justice, to try 
to get the decision when you have not 
really furnished the proof, there is also 
a motive against such procedure. The 
person whom you really and finally want 
to convince is yourself. Your deepest 
desire is to really beat the other boy, 
not merely to seem to beat him. By 
playing unfairly and forcing decisions in 
your own favor, you may possibly cheat 
the others, but you cannot cheat your- 
self. So that each competitor is, from 
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the nature of the very impulse that 
makes him a competitor, also a judge. 

But the decisions in most of the dis- 
putes that arise during this period have 
behind them not only the motive of ob- 
taining a fair and satisfying contest as 
between individuals, but the further, 
more obviously social, motive of carry- 
ing on a successful game. The impulse 
toward participating in a common pur- 
posé manifested during the earlier, dra- 
matic age has not been lost, though the 
purpose has now changed from mere 
simple co-operation to the carrying on 
of successful competition. The sense of 
common interest has been stretched so 
as to take the competitive impulse itself 
into camp, domesticate it, and make it a 
part of the social system. And I fur- 
ther believe that the game only serves 
to make more clear and obvious what 
is really true of all the judicial pro- 
cedure, even of the “big injun” ‘age, 
namely, that the community sense is 
really always present. The acutely 
realized fact that a society of chronic 
kickers can never play a game or any- 
thing else comes to be seen against 
the background of a _ possible or- 
derly arrangement of which one has had 
occasional experience, and with which 
one comes at last to sympathize. Imag- 
ination finally, that is to say, grasps not 
only the situation and interests of the 
other boy but the situation and the in- 
terests of the crowd; and there comes 
to be to some extent an identification of 
one’s own interests and purposes with 
the interests and possible purposes of 
the whole. Certainly the decisions of 
the group as to whether Jimmie was 
out at first, as to who came out last, 
and whether Mary Anne was really 
caught,—whether rendered by acclama- 
tion-or by a single judge,—are felt as 
community, and not as individual, de- 
cisions. 

Very soon, also, judgment upon a 
given set of facts, without some method’ 
of fixing more clearly the common un- 
derstanding as to general rules and con- 
ditions, is found not to be enough. We 
must somehow settle once for all 
whether over the fence is out, and 
whether the corner of the wood pile it-- 
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self or the outlying stick of wood is 
in truth first base. And then there is 
the perennial question of ‘‘What let’s 
do?” And so, again under the stimulus 
of dire necessity, the germ of the legis- 
lative faculty appears. After the Book 
of Judges there is the Book of Kings. 
Not personal rulers these but constitu- 
tional and representative, whose pro- 
nouncements are received with a favor- 
able or unfavorable clamor—cries of 
“Come on” vying with those of “Rats!’, 
while the decision trembles in the bal- 
ance as to what object shall occupy the 
attention of the assembled chiefs dur- 
ing the afternoon. 

How early the efficient judicial and 
legislative faculty appears in children is a 
question on which opinions will proba- 
bly differ. But as soon as it does ap- 
pear children ought to be let alone 
enough to feel the pinch and the neces- 
sity for exercising it, to experience the 
disadvantages of anarchy, and to learn 
for themselves to overcome them. On 
the other hand, they ought not to be 
so left to themselves when the conse- 
quences will merely be anarchy, desul- 
tory and meaningless mischief, and 
bullying. It is a question of fact in 
each case. The thing to do here, as in 
every other problem of education, is 
to watch the children so as to see when 
the new and budding power begins to 
show itself; and when it does appear, 
to leave it to the influence of those 
needs, as well as of those opportunities, 
on which its development depends. 

At about the age of eleven, as early 
I think as nine in some children, there 
comes a great change of attitude in this 
whole matter of membership or associa- 
tion—of joining with others in the exe- 
cution of a common purpose. The child 
now (or at least the boy) combines with 
others not merely for convenience in 
the carrying out of other aims but for 
the sheer pleasure of combining. Ac- 
cordingly, combination now appears not 
merely in the rules of the game, not 
merely as a social order within which 
the game is carried on, but as a part of 
the game itself. And so finally we come 
to football and the other regular team 
games; while running parallel to the 
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whole series there is our great national 
game of baseball, developing slowly with 
the child’s development from “three old 
cats” and other forms of scrub, indi- 
vidualistic in their nature, into the game 
of temporarily chosen sides, and finally 
into the game in which the sides are per- 
manent and membership in the team, 
and the unity. of the team itself, become 
completed through differentiation of 
function, each boy being assigned to his 
own particular job and trained for it. 

Exactly what kind of training do the 
great group games afford? Just what 
is the boy doing when he plays foot- 
ball, and what contribution does such 
playing make to his capacity for citizen- 
ship? 

In the first place, he is deeply partici- 
pating in a common purpose. The team 
and the plays that it executes are pres- 
ent in a very vivid manner to his con- 
sciousness. His conscious individuality 
is more thoroughly lost in the sense of 
membership than perhaps it ever be- 
comes in any other way. So that the 
sheer experience of citizership in its 
simplest and essential form—of the 
sharing in a public consciousness, of 
having the social organization present 
as a controlling ideal in your heart—is 
very intense. 

This sense of membership includes a 
sort of mechanical realization of the rest 
of the team. Just as the boy’s sense of 
his own presence and participation in- 
cludes his bat or oar, his boat or double- 
runner, so it extends to include the 
team. To have one member fail to do 
his part is like having your leg go to 
sleep and refuse to do things for you, 


_or like rowing with a wobbly row-lock 


or trying to cut wood with an axe with 
a loose head. 

But along with the sense of the team 
as a mechanical instrument, and unsep- 
arated from it in the boy’s mind, is the 
consciousness of it as the embodiment 
of a common purpose. There is in team 
play a very intimate experience of the 
ways in which such a purpose is built 
up and made effective. You feel, though 
without analysis, the subtle ways in 
which a single strong character breaks 
out the road ahead and gives confidence 
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to the rest to follow; how the creative 
power of one ardent imagination, brave- 
ly sustained, makes possible the putting 
through of the play as he conceives it. 
You feel to the marrow of your bones 
how each loyal member contributes to 
the salvation of all the others by hold- 
ing the conception of the whole play so 
firmly in his mind as to enable them 
to hold it, and to participate in his 
single-minded determination to see it 
carried out. You have intimate experi- 
ence of the ways in which individual 
members contribute to the team and of 
how the team, in turn, builds up their 
spiritual nature. 

And in our great group games there 
is not merely experience of the sense 
of membership, but there is definite, se- 
vere, and most effective training of the 
power to hold that sense, to retain one’s 
image and preconception of a play, and 
one’s consciousness of the team as carry- 
ing it out, under great and distracting 
difficulties and in the midst of failure and 
defeat. It is one thing to be able to 
feel the swing and unity of a company 
marching or wheeling on a level floor; 
it is a very different thing to retain your 
sense of organization when there is a 
tangle of bushes and a stone wall be- 
tween you and the next man on your 
right. And when it comes to holding 
an accurate conception of the rhythm 
and ictus of the play when one man is 
on your back trying to strangle you and 
another has got you by the foot, the 
difficulty is considerably enhanced, The 
triumph of the trained imagination in 
still holding its sense of organization 
under such circumstances is a notable 
one; especially when, as in the most suc- 
cessful teams, the player’s grasp of the 
whole movement is of so masterly and 
flexible a nature as to be adequate not 
merely to carrying out a pre-arranged 
manoeuvre in a rigid and unadaptable 
form, but to sharing with the other 
members of the team in the intuitive 
perception and adoption of such modi- 
fications as may be required by instant 
and unforeseen emergency. His parti- 
cipation is not that of the drilled and me- 
chanical soldier of an autocracy, not the 
hypnotic performance of a stereotyped 
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part, but the conscious participation of 
the citizen in the life and feeling of the 
whole. ; 

And the team is not only an extension 
of the player’s consciousness; it is a 
part of his personality. His participa- 
tion has deepened from co-operation to 
membership. Not only is he now a part 
of the team but the team is a part of 
him. The difference is that upon which 
is founded the distinction in law between 
a right to use a thing and ownership of 
it. The ultimate basis of the right of 
ownership, of the right to have that 
thing, and not merely to use it but to 
destroy it—to do with it as you please— 
is in the fact that a thing may become 
part of the man himself, an essential 
means to the expression and carrying 
out of his character and personality. In 
the same way membership, whether in 
the team or in the city or in the nation, 
becomes part of the man, an essential 
part of him, something which cannot be 
taken away without taking much—in- 
deed the greater and more significant 
part—of the man’s life with it. The ex- 
istence in the young of the human race 
of the team instinct is final and conclu- 
sive proof of the truth of Aristotle’s 
great saying, uttered so many centuries 
ago—the announcement of the funda- 
mental fact behind all laws and all social 
institutions—that man is by nature poli- 
tical and that as a consequence no man 
can be fully virtuous (or, as we might 
say, can fully live) unless he participates 
in government. 

The group game is the fullest ex- 
pression, and is capable I think of be- 
ing the best school, of effective member- 
ship. But there is another expression 
of the social sense which, though the 
training it affords is less valuable, is 
perhaps emotionally more intimate and 
intense. I mean expression by means 
of the rhythmic instinct. Dances and 
songs are said to have played an im- 
portant part in the development of the 
social consciousness of the race, and they 
may still render the same service to the 
individual. But the social fusing, social 
warmth, that we want from the rhythmic 
instinct is not the delirium of a dancing 
dervish or a holy jumper. I think that 
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the singing and cheering and dancing at 
our great intercollegiate contests has 
taken on very much of the hypnotic and 
hysterical character of such more primi- 
tive methods of stirring the tribal con- 
sciousness, and are to that extent an evil. 

The sport that best combines team 
play with the sense of rhythm is rowing 
in a crew. I wonder whether it is a 
coincidence that the democratic nations 
of the world have been the rowing na- 
tions: the Greeks (of whose great na- 
tional epics the one celebrates the adven- 
tures of a galley captain and his crew, 
while the other, though it deals with 
fighting on the land, shows an ever- 
present consciousness of the curved ships 
lying on the beach, and breaks off to 
give a catalogue of the same) ; and the 
Saxons, Danes, Norsemen—pirates all 
—whose life was carried on in whale- 
boats chiefly propelled by oars. 

But in our praise of the gang impulse 
and of the team play that embodies it, 
do not let us make the mistake of sup- 
posing that we can leave the training 
of the civic faculty to these alone. The 
gang impulse contains the very sub- 
stance of which citizenship is made, but 
it is the substance in its crude form. The 
boy’s loyalty is loyalty to the war-band. 
The gang, as between itself and other 
gangs, has no sense of justice and in- 
culcates none. 

The remedy for the narrowness of the 
gang, and of the team which is its ex- 
pression on the better side, is through 
treating it very much as the gang itself 
has already treated the individual; mak- 
ing it a part of some larger organization 
and subjecting it to the regulation,— 
the criticism as some people like to call 
it—of a larger whole. Athletic leagues 
in which several schools take part, or 
the carrying on of games between 
different teams coming from the same 
school or college, are means to this end. 
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School loyalty can be cultivated through 
definite service to the school. The small- 
er children can bring pictures and flow- 
ers, and can take care of growing plants. 
Those in a boarding school can perform 
a variety of services. Older boys should 
be given responsibility in looking after 
the younger ones and coaching them in 
their games. Athletic training should 
never be conducted by men or _ boys 
whose aim is limited to turning out a 
successful team, but by those who are 
strongly possessed themselves by a high- 
er and wider loyalty, and whose very 
presence teaches it. 

In general a boy’s team sense should 
be taken at its most exalted and enthu- 
siastic moment, before it has hardened 
down into narrowness, exclusiveness, in- 
capacity for generous appreciation of 
outsiders; and at this point there should 
be injected into it the idea that a nar- 
row loyalty is disloyalty to the very 
inner spirit and essence of which true 
loyalty consists, that the taking of the 
gang as final means disloyalty to the 
school, that (if the boy goes to college) 
exclusive devotion to the school means 
disloyalty to the college, and that the 
graduates of a college who stand to- 
gether in such a way that, when placed 
in responsible business office, they will 
give the preference to their fellow- 
graduates as against those coming from 
other institutions, are not merely dis- 
loyal toward their employer but are dis- 
loyal also to the college itself by narrow- 
ing its spirit and meaning down to the 
supporting of such disloyalty. In other 
words, our boys must be taught the les- 
son of which Mr. Royce has spoken so 
well; that true loyalty involves at its very 
heart not loyalty to the immediate ob- 
ject alone but loyalty to the loyalty of 
others, including your opponents; loy- 
alty to the spirit of loyalty wherever 
found. 


Public Recreation and Social Morality 


Jane Addams 
Hull House, Chicago 


Joseph Lee has skillfully pointed out 
that the inveterate propensity of a kitten 
to play with a cork during an entire 
summer, to bounce it up and down, to 
follow it under the furniture, to excitedly 
pounce upon it,—is a clear and obvious 
preparation for the kitten’s later business 
in life of catching mice; in short, that it 
is a kitten’s business in life to play at 
mouse catching, and that everything else 
is incidental; that his mother, at least, 
well recognizes this, and that she there- 
fore by deceptive movements of her tail 
and other devices continually eggs him 
on to more complicated and to more diffi- 
cult play at mouse catching. 

As Mr. Lee has made clear that 
the chief element of pleasure and 
education in this continued play of 
the kitten lies in its anticipatory 
quality, so I should like to invite 
your attention for a few moments to 
another underlying element in play which 
consists in its reminiscent quality; and 
illustrate, if I may, by this same kitten 
grown up into an adult cat, who lives 
in the midst of a city in which no mice 
are to be found, and who is, therefore, 
constantly obliged to feed himself upon 
canned mouse meat. 

To such a cat living in a mouseless 
factory or an office nothing could give 
so much pleasure as the occasional use of 
his muscles along the traditional lines of 
mouse catching or in a game which skill- 
fully simulated mouse catching and 
which, therefore made the same demand 
upon his alertness of eye and his readi- 
ness to spring which actual mouse catch- 
ing had made upon his long line of an- 
cestors. Such a game, or series of 
games, would give to the city cat a sense 
of rest, of recreation, of restored well 
being, of mental stimulation which noth- 
ing else in the wide world could possibly 
afford him. His experience would illus- 
trate that the two leading qualities upon 
which play may be successfully founded 
are anticipation and reminiscence and 
that in point of fact, almost all plays ex- 
hibit a combination of both. As anticipa- 
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tion has been made the basis of educa- 
tional play for children so a similar 
effort would reveal the possibility 
of making reminiscence a foundation for 
that public recreation which modern cities 
must provide if they would intelligently 
foster social morality. 

We continually forget how new the 
modern city is, and how short the span 
of time in which we have assumed that 
we can eliminate from public life, public 
provision for recreation. The Greeks 
held their games an integral part of re- 
ligion and patriotism; the Romans made 
provision through the circus and the 
pageant for public relaxation and enter- 
tainment ; the medizeval city not only pro- 
vided tournaments for the edification of 
knights and ladies, but dances and routs 
for all of the people within its walls, and 
the church itself presented a drama in 
which no less a theme than the history of 
creation was put upon the stage and be- 
came a matter of thrilling interest. 

But during these later centuries at the 
very time that the city has become dis- 
tinctly industrial and daily labor is con- 
tinually more monotonous and subdivided,. 
we seem to have decided that no provis- 
ion for public recreation is necessary. It 
would be interesting to trace how far this 
thoughtless conclusion is responsible for 
the vicious excitements and trivial amuse- 
ments which in a modern city so largely 
take the place formerly supplied by pub- 
lic recreation and manly sports. It 
would be illuminating to know the legiti- 
mate connection between lack of public 
facilities for decent pleasures and our 
present social immoralities. 

It is needless to remind you that our 
present cities are largely composed of 
people who were born in the country, and 
who have come to town either as immi- 
grants or as “country people.” What 
happens to a man when he finds himself 
detached from his country experiences 
and permanently settled in a modern city? 
In the country he tilled his fields, harvest- 
ed his crops and fed his children with 
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the proceeds,—a perfectly simple and di- 
rect process between cause and effect, be- 
tween the discharge of energy and its 
reward. But when he comes to town it 
is his chief business not to conquer his 
environment, but to subordinate himself 
to it, to fit his activities to the conditions 
in which he finds himself,—to obey the 
foreman in his factory, to manipulate 
prepared material which is placed in his 
hands. The appeal to his eye is com- 
plicated and trivial, the use of his mus- 
cles is fussy and monotonous, the rela- 
tion between cause and effect is remote 
and obscure. The entire process is a re- 
versal of his country experience. His 
business is no longer to subdue nature 
but to subordinate himself to man. What 
may be done to aid him in this process 
and to relieve it of its dullness and diff- 
culty, to mitigate its strain and harsh- 
ness? Mr. Patton, who has recently 
pointed out the plight of this man says 
that the theatre is almost the only 
place which serves “memory food.” 
As such a man looks at the melo- 
drama his longing for a more varied ex- 
perience is in some measure satisfied. 
The elemental action which the stage 
presents, the old emotions of love and 
jealousy, of revenge and daring takes 
his thought back into deep and well worn 
channels in which his mind runs with a 
sense of rest afforded by nothing else. 
The cheap drama brings cause and ef- 
fect, will power and action, once more 
into relation and gives the discouraged 
spectator the thrilling conviction that he 
may yet be master of his. fate and not a 
mere subordinate in the huge industrial 
system which he does not understand. In 
so far as the illusion of the drama suc- 
ceeds in putting a man back into ancestral 
and primitive emotions, it has a close re- 
lation to the function performed by play, 
but it is of course less valuable because 
the sense of participation is largely one 
of illusion, and while the effect upon the 
imagination is genuine, it does not pro- 
vide the same combination of mental and 
physical recreation which well considered 
public games would afford. The theatre 
serves “memory food” to the actual 
mental and emotional life, but does not 
appeal to the “muscle memory’ by 
strenuous action nor yet by rhythmic 
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motion as games might do. But 


the theatre in its ability to bring men 


together into a common mood and to 
unite them through a mutual interest in 
elemental experiences has many sugges- 
tions for those forms of public recreation 
which are founded on reminiscence, for 
oldest games are dramatic in the same 
restricted sense that the primitive drama 
was, as the similar and interchangeable 
use of the word “play” may indicate. We 
might illustrate by the “wild west show” 
in which the onlooking boy imagines him- 
self an active participant. The scouts, 
the Indians, the bucking ponies are his 
real, intimate companions and occupy his 
entire mind. In contrast with this we 
have the omnipresent game of tag, which 
is, doubtless, also founded upon the 
chase. It gives the boy exercise and 
momentary echoes of the old excitement, 
but it is barren of suggestion and quickly 
degenerates into lawless horse-play. Be- 
tween the two lie many games which are 
easily carried out in a park or athletic 
field, which would both fill the mind with 
imaginative material and satisfy the 
muscles with hard reminiscent activity. 

There is no doubt that while men 
almost universally enjoy a renewal of 
the primitive processes of food get- 
ting, as the wide-spread pleasure 
in fishing and hunting can testify, they 
are also able in constructing their games 
upon the reminiscent basis to draw upon 
a varied and inexhaustible store of other 
human experiences. In point of fact, we 
have a multitude of games founded upon 
religious festivals, upon the manceuvres 
of war, and of the chase, upon harvesting 
grain and treading the grapes, upon love 
making, upon trial by combat, upon the 
processes of primitive industry. It would 
not be impossible to revive and develop 
these historic games into a tremendous 
power for the very sort of recreation and 
refreshment which a man living in an in- 
dustrial city most needs and of the sort 
which nothing else could afford him. The 
commingling of many nationalities in the 
average American city would not prove 
a disadvantage in this undertaking for 
every attempt at adaptation of the primi- 
tive activities would bring the game near- 
er the universal type and therefore make 
more valuable its recreative quality. 
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The final game could not concern itself 
with the experiences of one nation as they 
varied from the experiences of another, 
but would perforce be drawn back to 
those experiences which were racial and 
unifying. The last form would bring 
the wearied muscles and brain nearest to 
the real play gratification. These public 
games would also perform a social func- 
tion in revealing men to each other, for 
it is in moments of pleasure, of emotional 
expansion that men do this most readily. 
Play, beyond any other human activity 
fulfills this function of revelation of 
character and is therefore most useful in 
modern cities which are full of devices 
for keeping men apart and holding them 
ignorant of each other. Public recrea- 
tion would also reveal the old and young 
to each other and bring them together 
upon some other basis than that of dull 
work. Perhaps never before have the 
pleasures of the young and mature be- 
come so definitely separated as in the 
modern city. The public dance halls, 
filled with frivolous and vapid young 
people in a feverish search for pleasure 
are. but a sorry substitute for the im- 
memorial dances on the village green in 
which all of the older people of the vil- 
lage participated. Chaperonage was not 
then a social duty, but natural and in- 
evitable, and the whole courtship period 
was naturally guarded by the conventions 
and restraint which were taken as a 
matter of course and had developed 
through years of publicity and simple pro- 
priety. The modern city is content, how- 
ever, to turn over all the public provis- 
ion for dancing to the proprietors of 
“halls,” who deliberately use it as a snare 
to vice and at the best make money from 
this insatiable desire on the part of young 
people. We have no sense of responsi- 
bility in regard to their pleasures and 
continually forget that amusement is 
stronger than vice and that it alone can 
stifle the lust for it. We see all about 
us much vice which is merely a love for 
pleasure “gone wrong,” the illicit expres- 
sion of what might have been not only 
normal and recreative pleasure, but an 
instrument in the advance of a higher 
social morality. We cannot imagine a 
young athlete who is rushing to join his 
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baseball team, willing to stop long enough 
in a saloon that he may taste the full va- 
riety of drinks in order to detect the one 
that is ‘doctored,’ although that is a 
common source of excitement now. We 
cannot imagine a boy who by walking 
three blocks can secure for himself the 
delicious sensation to be found in a 
swimming pool preferring to play craps 
in a foul and stuffy alley, even with the 
unnatural excitement. which gambling 
offers. The spectacle of young people 
wandering up and down the public streets, 
giggling and shouting and pushing each 
other off the pavement, is but a sorry 
substitute for the charm and_ beauty 
which the period of courtship might bring 
into a city if it were treated with dignity 
and decorum. The only marvel is that 
this stupid attempt to put the fine old 
wine of traditional country life into the 
new bottle of the modern town does not 
lead to disaster oftener than it does, and 
that the wine so long remains pure and 
sparkling. The wonder is that human na- 
ture exhibits so little unnatural vice and 
petty crime. The restless, bounding boy, 
on the one hand, and the young people 
whose love of pleasure is continually 
starved are the only ones who persistently 
refuse to conform to the conditions of 
modern city life, and it is largely through 
our efforts to minimize the dangers for 
them and to give some reasonable out- 
let for their insatiable love of amuse- 
ment and diversion, that we are at last 
approaching the subject of public recrea- 
tion in its relation to social morality. 
Those few cities in the United States 
which spend more money for juvenile 
reform than for public education 
are deservedly held in disrepute and 
yet every city in the United States 
spends a hundredfold more money 
for juvenile reform than is spent in 
providing means for public recreation 
and none of us, as yet, sees the folly and 
shame of such a procedure. 

We have not yet collected the data 
which the South Side parks of Chicago 
might afford to demonstrate how far the 
means for public recreation provided by 
them, is reducing delinquency, but some 
of us have little doubt what the figures 
will finally show. 


Playground Progress and Tendencies 


of the Year 


Henry S. Curtis 


Secretary of the Playground Association of America 


The task of summing up the year’s 
progress of the playground movement 
in America is a difficult one because 
there are very few statistics and little re- 
liable literature. 

In the endeavor to get at the facts of 
the situation I had 1,000 statistic cards 
printed and sent to the superintendents 
of parks, superintendents of schools, 
physical directors of the Y. M. C. 
A.’s and playground supervisors in 
‘150 of our largest cities. The returns 
from this effort were not gratifying, as 
statistics were received only from the 
following cities: Los Angeles, Denver, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Boston, Troy, 
Special Parks, Chicago; Binghamton, 
Louisville, Syracuse, Albany, Cleveland, 
Atlanta, Rochester, Charleston, South 
Carolina; Hartford, Waltham, Philadel- 
phia, Schenectady, Dayton, Chester, Pa.; 
Indianapolis and Washington, twenty- 
four cities in all. It will be noticed that 
this does not include New York, Chica- 
go, Pittsburg, Baltimore, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, and a number of other large 
cities which have together many more 
playgrounds than the ones here enumer- 
ated. The twenty-four cities are nearly 
all of middle size, between twenty-five 
and three hundred thousand population. 
As shown in the statistics, there were in 
these twenty-four cities in 1905, eighty- 
seven school playgrounds. There are 
to be in 1907, 169 school playgrounds, 
showing an increase of 94 per cent in 
two years. There were in 1905 in these 
cities seventy-three park and municipal 
playgrounds; there are to be in 1907, 
108 park and municipal playgrounds, 
showing an increase of 48 per cent in two 
years. There were in 1905, 160 play- 
grounds of all kinds; there will be in 
1907, 247 playgrounds of all kinds, 
showing a total increase of 54 per cent 
in two years. As its new playgrounds 
are both better equipped and better super- 
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vised than the old the amount of money 
expended in 1907 will undoubtedly be 
considerably more than twice the amount 
expended in 1905. Whilst these statistics 
are very incomplete, they are sufficient to 
show the trend of things and are un- 
doubtedly less than the actual facts, as 
the interest caused by the first conven- 
tion of the Playground Association of 
America will undoubtedly result in the 
opening of some playgrounds not pre- 
viously authorized. 

A notable tendency this year has been 
the progress toward municipalization. 
For a number of years the playground 
systems in our larger cities have been 
maintained at public expense, but until 
the last two years nearly all of those in 
the smaller cities have been carried on by 
private organizations, by volunteer con- 
tributions. The past year has seen a 
very considerable appropriation for the 
first time for the purchase of play- 
grounds, in Washington, D. C.; Newark, 
New Jersey; Portland, Oregon; New 
Haven, Connecticut; Rochester, New 
York, and Trenton, New Jersey. It has 
seen the gift of considerable tracts for 
playgrounds in New Bedford, Connecti- 
cut; Grand Rapids, Michigan, and Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania. The following cities 
have made an appropriation for the first 
time for the maintenance of playgrounds: 
Baltimore, Maryland; Rochester, New 
York; East Orange, New Jersey; At- 
lanta, Georgia, and Providence, Rhode 
Island. Most of these appropriations 
are very inadequate and will have to be 
quadrupled in order to furnish these cit- 
ies with anything like a satisfactory play- 
ground system with competent supervi- 
sion, but they are a good beginning and 
growth is sure to follow. This move- 
ment indicates that the cities have ceased 


to look upon playgrounds as mere 
places for recreation and are _ be- 
ginning to consider them from an 
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educational’ standpoint, and that con- 
sequently there is almost the same 
need for the small cities that there is for 
the big cities. So many cities have now 
established playground systems and the 
precedent has now become so well estab- 
lished that we may expect all of our cit- 
ies to take such action within the next 
few years. 

A very hopeful piece of legislation this 
year is the law recently enacted by the 
state legislature of New Jersey authoriz- 
ing a playground commission of three 
members for each of the larger cities of 
the state. This commission is to select 
the sites for playgrounds and purchase 
and conduct them as fast as the money 
can be appropriated. This is the begin- 
ning of a movement to organize the play- 
grounds of the state in the same way the 
schools are organized, and make it a part 
of the municipal systems, if not also a 
part of the school systems, with perhaps 
a headquarters and directing board for 
each state. I believe the example of 
New Jersey is sure to be followed in the 
near future by the other states of the 
Union. 

Inasmuch as play is a necessity for 
children, it must be provided for every 
child and be within reach of every child 
as much as the school. The first play- 
ground plan to be issued by any Ameri- 
can city, so far as I know, was that is- 
sued by the Metropolitan Parks Commis- 
sion of Chicago in 1904. However, the 
action which has probably had the most 
influence on the movement this year has 
been the playground plan for Washing- 
ton which was drawn at the organization 
meeting of the Playground Association 
of America in April of last year. This 
plan for Washington which sought to 
distribute playgrounds pretty regularly 
throughout the District of Columbia and 
provide thirty square feet of school play- 
ground for each child connected with 
the school, an outdoor playground of not 
less than two acres for each school dis- 
trict, and an athletic field for each of the 
four sections of the city, has been adopt- 
ed both by the commissioners and the 
Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia, and it is now the established 
plan of development for the district. 
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The cities of Rochester and Newark 
have also drawn plans modeled closely 
on the plan for Washington, and the city 
of San Francisco has just appointed a 
commission to look into the same sub- 
ject. It scarcely needs any argument to 
show that such a plan is necessary for a 
city, and that any efforts at establishing 
playground systems until some such plan 
has been drawn can never make adequate 
provision for the city as a whole. No 
one would think of locating schools 
wherever land could be purchased most 
cheaply without reference to the location 
of the child population. It is no more 
sensible to locate playgrounds in this 
way than schools. 

Another tendency of the year has been 
the forming of playground associations 
in different cities. The last year has 
seen the formation of the Playground 
Associations of Washington, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Springfield, and several 
other cities. It is believed that this is a 
very hopeful. tendency, inasmuch as it 
places behind the movement a body of 
interested and capable citizens who can 
secure a logical development of the 
system from year to year. From a civic 


‘viewpoint, also, it is one of the best 


things for the city in providing another 
body of people who are interested in pro- 
moting good government. 

There has been considerable progress 
this year in establishing playgrounds by 
the smaller cities. It is impossible to 
tell just how extensive this movement 
has been, but I know personally of sev- 
eral small cities of ten or fifteen thou- 
sand inhabitants which have taken up the 
movement and of one country playground 
system which has been carried on with 
great success by Principal Scudder of 
New Paltz, New York, Normal School. 
This also is a movement which is sure 
to develop very rapidly in the next few 
years. The need of the smaller city is 
not much less than the need of the larger 
city, and it can secure the grounds for 
playgrounds very much more cheaply. 
One important use of the playground is 
for recreation, and the small city fur- 
nishes very many less opportunities for 
recreation than the large city. The 
playground perhaps serves its greatest 
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‘social function, which is certainly one of 
its chief functions, in the country and in 
the small city. 

There are many signs of a_begin- 
ning of things in the southern cities, 
and the association has been, during 
_the year, in receipt of many ‘com- 
munications from the South asking for 
information or that addresses might be 
delivered there. Atlanta has this year 
secured an appropriation from the coun- 


cil to carry on two school playgrounds . 


and one park playground. This is, I be- 
lieve the first appropriation for play- 
grounds in the modern sense granted 
by any city of the South. 

No summation of the progress of the 
year would be at all complete which did 
not take into account the formation of 
the Playground Association of America, 
and its meeting in Chicago. One of the 
chief means of spreading the movement, 
I am sure, has been the letter of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to the Washington Play- 
ground Association calling attention to 
the convention and Chicago’s system of 
recreation centers. This letter was sent 
through the Associated Press to every 
large American paper and it has thus 
made an appeal for playgrounds to al- 
most every person in the country. If we 
may judge from the results of the meet- 
ings of the Central Game Committee of 
Germany, many of those who attend the 
Chicago convention will return to pro- 
mote playgrounds im their cities, and the 
direct results of the convention and the 
interest aroused will be the starting of 
many playgrounds and the formation of 
many playground organizations. It is 
to be hoped that the playground exhibit 
which our association is to hold at James- 
town will also have a large influence in 
stimulating playground activity in the 
South. 

Another indication of growth in play- 
ground interest is the starting of two 
magazines devoted largely to playground 
interests in the last three years. The first 
of these, The American Gymnasium, 
which is devoted to physical training in 
general, and The Playground, our own 
magazine, which is devoted entirely to 
playground interests. It is no small thing 
when a movement has acquired an organ 
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of this kind, however imperfect. The 
mere fact that there is such a magazine 
tends to emphasize the importance of the 
movement, and gives it a voice through 
which it can speak to the public. 

There are two prevalent ideals of a 
playground: one, the park ideal, which 
regards the playground as primarily a 
“place to play”; it seeks to provide 
amusement for children and adults; the 
other is the school ideal which regards 
the play leader as the most essential ele- 
ment in the playground, and the play- 
grounds as a means to a fuller and high- 
er education. The park playground 
ideal has developed naturally from the 
idea of the park. The park is primarily 
a place for recreation. All parks are 
playgrounds, but the old time park was 
the playground of the leisured and well- 
to-do citizen of middle or old age who 
was blessed with a carriage and artistic 
appreciation. Play is recreation for 
adults, but for children, as everyone 
knows, play is not recreation, and is oft- 
times the most serious thing which the 
child does. In the park, supervision is 
generally not needed to the extent that 
it is needed in the other playgrounds of 
the city, for the reason that the children, 
in the large parks at least, are usually 
accompanied by their parents, and their 
play is often shared by them. This fur- 
nishes, of course, the ideal supervision 
of play, a supervision which brings the 
parent and child together and makes the 
ideals of the parent a formative influence 
in the character of the child. The ad- 
vocates of the park ideal say that the 
children prefer to play by themselves and 
that they will lose their initiative if their 
plays are organized for them by others. 
However, the tendency of the year is un- 
doubtedly in the other direction, toward 
the educational ideal of play as shown 
both by the statistics of growth and of 
municipal action. Supervision not only 
trebles the attendance at the play- 
ground, but makes it a school of charac- 
ter and of all the social virtues, whilst 
the unsupervised playground is apt to 
get into the hands of older boys, who 
should be working, and train children in 
all of the things they ought not to be 
trained in. 
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The advocates of the park ideal are apt 
to forget that no child stays in the play- 
ground all day. Probably the average 
length of time spent by the regular at- 
tendants at the playground is between 
one and two hours daily, and they have 
plenty of opportunity outside for un- 
supervised play. This play now becomes 
much richer because of the new ideas 
and ideals which it has gained in the 
supervised playground, and the child has 
an abundance of elements which he can 
combine into new form with a variety 
which would not have been at all possi- 
ble for him otherwise. 

I am not arguing the question as to 
whether the board of education or the 
park department should control the play- 
grounds, because some park play- 
grounds, as those of the South Park sys- 
tem, for instance, are governed largely 
by the educational rather than the recre- 
ation ideal, but there can be no question 
that during the year the tendency has 
been toward directed play and control 
by the board of education. The whole 
system of Boston has this year been 
placed in the hands of a school commit- 
tee as has also the system of Rochester. 
Ideally, there can be little question but 
that the playground systems belong to 
the board of education, but practically 
there may be an abundance of reasons 
in the different cities why they should 
not be so controlled at present. Boards 
of education are very conservative and 
are not usually the best bodies to devel- 
op a new movement. 

It would be hazardous for anyone to 
risk a conjecture as to which forms of 
playgrounds are to prevail in our cities. 
There can be no question but that the 
school playground is going to stay, 
though in some sections where the school 
is near such a magnificent system as the 
South Parks of Chicago it may not be 
necessary. However, such parks can- 
not be distributed thickly enough over 
any city in order to reach the majority 
of the small children. Children under 
six or seven years of age will not go 
more than three or four blocks at the 
outside to a playground, and many of 
them not much more than one. In or- 
der to reach these little people play- 
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grounds connected with the schools are 
needed. Recreation centers like those 
of the South Parks System have also 
come to stay, unquestionably. They 
have the great advantage of reaching all 
the people, and being beautiful as well 
as useful. When one looks at this sys- 
tem he feels as though we have here the 
form which every city should copy for its 
people if it can afford it; but we must 
remember that the school recreation cen- 
ter has not yet been built, and if at some 
future time, there should be a board of 
education in any American city as pro- 
gressive as the South Park Board of Chi- 
cago, we may have a school recreation 
center which will have even greater ad- 
vantages. A’ public school which would 
surround itself in this way with play- 
ground, park, swimming-pool, public 
gymnasium and library, would to my 
mind, be the ideal. However, as things. 
are, there can be no question of the su- 
periority of this system to other exist- 
ing systems. 

The real reason for holding this con- 
vention in Chicago was that delegates 
from all parts of the country might see 
the system here, yet very many of those 
who visit the South Parks leave it with 
a sense of discouragement, because they 
feel that despite its beauty and utility 
it is so expensive that it is beyond the: 
reach of the city or town from which 
they came. One question which every- 
one should ask himself is, “How far can 
a municipality which has thousands in- 
stead of millions to spend, duplicate the 
advantages of the South Parks System?” 
This is a question which I am in no way 
competent to answer, but which each of 
you will do well to think out for him- 
self. I do not suppose a system as fine: 
and permanent and beautiful as this can 
be created for much less money, but 
many of these features can be copied 
very acceptably at a comparatively small 
cost. The South Parks playgrounds 
are surrounded by a magnificent iron 
picket fence set in concrete. This fence: 
is expensive but very durable. The city 
that cannot afford the money to put up: 
such a fence may surround its play- 
ground with a woven or barbed wire 
fence covered with honey suckle or cle- 
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matis, or, as we are doing in Washing- 
ton, with a woven wire fence which will 
soon be incorporated in a heavy hedge. 
These fences are not expensive. The 
athletic field for foot-ball, base-ball and 
skating in winter can be very cheaply 
furnished. A wading pool without a 
cement bottom can be provided for two 
or three hundred dollars. A cinder 
running track can be provided at very 
little expense, as factories and large ho- 
tels will often beg the opportunity to 
furnish the cinders for nothing. 
swimming pool is very expensive if bath- 
ing suits, towels and soap are furnished, 
but is comparatively inexpensive if these 
are furnished by the patrons of the pool. 
If field houses are to be furnished they 
must be expensive, but I believe the re- 
sults justify the incurring of this ex- 
pense by even a poor city. However, 
we must not think that an expensive 
plant is absolutely essential to a success- 
ful playground. There is no doubt 
whatever in my mind that the most suc- 
cessful playground system in the world 
is that of the preparatory schools of Eng- 
land. These schools are all located in 
the country and usually have play- 
grounds about ten acres in size. The 
masters take part for about two hours 
a day in the sports of the boys. They 
are themselves experts and enthusiasts 
in the games, and are the best play lead- 
ers to be found anywhere. These play- 
grounds are entirely without apparatus, 
and are devoted to cricket, foot-ball, ten- 
nis and hockey. 

The question of what further prog- 
ress is to be made in playground 
developments during the year of 
1907 rests very largely with those who 
have gathered at this first annual con- 
vention. We represent all the chief 
American cities, most of us officially, 
and our recommendations and enthusi- 
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asm are sure to bear fruit in accelerated 
progress in the near future. 

What does the playground movement 
at present need and whither is it tending? 
It needs, first of all, I believe, a more 
adequate study of a number of the 
pressing problems connected with the 
administration and conduct of the 
playgrouds themselves. Another equal- 
ly pressing need at the present time 
is for trained play leaders who know 
how to play games and to organize the 
interests of children in ways that build 
the body and character as well. The 
near future must see courses for this 
purpose put into all of our public nor- 
mal schools and the normal schools of 
physical training. 

There is always a temptation for the 
promoter of every movement to abandon 
the pen of the historian to take up the 
pen of the prophet, and paint in large 
numbers and glowing colors what is to 
be rather than what is. I cannot resist 
the temptation at the end of my paper 
to do likewise. Inasmuch as play is 
needed, tor. every: child and Ws the 
chief means of social and moral training 
of the children, courses in play are to 
become a part of our school system 


thei ysame) as» they. are. in. -the Ger 
man and English school systems. 
President Roosevelt says in his let- 


ter, “I hope that soon all of our public 
schools will provide in connection with 
the school buildings and during school 
hours, the place and time for the recre- 
ation as well as study of the children.” 
This will mean, I hope, the shortening 
of the school day by an hour or two 
for all the younger children, and the giv- 
ing of this time to play under the lead- 
ership of the teacher. If this is brought 
about it will revolutionize the relations 
between the pupil and teacher and make 
the school a school of character, as we 
all feel that it should be. 


Health, Morality and the Playground 


Elmer Elsworth Brown 


United States Commissioner of Education 


Our whole country is in a process of 
becoming citified. It is a process that is 
going on at an astonishing rate, and is, 
in fact, one of the chief agencies for the 
spread of civilization among us. We 
should like to see this process promoted 
in every possible way, but at the same 
time we must not forget that it presents 
to us the new problem of saving to our 
people their country life. An increas- 
ing number and an increasing proportion 
of our people are as hopelessly removed 
from the real open country, with all that 
it means for our national health and 
vigor and clean imagination, as if they 
were shut in by a Chinese wall. But the 
fact remains that we not only need the 
country and all that it represents for 
our national well-being, but every one 
of our people needs the country and all 
that it represents. We can not bring 
the real country to all of them. At the 
very best we have only found it possi- 
ble to do a little in this direction. There 
are three things that are working to 
this end and all three need the largest 
possible encouragement: One is the fa- 
cilitating of brief visits to the real coun- 
try, particularly in the summer time. An- 
other is the provision of city parks, 
which, with their fields and woodlands 
and stretches of water, preserve some of 
the most beautiful features of the coun- 
try for city eyes to look upon. The 
third is the public playground, which of- 
fers to city children a chance for some 
of the free sport in open air and on 
mother earth that children in the real 
country enjoy without knowing how 
precious a thing it is. 

A system of public parks, well man- 
aged in accordance with modern ideas 
of variety and naturalness in their treat- 
ment, is a glory to any city. Such parks 
offer to the poorest who may be within 
reach of them, a breath of country air 
and a glimpse of country greenery. But 
even under modern management they 
leave much to be desired, and under a 
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less modern management there is far too 
much about them that is suggestive of 
a cemetery. 

A five-year-old youngster of my ac- 
quaintance was taken not long ago to 
see the beauties of Greenwood. When 
he caught sight of the great collection 
of costly monuments in that city of the 
dead, he promptly exclaimed, “Oh, what 
a lot of bric-a-brac!”” “From the artis- 
tic point of view there was undoubtedly 
justification for this criticism, and some- 
thing like it would fairly represent the 
small-boy attitude to many of the show 
places of our city parks. For him they 
are bric-a-brac kept under glass. The 
part of the modern park system which 
most appeals to him, and ought to ap- 
peal to him, is the part which gives him 
a chance to do something. For any 
real lover of human nature—boy and 
girl nature—the most beautiful thing of 
all in our public parks to-day is a lot of 
children hard at play where there is 
room to play and nobody cares whether 
the grass grows or not. 

Now that a beginning has been made 
in provision for playgrounds, and fairly 
effective means have been employed for 
the supervision and management of such 
grounds, the most urgent question seems 
to be the question of room. There can 
be no doubt, I think, that this movement 
is to go a great deal farther than it has 
yet gone. <A great deal more ground 
can be used in this way with incalculable 
advantage to public health, public mor- 
als, and the general efficiency of our peo- 
ple. In fact I think it would be difficult 
to find any point at which, in our larg- 
est cities, a dollar will go further in the 
making of those things for which the 
city exists than in the provision and 
maintenance of playgrounds. I think 
we shall find a good many more ways of 
taking city children out into the open 
country. The development of this side 
of the movement ought certainly to be 
watched and furthered in every possible 
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way, but nothing will take the place of a 
playground near at hand to which the 
children can run on short notice and 
from which they can quickly return, so 
that the playground becomes an integral 
part of the daily life. I think, too, we 
have reason to expect that the roof play- 
ground will become much more general 
in our city schools. So much clear 
space lifted high above the street, as is 
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represented by a school-house roof, can 
not be allowed to go unused. New ways 
are*to be found, too, by which the va- 
cation school, the school garden, and 
the organized teaching of play, will work 
together with the public playground for 
the promotion of playground purposes; 
but the main thing now, apparently, is 
more room, and a great deal more room. 
Public interest and public conscience 
must be awakened to provide more room. 


Playgrounds in the Prevention of Tuberculosis 
Henry Baird Favill, M. D. 


President Chicago Tuberculosis Institute 


In attempting to estimate the value of 
the achievements which now and _ here- 
after are to be accredited to the Play- 
ground Association of America in their 
bearing upon the great problem of health, 
and more specifically upon the distressing 
and imperative questions of tuberculosis, 
one is led to a simple sub-division of ter- 
ritory into parts quite separable in theory 
and infinitely interwoven in fact. 

We are in the habit of speaking of the 
treatment or cure of tuberculosis on the 
one hand and the question of prevention 
of tuberculosis on the other. The logic 
of the situation would seem to suggest 
that as a social proposition it were worth 
while to concentrate effort upon the ways 
and means for prevention. As a prac- 
tical proposition, however, the founda- 
tions of prevention are only to be con- 
sidered secure when the questions of 
treatment or management of individuals 
already diseased is adequately met. 

The war against tuberculosis is being 
combatted by many forces approaching 
from various directions. Probably no 
group can carry a complete work and no 
intelligent effort should be considered 
superfluous. There are three general 
lines of effort. 

Men of science are pursuing with in- 
tensity the ultimate facts as to the nature 
of the disease, and very significant and 
encouraging data are rapidly accumulat- 
ing. Whatever is thus offered is being 
eagerly adapted for the practical pur- 
pose of relief and protection and the sci- 


entific status of this matter must be con- 
sidered thoroughly satisfactory. 

It is to be remembered, however, that 
the exact statement of scientific dogma 
must vary as observations and demon- 
strations multiply and that not only must 
we anticipate great change in the sci- 
entific theory pertaining to this subject, 
but we must continually guard against 
traveling paths which are too closely 
contingent upon accuracy of a present 
theory, and on the other hand must aim 
to pursue lines which are obviously sound 
in the light of practical experience. 

Fortunately our status as to treatment 
has not been determined by theoretical 
considerations to any such degree as to 
make it particularly sensitive to changes 
of dogma. It has rather been the out- 
growth of experience and wise interpre- 
tation of accurate observation and 
clinical results. Our wonderful advances 
have been far less the result of scientific 
development than the reward of deter- 
mination and devotion on the part of 
physicians whose humanity has led them 
to exhaustive and persistent effort. So 
signal has been the demonstration of great 
possibilities in this medical field, that the 
whole world has been agitated and has 
begun to participate in the work of es- 
tablishing sanitary foundations upon 
which shall grow an immunity from this 
unspeakable scourge. 

Recognition of the dire distress of 
those whose conditions of life surround 
them necessarily with danger, and of 
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their pitiable inability to protect them- 
selves by personal effort, has long ex- 
isted and it has been supplemented by a 
distinct hope that something can be done 
to mitigate such conditions. Out of these 
two factors has grown a moral awaken- 
ing amounting to an imperative im- 
pulse. 

In bringing to an effective point this 
public movement, the second class of 
workers comes of necessity into evi- 
dence. Organization and 
are the functions to which this class must 
devote itself and it is inspiring to note the 
tremendous development of organized 
relief machinery which has come into 
existence. Although as a rule these ef- 
forts arise with the medical profession it 
must be borne in mind that they are only 
incidentally medical matters and that to 
regard them as sttch would be at the 
outset to minimize their achievements. 

While the medical profession is out- 
lining the technical facts upon which the 
campaign must be founded, there still 
remains the problem, magnificent in its 
proportions, how to bring the masses of 
people in the world needing protection 
within the circle of intelligence and under 
the ministration of facilities adequate to 
their dire necessities. 

How to make available for general ap- 
plication a technical fact which from its 
conditions demands material resources 
possessed by a tiny minority of the world, 
is a problem in sociology to which phy- 
Sicians can contribute nothing except 
from the standpoint of sociologic adven- 
ture. 

We feel reasonably satisfied with our 
ability to cope with certain phases of 
tuberculosis when we are given facilities, 
but in the general and public aspect of 
the matter we have still before us to de- 
termine what is the minimum require- 
ment which shall still be possible to prove 
efficient. 

What seems so simple in modern man- 
agement of tuberculosis, as a process for 
practical application to the masses is be- 
yond measure complex. 

We cannot, however, escape the neces- 
sity of establishing conditions of feasi- 
bility before our efforts can have any 
prospect of success. Two lines of ef- 
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fort must proceed together. On the one 
hand, all ingenuity will have to be exer- 
cised to mold, modify and adapt living 
conditions with reference to these features 
of treatment, and on the other, thera- 
peutic demands must be simplified to the 
utmost justifiable degree. 

Tuberculosis in small communities of 
people, having comparatively few poor 
and being reasonably well separated, is 
not at all an intricate problem. It re- 
quires some money, determination and 
systematic pursuit. When one, how- 
ever, undertakes to estimate the problem 
presented by city conditions upon such a 
basis, it is immediately obvious that the 
problem is not simply one of multiplied 
numbers, but that there are features dis- 
tinctive of “group” conditions, which in 
the field of sociologic effort present more 
or less common perplexities. Not only 
is it difficult to protect the individual 
against the mass in these circumstances, 
but it is almost as difficult to separate the 
individual from his peculiar social pro- 
pensities, without at the same time mov- 
ing the mass along lines which it tenac- 
iously resists. To say that the more sub- 
merged masses prefer squalor and dis- 
comfort would be beside the facts, but 
to recognize the tenacity with which they 
cling to the same, as a feature of “group” 
existence is absolutely necessary before 
the combat therewith can have any prom- 
ise. 
The more fixed these city conditions 
are the more absolute is the necessity to 
cope with them, because a breeding 
ground of disease will always be found 
in the centers of dense and more or less 
squalid residence... What to do in these 
discouraging and apparently hopeless con- 
ditions is the question before us. It is 
reasonably easy of statement: 

First, so to provide for the individuals 
who are diseased beyond the chance of 
recovery that they shall be comfortable 
and no longer a menace to those about 
them. 

Second, so to educate those whose dis- 
ease is sufficiently incipient to have a 
prospect of recovery, that they may avail 
themselves of the facilities offered and at 


the same time offer to them those oppor- 
tunities. 
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Third, so to restore the conditions of 
living that those not yet infected or in 
whom a latent infection has made no head- 
way may maintain such a grade of 
physical health as to ‘protect them 
against attacks from within and without. 

With the difficulties of dealing with 
those already diseased we need not con- 
cern ourselves here. It is enough that 
we recognize them as greater than can be 
successfully overcome inside of genera- 
tions. 

With the third consideration, the 
preservation of health in those thus far 
uninfected, we have distinctly to deal 
in any broad conception of this play- 
ground problem. 

I believe it is reasonably established 
that social vices, voluntary or circum- 
stantial, which are deeply rooted, cannot 
be uprooted except through continuous 
and systematic effort covering a long 
period of years, and to the correction of 
which contributory factors of all kinds 
must be brought into operation. Prac- 
tically in almost all such questions the 
hope of the future lies in the children and 
the weight of the elements which must 
be considered and brought into har- 
monious constructive operation is enor- 
mous. 

It is not at all sufficient that the 
children be protected during their help- 
less years from danger, but that they be 
furnished with sturdy disease resisting 
bodies. The problem of tuberculosis in- 
volves a deep conviction as to the prin- 
ciples of living which even though it 
can be inculcated in their youth would 
be as rapidly eradicated by their con- 
tact with their elders, unintelligent and 
fixed in habit, except their knowledge and 
impulse can be kept alive by special ad- 
vantages and inspirations. 

Side by side with the development of 
intelligence in the child, must come the 
magnifying of child importance in the 
domestic organization. The twe factors, 
child education, growing into mature 
habit and belief, and child importance in- 
fluencing family method and proportion, 
if they could be achieved would distinct- 
ly advance the freedom of the world from 
the tuberculosis pall. 
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If we accept the proposition that 
through the child must come the great 
advances in the social conditions of the 
race, it becomes necessary to determine 
with some degree of certainty the lines 
upon which child influence is operative 
and what variations in its influence may 
fairly be sought. 

It is scarcely conceivable that mere 
academic instruction, even supposing that 
it could amount to real intelligence in 
the child, could be of much weight in 
combatting the overwhelming influence 
of pernicious environment. It is not 
likely that the full training of a child in 
the practical ways of hygienic life as an 
individual, would have markedly great in- 
fluence. I think it is fair to assume that 
neither of these ends could be accom- 
plished by itself, and hence we are forced 
to face the matter as related in some way 
to mass influence, which may fairly be 
expected to react upon the general child 
life of the community. 

When we reflect upon the economic 
restrictions surrounding the industrial 
classes, we must recognize beyond a 
question the difficulty of magnifying 
child importance in the family, at least 
as a conscious process on the part of the 
family. Instinctive parental solicitude 
very rapidly wanes under the hard con- 
ditions of existence, and unless this can 
be fortified by far reaching and powerful 
counter agents, the child will continue to 
be subordinate to almost any degree. 

I think it would be agreed, however, 
that given any reasonable opportunity, 
the natural instinct of the family is to 
cherish the child and provide for its en- 
largement of life opportunities. To as- 
sume indifference fundamental and un- 
changeable on the part of even the low 
and ignorant with reference to the pros- 
pects of offspring, is to reckon without 
the most potent force in human experi- 
ence. 

How then is this primary impulse 
to be unfettered to the end _ that 
child importance in “group” life becomes 
a dominating idea? By what means is 
it possible to cultivate this conception of 
relative importance? How can the va- 
rious factors concerned be so co-ordinated 
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that they shall move harmoniously, even 
though slowly toward a distinctly better 
position? 

To answer these questions adequately 
would be to solve the problem of social 
regeneration in any and perhaps in every 
direction. The difficulty of making 
things move together has been and it will 
continue to be the incubus upon all re- 
form effort. Not to recognize this neces- 
sity, however, would be to ignore the 
perfectly obvious, and beyond a ques- 
tion the forces working toward social 
correction must move with some con- 
centration upon this point. Organized 
co-operation between educators on the 
one hand, combatters of child labor on the 
other, molders of child morality on this 
side, protectors of child vitality on that, 
is the fundamental and indispensable de- 
sideratum in the struggle. 

The importance and significance of the 
habits of life, illustrated in the field of 
tuberculosis is enormous. The extent to 
which this penetrates into the living con- 
ditions of the entire industrial mass is 
overwhelming. 

One glance at the principles of treat- 
ment of incipient tuberculosis opens a 
volume of reflection. We treat tubercu- 
losis by superabundance of fresh air, 
food, and rest. That we have not reach- 
ed exact technical definition as to the 
amount of each that is absolutely neces- 
sary goes without saying, but that the 
adequate supply of each is fundamental 
to the cure of tubercular disease is be- 
yond question. 

Need one stop to point out the fact that 
the principle which underlies the treat- 
ment or cure of disease must be of ten- 
fold importance as a principle underlying 
proper and protective hygiene. Do we 
concentrate our attention upon abund- 
ance of fresh air? Instantly we are con- 
fronted by the problems of habitation, 
sanitation and legal regulation of living 
conditions. 

Do we turn to adequate food? In- 
evitably we include in our speculations 
not only possible source of supply, but 
intelligent utilization, domestic economy, 
and pride of management. Is it a ques- 
tion of food. and labor? At once there 
opens before us the whole territory of in- 
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dustrial conditions, demands, restrictions 
and_ possibilities. 

It is probably true, however, that, from 
the standpoint of the practical tubercular 
sociologist, these factors are not equally 
important. In this country, for example, 
inadequate food is not an extreme con- 
dition. In the very young and average 
healthy child, sufficient rest is not so diffi- 
cult of achievement. ; 

Of the three elements in question, air 
is the important and predominating con- 
dition. ‘You can lead a horse to water 
but you can’t make him drink.” Has it 
ever occurred to you that the great lack 
in the world is not lack of opportunity 
but lack of disposition to make use of it? 
Have you practised medicine in the coun- 
try and had to discover and labor with 
the fact that no one is so much house sur- 
rounded as a country girl; that no one is 
so utterly unwilling ‘to take normal 
physical exercise in the open air; that 
no one is so likely to utterly scorn as food, 
milk, cream and eggs? 

I cite this as a signal example of the 
failure of opportunity to carry the un- 
instructed along lines of hygienic living. 
It is unnecessary at this point to question 
why, but it is necessary to reiterate em- 
phatically that simply furnishing facili- 
ties for wholesome living is not a guar- 
antee of a wise or even ordinarily health- 
ful employment of them. 

From the standpoint of tuberculosis 
under our present light, one thing must 
be accepted as fundamental. To as great 
an extent as possible the out-of-door type 
of life must be substituted for the habita- 
tion type. It is unnecessary to argue all 
the difficulties involved in this, or to 
hesitate in the face of the industrial re- 
strictions which stand in the way of its 
ideal accomplishment. It is not neces- 
sary that the reform in type of life be 
absolute, but it is necessary that it be 
so pronounced that the conditions of hy- 
gienic living shall be established to a de- 
gree sufficient to off-set the present en- 
croachment of vicious in-door existence. 

I waive at this point all discussion of 
the fact that years and generations of 
life in densely peopled and unsanitary 
conditions seem to have produced an im- 
munity against tuberculosis. Equally I 
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waive the discussion of the interesting 
fact that the savage races are enormously 
over-susceptible to tuberculosis. Those 
are deep physiologic and ethnologic prob- 
lems which are more or less beside the 
question. 

As a practical movement in our present 
day struggle, the fact is not to be gain- 
said that proper fresh air experience as 
a daily factor in life is the most import- 
ant single element in this whole question. 
To accomplish anything in this direction 
involves a great deal more educative ef- 
fort than is generally realized. The pub- 
lic is liable to feel that it has done its 
duty when it has established a wise tene- 
ment law, when it has furnished an abun- 
dance of parks, when it has dotted the 
community with playgrounds. As a 
matter of fact when all that has been 
done, the surface of this ground has only 
been scratched. 

The problem is, and it will continue 
to be, how to implant in the human race, 
living under modern social conditions 
and particularly under industrial restric- 
tions, such a hunger for air as will force 
it to take advantage of facilities which 
may exist. Again and again I shall re- 
iterate this principle, for until it is recog- 
nized, until effort shall be expended in 
that direction, our most elaborate contri- 
butions in the direction in which we are 
to-day engaged will be of small value. 

The child who prefers to sit huddled 
up in the corner reading a book, is an 
abnormal product of civilization and has 
as distinct a vice to overcome as has any 
child with any degree of moral obli- 
quity. The family whose physical dis- 
comforts lead it to crave the immediate 
comfort of warm air, no matter how pol- 
luted, and whose economic necessities 
make it necessary to exclude the external 
air, is inexpressibly more the proper ob- 
ject of state intervention than if it were 
being poisoned by food, or drug, or 
alcohol. 

No one with experience will deny that 
these conditions in one walk of life or 

another exist. We are altogether too 
likely to conclude that they need to exist. 

Experience shows that it is not difficult 
to teach a tubercular patient to sleep com- 

fortably and even eagerly in the open 
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air under conditions most rigorous. 
Such education, however, is in the form 
of special pressure growing out of a 
recognition of great danger and a conse- 
quent willingness to co-operate in its 
avoidance. 

Experience will show that to educate 
a whole family, who are not under the 
pressure of threatening death, to sleep 
under these life giving conditions, is 
fraught with the utmost difficulty, yet it 
is safe to say that with comparatively 
minor change in the habits of living an 
enormous gain upon the tuberculosis 
plague could be made by that simple 
device. 

Protection of the child must be the 
watchword under which this reform will 
be achieved. The ideal of a healthy 
body, the obligation to protect the child 
in its susceptible years, the willingness to 
sacrifice for the child in material ways 
have to come as the foundation for gen- 
eral reorganization. 

The scope of the playground movement 
broadens enormously at this point. To 
provide generously the open spaces neces- 
sary to carry on the work is obviously the 
first duty. To regard this work when 
done as an end accomplished is scrupu- 
lously to be avoided. To learn to re- 
gard the playground as an elementary 
means to a very great end must be the 
object of our propaganda. 

The question of playgrounds as a mere 
matter of acquiring territory is really 
very simple. The utility of the play- 
grounds in their broad relations will 
stand or fall upon the method of their 
administration. To those well versed in 
the subject this observation is unneces- 
sary and perhaps trite. To the mass of 
people who are really anxious that there 
should be playgrounds it will be a more 
or less new conception. Nothing is more 
barren than a playground which is not 
administered either by competent man- 
agement or by the versatile initiative of 
experienced players. Nothing is more in- 
spiring than the responsive participation 
of children in purposeful play. But be- 
yond these features which touch so deeply 
the love of children which pervades the 
human race, there rests upon the play- 
ground organization a deep and impera- 
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tive duty:—to make the playground one 
of the factors in the reorganization of 
social method which shall offset the de- 
teriorating viciousness of modern habita- 
tion life. 

The primary question of course is: Are 
playgrounds susceptible of such adminis- 
tration? I think there can be no contra- 
diction of such an assumption. To that 
end, however, two great principles must 
be invariably followed. 

The playground must be made to the 
child attractive, wholesome, and so un- 
restricted as to give to every child a pro- 
prietary interest. On the other hand, by 
every conceivable means, the elders must 
be brought into realization of the privi- 
lege and beneficence of the playground, 
and into an actual co-operation in magni- 
fying the interests of children as a prin- 
ciple of their up-rearing. To bring the 
unenlightened or even the so-called en- 
lightened parent to value the playground 
as he values the school room is a colossal 
undertaking, but unless this can be ac- 
complished the work will fall far short 
of its legitimate possibilities. 

Is it not obvious that what you do with 
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your playgrounds after you get them is 
after all the big problem in its sociologic 
or civic relationship. Will it not require 
enlightenment, originality, and sympathy 
on the part of the governing body? Is 
it not in danger of being cramped, stifled, 
and dwarfed by the application of that 
popular, fallacious and devitalizing no- 
tion of “business administration?” 

Until we can be assured that business 
management shall be employed merely as 
a matter of method and that the principle 
and spirit underlying playground admin- 
istration shall be intelligent rather than 
commercial, we shall never be safe in 
handing over to the organization bodies 
the management of this great community 
interest. 

The conclusion which I wish to draw 
is plain enough; the organization which 
has sufficient interest to undertake to 
procure for the industrial masses this 
vast educational endowment, must main- 
tain for its successful issue a strong, 
watchful and imperative supervision 
which shall guarantee for the future a 
generous reward for the strenuous and 
heroic struggles of to-day. 


FROM THE FESTIVAL PROGRAM. 


The Social Value of Playgrounds in 
Crowded Districts 


Lawrence Veiller 
New York 


This playground convention at Chicago, 
the first of its kind in this country, has 
its significance not only in marking the 
development of the playground move- 
ment, but as an evidence of the new spirit 
in the community; a new view of charity 
and of social work that has developed 
‘chiefly in the last ten years. The most 
striking illustration of this spirit is found 
in the recent gift by Mrs. Russell Sage 
of $10,000,000, to be used, not for the 
building of hospitals, not for the endow- 
ment of relief societies, not for the 
building up of institutions for the 
are of ‘children or‘ of ‘the sick 
and dektitute, but entirely for the im- 
provement of social conditions. It is 
highly significant that one woman has 
been far-sighted and wise enough to be 
willing to devote this great gift to work 
the accomplishment of which may never 
be seen in her lifetime; the results of 
which may not be brought home to the 
community for many years to come. And 
so, this playground convention is an 
evidence of a similar new spirit that pre- 
vails throughout the country, a recogni- 
tion of the importance of improving the 
conditions under which people live and 
work—a new conception of the relations 
of heredity and environment. 

It is not so very many years since we 
were told that it was useless to improve 
the condition of the poor, that their pov- 
erty was caused solely by their own vices, 
by defects of character transmitted from 
father to son, from generation to genera- 
tion, by faults which were in the blood, 
hereditary traits and instincts impossible 
to overcome, and the theory among 
medical men that tuberculosis, or con- 
sumption as it was then-called, was an 
- incurable hereditary disease, prevailed 
with equal force about the same period. 
We know now, however, that both views 
were erroneous—that poverty, too, is a 
germ disease—contagious even at times, 
that it thrives amid the same conditions 
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as those under which the germs of tuber- 
culosis flourish—in darkness, filth and 
sordid surroundings—and that when the 
light has once been let in, the first step 
towards its cure has been taken. 

The playground movement as an or- 
ganized effort on the part of individuals 
in the community to secure greater op- 
portunities for play, is made necessary 
largely by the artificial conditions under 
which people live—by the congregating 
of vast numbers of people in large cities, 
changing all the normal and simple re- 
lations of life that have heretofore exist- 
ed and which still exist in the more 
sparsely settled country districts. It is 
hard for those who are not familiar with 
these conditions to appreciate what they 
are. They are seen in their most strik- 
ing form in the great city of New York. 

In that city, in one small portion of 
Manhattan Island, the district south of 
14th street and east of Broadway, dwell 
over 500,000 human beings—a popula- 
tion in itself greater than that of any 
other American city, except Chicago, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston and Bal- 
timore, a population greater indeed than 
the entire population of each of the fol- 
lowing states and territories :—Arizona, 
Delaware, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Oregon, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, Rhode 
Island, Utah, Vermont and Wyoming. 
No conception of the existing condi- 
tions can be obtained from any general 
statements. To say that the lower East 
Side of New York is the most densely 
populated spot on the habitable globe, 
gives no adequate idea of the real con- 
ditions; to say that in one section of the 
city the density of population is 1,000 
to the acre and that the greatest density 
of population in the most densely popu- 
lated part of Bombay is but 759 to the 
acre, in Prague 485 to the acre, in Paris 
434, in London 365, in Glasgow 350, in 
Calcutta 204, gives one no adequate reali- 
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zation of the state of affairs. No more 
does it, to say that in many city blocks 
on the East Side of New York there is 
often a population of from 2,000 to 3,000 
persons, a population equal to that of a 
good-sized village. 

Such conditions make the playground 
movement in cities essentially different 
from the movement in the smaller com- 
munities. In New York and in similar 
cities, the first problem is to obtain for 
the children of the community the op- 
portunity to play, to secure places where 
play can be enjoyed in a proper and ra- 
tional manner. How difficult this is can 
best be appreciated when it is understood 
that in our most crowded sections in the 
city of New York it costs about $1,500,- 
000 to acquire one city block—an area of 
200 by 400 feet. It is obvious that the 
great problem which confronts such a 
city, owing to the congested condition of 
the population, is the securing of adequate 
funds for the establishment of a sufficient 
number of playgrounds to meet the needs 
of the population—a phase of the prob- 
lem not encountered in the country dis- 
tricts or in the smaller cities. In all com- 
munities, however, the other part of the 
problem is the same—namely, the devis- 
ing of methods by which children may be 
taught how to play; thus utilizing play 
as an important and fundamental part 
of our educational system. While I am 
perhaps not prepared to go so far in my 
conception of the value of play as a prom- 
inent educator, who stated recently that 
in his opinion most of the work that is 
done in our schools could with advantage 
be abolished, provided an intelligent sys- 
tem of physical education were substitut- 
ed, yet I am convinced that we are only 
just beginning to appreciate the great 
significance and value of play as a de- 
veloping and up-lifting force in build- 
ing the character of our future citizens. 
It would be difficult to overstate the value 
of the lesson acquired in organized play, 
of learning to be a “good loser.”’ I doubt 
whether there is any lesson that is more 
essential for a man to learn at an early 
age. 

The playground movement may be 
considered from several points of view: 
As recreation, as amusement, as educa- 
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tion and, if you like, finally as social in- 
surance. 

No more striking illustration of 
the value of physical education from the 
point of view of social insurance can be 
had than in the recent experience of Eng- 
land in connection with the Boer War. 
You will remember that the English peo- 
ple learned then, for the first time and 
with a sense of amazement, that the 
physical standards in the population had 
so deteriorated on account of the condi- 
tions under which the great masses of 
the people live in the large cities, that 
only a limited number of the community 
were able to measure up to the standards 
of physical efficiency which had been es- 
tablished by the army for many years. 
If anything could make the “handwriting 
on the wall” plainer, I for one can not 
conceive it; we in America should profit 
by England’s experience and take heed 
that our conditions are such that when 
the time arises we shall not be placed in 
such a predicament. 

Let me ask you to consider some of the 
facts in connection with modern cities 
which have a distinct bearing upon this 
I shall allude to conditions in 
New York state because of my famili- 
arity with them and not because condi- 
tions in that state are necessarily peculiar 
or different from those in other states. 
It is not perhaps generally appreciated 
that there are in public institutions in the 
state of New York 34,000 children 
brought up as wards of the state, de- 
prived of a parent’s care; that the death 
rate of children under five years of age 
far exceeds the general death rate of the 
community; that there are in the city of 
New York 20,000 cases of tuberculosis 
and 10,000 deaths each year from this 
preventable contagious disease. 

I do not claim for a moment that these 
conditions are due solely to the present 
generation’s lack of opportunity for play, 
but I do believe most earnestly that if the 
fathers and fathers’ fathers of the present 
generation had had proper opportunities 
for healthful recreation, these conditions 
would not exist to-day to the extent that 
they do. In view of the fact that the 
whole theory of the treatment of disease 
is the maintaining of the body in its gene- 
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ral physical condition so as to be free 
from the attacks of various germs, the 
importance of opportunities for the de- 
velopment of the body among the poorer 
elements of the population can not be 
overestimated. 

There is but space to allude to one or 
two other phases of this movement and 
its relation socially to the community. 
Let me ask you to consider the effect on 
a neighborhood of playground develop- 
ment—the making of the playground a 
neighborhood center and the grouping 
around this center of various civic and 
social activities. With our large Italian 
population this is of great importance. 
One of the main reasons that the Italians 
congregate so largely in the cities of this 
country, is that they desire to get in the 
more crowded quarters of the city the 
equivalent of the social life which they 
found in the village square in their home 
country. The playground can be very 
easily made a neighborhood center of 
great social value to the community. In 
considering the social value of play- 
grounds, let us not lose sight of their 
educational value upon the parents. of 
the children who make use of them. I 
take it, we are all agreed that the main 
purpose of having children is to educate 
and develop their parents, and from this 
point of view we should not lose sight 
of the developing power that the play- 
ground has upon the older generation. 
Every man is a boy at heart, generally 
as long as he lives. May I ask you also 
to consider the value of the playground 
in reducing class antagonisms, which 
exist very strongly in this country, not- 
withstanding aqur boast of democracy? 
No one can observe the treatment receiv- 
ed by automobilists in passing through 
the poorer quarters of our large cities 
without asking himself the significance 
of the feeling there manifested. It is 
undoubtedly class feeling—a feeling of 
envy, of resentment at persons who are 
able to devote themselves so much to 
pleasure and recreation when so large a 
portion of the community is denied these 
opportunities. Make no mistake; the 
ordinary workingman fully understands 
the means which the more well-to-do 
member of the community has of enjoy- 
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ing himself in automobiling, in golf, in 
tennis and the other modern methods of 
recreation. No factor, to my mind, 
makes more strongly for the elimination 
of this class feeling than the extension 
to the poorer members of the community 
of similar opportunities of healthful en- 
joyment and recreation. Nor is it strange 
that this should be so. Suppose the more 
fortunate members of the community also 
were denied the opportunities which they 
now enjoy for recreation and amusement ; 
suppose if you will, that laws were passed 
prohibiting them from running automo- 
biles, from playing golf or tennis, and 
imagine the effect upon them of the en- 
forcement of such requirements. And 
yet, for all practical purposes, these are 
the conditions that exist among the poorer 
members of the community. They are 
as virtually denied opportunities for rec- 
reation as if they were living under such 
a statute. 

I take it that my function is to make a 
plea for the extension of the playground 
movement. It would hardly seem that 
at the present day such a plea can be 
necessary; but, if you will permit me, I 
should like to read you something which 
has a very important bearing on this sub- 
ject. It is the last will and testament of 
Charles Lounsbury, who is said to have 
died in the Cook County Insane Asylum 
at Dunning, Illinois. Let me quote 
some of it. Perhaps we “sane” people 
can learn something from this poor “in- 
sane”? man. 

I, Charles Lounsbury, being of sound 
mind and disposing memory do hereby make 
and publish this, my last will and testa- 
ment, in order as justly as may be to dis- 
tribute my interest in the world among suc- 
ceeding men. 

That part of my interest which is known 
in law and recognized in the sheep-bound 
volumes as my property, being inconsider- 
able and of no account, I make no disposal 
of in this my will. 

My right to live, being but a life estate, 
is not at my disposal, but these things ex- 
cepted, all else in the world I now proceed 
to devise and bequeath: 


* * * * * * * 


Item: I leave to children inclusively, but 
only for the term of their childhood, all and 
every, the flowers of the fields, and the blos- 
soms of the woods, with the right to play 
among them freely according to the customs 
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of children, warning them at the same time 
against thistles and thorns. And I devise to 
children the banks of the brooks, and the 
golden sands beneath the waters thereof, 
and the odors of the willows that dip there- 
in, and the white clouds that float high over 
the giant trees. And I leave the children 
the long, long days to be merry in, in a 
thousand ways, and the night and the moon 
and the train of the milky way to wonder 
at, but subject nevertheless to the rights 
hereinafter given to lovers. 

Item: I devise to boys jointly all the use- 
ful idle fields and commons where ball may 
be played; all pleasant waters where one 
may swim: all snowclad hills where one 
may coast, and all streams and ponds where 
one may fish, or where, when grim winter 
comes, one may skate; to have and to hold 
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the same for the period of their boyhood. 
And all meadows with the clover blossoms: 
and butterflies thereof, the woods and their 
appurtenances, the squirrels and birds, and 
echoes and strange noises, and all distant 
places which may be visited, together with 
the adventures there found. And I give to 
said boys each his own place at the fireside 
at night, with all pictures that may be seen 
in the burning wood, to enjoy without let or 
hindrance and without any incumbrance of 
care. 


Will you become the executors of this 
will? or, “Will you take wantonly, this: 
little all of his life from your poor broth- 
er, and make his brief hours long to him: 
with pain?” 


the City of New York 


Seth T. Stewart 


District Superintendent New YorK Department of Education 


Breathing places, playgrounds and 
recreation centers in a great city give 
the city boy an opportunity to enjoy 
healthful exercises in the open air. They 
make for morality and good citizenship 
and to a slight extent they provide for 
the youth residing in crowded cities, 
with their large tenement houses and 
sky-scraping office buildings, the condi- 
tions necessary for health and normal 
development. The banners of the play- 
ground should bear the legend: A tax 
of a mill (or a half or even a quarter 
of a mill) for breathing places in our 
large cities. The referendum should 
be applied. If legislatures should al- 
low cities or boroughs in cities to vote 
as to a tax for breathing places, people 
would certainly vote in the affirmative 
as they did in the south side of Chicago. 
The American cities would soon have 
finer systems of parks with playgrounds 
and the people would be healthier and 
stronger for the pure air and exercise. 

The city of New York with its popu- 
lation of 4,000,000, according to the 
state census of 1905, has in the borough 
of Manhattan alone, without counting 
parks of less than one acre each and 
also without counting fifteen parks ag- 
gregating between 400 and 500 acres 
whose cost is not stated, a system of 


twenty-one parks aggregating 1000 acres. 
and costing the city $24,000,000 includ- 
ing only $5,000,000 for Central Park, 
the valuation of whic. alone in 1902 was 
$200,000,000. 

In Brooklyn and the boroughs of the 
Bronx, Richmond and Queens, there are 
exceedingly large systems of parks, 
many of which have most important. 
playground facilities. In Central Park. 
3500 permits for tennis courts were is- 
sued in 1905, and 500 permits for cro- 
quet, fifty for cricket, and fifteen base- 
ball diamonds were very extensively 
used without permits. Privileges are: 
allowed also for May parties, June 
walks, and there is constant use of large 
commons. Many of these parks have 
out-door gymnasia and other equip- 
ments, as basket-ball sets, swings, vol- 
ley ball courts, tether ball poles, running 
tracks and kindergarten lawns and pa-. 
vilions. 

The parks in the borough of the Bronx 
have sixty-seven tennis courts, thirty- 
seven base-ball diamonds and two free 
golf courses. 

The total park area for old New York 
alone is 1444 acres with a population of* 
1463 people to each acre of park. 

Tompkins Park illustrates the differ- 
ence made by a playground center. The: 
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rally to the red flag years ago always 
occurred here, and thence rioters march- 
ed with anarchy in their train, but now 
this park is often the scene of games 
by boys and girls in flag drills and other 
forms of patriotic play. 

The city has moreover an elaborate 
system of free swimming baths around 
the river front and free baths in the in- 
terior of the city. Between three and 
four millions of individual baths were 
taken in seven of these baths in one 
year. 

In relation to recreation piers: The 
Department of Docks and Ferries, some 
ten years ago, constructed recreation 
piers with an upper story used for recre- 
ation purposes at the following loca- 
tions: 


Pier No. 43, North River, Barrow street. 
Pier foot of West 50th street, North River. 


Pier foot of West 129th street, North 
River. 

Pier No. 30, East River, foot of Market 
street. 

Pier foot of East Third street. 


Pier foot of East 24th street. 
Pier foot of East 112th street. 
Pier at Metropolitan avenue, Brooklyn. 


These piers, with the sheds, cost the 
city over $1,000,000 and are open to the 
public from May until September or Oc- 
tober, the time of closing depending on 
weather conditions. They are main- 
tained by the Department of Docks and 
Ferries at an expense of about $150,000 
a year for music, lighting, attendants, 
etc. There is a concert on each pier 
every evening from eight to ten, and the 
cost of music alone exceeds $50,000 each 
season. The piers vary in size from 
about 300 feet to about 800 feet, and the 
attendance varies proportionately. On 
hot Sundays there have been as many 
as 12,000 people on the larger piers. 

The attendance in warm weather is 
uniformly large, taxing at times the ca- 
pacity of the piers, the concerts and the 
fresh air being the principal attractions. 

In 1897, the writer had the honor and 
pleasure of introducing a resolution in 
the Board of Superintendents of the city 
of New York before consolidation, 
which resulted in 1898 in the Board of 
Education assuming the work of vaca- 
tion schools and playgrounds previously 
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carried on by the Society for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, and the Out- 
door Recreation League. In New York 
and Brooklyn in 1898 about $50,000 was 
spent on this service. 

As a small part of the appropriation 
was not used in the summer time, the 
writer, who was then in charge of the 
work, obtained permission to open even- 
ing recreation centers to continue 
through the winter. - 

The play schools thus developed, in- 
cluding playgrounds, playfarms and 
playshops, are based on the proposition 
that there should be a continuous use, 
day and evening, the year around, of 
the entire educational plant of the city 
—the play and the work blending with 
each other and changing in character 
with the seasons. The impression work 
of the ordinary school is to be supple- 
mented by expression work, as culture 
and personality are both necessary to the 
development of character. 

This work has grown in the city of 
New York so that nearly $400,000 will 
be required to maintain it during the 
year 1908. The vacation schools for 
1907 number thirty-one while thirty-six 
are proposed for 1908. The average at- 
tendance in 1906 was about 17,000. The 
number of principals and instructors for 
1907 is 601 and the number proposed for 
1908 is 824. The budget for 1908 for 
salaries is $75,475. 

The vacation playgrounds number one 
hundred, and for 1908 the number 
planned is 125, with 606 workers this 
year, and 810 for the next year, and a 
budget of $84,456 for salaries. The 
average daily attendance in 1906 was 
70,000. 

The evening recreation centers num- 
ber twenty-six for 1907 and thirty-one 
for 1908, and 157 workers for this vear 
and 211 for the coming year. The bud- 
get for 1908 for salaries is $95,000. The 
average evening attendance in 1906 was 
about 10,000. 

The evening roof playgrounds number 
eleven and the music alone costs about 
20,000; and the sum of $10,000 is in the 
budget for baths. 

Nearly 1400 principals, teachers and 
assistants are employed this year in these 
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play-schools, while nearly 1900 are in- 
cluded in the plan for 1908, with a sal- 
ary list of nearly $300,000 which, with 
the supplies will make the appropriation 
about $400,000 for 1908. 

The cost of salaries in 1905 was more 
than $160,000; in 1906, about $175,000; 
and in 1907, about $230,000 is being ex- 


pended; while the salary budget TOR a 


1908 is $284,931, or nearly $300,000. 
The superintendent in charge of vaca- 
tion schools, playgrounds, and recreation 
centers in the city of New York is Miss 
Evangeline E. Whitney, and inquiries 
for reports, directories of places and 
workers should be addressed to her at 
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500 Park avenue. The child’s world is 
recognized in its entirety in her work, 
and the play world of the child is gradu- 
ally developed into the work-a-day world 
of the adult, with a happy blending of 
play and work ever varying and pro- 
gressing towards practical efficiency for 
life and for good citizenship. 

Through these broadening lines of ed- 
ucational work the school system is be-_ 
coming more and more a social labora- 
tory for the adjustment of the young 
citizen to his environment, to the end 
that the city itself may become the city 
beautiful and the citizen, sturdier in the 
rational enjoyment of life and happier in 
his loyalty to the government. 


Sportsmanship and Games 


Francis H. Tabor 
The Boys’ Ciub, New York 


It is no longer necessary to prove. that 
children have a right to play or that their 
play is instinctive preparation for their 
future animal development, or even that 
it can be made a definite preparation for 
the complicated life of to-day. Such 
statements were always obviously true 
and seem now to be generally accepted. 

We are providing facilities for play 
everywhere. We are building gymna- 
sia, laying out playgrounds, securing 
play-fields. We are organizing athletic 
societies, for churches, for schools, for 
settlements, for clubs. We are offering 
medals and cups and trophies, and so far 
from looking askance at children’s play, 
we are driving and alluring them to their 
natural occupation. 

One need not be particularly afraid 
of the danger of over-attention to ath- 
letics or the evils of too much play. The 
remedies are too easily procured, and 
they apply themselves almost automati- 
cally. But the time for fear is when 
athletics become business, when play 
ceases to be pastime, and when sport de- 
pends upon victory for its success. 

The standards of business are too of- 
ten applied to games. Because, in busi- 
ness one must win to prosper, it is ar- 
gued that the joy of sport is success. 


Unfortunately, by heredity, there is an 
element’ of fighting in all games, and a 
game that does not mean winning or 
losing is no game at all. The real dan- 
ger of sport is not so much in its temp- 
tation to excess as in its temptation 
to regard success as its object. 

‘Yet the ideal game is that in which 
two good fellows take up, say, tennis 
rackets, and for a summer hour laugh 
and jest as they win or lose, each tak- 
ing pride in his own skill and pleasure 
in that of his opponent. Both play per- 
haps for all they are worth; but at the 
end they may almost have lost count of 
the score, or if the game has been excit- 
ing the goddess of chance is apostro- 
phized rather than the god of victory. 

_ For health, for happiness, for moral- 
ity, I believe, such a casual encounter 
represents ideal sport, and if its condi- 
tions be briefly considered they will fur- 
nish a full illustration of the dangers of 
athletics and sportmanship in games. 
The chief things that differentiate such 
a delightful hour from the silly excite- 
ment of professional base-ball games 
are: There is no preparation or thought 
of victory. The game is the thing. . 


There is no question of money or other | 
reward. 
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In a brief paper I have no chance to 
do more than touch on a few things of 
vital importance. I shall therefore hang 
my theories with regard to sportsman- 
ship in games upon these three condi- 
tions. 

If a man must train before he partici- 
pates in sport it makes it a very serious 
matter. He must give up his ordinary 
habits and deny himself his luxuries, and 
naturally he expects a considerable re- 
turn. To deny himself enjoyment to 
gain enjoyment is a paradox. There- 
fore at once the game ceases to be pure 
recreation and becomes on a par with, 
say, an examination. It is worth while to 
deny one’s self to pass an examination, 
but is it worth while giving up recrea- 
tion for the sake of recreation? 

It is of course dangerous to take vio- 
lent exercise when out of condition ; but, 
in brief, it is one thing to train and quite 
another thing to be always in training. 

The true sportsman is always in train- 
ing. 
Secondly, the game’s the thing. A 
true sportsman plays a game as his rec- 
reation. It is consequently absurd for 
him ever to be anxious or ill-tempered. 
He has the instinctive love of movement, 
to which is added the pleasure derived 
from the exercise of skill, whether it 
be already acquired or in the process of 
being acquired. Winning or losing is 
to him rather an amusing detail than a 
serious consideration. He does all he 
can to win because that is part of the 
game; but the fact that someone else has 
a better eye or has had more practice or 
is more favored by fortune does not an- 
noy him. He plays the game for his 
health and pleasure and therefore he 
does not care whether anyone is watch- 
ing his prowess, nor does he need a 
band of “rooters” to urge him to exert 
himself or to worry his opponents. 

To the true sportsman such a specta- 
cle as that of a team crying because 
they have lost; or of a man told off to 
“worry the pitcher” or of a man being 
“induced” or bribed to amuse himself ; 
of a player depending upon artificial 
stimulus from spectators, or of any se- 
rious quarrel or anxiety over a pastime 
is simply unintelligible. 
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That such anomalies exist in sport is 
due primarily to the professional. The 
professional, though he may be a good 
fellow and a good sportsman at heart, 
cannot possibly be a true sportsman or 
he would never accept money for amus- 
ing himself. To demand payment for 
playing a game is about as sensible as 
to ask for an automobile because one 
likes motoring or a piano because one 
likes music. A professional may have 
his place in the general scheme of things, 
but he is not a sportsman—he is a moun- 
tebank, a vaudeville artist, anything you 
like but not a sportsman, and half the 
troubles of amateur sport come from the 
bad example set by professionals. The 
large salaries, the huge crowds, the 
newspaper notoriety dazzle unthinking 
youth, and it seems a great thing to play 
for the amusement of others and earn a 
living without work, and, if this con- 
summation cannot be obtained it can 
perhaps be approached. Hence the de- 
sire for medals, cups, trophies, leagues, 
uniforms, carfares, reports to the papers 
and the thousand and one other induce- 
ments that the modern youth expects to 
lure him to that which he should properly 
consider worth at least some sacrifice. 

It may be that in college representa- 
tion and other cases of like import some 
exceptions must be made, some anxiety 
allowed, some unusual preparations per- 
mitted. It may be that the demand to 
see the skill of some exceptionally bril- 
liant exponent of a particular game may 

justify a compensation for time lost; but, 

as a general statement, I believe all that 
I have written of the true sportsman to 
be absolutely true. 

Lastly, to the true sportsman there 
can be no need of money to pay him to 
do that which he wants to do, or reward 
for that which it is pleasure to do. If 
he loves the game, he will always do 
his. best, for, the exercise of all the skill 
he has constitutes the pleasure of the 
game. How, then, can he demand a 
uniform to be paid for by someone else? 
How can he ask whether he is to be al- 
lowed “expenses?” How can he care 
whether he is to have a cup or a medal? 

On the other hand, if he does not care 
for the game itself, but needs money or 
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loves excitement, or cares for the ap- 
plause of the multitude, or has a primi- 
tive desire to get the better of someone 
else, he naturally gets all the material 
benefit out of what is to him an anxiety 
and a labor. Winning means much. 
Therefore he must win. If not on his 
merits, either by extraneous help or un- 
derhand trick. Hence come the thou- 
sand and one shameful practices that 
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disgrace modern athletics, and just as 
long as we continue to give unnatural 
aids to athletics will the love of material 
benefits take the place of the natural joy 
in pure play. Until we learn to love ath- 
letics for their own sake and to make 
sacrifices for them rather than to require 
rewards, we shall never be true sports- 
men or get any real benefit from our 


play. 


How to Secure a Playground 


Mrs. Samuel Ammon 


Treasurer Pittsburg Playground Association 


‘In discussing “How to Secure a Play- 
ground,” we of Pittsburg feel that an 
apology is almost necessary to the New 
York, Chicago and Boston pioneers in 
the making of playgrounds. Why should 
we with our limited horizon of twelve 
years tell you of that which you know 
so well. For years we have been told 
that “they have done so and so in Bos- 
ton,” in Boston where they really care 
for their people, and that in New York 
when a playground is wanted they just 
buy a million dollar piece of ground, 
raze the buildings and presto change 
there is a playground. 

In more recent years when we have 
ventured to speak of our increased ap- 
propriations, of our increasing number 
of playgrounds, of our recreation centers, 
and expressed assurance that more 
would follow, just so surely as we spoke 
would come the statement—“‘Yes but in 
Chicago they spend millions and have 
parks and playgrounds everywhere.” 

Twelve years ago there came to us 
from Chicago, one who is now the presi- 
dent of the Pittsburg Playground As- 
sociation, bringing with her the inspira- 
tion always derived from the atmosphere 
of that big, broad, resourceful city. To 
our people she said: “The children need 
some place to play.” We had not 
thought of that; our city was a work- 
shop, men lived there, children were 
born there, we sent them to hospitals 
when sick, to the country when conyales- 
cent, when well we never thought of 
them. 


The department of education of the 
Civic Club of Allegheny county, with 
Miss Kennard as chairman, maintained 
one playground that summer in a school 
yard in one of the down town wards, 
and from that one playground has come 
a school yard playground in every 
crowded district of the city, as well as 
a recreation park system, practically en- 
circling the city, to which has been added 
this year the United States arsenal 
grounds, twenty-two acres in extent, 
touching two of the most densely popu- 
lated portions of the city and a tract 
of land where we too are pulling down 
buildings. 

From 1896, when we started with one 
school yard playground, the work has 
developed, until this year Pittsburg has 
nine school yard playgrounds and va- 
cation schools, five playgrounds, and six 
recreation parks. The total expenditure 
in 1897 was $603.72; in 1906 it was $19,- 
502.05. 

To accomplish this we had to begin 
at the beginning, and the present asso- 
ciation, which is incorporated, and rec- 
ognized by the city as an official body 
or bureau, has grown out of that sec- 
tion of the Civic Club and later through 
a joint committee of women’s clubs. 
We are much interested in our own 
experience as compared with plans at 
Washington where they have com- 
menced at the top with a playground sys- 
tem. We advise people who now realize 
that children must have some place to play 
to first bring the subject before one: 
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of the many organizations having in its 
constitution the word “philanthropy.” 
Do not suggest a playground to a char- 
ity organization,—children’s aid societies 
have plenty to do for children; take your 
plan to those who are doing many things 
for their own uplifting, benefit and 
pleasure—the richer the organization, 
the more socially exclusive, the better 
for the development of your plan. You 
will find in all such bodies a number of 
women ready and willing to commence 
or organize any work evidently and nec- 
essarily for the betterment of humanity. 

A small committee backed by the name 
of a good club or other organization 
and with the promise of financial aid 
can go forth feeling well armed, if not 
so well equipped. At least one member 
of such a committee should be thorough- 
ly familiar with the public school system 
of the town or city; for playgrounds 
must be a part of your school system, so 
closely is the work of winter and sum- 
mer interwoven—the one supplementing 
or augmenting the other. The first 
playground should be simply a kinder- 
garten,—let the vacation school and ath- 
letic department come later, for you 
must accustom school boards and city 
officials to the new order of things, as 
you must accustom yourselves to an 
eight o’clock departure from home, 
luncheon when and where you can get 
it, and no summer trips on land or sea 
—acquire the playground habit, and all 
else is as nothing. 

The estimated cost of one playground 
including the salary of two kindergart- 
mers, janitor, equipment and _ supplies 
for five weeks, is one hundred and fifty 
dollars. The committee or organization 
or individual members of either ought 
to furnish that amount for the first 
playground season. Then, not at the 
close of your first playground season, 
but early the following spring, prepare 
a statement in the form of a letter—not 
a report—of what you planned for your 
one playground and what you succeeded 
in doing. Describe it as you would in 
a letter to a friend. Briefly, give the es- 
timated and actual expenditure, number 
of children present each day, and the 
effect upon them. 
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One method of informing yourselves 
in order that you may be able to give 
very necessary information to others, is 
that your executive or park committee 
shall visit every densely built or slum 
district in your city or town. Make a 
note of the vacant pieces of property, 
their situation, size and proximity to 
dwelling houses. Let each member of 
your committee make a note of the data 
thus secured and make inquiries regard- 
ing the ownership or the agency repre- 
senting the properties noted in your 
tour. Ascertain if there is any prospect 
of such properties being sold or improv- 
ed with buildings. If not ask if you can 
use the property for a playground. Lease 
it, borrow it, buy it, but get it. 

Then find out the location of all va- 
cant pieces of property belonging in fee 
to your city or town. If you have no 
funds, or if your city has not the author- 
ity to equip recreation grounds, obtain 
permission to have some kind of a play- 
ground there if only a sand garden, or 
with temporary buildings. You will be 
able to prove the value of a playground 
to the neighborhood, and something per- 
manent will be the result. Do not be 
afraid of getting into politics. You will 
be in the midst of politics, but no man 
will say to you (a second time): “Your 
party helped you to give the children 
playgrounds, we will not do so.” 

Do not attempt pictures or formal re- 
ports the first year, tell your friends or 
organizations that there are many more 
children, many more districts, for there 
always are such in need of playgrounds, 
tell them that fifty cents is the average 
cost per child. In after years the cost 
will be more—but not until you have 
vacation schools. One strong committee 
or club can take care of several play- 
grounds, but the interest will be in- 
creased more rapidly if after your first 
year’s experience you call together the 
heads of the leading organizations and 
form a joint or representative commit- 
tee. 

While you are experimenting with a 
school yard playground or a piece of 
land loaned to you, which has a house 
for shelter already upon it or upon which 
you have erected a tent or shed, you 
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must have ascertained under what au- 
thority school boards or boards of con- 
trol can give the use of school rooms 
or yards to individuals or associations 
during the summer months, and also 
whether they can make appropriations 
for the maintenance of such play- 
grounds. Also if you are so ambitious so 
early in your playground career as to 
plan for recreation parks, ascertain if 
there is a law permitting appropriations 
for that purpose, and for securing or 
acquiring land for recreation purposes. 
You may find as we did in Pittsburg that 
some one had felt and thought for the 
children and that such a law exists. 

In Pennsylvania the act of 1895 is 
clear and specific, and under this law 
the Central Board of Education of 
Pittsburg, a city of the second class, 
which is composed of representatives of 
the several school districts, makes an an- 
nual appropriation for the maintenance 
and equipment of playgrounds in school 
yards. 

The money thus appropriated is paid 
to the treasurer of the Playground As- 
sociation by a warrant on the city treas- 
urer. 

The act provides “for the opening, 
improvement, enlargement, use, care and 
protection of school and other grounds 
for public park and recreation purposes 
in the cities and boroughs of the com- 
monwealth, by the joint and several ac- 
tion of school boards, city and borough 
authorities, corporations, societies, as- 
sociations or individuals. It permits the 
use of school grounds for park and 
recreation purposes by the public. 

It authorizes school boards to provide 
for the enlargement, improvement, care 
and protection of the school grounds 
when used for park and recreation pur- 
poses by the public. They are also em- 
powered to make arrangements with cor- 
porations, societies, associations or in- 
dividuals for the lease, use or donation 
of property for public park or recrea- 
tion purposes. 

_ School systems vary so greatly in dif- 
terent states, even within the same state, 
that to advise any special form or sug- 
gest a draft of a law enabling school or 
city authorities to make these appropria- 
tions would not be of practical value. 
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In Pennsylvania, for instance, local 
school boards in cities of the second class 
decide upon the amount of money they 
will need for the ensuing year. This mill- 
age is then reported to the Central Board 
of Education, and by it when approved 
sent to the city councils, and there it 
passes both branches of councils with 
the appropriation budgets from the sev- 
eral city departments. However, the 
amount cannot be added to or reduced 
by councils; in that matter the Central 
Board of Education is supreme. 

About mid-winter an estimate is made 
by the executive board of the Play- 
ground Association as to the amount 
necessary for salaries, necessary im- 
provements and equipment for all of the 
recreation grounds in use during the pre- 
ceding year, and for any additional 
grounds for the next year. This sche- 
dule is sent with the estimates from the 
city departments to the mayor, and if 
approved by him is referred to councils, 
then to the finance committee, and with 
or without change according to their 
action, is returned to councils, for final 
action. The mayor has the power to 
add to or to reduce the estimates pre- 
sented to him so as to bring the total 
sum within the estimated revenues from 
taxation. Accounts payable from the ap- 
propriation made for recreation grounas, 
are paid by the city treasurer when 
countersigned by the treasurer of the 
Playground Association and approved 
by the city comptroller. 

In New Jersey the laws relating to 
the acquisition and maintenance of rec- 
reation parks for cities and towns are 
very similar, but place them under the 
care of park commissioners, without ref- 
erence to school authorities. 

We do not think that the present law 
of the state of Ohio, touching the sub- 
ject of recreation grounds and play- 
grounds and which is a part of the law 
defining the “powers of municipalities” 
is adequate. The first division under 
“special powers” refers to the appro- 
priation of property and includes the 
power to appropriate property for parks, 
park entrances, boulevards, market- 
places and children’s playgrounds. The 
state regent of Ohio, Mrs. Edward Or- 
ton, has arranged tc have a bill drafted 
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pertaining to this subject for presenta- 
tion to the Ohio legislature. 

In the laws of Maryland we have only 
knowledge of the special act of 1906 re- 
lating to the city of Baltimore, which pro- 
vides that the mayor and city council of 
Baltimore is authorized to enter an agree- 
ment with the duly constituted officers 
of the Children’s Playground Associa- 
tion for the maintenance of chi!dren’s 
playgrounds in the city of Baltimore, for 
such length of time and upon such terms 
as the mayor and city council of Balti- 
more may deem advantageous. 

Special legislation is not permitted 
under the constitution of all states, but 
where it is this seems to be a model it 
would be well to copy. 

In Massachusetts the Act of 1893, re- 
lating to public playgrounds was found 
to be inadequate and an act was prepared 
“to enlarge the powers of the school com- 
mittee of the city of Boston in respect 
to physical education.” This act was 
signed by the governor April 13, of the 
present year 1907. 

‘The act recently passed will be of in- 
estimable value where there is no gen- 
eral state law governing the subject or no 
association formed for the purpose of 
conducting Dever eas and vacation 
schools. 

The act ahtanies the powers of the 
school committee of the city of Boston 
in respect to physical education. 

Within the limit of the appropriations 
for such purposes it may during the sum- 
mer vacation and such other portion of 
the year as it may deem advisable, 
suipervise, conduct, organize, and control 
physical training and exercise athletics, 
sports, games and play, and provide 
proper apparatus, equipment and _ facil- 
ities for the same, in and upon the build- 
ings, yards and playgrounds under the 
control of said committee, or upon any 
other land which it may have the 
right to use for any such purpose. It 


may use for these purposes such of the - 


- playgrounds, gymnasia or buildings un- 
der the control of the park commission 
of said city as said school committee may 
deem suitable therefor, and may equip 
the same therefor, such use to be sub- 
ject, however, to such reasonable regu- 
lations and conditions as said park com- 
mission may prescribe. 
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Appropriations for these purposes are 
made in the same manner as for the sup- 
port of the public schools and the total 
amount of the appropriations is increas- 
ed for the current financial year by two 
cents upon each one thousand dollars of 
the valuation on which the appropriations 
of the city council are based, and by 
two cents additional, or four cents in all, 
for each subsequent year. 

If.in a town in the metropolitan parks 
district, or in any city, tenement build- 
ings are built about or contiguous to 
open spaces, the owners of such build- 
ings may apply to the park commission- 
ers and they may, with the approval of 
the board of health of the city or town, 
take a lease of such open spaces for a 
neighborhood playground for a term not 
exceeding fifteen years, subject to re- 
newal, at a rental not exceeding the 
taxes thereon. The owners of such 
buildings shall have the care and control 
thereof under the supervision of the 
board of park commissioners, or if there 
is none, of the selectmen. 

In New York by the act of 1888, 
any fifteen or more persons of full 


age, who shall desire to associate 
themselves together for the purpose 
of providing parks and _ playgrounds 


for children in any of the cities, towns 
or villages of the state, may become in- 
corporated by filing a certificate of 
intention endorsed by one of the justices 
of the Supreme Court. 

Over and above any amount appro- 
priated by school boards or city councils 
additional funds will be required. With 
your temporary playground committee 
formed or your association organized 
and perhaps incorporated, you will send 
out letters asking well known people who 
contribute to all worthy, and probably 
many unworthy objects. When you do: 
this, send the same appeal to a large 
number—from three to five hundred— 
of less well known persons. 

State clearly what one dollar will do 
for a child of the alley or court; tell 
them that there are children who are 
not of that class, and yet whose lives 
are spent in the closely built up districts 
of the city. Tell them that small brick- 
paved or sun-baked squares in the midst 
of the grime and smoke of the city are 
not much to offer to the children, but that 
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they come from court, from alley and 
cellar and from workshop, and in these 
playgrounds learn to cook, to sew, to 
saw, to plane, to play. Tell them how the 
children await you at the gates each 
morning and how they love the story 
hour, the tiny bunch of flowers placed 
in each grimy hand on flower day, how 
they learn to “salute the flag,” and to 
come with clean hands so that they may 
carry it unsullied. 

You will receive many dollars and 
many five dollar contributions, and those 
will go very far towards the amount you 
must secure from private sources. No 
matter how much money you receive 
from appropriations, always pay the ex- 
penses of administration from your pri- 
vate funds. In the beginning do not 
say much about the educational side of 
the playground question. It is we know, 
the important side, but it is not that 
which will appeal to your prospective 
contributors and supporters. 

People in general are not interested in 
modern theories of education as applied 
to the child outside of the public and 
parochial schools. Keep the interest 
through the child, the child you are try- 
ing to make happier and better. Tell 
them you want to take each child to the 
country for one day, to let him see the 
green fields and trees and flowers. We 
advise excursions for one summer. The 
first summer there is nothing that ap- 
peals so strongly to the woman taking 
her own bairns to the country or seaside 
or to the man in his office as the thought 
of the countless thousands shut in be- 
tween grimy walls and smoke stacks. 
The playground excursion to out of 
town parks or private places is perhaps 
the best method of placing your play- 
ground before the public. It is a good 
news item and makes interesting pic- 
tures. 

Appeal to the sentiment in every 
heart. Have your flower day and li- 
brary day. Have the Daughters of the 
American Revolution give you your 
playground flags, and have them teach 
the children the flag salute. Realize in 
the beginning that the majority of peo- 
ple have so many cares and interests that 
they do not know or have forgotten the 
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world of children in which you are in- 
terested, but tell them about them. As 
the interest increases, tell your con- 
tributors how necessary it is to give 
the older children occupation, tell them 
of your sewing classes on cellar doors, 
of the story hour beneath the shadow 
of the wall. In another year add your 
manual training and physical training 
departments, for your contributors will 
have increased and the constituents will 
have told their representatives in school 
board and council that they want the 
playgrounds. Do not as an association 
give entertainments to augment your 
funds. If other organizations wish to 
make money and give it as a contribu- 
tion, permit them to do so, but you are 
to receive and administer the funds ap- 
propriated or given to you. 

One of the most important things 
for you to do is to secure the interest 
of your councilmen and city officials. 
Do not deluge them with reports, which 
they will not read, statistics which are 
only figures, but ask the man who repre- 
sents the ward in which you have or 


‘wish to have a playground or recrea- 


tion park, to go with you to see the 
ground and the children—the children 
he may have known only as noisy nuis- 
ances. 

When you have your first work es- 
tablished, your playgrounds open for at 
least a five or six weeks’ term each sum- 
mer and a law enacted making appro- 
priations possible, invite your council- 
men, school directors and city officials to 
meet with the members of your asso- 
ciation. Formal invitations will not 
bring the men you want, ask them per- 
sonally, and as a personal favor. Have 
at least one speaker of note present to 
make an address on a subject pertaining 
to your work. Then let your own offi- 
cers tell briefly what you have done, 
why such work is needed and what is 
hoped for. The seed sown at such a 
meeting will result in a good harvest. 

Tt was Phillins Brooks who said: “He 
who helps a child helps humanity with 
a distinctness, with an immediateness, 
which no. other help given to human 
creatures in any other stage of their hu- 
man life can possibly give again.” 


FIELD HOUSES OF CHICAGO 


O convention ever had so effective a set- 
ting as the June meeting in Chicago of 
the National Playground Association. 
For convention halls, the delegates 
had the recreation centers on which 
the South Park Board has expended 

$6,500,000 in the last four years. 

These field houses represent the high water 
mark in public provision for recreation in America, 
both in number and in adequacy of equipment. 
The factors that go into them are people’s club 
houses, assembly halls, reading rooms, refectories, 
gymnasiums, swimming pools and playgrounds. 
Last year the total attendance--outside of visitors— 
footed up to over 5,000,000. 

The South Park System of Chicago was created 
in 1869. The new era of construction began in 
19038. In the interval of thirty-three years, the South 
Park district had increased six fold in population 
and but one park of thirty-five acres had been added 
to the public recreation area. The story of the work 
of the commission the past four years in opening up 
these centers—the originality with which it planned 
them, and the courage with which it carried them 
out in the face of doubtand apathy—make up a stir- 
ring chapter in municipal achievement. In their 
report for 1904 the commissioners declared that, 
with a rapidly growing population made up largely of 
worKing men, the welfare of these people—physical, 
moral, mental—is the great municipal problem of the 
day. They conceived their contribution toward 
it to be this: 


The South Park Commissioners, respon- 
sible for an adequate park service, believe 
the most important factor in solving this 
problem of the masses is the establishment 
of useful as well as ornamental parKs. The 
neighborhood center embodies the highest 
practical type of public service in a park. 
The South Park district presents, in its new 
recreation area, the first complete expres- 
sion of this idea. 

The significant fact is not so much that the South 
Park Board of Chicago has demonstrated that a sys- 
tem of public recreation can be carried out success- 
fully on a great scale; but that the elements of their 
system are practicable for towns and smaller cities; 
and that this municipal equipment is less costly than 
jails, social insurance in the sense that a fire depart- 


ment is insurance, and as sound sense as good 


pavements and clean streets. 
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The Field Houses of Chicago and 


their Possibilities 
Mary McDowell 


Head Worker Chicago University Settlement 


When years ago Walter Besant gave 
us in his story of All Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men, a plan for a people’s palace 
to be built in East London for a com- 
munity without proper social or educa- 
tional opportunities, we thought it a 
dream, that might never come true. It 
did come true, but in a form that was 
resented by the people who needed it. 
They did not want a people’s palace of- 
fered as a charity. It failed in its pur- 
pose, but it was suggestive and is at last 
realized as a normal expression of de- 
mocracy in the recreation centers of Chi- 
cago’s South Park system. These are 
people’s palaces paid for and supported 
by all sorts and conditions of men, and 
accepted without fear or favor, for soy 
belong to the people. 

In almost every neighborhood of the 
well-to-do, city and suburban, we find the 
social club house sometimes a very simple 
structure, but oftener a large and beau- 
tifully furnished commodious house, with 
kitchen, dining-room, reading, ball and 
game room, gymnasium and plunge bath. 
The members of this social club-house 
are not without houses of their own, but 
there is something within them that de- 
sires a common social meeting place, and 
opportunity to express sides of their na- 
tures that cannot be expressed in a pri- 
vate house, a place where differences are 
ignored and where each meets the other 
as a neighbor. 

These club houses came in response to 
the social and play instincts; instincts 
common to all of us. In communities 
of working people where. the home is 
limited to a cottage or a tenement flat 
of four to six rooms a club-house built 
co-operatively is out of the question. In 
such neighborhoods these instincts are 
expressed by groups of young men who 
rent a vacant store and name it a club, 
such as The Quo Vadis, The Shamrock, 
or The Everlasting Pleasure Club, meet 
every evening, sometimes all night, punch 
the bag, gamble for money, “rush the 
cans. quarrel, and ‘“‘bust up the club.” 
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This history of the social and play in- 
stinct is common in all such communities. 
If gratified it must be by co-operation in 
a most inexpensive way. This is apt to 
put it on a physical and often low plane, 
though I have known some of these clubs 
to be run in a well regulated way. 

The homes are too limited for the son 


-or the daughter to entertain guests; even 


if there is a “parlor” it has to be shared 
by the whole family and many times there 
is no company room for the children to 
entertain their friends. They must, 
therefore, use the public hall that the 
neighborhood affords which may be 
shared by the many, by paying ten or 
twenty-five cents every time for the 
privilege of meeting your “friend” for 
the evening or your group of friends for 
a dance. At one public dance hall, I 
visited in the center of town the people 
go in free, but pay five cents every time 
they enter the gate to the dancing floor. 
Here I saw young men alone, and groups 
of young girls sitting waiting for a 
chance to dance—-a pathetic sight to wit- 
ness this hunger of the young for a 
“good time.” : 

In the neighborhoods where the indus- 
trial pressure is hardest, life is apt to be 
a struggle ten hours every day simply 
for food, clothes and shelter. Here 
people eat and sleep, and the average 
gain some small relief from the 
notony of modern machine driven in- 
dustry by drinking themselves into an- 
other state of being, or by going once 
a week to the theatre, where, for a small 
outlay, they are helped into another 
sphere of life at least for an hour. But 
a large number of people in our cities 
do not even go to the theatre if it is out 
of their immediate neighborhood. The 
play and social instinct has very little 
chance in most crowded districts except 
in the opportunities offered by the saloon 
or dance hall, and then only on a low 
and demoralizing plane. 

The five-cent theatre has shown a need. 
Its twenty minutes’ continuous enter- 
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Field Houses of Chicago and Their Possibilities 


tainment draws an audience not only 
large but most instructive. There you 
see the mother with the baby, the old 
people, young working men and girls, 
and children crowded into a small hall. 
When carefully regulated they may not 
be an evil. But very shortly moving 
pictures will cease to attract and then 
what? Something more exciting, and 
when excitement is offered at five cents 
it will have to be very cheap and bad. 

In neighborhoods of foreigners, 
such as the stockyards district where you 
will find Irish, German, Polish, Bohe- 
mian, English and Scotch, without any 
common meeting place (for even the 
Catholic Church does not unify her 
members, if they are of different nation- 
alities), the public school house, which 
should be a social as well as an educa- 
tional center of the neighborhood, is, in 
Chicago at least, not yet freely open for 
that purpose, though there are signs that 
some day it may be the “people’s palace” 
‘which we think it should be. 

In the past the social settlement has 
been the only hospitable place that open- 
ed its doors to all kinds of people, ande 
made a common meeting place for social 
and educational purposes. As soon as 
the settlement had a public hall groups 
of young people begged for it, because it 
was such “a nice place for a party as it 
had no saloon.” 

The other evening our Sherman Park 
hall was filled with young workingmen 
and women, clerks and friends from a 
large department store. It was as pretty 
and well regulated a party as one could 
find in any club-house in any neighbor- 
hood. Those of us who knew the history 
of that party were able to understand as 
outsiders could not the social significance 
of The Sherman Park field house. 

Ten years ago this party of clerks was 
a semi-annual affair held in a large 
saloon hall, the bar room run for profit 
by the young men clerks. Hats were 
often on the heads of the beer drinking 
young fellows and smoking was the 
proper right of the beaux. They danced 
all night. 

Then came the day of the settlement 
hall. The girls, disgusted with the saloon 
hall, now that something better and more 
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attractive offered, asked the privilege of 
renting the settlement gymnasium. They 
“ran” a party without a bar, no smoking 
on the floor, and hats in the wardrobe. 
Twelve o'clock the closing hour. 

After this first party at the settlement 
there was more and more protest against 
the saloon hall, but the settlement gym- 
nasium was in use most of the time by 
settlement clubs. ; 

When the field house was opened two 
years ago the men objected to the hours 
for parties, said it did not pay to rent 
music for a party from 8.30 to 10.45 p. m., 
but they tried the experiment and with 
such pleasant results that now they find 
that to have several parties a year is bet- 
ter than one all night ball in a saloon hall. 

It may be interesting to know a few 
facts concerning the use made of four 
typical field houses as a meeting place 
fo- organizations and for social parties. 

Sherman Park, situated among second 
generation foreigners, mostly English 
speaking people, has thirteen organiza~ 
tions,—eight social clubs, one lodge meet- 
ing, one park athletic club, one associa~ 
tion, one high school fraternity, and one 
probation officer meets juvenile court 
wards there. 

Davis Square, situated among Slavi 
non-English speaking people, Poles and 
Lithuanians, unskilled stockyards labor- 
ers, has two social and pleasure clubs, 
four organizations, one lodge, and one 
University Settlement entertainment. 

Hamilton Park, situated in an Eng- 
lish speaking, comfortably off community, 
has eight organizations, social, literary 
and athletic, three organizations ‘‘pro- 
moted” by manager. 

Armour Square, Irish-American neigh- 
borhood, has eleven organizations, four 
pleasure clubs, three park athletic clubs, 
one lodge, one association, one schook 
alumni, and one dramatic club. 

The social education of an unsocial 
community is a difficult task set for the 
citizens of the future, and is quite as im- 
portant as is any matter of municipal wel- 
fare. These field houses prove that the 
South Park commissioners found it 
worthy their consideration and enlight- 
ened city fathers, and boards of educa- 
tion are beginning to consider that the 
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social education of a community is a nat- 
ural and an essential department of their 
business. . 

Would ward politics be cleaner if 
meetings were held in the field house, 
or the public school hall?. Will they ever 
be cleaner if kept in the atmosphere of 
the saloon and the gambling room? 

If people can be trusted to dance, play, 
eat, and drink with propriety in their 
neighborhood club-houses, may they not 
be trusted to do more serious things that 
should be done out in the light, and not 
in the darkness? Trade unions find it 
very difficult to secure a meeting place 
unconnected with a saloon. What would 
be the effect upon the deliberations of 
working men to have their surroundings 
beautiful and orderly? 

If the social education of a people is 
worth anything, it is worth the most 
earnest consideration of those responsible 
for giving to a people what seems a nearly 
perfect center for community activities. 

A most important question to be faced 
is whether the field house shall become a 
factor for the social education of the 
people, or shall be simply a high toned 
dance hall, restaurant and gymnasium. 
To develop in the individual a sense of 
his social obligation is a paramount need 
of. to-day. That as no man can live to 
himself, so no ward can live to itself is 
the needed lesson to be taught the citizens 
of the great cities and it can be best 
taught by bringing the citizens together 
for common pleasures and common needs. 
Cannon Barnett, of Toynbee Hall, in an 
effort to explain why they had so many 
parties at Toynbee Hall said: “I be- 
lieve that a common good time makes for 
a common purpose.” 

Let the field house be the symbol of a 
civic home of the citizens. Let them go 
there for refreshment of mind and body, 
and feel free to discuss under its roof 
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any question of interest to the whole 
neighborhood, or to the smaller groups. 

To make sure that the field house will 
be a center for the promotion of the high- 
er civic and social life of the community, 
it is necessary that the management 
should be up to the standard at least of 
the physical directorship. The manager 
needs to be more than a janitor or a 


clerk. He or she should be the equal of 


a head resident of a settlement, or the 
principal of a school. 

If the houses are to fill the whole place 
that is ready for them, then the manager 
must be a high priced person and not 
until the people are willing to pay for a 
trained social worker, chosen because of 
his fitness for such a responsible position, 
and not because of his political. connec- 
tions, will such a personality be forth- 
coming. The park commissioners when 
explaining why they gave to the people 
the field house said: “It is simply the 
social settlement idea applied to parks.” 
It is true that the twenty years of ex- 
periences of social settlements in Chicago 
proved that the communities of working 
people needed just such a centre. The 
commissioners have either not yet grasp- 
ed the whole idea or perhaps have post- 
poned supplying that essential of a set- 
tlement, a head resident, a personality, 
who has the character and social ability 
to insure that use of the field house which 
will make it an educational force in the 
community. . 

It seems to some of the stanchest 
friends of this newest of the experiments 
of democracy that if it is to’develop its 
social-educational possibilities, it cannot 
afford to run the risk of an irresponsible 
local management. Surely the wisdom 
that created so perfect a social agency 
will supply shortly this one serious lack; 
for the People’s Palace, by and for the 
people, must be right. 


Union of Playgrounds and Public Schools 


Dwight H. Perkins 


Member Special Park Commission and A i 
Board of Education, Ghiccvs ee for the 


A playground is an outdoor space 
where boys and girls may play without 
restriction; where space for running and 
jumping and apparatus for play are pro- 
vided, and where “squealing” is not pro- 
hibited. It differs from a park in that 


the emphasis is put upon play and not 
upon the beauties of nature. ~ Growing 
green must be provided along the bord- 
ers or in secluded spots, but so arranged 
as not to interfere with the activities of 
children. Whether playgrounds be con- 
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trolled by park boards or boards of edu- 
cation is to some degree a minor mat- 
ter; it is all the municipality. Both are 
supported by funds raised by taxation 
imposed upon the citizens, who reap the 
benefits. 

The discussion therefore is not one of 
principle but one of expediency. It re- 
lates to the details of carrying out a 
scheme the general principles of which 
I believe we are all agreed upon. Play- 
grounds must be supervised. Rotation, 
equal opportunity and proper use of fa- 
cilities cannot be left to the children 
alone; they must be conscious of the 
presence of some authority. 

This supervision need not be oppress- 
ive, negative or restrictive. It should 
be suggestive and should divert the mind 
from mischief making into a line of ac- 
tivity which would cause the forgetting 
of intended pranks. 

I wish first to answer some common 
objections against management of play- 
grounds by boards of education and de- 
rive thereby endorsement of the affirma- 
tive position on this question of educa- 
tion. The fact that boards lack funds 
I regard as a temporary objection not 
based upon permanent principles. I see 
no reason for separating the funds of 
education from other municipal govern- 
ing or taxing bodies. If the board can- 
not raise money—and I believe that it 
can as soon as the public is convinced 
of the necessity—it would certainly be 
possible for the municipal government 
to turn over to the board such amount 
of money as would be spent by it for 
playground purposes. 

It is true that teachers are overwork- 
ed, but, if we may coin the phrase, “they 
are also underplayed” (as well as under- 
paid). I believe that the association of 
teachers with their pupils while at play 
would be just as much real recreation 
for the teachers as it is for the children. 
I believe that it would be money well 
spent if sufficient teachers were em- 
ployed to give them time to direct the 
children in their play. 

The objections to political machinery 
in so far as they are true, are a reflection 
only upon those people who do not take 
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an active part in politics. We may as 
well admit that we can do nothing to 
change this. situation until we become 
politicians. This country is governed, 
taxes are raised and expended, and pub- 
lic officers are nominated and elected by 
the people by means of political methods. 

It is useless to talk of avoiding the 
politician. If he does not do as he 
should, we must either take his place 
or bide the results uncomplainingly. In 
my seven years’ experience as a member 
of the Special Park Commission of Chi- 
cago I have never received any inter- 
ference from politicians, and they fre- 
quently have assisted energetically and 
unselfishly in the establishment and 
maintenance of small parks and _ play- 
grounds. Aldermen are unpopular in 
their wards now unless they secure 
playgrounds for their constituents. 

I of course assume that civil service 
methods of appointment prevail. I 
would not advocate playground manage- 
ment under either an educational board 
or a municipal government unless em- 
ployes were selected and retained upon 
merit. If the opposite were the case it 
would be better to abolish playgrounds 
altogether. 

Playgrounds are for recreation, while 
parks are for rest. Playgrounds are 
for those having undirected and super- 
fluous energy. In the parks one is 
brought into contact with flowers, 
shrubs and trees. Their problem is 
bringing the country to the people if the 
people cannot be taken to the country. 
Playgrounds are essentially education- 
al; in fact they are the basis of the de- 
velopment of children, and should there- 
fore come under the board of education 
rather than under park supervision. It 
is said that the hours of school are lim- 
ited from 9 a. m. to 3:30 p. m., and that 
the grounds are only open from 8 a. m. 
(os auieLaistisaa inéresimattensor 
administration and shifts of attendants. 
I see no reason why the grounds should 
not be open from 6 a. m. to II p. m. 
Who would think of limiting our: trans- 
portation facilities from 8 a. m. to 5 p. 
m.? I submit the following affirmative 
reasons in support of the position which 
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I have taken: Any person may be con- 
vinced of the correctness of the affirma- 
tive side of this question by reading 
“The Playground as a Part of the Pub- 
lic School,” by Joseph Lee of Boston. 
I know of nothing, unless it be the water 
and sewerage systems, which so com- 
pletely covers the entire area of the city 
as the public school system does. The 
schools are within walking distance of 
everybody. They represent large in- 
vestment—in Chicago to the value of 
$40,000,000.00. A calculation of the 
interest lost by the non-use of this in- 
vestment for one-half or even one-third 
of the time would convince any busi- 
ness man, I believe, of the wisdom and 
necessity for making use of this plant 
twenty-four hours in the day if that is 
a possible thing. 

It is necessary to the work of the ed- 
ucator in developing children from the 
time they are old enough to walk until 
after their school life is over. The Spe- 
cial Park Commission of Chicago has 
endorsed this contention by locating 
wherever possible its playgrounds adja- 
cent to schools. The combining of 
schools with playgrounds makes possi- 
ble contact. between teachers and pupils 
through play as well as study relations; 
each helps the other if the play is not 
advertised as “educational.” The uni- 
fied organization and management and 


the avoidance of duplication should ap-. 


peal to educators, park people, the busi- 
ness man and taxpayers. No clashing 
of authority need arise under unified 
management. This should occur only 
in the case of dual management. The 
schools run about nine months in the 
year. Under this management they 
should run twelve months in the year. 
The educational work at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago runs twelve months in 
the year. This does not mean that 
teachers and students have no vacation, 
. for they do, but there is an opportunity 
at all times for persons to study there. 
There should also be an opportunity at 
all times for pupils to improve by either 
study or play in the public school build- 
ings and grounds. 

The apparatus could be made to con- 
form to the educational necessities, if the 
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board of education had control over the 
funds with which to provide such appa- 
ratus. Pet animals and birds could be 
provided, so that children might study 
their habits and enjoy their companion- 
ship. This is distinctly an educational 
feature as is also the educational and _ 
character developing power of flowers. 

It is said that children wilfully destroy 
flowers. When the flowers are con- . 
stantly replaced, and the excitement of 
a chase or of escaping punishment, is 

taken away the child gradually loses his 

motive for destruction and develops a 

desire to protect the plants. 

In addition to the saving already men- - 
tioned is the saving in building construc- 
tion.. There is no reason why the base- 
ment of schools should not be used for 
toilet rooms, shelters, etc., instead of 
duplicating same in the playgrounds. 
Playground space is needed to let light, 
air and sunshine into school buildings. 
It is not wasted, considering the inter- 
ests of the pupils alone. 

The board of education now, through 
its physician in the child’s study depart- 
ment and through visiting nurses, con- 
cerns itself directly and actively with 
the physical condition of the school chil- 
dren. Through its physical culture di- 
rector it develops children’s bodies in 
order that they may become better stu- 
dents. Why should not the physical cul- 
ture director who daily makes use of 
an indoor gymnasium for the same rea- 
sons make use of an outdoor gymna- 
sium? Why should not the work of the 
physician be supplemented by such work 
in the gymnasium as would remedy such 
defects as may be discovered by the phy- 
sician ? 

In conclusion, I wish to fall back for 
corroboration upon Professor Charles 
Zueblin of the University of Chicago. 
On pages 276 and 277 of his book en- 
titled American Municipal Progress the 
following paragraph appears, which I 
quote in full, and which I submit as an. 
authoritative endorsement of the posi- 
tion which I have taken: 


Children’s playgrounds are as necessary 
as schools to the welfare of the modern 
community. The idea that the public in- 
terest in the child ceases at the close of the 
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school session has to be abandoned in the 
contemporary city. Along with the re- 
stricted opportunity for play in the city 
streets there has come a conception of the 
value of rational recreation which has its 
application in both city and country. Regu- 
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larly equipped playgrounds with apparatus 
and the direction of skilled teachers or at- 
tendants, to encourage both individual and 
organized play, will soon doubtless be a 
part of the public school system throughout 
the land. 


How Manage Municipal Play Centers? 


Royal Loren Melendy 


People’s Institute, 


My purpose is not so much to advo- 
cate placing the management of play- 
grounds under the control of the board 
of education as to suggest the undesira- 
bility of isolating any social problem, 
such as the playground problem, the 
temperance problem, or juvenile de- 
linquency, from other phases of social 
progress. My conclusion as to the 
proper managing body will be reached 
therefore, not from the standpoint of the 
possibility of immediately establishing the 
largest number of well equipped, well 
managed playgrounds, but rather from 
the relation of the playground movement 
to other municipal problems. Theo- 
retically, no one will question that as an 
educational problem it belongs naturally 
to the board of education, rather than to 
the bath department or the park depart- 
ment. 

In the beginning of the playground 
movement, play for its own sake, and 
playgrounds as breathing spots, were 
chiefly considered. Hence we naturally 
find them under the control of park de- 
partments. The educational aspect of 
play has not been properly emphasized 
in the playgrounds under the control of 
the park and bath departments of Bos- 
ton. An almost model system, however, 
is being developed by the South Park 
commissioners in Chicago. The boards 
of education of New York and Newark 
have also made considerable progress in 
this direction. In other cities the con- 
servatism or political corruption of 
boards of education makes it either im- 
possible or inexpedient to attempt to se- 
cure playgrounds under their manage- 
ment. One thing is clearly evident, 
namely, that where playgrounds are now 
being carried on by voluntary associa- 
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tions, and by several municipal boards 
in’ the same city, there is weakness 
through lack of proper correlation. I 
think we shall all agree that the municipal - 
playgrounds of our cities should be 
brought under one board. 

I hold that social education through 
recreation is in line with the historical 
development. of the American system of 
public education; that boards of educa- 
tion, though conservative, have in time 
responded to the demand for expansion 
necessitated by changes in the social 
structure; that the national, state, and 
local teachers’ associations, present a vast 
machinery well suited to the propaganda 
of all progressive educational move- 
ments; and that the parents’ associations 
which are rapidly increasing in cities 
point the way to desirable machinery, 
through which the voluntary efforts of 
citizens may be effectively enlisted and 
brought to bear upon the development of 
this phase of social education. 

The responsibility of the municipality 
under a democratic form of government 
for the education of the entire community 
of present and prospective citizens is 
being increasingly recognized by boards 
of education. The varied forms in which 
this sense of responsibility seeks expres- 
sion are becoming constantly more prac- 
tical, as we become more thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the problems presented by 
modern industrial life. The beginnings 
of public education in this country were 
for the moral instruction of the youth. 
In the latest acquisition to the public 
educational system, the recreation center, 
this idea is still prominent, although in a 
form that would be as difficult of compre- 
hension to the Puritan mind as would the 
social conditions which have given rise 
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to this form of educational activity. In- 
dustrial conditions made industrial and 
commercial courses necessary, and now 
our leading cities have separate manual 
training and commercial high schools. It 
was but a step from the education of the 
youth in the regular curriculum of the 
day school, to the education of the adult 
by the less formal method of the evening 
school, and the still less formal and very 
effective method of popular lecture 
courses. Several municipalities, in the 
establishment of summer playgrounds, 
have given recognition, through their 
boards of education to the educational 
and social value of play. The absolute 
necessity of guarding the recreation of 
the youth of the tenement districts from 
the blighting influences of their ordinary 
playgrounds, namely, the streets and 
alleys, is also widely recognized. In 
conformity to changed industrial condi- 
tions in certain sections of our large 
cities, formal instruction was extended 
from day school to evening school, from 
youth to adult. So in recognition of the 
social conditions of these same sections, 
there is being brought about an extension 
of the less formal teaching, through 
recreation, from the summer day to the 
winter evening and from youth to the 
adult. ; 

It is true, that the private high school 
preceded the public high school, that the 
kindergarten, manual training, and do- 
mestic science courses, industrial schools, 
evening ‘schools, free public lecture 


system, all passed through their experi- 


mental stage under the guidance of vol- 
untary associations. But it is just as 
true, that the voluntary association has 
never proved adequate to supply the de- 
mand. For one by one these advance 
movements for public education have 
been absorbed by the boards of education 
in pursuance of the commonly accepted 
principle that the municipality is respon- 
sible for the education of the entire com- 
munity in every way and by every means 
required by rapidly changing conditions. 

My next point is that in the national, 
state, and local teachers’ associations, we 
have at hand a powerful means of propa- 
ganda, national in scope, yet with a mem- 
bership reaching into every rural and 
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city school, with one member at least for 
every fifty or seventy-five school chil- 
dren in the United States. The novelty 
which now attaches to the play director 
was likewise attached to the kinder- 
gartner, and the manual training and the 
domestic science teacher, when they first 
made their debut, but no more powerful 
force could possibly have been found for 
increasing their influence in the com- 
munity than these same associations of 
teachers. School principals and parents 
are now knocking at the door of the 
boards of education, demanding that their 
schools may rank with the few leading 
schools in the community that already 
possess these departments. It will be a 
task well nigh impossible for the Play- 
ground Association of America to create 
so perfect an organization for propa- 
ganda for playgrounds under separate 
boards, as we already have at hand in 
this great organization of our public 
education. Moreover, this organization 
and all of its constituents know how and 
where they may secure the things which 
they want in their schools. Place the: 
playground and play centers under the 
board of education and in connection with 
the public school, and you will put behind 
this intelligence, a motive force as power- 
ful and as universal as human nature it- 
self, namely, competition, the desire of 
the principal and the parents to have in 
their school, that which has been long 
recognized as desirable and which has 
given prominence to a neighboring school. 
Further, it is in their discussions that the 
relation of play centers to other social 
problems, such as juvenile delinquency, 
backward and defective children, housing 
conditions, food supply, etc., are being 
thoroughly discussed and brought before 
the public. They are beginning to real- 
ize that education is social in process as 
well as in purpose. The playground 
movement runs no danger of isolation in 
their hands. One frequently hears at 
their meetings, the statement that “the 
modern test of education is social effi- 
ciency.” 

This leads me to the final point,—the 
parents’ associations. In several of our 
cities, narents’ associations are being or- 
ganized in connection with the public 
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schools. In one city there are ten of 
these associations, meeting monthly, with 
an average monthly attendance at each 
one of the ten, of from 200 to 1,000. 
Every phase of educational progress is 
presented to them in these meetings. The 
parents are thus made conversant with 
the latest movements in educational 
progress. Each association has an exe- 
cutive committee which presents their 
requests to the board of education. The 
school commissioner from their district 
must either accede to their request or 
face a powerful opposition when he ap- 
pears before them for re-election. They 
have a federation of parents’ associations 
whose executive committee is the lead- 
ing factor in educational progress in this 
city. The speaker presented to each oi 
these associations, the city’s need of 
recreation centers. He then addressed 
the Federation of Parents’ Associations, 
and upon the request of their Executive 
Committee, the Board of Education of 
that city unanimously adopted the reso- 
lution establishing recreation centers. To 
those who would have the playgrounds 
managed by a board far removed from 
the people, in order to keep them out of 
politics, I protest that what we need is 
to put them in politics and to get the 
people in politics. This would be danger- 
ous, were it not for two things,—first, 
this is an interest which immediately ap- 
peals to the people,—and second,—the 
machinery for control by the people is 
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rapidly being created. Neighborhood as- 
sociations of parents become interested 
in political affairs, only as they are in- 
terested in special problems in which 
politics are involved. In the play center 
movement, they have an interest which 
transcends their interest in party poli- 
tics. Their direct alliance with the play- 
ground movement will not only be a help 
to the movement itself, but will help in 
the solution of larger problems affecting 
our city life. 

My conclusions therefore are: First,— 
that in discussing the proper managing 
board for play centers, we are dealing 
directly with the problem of the relation 
of a municipal code to democracy, a prob- 
lem as important as that of securing 1m- 
mediately a system of well equipped 
playgrounds ; second,—the problem of the 
play center is an educational problem 
purely, and theoretically belongs to the 
board of education; third,—that it is in 
line with the historical development of 
the American system of public education 
and that boards of education have con- 
stantly extended the system to meet new 
conditions; fourth,—that the teachers’ 
associations present a long established, 
efficient machinery for propaganda, dis- 
cussion, and correlation; fifth,—that the 
rapidly growing movement for the es- 
tablishment of parents’ associations should 
be enlisted and entrusted to secure and 
safeguard children’s playgrounds and 
children’s centers. 


Playgrounds and The Board of Education 


Charles Zueblin 


University of Chicago 


Municipal playgrounds should not be 
controlled by the board of education for 
three reasons: First, children’s interests 
are not now covered by the activities of 
the board of education; second, play- 
grounds are not merely for children and 
are not used only for play; third, the ad- 
ministration of the increasingly compli- 
cated municipal functions involves a 
complete reorganization of municipal 
government. 

First. The argument has been made 


that the administration of playgrounds 
should be given to the board of educa- 
tion because it has the supervision of the 
chief affairs of children. In that case 
the board of education might also be en- 
trusted with the administration of parks, 
public baths and beaches, libraries, mu- 
seums, the juvenile court, legislation 
against child labor, medical inspection, 
hospitals, asylums, summer outings and 
transportation. All of these activities 
affect children as much as adults, and 
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in some cases exclusively.. As we have 
become more familiar with these newer 
functions, we have begun the attempt 
of co-ordination, and in some instances 
amalgamation has been proposed. 

It is certainly desirable that each 
school house should have an adjoining 
playground, and that it should be 
equipped with shower baths, if not a 
swimming tank. 
the teachers make use of the public mu- 


seums and art galleries, for their own 
benefit and that of the children. 
There should be a branch of the 


public library in every school house. The 
problems of compulsory education and 
truancy are intimately identified with 
the service of the juvenile court. Ex- 
perience in factory legislation restrict- 
ing the employment of children in Chi- 
cago and elsewhere has proved the wis- 
dom of entrusting some of the functions 
to the school authorities, such, for ex- 
ample, as licensing school boys who sell 
papers, and regulating the granting of 
certificates to children of school age. 
The school has proved a satisfactory 
place for medical inspection and vaccina- 
tion, leading in New York city to the 
proposal to have eye-glasses furnished 
by the board of education. But a lar- 
ger problem remains in the correlation 
of such activities of the board of educa- 
tion with the administration of hospitals 
and asylums. Even transportation ser- 
_ vice has been utilized by boards of edu- 
cation in providing scientific and recrea- 
tive excursions and in conveying chil- 
dren to centralized schools. Professor 
Jackman proposed that city schools be all 
located in the suburbs, thus employing 
the dead cars which carry people in op- 
posite directions during the rush hours. 
Nevertheless it does not seem desirable 
to burden the board of education with 
the entire administration of all these 
municipal and state functions. 

Second. The development of the 
playground into the elaborately equipped 
recreative center of to-day has carried 
it beyond the conception of a space for 
the amusement or education of children, 
and has made expert administration and 
voluntary social co-operation imperative. 
The Chicago small parks contain provi- 
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sion for the athletic, recreative and in- 
tellectual diversion of people of all ages 
at all hours of the day, every day in the 
year. It is true that the school house 
should be and that it is being similarly 
used. That indicates, however, the nec- 
essity for co-ordinating the various so- 
cial activites of the city rather than 
merely enlarging the scope of the board 
of education. It is desirable that the 
public be allowed the free use of the li- 
brary, baths, gymnasium, auditorium, 
and playground of. the  school-house. 
But even that will not serve the manifold 
functions of one of our Chicago play 
centers. 

The conception of public life is enlarg- 
ing. The obligation of the city to its 
citizens is broader than before. The so- 
lution of the problem is to be found in 
enlightening the citizen regarding his ob- 
ligations to the city, and in reorganizing 
completely the municipal administration. 
It has been pointed out that many ex- 
pedients may be used for emergencies 
which will not satisfy the requirements 
of the future. Playgrounds under vol- 
untary management or under independ- 
ent municipal control have yielded to su- 
perior methods based on experience. 
The same thing will happen with play- 
grounds entrusted to the board of edu- . 
cation. A new conception of: public life 
is forcing itself upon patriotic citizens 
and intelligent municipal administrators. 

Third. Municipal functions have al- 
ready multiplied and in the future these 
are destined to be so much further in- 
creased that a reorganization of munici- 
pal government is inevitable. The plan 
followed by the British cities universally, 
adopted by three Texas cities, and just 
indorsed by Des Moines under an act 
providing for the administration of all 
the cities of Iowa, promises to solve the 
problem of playground administration 
along with the other questions from 
which it can hardly be separated. The 
old American distinction between admin- 
istration and legislation is abandoned and 
all the administrative functions are in- 
trusted to committees of the council. 
Only in this way is it likely that these 
new municipal services will be correlat- 
ed. If one committee of the council con- 
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trol the schools, another the libraries and 
museums, others parks, playgrounds and 
public baths, the various members of the 
council being placed on the different 
committees in which they have special 
interest, or on which they are peculiarly 
useful, we shall secure interrelation with 
expert service. If it be suggested that 
we cannot entrust these large vital func- 
tions to our present councilmen, it may 
be retorted that they were not elected 
for such services. In fact, they are gen- 
erally chosen now by an _ unintelligent 
electorate to serve private rather than 
public interests, while the membership of 
school and park boards is parcelled out 
among political favorites or inoffensive 
partisans. 
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Perhaps the rapid and extensive ex- 
pansion of the playground idea may help 
to open the eyes of patriotic citizens to 
the larger municipal problem. Neither 
the board of education nor the park com- 
mission is likely to serve the public in- 
terests adequately, while the mayor and 
council are chiefly engaged in granting 
special privileges to otherwise honest 
citizens, who are thereby bribed to dis- 
believe in the city government. Elimin- 
ate the granting of franchises from the 
functions of the city; concentrate the au- 
thority in the hands of a council chosen 
in recognition of an enlarged public life, 
and the correlation of the various munic- 
ical functions including schools and play- 
grounds will inevitably ensue. 


Relation of Municipal Playgrounds to Schools 
Henry B. F. Macfarland 


President Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia 


Playgrounds are of course educational. 
They are nothing less and indeed noth- 
ing else. The congressman who thought 
that liberating ten thousand toy balloons 
from the White House park every Sat- 
urday would take the place of play- 
grounds for the Washington children 
did not get the idea of the playgrounds, 
although he reflected a common thought 
about them. It is a pity that their name 
seems a misnomer. I wish that some- 
one would invent a name for them as 
expressive as kindergarten. But be- 
cause they are training grounds, because 
the director should be primarily a natural 
teacher and leader of children, because 
the children can learn lessons there that 
could not be taught within four walls, 
all this does not make it necessary to 
put them under the administration of the 
public school authorities in any place. 
As a matter of history, I believe that all 
the notable public playground systems 
sprang up entirely outside the public 
school systems, and as a rule there 
is no direct relation between the 
two. This is not strange, because they 
are not necessarily inter-dependent, al- 
though they should always be in har- 


mony. An apt analogy is found in the 
relations between the public school sys- 
tem and the public library system. Al- 
most everywhere they are quite distinct 
and independent, even though in many 
places the public library has grown out 
of the public school. The public library 
is quite as educational in its plans and 
effects as the public playground, but no 
one seriously suggests that the public li- 
braries of the country should be put 
under the direction of the public school 
authorities.. It is generally believed that 
it is better for both systems that they 
should not be brought into organic 
union, although, of course, they should 
be in close co-operation. 

So with the public playground and the 
public school. There should be a good 
understanding between them and each 
should work heartily with the other. But 
it seems to me that it would be better 
to have public school playgrounds 
brought under the authority of the gen- 
eral supervisor of municipal playgrounds 
than to have municipal playgrounds 
brought under the authority of the board 
of education or other executive repre- 
sentative of the public schools. Here in 
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Washington we have what seems to me 
the best arrangement of this matter. Our 
supervisor (Dr. Henry S. Curtis, secre- 
tary of the Playground Association of 
America) also oversees the work of the 
school playgrounds. We have ten mu- 
nicipal playgrounds and thirteen school 
playgrounds, and all are under the gen- 
eral direction of the supervisor of mu- 
nicipal playgrounds. We have no fric- 
tion, but on the contrary harmonious ac- 
tion, and all the advantages of a man- 
agement concentrated and skilful. An 
expert supervisor like Dr. Curtis can do 
better work if he has comparatively a 
free hand and he is likely to do better 
work still if the whole responsibility rests 
squarely on his shoulders, so that he can 
be held accountable by the community, 
as well as by his superiors in office. 

It is interesting to note that the de- 
velopment of our playgrounds has been 
precisely like the development of our 
public library. In each case private citi- 
zens, seeing the need, provided with 
their own money and time the means ot 
supplying that need until they had dem- 
onstrated that it ought to be supplied, 
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and then the matter was taken up by the 
municipality, and made part of the mu- 
nicipal budget. In each case, of course, 
the new institution was not incorpor- 
ated with the public school system or 
with any other existing municipal or- 
ganism. The remarkable success of both 
the public library and the public play- 
ground movement (the latter relatively 
young and therefore relatively less de- 
veloped) in Washington has undoubtedly 
impressed my judgment so that I feel 
strongly that the relation with the public 
school system under which this success 
was won ought to obtain in similar un- 
dertakings elsewhere. In all municipal 
affairs we should be governed not by 
names but by facts. Simply to crowd 
all educational agencies under the board 
of education, while seemingly logical, 
might prove to be illogical and ill-ad- 
vised. Ordinarily at least boards of edu- 
cation should administer public schools 
and not public playgrounds or public li- 
braries. Of course this applies to large 
cities, for in small towns the conditions 
are so different that the treatment may 
very well be different. 


ON THE WAY TO THE FESTIVAL FLAG DRILL. 


SOCIAL CENTER AT FAR HILLS, N. J. 
Where School Children, Farmers and Rural Business Men Do Stunts. 


Organized Play in the Country 


Myron T. Scudder 
Principal State Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y. 


The Playground Association of 
America provides in its organization 
for a committee on rural playgrounds 
to foster organized play in the country 
and country village. The term rural 
should be defined before we proceed. 
The United States Census employs it 
to designate all portions of the country 
outside of cities of 8,000 or more popu- 
lation. In common use, however, it has 
a somewhat narrower significance, and 
for the purposes of this paper we shall 
limit ourselves to the smaller rustic vil- 
lages and scattered populations which 
are concerned with developing and mar- 
keting the natural resources of the coun- 
try. Even then it is a broad term, for 
it has to do with vast areas and great 
populations. The leading industry, of 
course, is farming. In round numbers 
there are 5,800,000 farms in this coun- 
try, in the cultivation of which about 13 
per cent of our population is engaged. 
But a great many more are engaged in 
distributing farm supplies and produce, 
and if we add to these those of other 
trades and occupations it is safe to say 
that nearly 50 per cent of our popula- 
tion is rural. 

Now it is important to note that a 
contented rural population is absolutely 
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essential to the welfare of the nation, 
not alone because it produces food and 
materials for clothing, but vastly more 
because it is far and above the most im- 
portant source of the nation’s manhood 
and character. Splendid humanity has 
always been one of the staple products 
of the rural districts. It seems as 
though a nation in order to become no- 
ble and powerful must keep close to the 
soil, and further that a nation develops 
power in proportion as its people re- 
main in contented prosperity and in 
large numbers on its farms. Under- 
mine the welfare of our country dis- 
tricts, allow conditions of rural life to 
be such as to breed discontent and to 
drive people away, destroy or seriously 
injure this great reservoir of manhood, 
character and patriotism, and you have 
a social condition far more threatening 
than would be the arrival of hordes of 
anarchists. 

Unfortunately we are menaced by the 
very things that we dread. Nearly 
everywhere the rural districts are being 
depleted of their population. Not only 
are more favorable economic conditions 
elsewhere attracting people away, but 
the expulsive force of the isolation and 
hardships of country life repel both 
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young and old. To ambitious, wide- 
awake boys and girls the present condi- 
tions of rural life in many parts of the 
country, particularly on the farm, are 
simply unbearable. The movement 
toward the cities has swelled to an ex- 
odus. Many sections are so depleted 
of population that not enough hands re- 
main to exploit the natural resources of 
the land. Things combine to work in 
a vicious circle: isolation and hardships’ 
drive many away and thus isolation and 
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ing the rights of citizenship but utterly in- 
capable of performing or comprehending its 
duties. ; 


In this situation it is vastly important 
that everything be done to infuse new 
life and new enthusiasm into the coun- 
try districts. Home, church, school 


and community, must unite intelligently 
to produce conditions that will make for 
contentment. - Social forces in the coun- 
try tend to become centrifugal; they 
must be made centripetal. 


The gaze is 


NEW PALTZ. 


Hundreds Enjoy a Play Picnic. 


hardship become further intensified for 
those who remain. Churches and schools 
are less well attended, grow weak, and 
close. Property diminishes in value and 
agricultural pursuits fall into less re- 
pute. Doctor Josiah Strong, writing on 
this subject, says: 


We must expect the steady deterioration 
of our rural population unless effective pre- 
ventive measures are devised. And if no 
new preventive measures are devised, I see 
no reason why isolation, irreligion, ignorance, 
vice, and degradation should not increase in 
the country until we have a rural American 
peasantry, illiterate and immoral, possess- 


too often outward and away; it must 
be turned inward. The dominant ques- 
tion in the rural mind should not be, 
“How can I get away,” but, “How can 
I make conditions such that I shall want 
to stay,” or “shall be contented if I have 
to stay.” As an aid in improving the 
situation, the grange and other kindred 
associations have come into existence 
the telephone, the trolley, and rural free 
delivery are operating favorably; the 
institutional church in the country is ger- 
minating, and the country school is be- 
ginning to feel a new life. Most aston- 
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ishing are the powerful and varied 
agencies that have begun to operate for 
a social uplift. No one who has sat in 
a grange meeting or attended a farmers’ 
institute can be ignorant of the vivify- 
ing influences we have alluded to, and 
if we can develop these various agencies 
and extend their benefits to children as 
well as to the adults of our country com- 
munities, there is every reason to feel 
that the future is full of hope. 

In order to discuss intelligently the 
value of playgrounds in rural districts 
we must see the playground as a social 
institution and in its proper setting; we 
must realize the social needs to which 
organized and supervised play is to min- 
ister. To most people the play of chil- 
dren may seem to consist chiefly of cer- 
tain childish activities whereby health 
and pleasure are promoted, but in this 
discussion we wish to keep constantly 
in view the fact that the importance of 
play in the country is not so much to 
promote health as to develop social in- 
stincts, to introduce another powerful 
centripetal factor into country life which 
will tend to counteract the expulsive or 
centrifugal features alluded to above 
which have been so actively depopulat- 


_ing our rural districts. 


Now, at first thought it might seem 
that country children already have plen- 
tv of play and that they do not particu- 
larly need playgrounds. As a matter 
of fact, however, they do not play much, 
and if they do not play much they do 
not play. enough. Their repertoire of 
games is surprisingly small and inade- 
quate, a statement which can be substan- 
tiated by statistics recently gleaned 
through a questionnaire to which fur- 
ther allusion will presently be made. 
Moreover, their few games are strong- 
ly individualistic, training them for iso- 


lated efforts rather than for co-opera-’ 


tion. The country child would undoubt- 
edly play more if conditions were fa- 
vorable. But, unfortunately, things are 
against him. In the first place, his par- 
ents are usually out of sympathy with 
play. This is particularly true of farm 
life. They do not see the use of it. 
There is no end of work to be done, and 


-chin themselves, 
There are plenty of ways of developing 
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play is considered a waste of time ex- 
cept in the case of very young children. 
The same is true of the attitude of coun- 
try people toward athletics in general. 
Their children do not need to run, jump, 
strike and _ throw. 


muscle without fooling with such matters. 

Moreover, the country child is handi- 
capped from the fact that he does not 
know how to play or what to play, and 
in the country schools not only are his 
teachers as ignorant as himself in re- 
gard to these matters, but even if the 
child and the teacher did know, the 
school trustee would, in most cases, in- 
terpose objections, and forbid any effort 
being made in the direction of organ- 
ized play or athletics. We are fre- 
quently met by the objection on the part 
of parents and school officers that chil- 
dren are not sent to school to play or to 
take part in athletics. So well known 
and so marked is this disapproval that 
country teachers remark over and over 
again that they do not dare to have run- 
ning and jumping or put up a bar and 
have children chin themselves without 
express permission from the parents, 
and this permission is not infrequently 
refused. 

The case of the village boy may be 
said to be particularly bad, for, unlike 
the farm child, he usually has compara- 
tively little work to do, and, unless he 
has opportunities outside of school for 
athletics and play, he is likely to pass 
much of his time in inane idleness or, 
since “Satan finds mischief for idle 
hands to do,” in activities that are far 
from wholesome. Perhaps this has 
something to do with bringing about a 
situation characterized by the _ well- 
known epigram “Man made the city, 
God made the country, but the Devil 
made the little country village.” 

But with tactful persistence and with 
organized action, considerable may be 
accomplished. Yet, it is important to 
observe, the initiative must usually come 
from the outside.. Left to themselves, 
country districts will do little or noth- 
ing. An important question, then, is 
what outside influences may be brought 
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to bear on the situation. The remain- 
der of this discussion will be devoted to 
a consideration of this phase of the mat- 
ter, and we will. consider as the best 
available outside agencies (1) private 
philanthropic effort, (2) efforts emanat- 
ing from a powerful institution like a 
country college, a normal school, a high 
school or the Y. M. C. A., which may 


rally the teachers and such other adults , 


as may be interested and build up some 
sort of a permanent and effective or- 
ganization. We shall speak of things 
that have actually been done. 

First, private philanthropic effort. In 
Far Hills, New Jersey, Grant Schley, a 
New York banker, has a country resi- 
dence and broad estates, the beauty of 
which and the admirable appointments 
to be noted everywhere are his pride. 
His interests are many sided and his 
ideas are broad, and being as noble 
minded as he is capable and liberal, im- 
provements follow rapidly wherever he 
goes and his wealth is literally shared 
by his neighbors for miles around. Far 
Hills is a rural community of perhaps 
200 individuals, yet through the enter- 
prise of this  public-spirited man, it 
boasts of one of the best country schools 
in America, with fine buildings, a com- 
modious assembly hall, a well-stocked 
reading room and library, well-equipped 
departments of manual training and do- 
mestic science and art, to which all who 
wish may. come free of charge, the en- 
tire plant being founded and maintained 
by Mr. Schley. 

But this is not all.. A beautiful and 
well-equipped athletic field and play 
ground opposite the school is maintained 
by him for the benefit of old and young. 
Every convenience is supplied and here 
frequent gatherings of people, some- 
times as many as two or three thousand, 
from miles around enjoy organized atn- 
letic sports and play, and find fresh in- 
terests and new inspirations in life. 
The opening of the grounds in the 
spring are attended with interesting ex- 
ercises and ceremonies, fire companies 
and other organizations from neighbor- 
ing communities march with brass band, 
and swelled almost to the proportions of 
a political parade, inaugurate the season 
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of outdoor sports and do honor to the 
man who by wise philanthropy in this 
quiet farming country, introduces a fine 
community spirit, awakens co-operation 
and dispels isolation. Could this be re- 
peated in thousands of similar places 
throughout the land by men of wealth, 
the gain to the nation through the ever- 
increasing number of cheerful, content- 
ed, industrious, patriotic citizens would 
be far greater than if mines of fabulous 
wealth were uncovered or all the com- 
merce of the world were brought under 
our flag. The illustrations which ac- 
company this text are made from pho- 
tographs taken during one of the great 
field days at Far Hills, and show young 
farmers and laborers and rural business 
men engaged in athletic events. 

So much for the country playground 
movement under the auspices of private 
initiative. It now remains for us to 
consider the possibilities of promoting 
the playground movement through the 
agency of some institutions. For illus- 
tration your attention is called to the 
work done by the State Normal School 
at’ New Paltz; (N; Yo) fy iihesnormnal 
school has, or ought to have, a great 
deal to do with the solution of the coun- 
try school problem.. And a great prob- 
lem it is when we consider that nearly 
one-half of the school children of this 
country are in rural schools, and that 
95 per cent of these are in one-room 
country schools. The New Paltz Nor- 
mal School is located in a little village 
of 1,000 inhabitants in a prosperous 
farming section just west of the Hudson 
River, in the latitude of Poughkeepsie. 
Some time ago the faculty conceived the 
idea of holding occasional Saturday ses- 
sions, conferences they were called, in 
neighboring country — schools. The 
school commissioner of the district 
gladly co-operated, and in an entirely 
informal way these country school con- 
ferences soon developed into a great 
power. Teachers, parents, and children 
were invited to attend and bring their 
lunches, and the local granges were al- 
ways represented by some of their most 
influential members. The sessions were 
intensely practical. Thus at one confer- 
ence, an exercise in bench work was 
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given and also a cooking lesson, tools, 
stove, cooking utensils and other mate- 
rials having been brought from the nor- 
mal school. 
exercise in making knots, ties, splices, 
and lashings was given, and at still an- 
other, a practical fruit farmer gave in- 
struction in grafting. But the confer- 
ence felt that it would be neglecting 
some of its richest opportunities and dis- 
charging only a part of its duties if it 
did not look after the physical and play 
interests of the country children of the 
county. Consequently at one of its 
meetings it organized the Country 
School Athletic League of Ulster coun- 
ty, New York, and proceeded at once 
with an active propaganda. It stated 
as the purpose of the league that it was 
to foster all forms of clean athletics 
among country school children, to 
teach them and their teachers outdoor 
and indoor games, and to bring the 
schools together at least once a year in 
a field day and play picnic. It adopted 
the athletic standards of the Public 
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School Athletic League of New York 
City. and sent printed circulars announc- 
ing these to each school, so that teachers 
might begin at once to interest their pu- 
pils in efforts to attain these standards. 
All who attained these standards were 
to be awarded a button. 

As further aid in this matter a part of 
one of the conferences was devoted to 
athletics and to make it practical and 
suggestive, the physical director of the 
normal school suspended a_ horizontal 
bar in a doorway, and, in the presence 
of the conference put some of the farm 
boys through the chinning exercise to 
see if they could approximate the stand- 
ard (not one of them could) and also 
to show how a teacher should go to 
work to instruct and supervise the ef- 
forts of the pupils. As a result of these 
nvcceedings some of the teachers took 
hold with energy and, of course, the 
pupils responded eagerly. In due time 
the conference carried out its plan for 
a gathering of the clans and the follow- 
ing letter was sent out to all the teach- 
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ers in the commissioner’s district, and to 
hundreds of parents: 


An athletic field day and play picnic for 
the country schools of Ulster county will be 
held on the normal school grounds at New 
Paltz, on Saturday, June 2. This will be a 
pleasant and fitting culmination of the con- 
ferences held during the past year, and we 
want it to be an ideal gala day for young and 
for old, a regular folk-meet for our schools. 

Here is the same old invitation—Come and 
bring your lunch. If you are a teacher, try 
to get some of your pupils to take part in 
the games and contests. The accompanying 
circular will show you what those are to be. 
Can’t you furnish a team of ten boys and 
girls to play prisoners’ base, or some of the 
relay games? “Or even a team of five good 
runners? Or, indeed, even one if you cannot 
do better! 

But if none of the boys and girls want to 
compete in the contests bring them anyway 
to see the sports. Make a regular picnic day 
of it. We go to Sunday school picnics, and 
other kinds of picnics; why not have a grand 
country school picnic for the children of this 
commissioner’s district? For that matter 
the city cousins may come too. Think what 
it would mean for them to be turned out to 
grass for a few hours! 

If you are a parent or a friend of our 
schools, come if you can, and see the chil- 
dren at their sports. It will do your old 
heart good. And if, as you watch the chil- 
dren, you catch the fever of their enthusiasm 
and find yourself thinking of the way you 
used to do it, there will be plenty of oppor- 
tunity for you to pitch in and do some stunts 
on your own account! How the children 
would enjoy it! 

As a matter of fact this is to be a play day 
for everybody. For young and for old, play 
is one of the most imnortant concerns of life, 
and no one should be too old to enjoy it. 
See what has been said about this by well 
known men. “Man is wholly man only when 
he plays” (Schiller). “The measure of the 
value of work is the amount of play there 
is in it, and, conversely, the measure of the 
value of play is the amount of work there 
is in it” (Brinton). “It is doubtful if a 
great man ever accomplished his life work 
without having reached a play interest in 
it.” “Play is the purest and most spiritual 
activity of mankind. It holds the source 
of all that is good” (Froebel). 

“All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.” Let us play! 


This was a year ago and in response 
to the call there came to New Paltz be- 
tween four and five hundred children 
and as many more adults, the occasion 
proving to be of extraordinary interest, 
and inspiring beyond description. 

As might be €xpected this led to wider 
interest and more complete organization, 
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and as a result the past year has wit- 
nessed a development of play and ath- 
letics in the country schools which has 
surpassed the most sanguine hopes. A 
supply of the following numbers of the 
athletic library was distributed amongst 
the schools: 


1. Official Handbook of the Public Schools 
Athletic League. 2. Indoor and Outdoor 
Gymnastic Games. 3. Ruies for Games. 


The teachers were also advised to 
have the following books placed in their 
school library: 


Children’s Singing Games, Old and New, 
by Marie R. Hofer. One Hundred and Fifty 
Gymnastic Games, compiled by members 
of Alumni of Boston Normal School of 
Gymnastics. Book of School and College 
Athletic Training for 
School Boys—Orton. 


Exceedingly interesting are many of 
the incidents connected with this work 
during the past year. School grounds 
were cleared up, neighboring property 
was sometimes annexed, and the plain, 
every-day country road pressed into ser- 
vice. Barns and horse sheds near the 
schools or at home became the scene of 
athletic stunts, a crowbar or a rake 
handle serving as a horizontal bar. One 
young lady writes as follows to tell how 
she got a horizontal bar: 


It was now four weeks before Field Tay 
—the day which means so much to each dis- 
trict school child. The boys had practiced 
running, jumping, and chinning but as the 
latter was tried on bar rails, and they were 
mot very high, little progress had been 
made, so we decided to make some kind of 
a chinning bar. That night after school 
one of the boys and I set out for the woods 
each carrying an axe.. We cut down two 
trees, about five inches in diameter, trim- 
med them and cut them into proper lengths, 
and carried them to the school, a distance 
of about two miles. 

Our next difficulty was how we should 
fasten on the cross bar so that all the boys 
could take the exercises. After some plan- 
ning we decided to bore two holes in each 
post about an inch from the top, and 
through these holes we put heavy wire 
forming a loop for the chinning bar. By 
this means we were able to raise or lower 
the bar according to the height of the child 
that wished to chin. 


Another country school teacher want- 
ed to teach her pupils a basket ball relay 
race. But basket balls cost money and 
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money is a scarce article in a little one- 
room school. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, she repaired to a pumpkin patch 
and soon had a load of apparatus ad- 
mirably suited to her purpose. Later 
on she and her pupils had a field day of 
their own, the normal school sending 
out two assistants to help take records 
and supervise the games. 

In still another school a boy fifteen 
years of age was obliged to leave in 
April to help his father on the farm. 
But he wanted his second button, so he 
put up his own chinning bar at home, 
prepared a place for jumping, and mark- 
ed out 100 yards on the road near his 
house for his dashes, and here he would 
practice as opportunity offered. His 
father, as interested as was the son, left 
word with the boys to come up and let 
him know when field day was due, so 
he could arrange to let his son go. And 
sure enough the boy was on hand that 
day and won his second button. 

After the recent field day the pupils 
of a three-room school went home so 
full of enthusiasm that they raised $14 
and organized a local field day which 
fittingly closed their year’s work. 
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Such incidents as these show not only 
how deep and strong is the craving of 
the youthful heart for vigorous play, but 
how readily the work may be taken up 
even in scattered populations if only 
some earnest teacher or perhaps pastor 
or other adult will enter heartily into it. 

During the past year the work has 
been well organized. In the first place 
a slip known as the athletic badge com- 
petition blank was provided for regis- 
tering the records made by each pupil 
in chinning, jumping, and dashing. It 
gives all necessary information about 
the required standards for different 
ages, and adds important regulations to 
guide both teachers and pupils. 

This scheme of class or group athlet- 
ics is proving to be one of the most val- 
uable features of the work attempted by 
the Ulster County Country School Con- 
ference for two reasons: First, however 
surprising it may seem, country boys 
are as a rule, physically undeveloped or 
unevenly developed, and in most com- 
munities very few have shown them- 
selves able to make the required stand- 
ards, which, as has been said before, are 
the same as those of the Public School 
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Athletic League of New York City. 
They, therefore, are likely to become dis- 
couraged and quit. But they are easily 
attracted and their interest held by the 
group athletic system, in which the aver- 
age of an entire class or group is taken 
in chinning, jumping and dashing with- 
sut any regard to standards, and schools 
may compete at any time of the year 
with one another, though miles apart and 
never coming in actual contact. Thus 
it forms a sort of training school for 
the heavier events. Second, a persual 
of the blank would show that the record 
for jumping is to be submitted in the 
fall, for chinning (an exercise which 
may be held in the school-room) in win- 
ter, and for running, in the spring. Thus 
interest in athletics may be spread 
through the year and the enthusiasm of 
the teacher and children, yes, and of the 
community, too, tided over successfully 
from field day to field day. 

Reference has been made to the suc- 
cess of the field day held a year ago, the 
first of what it is confidently expected 
will be a perpetual series. But this was 
so far eclipsed by the one held this year 
—only a few days ago, June 8—that 
hereafter it will be worth mentioning 
only because it was the first of its kind. 

Although it was a foregone conclu- 
sion that the second field day and play 
picnic would be a larger affair than the 
first, no one had placed his figures high 
enough. More than 1,400 country chil- 
dren assembled on the normal school 
grounds. that day, besides 200 high 
school and normal school students, and 
from 1,200 to 1,500 adults. Yet the ar- 
rangements were well nigh perfect and 
the sun never shone on a more joyous 
occasion, with not one incident to. mar 
the pleasure of the day. Great stretches 
of lawn were surrounded by boards 
from the lumber yard, stretched on 
berry crates and affording seats for 
1,000 people as well as serving to keep 
the crowds from.surging on the vlay 
areas. A number of tents had been 
pitched, a large one for registration and 
headquarters, and several others for dis- 
pensing refreshments. One commodi- 
ous tent was set apart for a day nursery 
in which infants and very young chil- 
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dren were left at will by parents, in 
competent care, and provided with milk 
and crackers, also with kindergarten 
tables and amusements, arid sleeping ac- 
commodations. Outside, a generous 
mound of sand gave occupation to num- 
bers of little ones, who probably never 
before had experienced the joy of a sand 
pile. Ample provision had also been 
made for drinking water and for toilet 
accommodations, by no means a light 
task for so great a crowd in so little a 
village. 

To secure valuable statistics an effort 
was made to get the children to register 
and reply to the following questions: 


FIELD DAY QUESTIONNAIRE 


COUNTRY SCHOOL ATHLETIC LEAGUF, ULSTER COUNTY, 
NEw YORK. 


Name; Age; Number; Home address; Ever live in 
the city? Ifso, how long? Father’s occupation? Of 
which Grange is he a member, if any? What kind of 
farm work or other manual work, or chores, do you 
pertorm regularly? Mention all the games, including 
singing games, that you have ever played, and under- 
score your favorite games ; How far from home have 
you ever been? What cities or villages or other places 
away from home have you visited?) Apparent physi- 
cal condition (to be entered by teacher); Below aver- 
age; Average; Above average 


Although thirty normal girls assisted 
in this, the crowds were so great that 
only about two-thirds of the children 
could be thus registered. Conclusions 
drawn from these statistics will soon be 
published by Dr. Margaret K. Smith 


and Dr. William F. White of the normal 
faculty. 

In describing the day one could not 
do better than to quote the following 
observations made by Miss Jennie R. 
Faddis, a representative from Teachers’ 


College who was on hand to study the 
occasion. 


To any one alive to the keenest joys and 
interests of childhood and youth a day 
spent at the village of New Paltz on the 
occasion of the annual field day and: play 
picnic of the country children is a memor- 
able event. To those who believe that chil- 
dren must learn to play together before 
they can successfully work together, and 
that the foundation for the entire social 
superstructure of a human life is laid in 
these first happy relations with one’s fellow 
beings, the sights of the day were of real 
value, from early morning, when groups of 
eager children came hurrying from every 
direction to the beautiful green on the river 
side, to the last good-byes at the end of the 
perfect June day. There is nothing in my 
previous experience with which to compare 
the distinctive features of the organized 
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plan which this occasion of outdoor sports 
presented. It was unlike a Sunday school 


picnic, the ordinary field day, or a combin-~* 


ation of the two. 

The registration tent was filled for some 
hours with lines of children giving the de- 
sired information about themselves. Some 
data of consequence furnished here was 
that many of these children know no life 
but that of the country, that some were 
taking the longest trip of their lives in 
coming to New Paltz, that tasks at home 
are often irregular in time and amount, 
that, with a good many, games and play 
form an unimportant feature of life, and 
may be of only the haphazard kind of the 
old time district school. 

Another busy place was the tent known 
as the day nursery, and quickly located by 
mothers who brought children of kinder- 
garten age or younger. This spot among 
the trees was a wholesome sight all day 
long. Babies. napped and _ four-year-oids 
played with attractive material at the kin- 
dergarten tables, and dug and built in the 
sand pile at the opening of the tent. 

It seemed wonderful how easily that 
great crowd of children interspersed with 
grown people, settled to a quiet time all 
over the field at the hour for lunch. 

All the plays and games and contests 
from the folk dances and the potato races 
by the little children to the obstacle race 
by the older boys were full of interest. One 
carries away with the memories of such a 
time the conviction that lasting good must 
result from a day in a child’s life that 
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widens his horizon and makes him feel 
himself an active part in a better whole 
than he has known before. The possibili- | 
ties for bettering the condition of rural 
communities by the inauguration of similar 
movements in all normal schools, favorably 
located, offer food for reflection. 


The question will naturally arise, how 
were the expenses of the day met? Of 
course the normal school placed its play 
and athletic equipment at the disposal of 
the children, and assumed the arrange- 
ment of details. But aside from this 
there were printing and labor bills to 
pay, and the conference, not anticipating 
so large a gathering, had undertaken to 
pay half the traveling or transportation 
expenses of any country child that want- 
ed to come. Fortunately some of the 
Ulster County Granges came to the res- 
cue and a number of private individuals 
subscribed generously. The . normal 
students also got up an entertainment 
that netted a handsome sum, while the 
county teachers’ association made a lib- 
eral donation. So what promised to be 
a really embarrassing matter, was eas- 
ily taken care of. 

The playground in the country if it 
can be widely developed will prove to 
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be an uplifting social force of extraor- 
dinary power and vitality. It is a mod- 
ern successor to those mighty festivals 
which in past ages have been such a po- 
tent factor in the evolution of humanity. 
Wherever it goes it will make people 
love their country homes more; it will 
brighten farm and village life, it will 
broaden minds, quicken sympathies and 
develop patriotism. 
try schools will be little short of mar- 
velous. William Winter once remarked 
that “civilization succeeds when it pro- 
duces communities that are governed by 
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justice, dignified by intelligence, and 
adorned by refinement.” Organized 
activities of the sort described in this 
paper certainly promote these qualities 
and interpose a most effectual barrier 
to the advance of any malign force which 
now or hereafter may menace the wel- 
fare of our rural districts. In other 
words, the playground movement in the 
country will co-operate powerfully in 
producing communities “that are gov- 
erned by justice, dignified by intelli- 
gence, and adorned by refinement.” 


The Folk Game and Festival 


Mari Ruef Hofer 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York 


To the casual observer nothing can 
seem more incompatible than the ten- 
dency to restore the lore or occasions of 
the past, intimated in the subject of this 
paper. Why hark back for inspiration 
to a past which has either become obso- 
lete or has become reabsorbed in the 
present? Some years ago when primi- 
tive life and-culture epoch studies were 
first being introduced into the schools, 
they were received with suspicion by 
educational authorities, entertained as in- 
teresting and suggestive theories, happy 
in supplying the devices which the new 
methods demanded, rather than as fun- 
damental doctrines, with any claim to 
permanency in the curriculum. In those 
days “folk psychology” was read inter- 
estingly though mysteriously from the 
pages of a university catalogue. Soci- 
ology was just becoming a familiar term 
and settlements were beginning to dis- 
cuss industrial and social problems. 

Within a few years all this is changed, 
and for many reasons, pedagogical, 
sociological, psychological, and otherwise, 
we find the study of life and humankind, 
the absorbing interest of the educational 
thought of to-day. It is from the socio- 
logical point of view that I first wish to 
discuss the revaluation of the folk custom 
and lore in our_work to-day. 

It was in the settlement without in 
the least knowing what one “was up 


against;” to use the popular phrase, that 
the writer caught a first glimpse of the 
meaning of nationality as applied to 
Americanism and the molding of the 
masses. _ Here were revealed, as the pub- 
lic school could never reveal, the under- 
currents, the eddies, the shoals, the 
breakers, in the making of an American 
citizen. While stumbling through the 
euphonious names, and surnames of 
twelve different nationalities of a simple 
roll-call of a class in music, there would 
appear situations entirely beyond the 
reckoning of an unsophisticated social 
worker. To discriminate between the ex- 
act shade of opprobrium indicated by 
“Sheeny,” the: son of the old clothes 
mender, as balanced against “Dago,” the 
son of the banana vender, or the degree 
of national affront conveyed by Michael 
Barjen, being Bohemian, as over against 


_ Ignaz Schnaderetzeg, being Polish, was 


sufficiently disturbing to induce a brain 
storm. There were other and more ob- 
vious than national reasons why war 
should reign between the house of 
Schmidt and McFadden for Chimmie 
had a goat and Jacob had none. But 
why the scions of noble though unpro- 
nounceable names should deliberately 
change them to Sam Jones, etc., was in- 
comprehensible until qne understood the 
keen sting of the lash of public opinion. 

It was the effort to gradually unravel 
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the entangled and knotted skein of such 
human situations with their complexity 
of race and national differences that made 
clear to the writer that a knowledge of 
history, geography, the lore, traditions 
of peoples, their poetry, songs, senti- 
ments, dances, festivals, religions, was 
more essential equipment for social teach- 
ing than any academic training. 

“The man with the hoe” or “a woman 
with a bundle of faggots” on her back 
make picturesque subjects for pen and 
brush, but they are unfortunate subjects 
in real life. Especially is this the case 
if the grandchild of the old woman should 
meet her on the street. The latter is 
more conscious of difference in custom 
than of the virtues of frugality or the 
‘dignity of labor, and despises her ac- 
cordingly. The family strifes and alie- 
nations which this situation between 
the last old and first new generation 
in our country engenders, are among the 
most pathetic and tragic experiences of 
the foreigner in our country. 

It was the settlement—after the poli- 
tician—which. took the first interest in 
the personal equation of the foreigner 
and began to meet him half way in ap- 
preciation of national backgrounds. 
Here, many times, an hour of folk tale 
and song and game and festival occa- 
sion has broken down the tense home- 
sickness and shyness or brought a tear 
to the cheek and a glow of warmth to 
sympathy-starved lives. The obvious un- 
fairness of sweeping aside all the old 
values of life in exclusive favor of our 
own virtues as a nation, however superior 
these may be, would be a strong factor 
in urging a new state of affairs. Is it 
impossible that the poorest child of a 
foreign people of centuries of growth 
should have some inherited value, which 
would be contribution to our cosmo- 
politan culture? 

With an apology for presenting the 
national problem first, the writer would 
come to the specific discussion, the folk 
game and festival and its use, with the 
statement that it is with us to-day in an- 
swer to a many sided need: First, as an 
enlargement of our social views, a sym- 
pathetic bond between old and new; as 
an element of culture, in acknowledging 
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a general historic background and the 
beauties of life as preserved to us in their 
abiding forms; as new-old material, 
bringing the inspiration of freshness and 
simplicity into the field of physical train- 
ing; as organized play material, with 
subjects of a pleasurable and suggestive 
kind, whose first intention and purpose 
are of a socializing and humanizing na- 
ture; last a restoring to us of an al- 
most lost inheritance of the fundamental 
values of life, without which our entire 
social structure must crumble and _ fall. 

Properly speaking all games are folk 
games. All that has survived of a racial 


.inheritance of physical energy and skill, 


as shown in classes and groups of games. 
of all kinds, are folk games in the truest 
sense of the word. Those, however, 
which are distinctly acknowledged under 
this head to-day, are the picturesque, 
historic material survivals of racial and 
national experiences found in singing 
games, folk games and dances of all 
kinds. 

Vast masses of this play material may 
be found in England, Germany, France, 
Italy, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Rus- 
sia, Finland, recording in their content 
the color, quality, feeling, temperament, 
traditions of the people, their forms rep- 
resenting past ceremonials and customs 
often of the deepest social and religious 
significance. That these have not lost 
their value and significance to us is shown 
in the avidity with which they are seized 
by the children and reincorporated into 
their play. 

What promised to be the fast passing 
of all our ftindamental industrial ideas 
is thus conserved. The folk game be- 
comes another element for keeping the 
modern child in touch with natural and 
primitive things, without which his con- 
cept of this age must become that of one 
vast machine. The harvest traditions of 
the races have furnished us with scores 
of games, of the well known “Oats, 
peas, beans and barley” type, which 
tell the evolution of labor and _ re- 
tain the festival ideas of the time-honor- 
ed “Harvest Home.” The valuable in- 
games are survivals of the 


of Hans Sachs, and his knights of the tool 
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and workbench. The guild dances are 
among the very best for their vital qual- 
ity and vigorous action, the buffoonery 
and humorous character of which appeal 
to the risibles of any boy. The aesthetic 
charm of the German Reigen and the 
French Rounds or Rondos retain the 
Pagan traditions of spring. The strange 
blending of the pathos and verve of the 
Russian dance songs, the fire and aban- 
don of the Slavic dances, the freedom and 
vigor and the gymnastic alertness off the 
Swedish dances—all these open vast 
fields of correlation to the thinking 
teacher. Let us canvass some of these 
situations. 

A recent critic of the American says 
that, as a people, we make no provision 
for the emotional! element in life. Our 
best vital energy being consumed in com- 
mercial pursuits, a conventional senti- 
ment takes the place of the enlarged view 
necessary for the appreciation of religion, 
poetry and art. A study of the recrea- 
tions of a people would reveal valuable 
data net only as to their social tenden- 
cies but as to their moral standing. When 
we canvass those of the American and the 
American child, we have grouped on the 
one hand those of the “unco gude,” 
whose social exchange never goes be- 
yond the formal tea, the pleasure of the 
church social, a sedate charade or the ex- 
citement of a game of “authors” and 
“consequences.” Then there is the live- 
ly younger set which breaks -out over 
these restrictions into epidemics of pic- 
nics and excursions or parties of various 
kinds, whose chief fascination’ is the op- 
portunity to dance with a certain partner 
or set. The general recreations of re- 
spectable town and city folk are theatre 
going, vaudeville and roof garden per- 
forimances,- park resorts, etc. For the 
_ lower classes, the saloon, the dance hall, 
dime museums and resorts are the com- 
mon place means of diversion. In lieu 
of the folk festival we have national holi- 
days and celebrations, Labor Day and a 
desultory attempt at a Fourth of July 
celebration. Christmas and Thanksgiv- 
ing are family gatherings given over to 
feasting rather than to the festival idea. 
A school Arbor Day or field meet are 
perhaps the nearest approach to a peo- 
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ple’s festival at the present time. Base- 
ball, foot ball and the races claim a 
place among sporting occasions and may 
be said to retain something of the spirit 
of the Olympic games. The Mardi Gras 
of New Orleans is, properly speaking, 
the only distinctive example of the pag- 
eant left in our country, which retains 
its peculiar color and character from year 
to year. An occasional Turner, Schuet- 
zen or Schwaben fest among our Ger- 
man friends is to be seen, also an attempt 
at an Italian Festa. Other such contri- 
butions may be discovered in foreign 
settlements of our. cities. The national 
touches in these, however, in costume, 
song and dance, are soon lost in the 
coarser pleasures of eating, drinking or 
Americanized substitutes in sodas, ice- 
cream and two-step. Our athletics and 
sports are not so much for honor and 
the proving of the best man as for the 
benefit of the bookmaker. Even our 
girls’ basket ball teams are made com- 
mercial enterprises. Our social pleas- 
ures are individualistic and selfish. This 
is well typified in the popular dance of 
our times—the two-step—where two peo- 
ple may spend the entire evening enjoy- 
ing themselves without touching the 
general social life of the assembled com- 
pany. The square, line and ring dances, 
row so sadly out of style, are old folk 
forms, generated by the social co-opera- 
tion of the group, reflecting the joys, sor- 
rows, occupations and interests of the 
people. 

Said the head of a detention school for 
delinquent children recently, after wit- 
nessing some folk games and dances of 
the social type, in which all had individ- 
ual share, but which required the co-op- 
eration of all, “If we could have these in- 
troduced into our dance halls and into 
the public recreations of these children, 
vice would become minimized.” 

The writer had occasion to give some 
harvest songs and games for the recrea- 
tion of a group of working girls in one 
of the settlements of New York city. 
After singing a harvest song and ex- 
plaining the antiphonal chorus as the 
mutual rejoicing of two groups of work- 
ers and the lively closing movement as 
the actual merry-making, she told of the 
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old harvest customs and beliefs of primi- 
tive peoples reverting to some of the 
ancient worships—the sun the life giver, 
earth the great mother and nourisher of 
all. She concluded with the remark, “Of 
course this has no longer application to 
us and has long been lost sight of.” This 
was met by one of the young women who 
said that sun worship might be a very 


good thing in New York, that she slept . 


in a room where never a ray of sunlight 
came. Another said that she thought 
that earth worship might be a good thing 
in the same way, to get people again ac- 
quainted with the beautiful green earth 
and the things that grew upon it, when 
we had nothing but a grocery store in 
which to see anything of the kind. The 
‘only answer as to whether the use of folk 
festival and game is obsolete is to try it. 

That a vast number of our children, 
through unfortunate circumstances, 
should be rudely jostled out of the king- 
dom of childhood and be abnormally 
shaped by the hardening process of ne- 
cessity, is to be deplored. That an other- 
wise intelligent and better class of people 
should submit to the same popular and 
easy methods of street education is a 
civic menace. We are led to ask, Is 
there no other ideal but the “get there” 
one worthy of the emulation of the young, 
growing American? 

When this child descends upon a play- 
ground, it is as an innovation and social 
iconoclast. He knows no law but his 
own selfish wish and desire. He can be 
athletically “hitched up” of course by 
a superior physical power and made to 
go in the traces, but does this after all 
touch “behavior,” or the “attitude of 
consideration,’ which is perhaps the dis- 
tinguishing point between the brute and 
the man? 

While visiting a southern city not long 
since the writer, in company with a 
friend, stopped to give a message to a 
half-grown boy for his mother. Though 
it was slightly raining, off came the boy’s 
hat and stayed off through an unduly pro- 
longed conversation, until the drops ran 
down over a thoroughly wet head. Here 
were inbred courtesy, attention and re- 
spect—the traits of the gentleman—a 
small edition, to be sure, but stamped 
with the true blue label. 
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Another young boy, of good antece- 
dents, in trying to explain his rude be- 
havior, said, “You just have to be a little 
tough or the fellows think you're a 
sissy.” The question of being a “sissy” 
or a “tough” is the dilemma before every 
boy. Does the playground teach a code 
of manliness which shall lead to social 
behavior as well as to fair play in games, 
is a fair question. 

This brings us to the question of play- 
grounds and motives of play. To those 
who have witnessed the wild frenzy of 
activity which often pervades the city 
playground, the efficacy of the play- 
ground and its work might seem a little 
vague, especially when, on account of 
numbers, the mass of activity seems un- 
der but little possible supervision and 
must be left to its own devices. ° 

“Hi! dere,’ shouted a small street 
urchin in confidence to another across 
the. way, “See ‘dem playgrounds yet? 
She’s a daisy—dead easy for the fellers, 
and no cops to bodder de game.” He 
was evidently not referring to football, 
and other like diversions, but the fact of 
a free field for his favorite pastimes of 
smoking, bad language, pushing, trip- 
ping, stealing or annoying those younger 
than himself. 

A great deal of that which the young 
gymnast in attendance called “wholesome 
noise” might critically be called unor- 
ganized effort, a slight verging to the 
mob element and a favorable opportu- 
nity for getting in the work of the 
“gang.” ‘To return to the point of mo- 
tive in play. The best antidote to the | 
“young smart tough” boy is not only to 
give him something strenuous to do, but 
something that requires some dexterity 
of hand to do it. Set such a group the 
problem of “Chinese manwheel,” “centi- 
pede,” “pounding rice,” let them do these 
and other equally difficult stunts on which 
success depends on skill as well as 
strength. The boys become interested in 
Chinese puzzles and toy tricks, and be- 
gin to whittle and study mechanism. The 
social increase may only be less desire 
to abuse John Chinaman around the 
corner, Or a growing respect for him as 
knowing a thing or two and also belong- 
ing to the human species. 

The writer recalls an early vacation 
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school experience, of being given a group 
of older boys, the “bad lot” of the school, 
to chaperon for a day in the country. To 
be the ball at the end of the tether is a 
small experience to that of being end 
man:to a gang of boys, whose one point 
in coming was to discover new fields 
for mischief and vandalism. On the 
way out, the poor paralyzed teacher had 
her bag rifled of its contents, among 
which was a small volume of Greek 
stories, with the faint hope that a story 
might be a saving straw. The illus- 
trated pages caught the eye of the ring 
leader and saved it from the fate of go- 
ing out the window. There were pic- 
tures of Greek games, which led to some 
explanation on the part of the teacher 
and a great deal of noisy discussion on 
the part of the boys as to racing and 
throwing, rules of the game, starting, 
fair play, etc. Seizing the thread of a 
seemingly hopeless opportunity, the 
teachers suggested organizing them- 
selves for a series of games and trials 
as suggested by the Greek boys. As a 
result, a tree sighted from the train win- 
dow became the goal of the first race. 

Then began the playing with an idea, 
which, though a “nip and tuck” of as- 
cendency for the rest of the afternoon, 
resulted in their keeping together as a 
group, and working as a group. Each 
boy had opportunity to show off in in- 
dividual stunts. The afternoon ended in 
a general clamor for a story and con- 
siderable interest in orderly play. In 
the same, with another group, were tried 
Indian games, Japanese wrestling, etc., 
in yells, stories, songs. The lesson gain- 
ed that day was that the most neglected 
boys were not wholly brutes, that they 
like the intelligent working out of ideas 
and that personally they become the de- 
voted slaves of the leader who makes the 
appeal to their higher selves. 

For social and civic reform we demand 
not only physical but moral health for 
our children. We not only want our 
boys to be executive, with power to do, 
but to do right and in nature’s law and 
order. There is no danger but what the 
American child will play the game and 
play it to the finish. But we want him 
to play it fair—to play it “straight.” 
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Our little “craps” gamblers at the street 
corner, are but emulating the larger 
gamble of their elders, not necessarily 
practiced on Wall street. It is the spirit 
of the times. Like in the story of the 
tarantella, the famous spider dance of 
the Italians, who must provide an antido- 
tum tarantulae which will cure the dis- 
ease. You cannot crush a boy’s activity, 
but you can direct it and, best of all, 
motive it. You can freight a child’s play 
with thought, or anchor it to a story, in- 
formation, history, geography. The 
world of literature, other peoples and 


countries, can be opened to the children 


with the continued interest of the fairy 
tale. 

Yes, we must confess it, as a young 
housekeeper in national affairs, Dame 
Columbia was far too busy to take special 
notice of her back-door neighbors. When 
she found time for calling, she naturally 
chose her own immediate friends, sweep- 
ing all others rather indiscriminately in- 
to the class of “foreigners.” But the 
crowd at her back door was pushed to 
the front, their children jostle hers, all 
clamoring together for the common 
bread of Americanism. ‘Columbia has 
awakened to a national reckoning, in 
which she finds that she is duplicated 
many times in her neighbors; that she is 
as many more times some one else as 
she is herself; that from the largess 
of her own success and prosperity she 
had grown and educated many foster 
families claiming equality with her own. 
To-day America cannot acknowledge a 
foreign problem, but must bestir herself 
in the adjustment of a vast family, whose 
importunities tax her civic and social 
resources to their limit. In order to 
Americanize well and worthily, she must 
receive, incorporate, amalgamate freely, 
effectively and generously the varied ele- 
ments that take refuge on her shores. 

In the making ‘of the new American 
citizen, tremendous issues are involved. 
Besides being the heirs of the ages, to 
our country has fallen the vast inherit- 
ance of all the races and peoples of the 
earth. No longer is it the problem of 
one kind or class, but the harmonizing 
of an international problem. To the 
public school has fallen the work of ad- 
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justing and assimilating all into one 
composite whole of the American citizen, 
the splendid union of all that is best in 
Saxon, Norman, Slav and Celt. 

Are we not now passing from a con- 
ventional Americanism, into a broader 
realization of our powers and duties as 
anation? In the bringing together these 
varying elements of temperament, tradi- 
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tion, nationality, shall we not realize a 
fulfilment of true Americanism? Are 
we not through this influx of feeling and 
experience, getting ready for life of the 
future—a national life which shall not 
only represent an enlarged American- 
ism, but an enlarged Humanity, fulfilling 
in altruistic deeds, the ideals prophesied 
at its birth? 


Relation of Play to Juvenile Delinquency 


Caroline McP. Bergen 
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To collate statistics as to the value of 
playgrounds in the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency would be difficult, but in the 
minds of those working for playgrounds, 
it is as clear as to the “officer on the 
beat’? that where playgrounds exist, 
there are fewer arrests and a general 
easement of the “arm of the law.” 
Quarrels in tenement house neighbor- 
hoods not infrequently begin with the 
children, and extend over whole city 
sections. 

A tribute to the value of playgrounds 
as estimated by a neighborhood came in 
a very unexpected way to the “Play- 
ground Lady;”’ here I must confess to 
that appellation. For the joy has been 
mine to administer playgrounds philan- 
thropically supported, to “choose sites” 


for municipal ones, and to recall one. 


brief but delightful privately maintained 
play-place for little grandees; so, while I 
apologize for the personal equation, I am 
impelled to use it, as in the estimation 
of some a personal touch vitalizes the 
story. 

Standing one day by the gateway of 
an erstwhile vacant lot, now transformed 
into a place to play, a ’longshoreman 
lounged near, and approaching the Play- 
ground Lady, remarked, “The neighbor- 
hood’s thinkin’ of. writin’ you a letter. 
I feels it here, but I can’t express it,” 
continued the Cavalier of the Docks, with 
his hand upon his heart. Later the 
neighborhood’s opinion materialized in 
a poem eight verses long, written upon 
a page torn from the ledger of a nearby 


saloon, but it meant much to the Play- 
ground Lady, who has lived to see the 
children grow from the little ones of the 
sand courts to the big working boys and 
girls who come back in their brief holi- 
day times, and offer “to heip.” 

Now this same neighborhood had a 
saloon on every one of three corners, 
the playground was on the fourth; then 
there was another saloon in the middle 
of the block opposite the playground, the 
keeper being quite a dominant factor as 
he had a base ball team. But finally he 
departed, and when the excitement of his 
funeral, which was a memorable one, had 
passed away, the scene of his former busi- 
ness was vacant, and a little later, a good 
friend of playgrounds rented it, and then 
leased it for a term of years, and the 
house became a_ settlement, and the 
saloon a kindergarten, so the playground 
life was extended from the summer to 
all the year round; and perhaps has 
planted in that neighborhood more than 
little gardens. 

As a volunteer probation officer at- 


‘tached to the work of a juvenile court, 


my appreciation of the value of the op- 
portunity to play is keen, as either ar- 
resting or preventing juvenile delin- 
quency. I watch with considerable 
anxiety the faces of the boys awaiting 
arraignment in the court lest among them 
should be a little playmate; for the play- 
ground child seems to me to have had a 
better chance to be good. 

Such little delinquencies as grow 
among the rougher element in the play-— 
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ground, the older boys who have not 
learned to play fair, or the mischievous 
ones who hide or steal the games, are not 
infrequently brought to terms by “a jury 
of their peers,” for if the right spirit 
prevails in the playground, it certainly 
stands for fair play, and honest recogni- 
tion each of the other’s rights. 

Aside from the pleasure and amuse- 
ment well managed playgrounds can af- 
ford, there is that moral development 
recognized by reformatory institutions. 
One I have in mind, as I speak, where 
perhaps the most attractive of the of- 
ficers is the “Garden Director,” a woman 
of beautiful personality. The girls un- 
der her charge—some of these girls were 
of our New York East Side and had 
grown up in congested street environ- 
ments—became eager and interested in 
the planting and growing of flowers, and 
this is found among the most effective 
means of winning their confidence and 
of changing their habits. 

I recall a girl whom I saw emerging 
from one of the cottages of this same re- 
formatory, with a bulb in her hand. It 
had been planted in a little pot, and grown 
all winter, indoors, and as she came out 
that spring day on the little path about 
the cottage, she said, in answer to my 
question, “I am going to make it do 
-some more.” 

Recently there has been associated with 
the Children’s Court in Brooklyn, a Ju- 
venile Probation Association. Its plan 
includes prevention and after-care. Jus- 
tice Robert J. Wilkin, who is so much 
associated with this court that he is prac- 
‘tically known as the Judge of the Chil- 
dren’s Court, saw that a number of 
children were drifting back to the court, 
one, two, three, and even four times. It 
was to study the individual needs of these 
children, not only while on probation, but 
after release from institutions, and to 
give to each one, if need be, “a friend,” 
that the work of the association began. 
The directorate, a board of fifteen trus- 
tees is made up of men and women, five 
Catholic, five Protestant, and five He- 
brew. The judge is president, and I am 
the secretary. While this association 
has been actively at work for only six 
months, it has already a large member- 
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ship, which includes several priests, rab- 
bis, and clergymen of several sectarian 
denominations, and about one hundred 
volunteers. It is to the volunteers that 
the work of caring for the child is given. 
Let me illustrate. When—let us say, a 
boy is about to be released from the sur- 
veillance of the probation officer, that 
officer with interested solicitude for the 
lad’s future, makes him known to the 
office of the Juvenile Probation Associa- 
tion. Then a “friend” is chosen from 
among the volunteers and often mutual 
liking and confidence ensue. The prac- 
tice is the same with regard to the child 
released from the institution and if an 
older boy such kind of employment as 
he may be fitted for is secured and the 
boy encouraged to keep his position, and 
helped, if need be, to better home sur- 
roundings. The institutions send cards, 
provided by the court, announcing the 
date of the child’s release, and the name 
of the person to whom he is discharged. 

This I mention in detail, as the plan of 
“aiter care’, as outlined is novel, and 
may be of interest to other workers. 
Several of the institutions have not only 
expressed cordial interest in the work 
but where there existed no “parole” sys- 
tem have offered to aid our work by 
inspecting the homes from which chil- 
dren came to report to our office before 
discharge; and in one instance, a very 
substantial check from an officer of the 
institution evinced appreciation of the 
efforts for the safeguarding of the chil- 
dren. 

As to the girls,—and perhaps that is the 
most difficult part of our work ;—to me 
have come some of those hard problems, 
dealing with the girl of between four- 
teen and sixteen years of age. If by 
caring for them, sometimes taking them 
for a while to my own home, if their home 
surroundings are pernicious, I can win 
their confidence, and be indeed a friend, 
it seems well worth while. 

“What do you talk about with the 
children,” someone who did not know 
the many things we had to interest us 
together, once asked me. “Playgrounds” 
are a favorite introdugtory topic and 
once a boy knows how much his sports 
interest you, a closer friendly relation 
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is easily established. With girls it may 
be “clothes” and what more interesting 
and feminine topic; but truth to tell, 
one of the first needs for the girl coming 
under the probation officer’s care is usu- 
ally for clean, whole garments—often a 
complete outfit, and in helping to this 
I like to get just as pretty things as pos- 
sible, knowing the girl will like them bet- 
ter so; in “shopping,” the friendly rela- 
tion increases, and one is glad to see the 
possibilities of developing or encourag- 
ing a certain refinement of taste in selec- 
tion. Personally, I feel so gratified to 
see the “tough” look disappear and be 
replaced by a simple sweet girlishness. 

One incident I recall where a girl on 
probation used to come daily of her own 
free will to a playground to be near the 
probation officer working there, to whose 
care she had been assigned by the court. 
Later this same girl married, and after a 
while brought her baby to the playground 
to be near her friend. 

The playground to have its fullest 
value should be a sort of neighborhood 
institution, a “civic center,’ as it were, 
for more than the children frequenting it. 
I recall one project, the erection of a 
public bath, that had a most intelligent 
interest among the playground children. 
Each of them hemmed a towel and mark- 
ed it with a letter of their names in prep- 
aration of the opening of “our bath,’ and 
they came several hundred strong at the 
opening day. 

Sometimes one wonders at the patience 
and really gentle care boys and girls— 
little fathers and mothers—give to other 
children almost as large as themselves, 
carried or guided to the playground; and 
the real instinct for right in such case. 
“He ain’t good to his baby,” is serious 
comment on a little father’s care. 

Every playground, whether municipal- 
ly or philanthropically maintained, needs 
and ought to have the interest of citizens. 
By which I mean that we may be inter- 
ested in some phases of municipal house- 
keeping but leave others too much to the 
persons employed or assigned to the 
work. They, in turn, need the atmos- 
phere of interest and appreciation. 

Recently I have appealed, and not in 
vain, to playground workers in neigh- 
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borhoods where children were on proba- 
tion, asking the young college man, for 
instance, to give the boy on “suspended 
sentence” the best sort of opportunity 
at the playground, and to be his friend. 
For the summer season, free from the 
restraint of school life, is one of the 
most serious to the child who has either 
vagaries or tendencies to delinquency. 
It is not enough, I often think, to know 
the psychology of the child. One must 
know the child’s psychology; what those 
little people think when they stand. ar- 
raigned in court, whether just a “kid 
court” or one oppressively full of the 


majesty of the law. Win their confi- 


dence; and they will tell, sometimes with 
very amusing loyalty to the “friend” as- 
signed as probation officer, 

I have in mind one small colored per- . 
son of nine—too small to be the incorri-. 
gible little thief as charged. Well, this 
little girl was very proud of her “friend,” 
and had serious rows with her brothers 
and sisters for daring to claim me. “She 
is my friend—the court guv her to me.” 
Once when “sent away,” she reappeared 
the following morning early at the house 
of her “friend’—miles distant, dressed 
in the same pink ribboned hat but with 
quite a different coat.—It looked as if it 
would take more than one night to change 
her habit of using other people’s belong- . 
ings as her own, but do you know I just 
hated to let that little colored person go 
as she had to, in tears, back “to be re- 
formed,” if the institution can accom- 
plish it. 

In many playgrounds the bigger boy, 
“the rougher element,” is not made wel- 
come. It is of course difficult in limited 
space to combine a place for little chil- 
dren with one for larger boys unless 
they can be induced to stay in the guise 
of “helpers” or given such apparatus 
and direction as will both absorb their 
attention and control them. To take the 
group that collects on street corners or 
hides in crap-shooting clusters in alleys, 
and to give its members chance for good 
sport on some good athletic field in lieu 
of the “amenable to law” kind, is a “study 
in penology” of the preventive type. 

Where there are no playgrounds, or. 
they are limited in area, try and take 
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groups of big boys to “the big parks” 
or better still persuade them to country 
life. As one sympathetic with the gre- 
garious life of the town, I can quite ap- 
preciate the urban liking of the usual city 
born and city bred boy. If his outing 
be but to the “park” let him feel an 
interest and ownership in it, a respect 
for it—for too much of vandalism is per- 
mitted in what we in our cities should 
with pride own and care for together— 
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that spares from destruction its trees 
and shrubs. 

Did the work of caring for delinquent 
children but serve to develop character, 
that it has surely done, for our workers 
at least. Their letters regarding the 
children to whom they act as friends, 
illustrate that modern beatitude, “Bles- 
sed is he that seeth the gold in the heart 
of the wayward child for him shall be 
the life of a noble man.” 


May Pole Possibilities’ 


Reviewed by Patty S. Hill 


Teachers College, New York 


One of the fundamental factors in re- 
shaping our modern conception of educa- 
tion has been the discovery of play as an 
important influence in individual and social 
development. The practical outcome of 
this discovery has been an introduction of 
plays and games into the school program 
out of proportion to the average teacher’s 


a preparation for them. 


The success with which this demand has 
met has depended upon either the intuitive 
enthusiasm of teachers who have been so 
fortunate as to have some divine remnants 
of the eternally child-like left in their peda- 
gogic attitude; or, upon others who have 
made a scientific study of the educational 
value of play. The conception of plays 
and games as important factors in the 
equipment of teachers is so. essentially 
modern as to leave a large majority of the 
teaching force of to-day totally unprepared 
to meet the present-day demands. For this 
reason a book giving clear directions for 
play festivals, necessarily fills a definite 
need among teachers, settlement workers 
and directors of vacation schools and play- 
grounds. In her little volume, May Pole 
Possibilities, Mrs. Jennette Lincoln, of the 
University of Illinois, admirably meets the 
needs of those who desire to keep alive in 
students of higher education that joy in 
life, and spirit of play, which will prove to 
be the “open-sesame” in teaching. In the 
preface, introduction and earlier chapters, 
Mrs. Lincoln states the object of the vol- 
ume and prepares for an intelligent use of 
May Day dances, games and processions 
through a portrayal of their historic back- 
‘ground and educational possibilities. The 
later chapters are of a practical nature, 


1 May Pole Possibilities, Jennette E. Carpenter Lin- 
coln. American Gymnasia Co., Boston, pp. 56, $1.50. 
This book may be purchased at publisher’s price 
through the offices of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 


mapping out definitely her experiences in 
introducing May Day festivities with stu- 
dents in the University of Illinois. 

Surely no one can doubt the _ poetic, 
aesthetic and historic significance of the 
beautiful May Day customs of old England 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
when all classes of society united in cele- 
brating the return of spring, with haw- 
thorn blossoms and May pole dances in the 
heart of the woods or on the village green. 
The value of reviving these joyous customs 
needs no defense in this day of educational 
enlightenment which has placed the folk 
game upon the same high plane with the 
folk song and the folk-tale. Mrs. Lincoln 
gives a variety of games and marches for 
May festivals and she is to be congratu- 
lated on her clear directions and diagrams. 

The practical value of the book -would 
have been increased by more information 
regarding folk-music to accompany these 
folk-zames. The tendency everywhere is 
to overlook the importance of good music 
in such revivals, because it is so easy to 
fall back on modern music of a cheap type; 
and so difficult to search for appropriate 
music either historically correct or artis- 
tically worthy. The milk maid and peasant 
dances seem more in keeping with the orig- 
inal rural customs than the military 
may pole and Japanese lantern figure 
which, while meeting the problems of mod- 
ern revivals in a most ingenious and spec- 
tacular manner, seem somewhat out of 
tune with the atmosphere of these festivi- 
ties borrowed from the social life of Old 
England in the days of Queen Bess. In 
spite of minor criticisms May Pole Possi- 
bilities is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of modern education promoting 
the revival of these beautiful customs of 
the past. 
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The Industrial Viewpoint 


Conducted by Graham Taylor 


That American law cannot 
quite be claimed as yet to 
apply only to one class of 
our citizens or to be used only as the 
weapon of the stronger few against the 
weaker many, as is sometimes asserted, 
seems to be shown by two judicial de- 
cisions. 

President Woodrow Wilson of Prince- 
ton University, declared in his address 
at the Jamestown Exposition that “one 
really responsible man in jail would be 
worth more than a thousand corporations 
mulcted in fines.” But he immediately 
assumed the practical impossibility of 
imprisoning “responsible men” for the 
breach of the anti-trust laws, because 
these laws had been carefully framed to 
provide against that contingency. Never- 
theless, Judge Lindley W. Morris of 
Ohio, sentenced no less than twenty-three 
of Toledo’s prominent business men to 
six months in the workhouse and to pay 
a fine of $1,000 each when they pleaded 
guilty to violating the Valentine anti- 
trust law. [In ‘sentencing, the judge 
sternly informed his prisoners, most of 
whom were old friends, that he had 
“come to the conclusion that the mere 
assessing of fines would not check mem- 
bers of illegal combinations, and that the 
only remedy society can have is to see 
that every violator of the law serves a 
term in prison.” Toledo makes answer 
to President’s Wilson’s question: “When 
will the procession be started?” by start- 
ing the procession. The Chicago Record- 
Herald expects “the Toledo jail will be 
the cynosure of all eyes, and expert 
psychologists will travel hundreds of 
miles to study the effect of bars and 
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prison on the nature and proclivities of 
trust magnates.” Judge Holdom of Chi- 
cago, who has never been suspected of 
leaning to the side of labor in the many 
industrial cases he has passed upon, has 
given a notable decision in an exceptional 
suit. It is the suit of Jacob Gibson, a 
union man, against the Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty Company of New York, for dam- 
ages on account of having been discharg- 
ed by his employers at the alleged in- 
stance of this company, because he had 
sued them for injuries received while in 
their employ. Their manager was prov- 
ed to have declared that he “would not 
allow a man to earn money to fight us, 
and, if he could, he would prevent him 
from obtaining employment.” The jury 
awarded the plaintiff $1,000 damages for 
the loss of his job due to the influence 
of the casualty company. Judge Holdom 
upheld the verdict in the Appellate Court, 
saying: “Even if the plaintiff’s claim 
against his employer should prove to be 
without legal merit, he is still thé un- 
fortunate victim of an injury received 
while industriously working for his em- 
ployer, and if there be no right of re- 
covery, he is the more unfortunate, but 
not necessarily an unjust man, who 
should be thwarted in an honest endeavor 
to earn a livelihood in a reputable call- 
a aKege 


Voices of 10 the pause pending the 
Benning: and issue in the Steunenberg 
; murder trial at Boise City, 

Idaho, both to the Western Federation of 
Miners and to W. D. Haywood, its sec- 


1 Written before the acquittal of President Haywood 
at Boise, July 28. 
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retary, whose life is at stake, significant 
voices are heard. One is that of Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey, the noted judge of Den- 
ver’s Juvenile Court, who is reported to 
have said at Chautauqua, New York: 
“Colorado is politically rotten and ie 
ting constantly worse. As a state it is 
absolutely in the hands of the criminal 
rich. Now I am no opponent of men 
who make their money honestly, but 
these men have stolen their millions from 
the people, and by crimes more far reach- 
ing than those of Moyer and Haywood. 
Their crimes are driving the people of 
both parties of Colorado into socialism 
and anarchy. They bring a boy into my 
court accused of stealing fifty cents’ 
worth of brass, when the man who owns 
the company from which it was stolen 
stole $50,000 from the city by bribery, 
the day before. The only difference is 
that the official is the bigger criminal. 
What has aroused the fierce opposition 
to my court is that I try to get at the root 
of things and punish those who are most 
responsible.” The other voice is that of 
the convention of the Western Federation 
of Miners. After re-electing Moyer and 
Haywood, the accused officials who are 
on trial for their lives, as president and 
secretary of the federation, its delegates 
adopted by vote of 283 to 66 the follow- 
ing declaration: 

1. We hold that there is a class struggle 
in society and that this struggle is caused 
by economic conditions. 

2. We affirm the economic condition of 
the producer to be that he is exploited of 
the wealth he produces, being allowed to 
retain barely sufficient for his necessities. 

3. We hold that the class struggle will 
continue until the producer is recognized as 
the sole master of his product. 

4. We assert that the working class, and 
it alone, can and must achieve its own 
emancipation. 

5. We hold, finally, that an industrial 
union and the concerted political action of 
all wageworkers is the only method of at- 
taining this end. 

6. Therefore, We, the wage slaves employ- 
ed in and around the mines, mills and smelt- 
ers of the world, have associated in the 
Western Federation of Miners, mining de- 
partment, of the Industrial Workers of the 
World. 

In accordance with this action, a con- 
vention is called to meet at Chicago, Sep- 


tember 1, for the purpose of organizing 
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an industrial and political party which 
will place a ticket in nomination for the 
next annual election. 

A third voice rises out of the shadows 
of doubt which settle over the land, and 
the light of faith which shines here and 
there. It is that of the old age of the 
young West, where the youth are not 
more optimistic than the aged, and 
the aged are hopeful because the youth 
are what they are. It is President 
James B. Angell who speaks to his 
thirty-sixth graduating class at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan: “I know that among 
many persons in the East, there is a 
spirit of pessimism, a brooding and 
gloominess over the outlook. But out 
here in the middle west, though we have 
our bad spots and occasional conditions 
not to be commended, there is a general 
pulling together toward higher and better 
things in public and private life. We 
have no fears, no glooms, no forebodings 
about the future. We look forward with 
confidence, for our young men are setting 
out inspired with loftier ideals and firmer 
principles than before. All my life has 
been spent in university work, and it is 
because I have seen and known the young 
men that our institutions turn out, that 
I am hopeful, and am so much of an 
optimist. Any man’s forecast of the fu- 
ture depends upon the spectacles through 
which he looks. Mine have been bright 
and clear because I have looked upon the 
young men.” 


Our readers will be inter- 
ested in the sequel of the 
remarkable story we told 
in our issue of June 1, under the caption 
“A Job or your Life.” It will be remem- 
bered that after robbing the office of a 
Chicago factory in broad daylight with 
the proprietor and the whole office force 
present, the robber’ was asked by the girl 
stenographer, as she nonchalantly went 
on with her typewriting, why he robbed 
and did not work for a living. Upon his 
reply that he would not rob if he could 
find work, the proprietor offered him a 
job if he would surrender his revolver. 
But, when he promptly laid the weapon 
down, he was severely beaten, turned over 
to the police and arraigned for burglary. 
The casuistry of the case at once excited 


The Robber 
Given a 
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much interest. 
sought by the reporters favored testing 
the sincerity of the man, and were more 
or less critical of his captor’s breach of 
trust with him. Upon the alternative, 
“job or cell, which should the robber 
get?” the popular verdict was for the job. 
Editorials appeared headed: “Give him a 
chance.” Our own judgment was that 
he should have been arrested, tried, con- 
victed and sentenced, and that sentence 
should have been suspended on condition 
that he take a job and stay at work. 
Meanwhile the complainants were silent 
until the trial before the criminal court 
was held. Then the plea of poverty 
through inability to work because of ill- 
ness was made for the prisoner. The 
proprietor of the shop, who had offered 
him the job, then addressed the judge, 
saying: “I don’t want to see this boy go 
to the penitentiary under any circum- 
stances. People have said that he didn’t 
get a square deal. He did, and that is 
why I am appearing here in his behalf. 
If a sentence could be imposed upon him 
and suspended so that it could be held 
over him, that would satisfy me exactly.” 
The judge held that sentence could not be 
suspended on a felony: charge. “He 
must either be convicted or freed,’ he 
said, and added, “I have no criticism to 
make of the methods employed in the de- 
fendant’s capture. If a man is a hold- 
up man, I do not care what means be 
taken to capture him. I cannot release 
him, though, unless the felony charge be 
dismissed by the state and all concerned 
in the prosecution agree to a suspended 
sentence.” The felony charge was waiv- 
ed and another entered. The prisoner 
was discharged under a suspended sen- 
tence. He embraced his young wife and 
little child when the order for his release 
was entered. The men he robbed shook 
hands with him, and he went to a job 
secured for him through Hull House. 
are fens i heevent ofthe menthias 
Public Owner- the appearance of the first 
sg sections of the report of the 
commission appointed by the National 
Civic Federation to investigate the public 
ownership and operation of public utili- 
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ties. As they deal with the labor condi- 
tions in the municipalized and privately 
managed utilities investigated both at 
home and abroad, they appeal to the pop- 
ular interest in the report, and also fur- 
nish a test by which to estimate the char- 
ter of the investigations. We venture the 
opinion that these first “schedules” to be 
published will whet the desire to see the 
For they indicate an inde- 
pendence of the individual investigators, 
a thorough going method of inquiry, a 
comprehensive statement of fact, and a 
frank difference in conclusions, which 
promise to furnish us. with the best basis 
we have ever had for intelligent personal 
opinion and for the formulation of pub- 
lic policy relating to this complex sphere 
of enterprise. 

That the investigation of the condi- 
tions of labor in the public lighting, 
water, and transportation utilities was 
properly assigned to Professor John R. 
Commons of the University of Wiscon- 
sin and to J. W. Sullivan, editor of the 
Clothing Trades Bulletin, is manifest 
both by their agreement or their dif- 
ferences. They agree in their personal 
interests in and desire for the best labor 
conditions. And they differ at many 
points over what actually improves them. 
They were collaborators on the same 
sections of the report, Professor Com- 
mons reporting conditions investigated 
by both of them in British cities and Mr. 
Sullivan in American cities. They. pur- 
sue different methods in formulating their 
facts and reaching their different conclu- 
sions. Professor Commons collates his 
facts from the places investigated, groups 
them for comparative treatment, and 
summarizes his conclusions, which are 
favorable to the municipalizing of public 
utilities as best promoting the interests 
of labor. Mr. Sullivan, who is a trade 
unionist and labor editor, describes the 
conditions as he found them in each 
American place and plant visited; com- 
pares the wages, hours and welfare of 
the employes, under private management ; 
and concludes that labor in the United 
States, is not better off under public opera- 
tion than under the private control of 
public utilities, 
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The Political +e difference between the 
Key to the political conditions and the 
Question. : : 

relation of organized labor 
to them in England and America in large 
part accounts for and justifies the differ- 
ence in the conclusions derived by each 
of these investigators from his study of 
them in the respective countries. Pro- 
fessor Commons builds a strong frame- 
work for his special inquiry by a study 
both of the constituency and character 
of the borough and county councils ope- 
rating utilities, and of the relation which 
working men’s suffrage and the labor 
organizations bear to-the results of mu- 
nicipal operation. The space and 
strength thus devoted furnish an illumin- 
ating insight to the advanced position of 
British city politics and industrial organi- 
zation. In sorry and shameful contrast 
stand the shameless admissions of vulgar 
fraud and of open political corruption 
registered by Mr. Sullivan in both the 
smaller and larger American cities where 
public operation was investigated. The 
contrast between the conditions described 
in Glasgow, Liverpool, and London, and 
in Syracuse, Allegheny and Philadelphia 
affords a basis quite sufficient for radi- 
cally. different conclusions, but no fair 
criterion of the economic and social ad- 


vantages and disadvantages of pub- 
lic ownership and operation as a 
municipal policy in America. Abun- 


dant evidence is given of the po- 
litical corruption of private utility corpo- 
rations, however, where city politics are 
as degraded as in the places named. “It 
is absurd to assume that private owner- 
ship is non-political,” Professor Commons 
contends. “They are compelled to get 
their franchises and all privileges of do- 
ing business and all terms and conditions 
of service from municipal authorities. 
And in carrying out their contract with 
the municipality they are dealing con- 
tinually with municipal affairs. We do 
not escape politics by resorting to private 
ownership—we only get a different kind 
of practical politics.” 

Like everything else the civil service 
safeguards are shown to be dependent 
upon the standards of political life pre- 
vailing in any given place. “Civil serv- 
ice reform has been found in its highest 
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perfection in the city of Chicago, but it 
is evident by comparison with a less per- 
fect device in Syracuse that its integrity 
depends upon the political influences that 
control the mayor and heads of depart- 
ments. If the head of a department is 
independent of politics, as shown in 
Cleveland and Detroit and South Nor- 
walk, the civil service commission is 
not needed. The Chicago system is a 
temporary bulwark built around the de- 
partments, until such time as the chief 
officer himself can be protected from po- 
litical selection. This is the case in 
British cities where the idea of a civil 
service commission is unknown. Fifteen 
years ago the practice of hiring employ- 
es on the recommendation of council- 
ors was universal in Glasgow, but with 
the growth of municipal ownership it has 
almost disappeared. The report on this 
point concludes: “On the whole, the field 
in which ‘pull’ and ‘influence’ are effect- 
ive in getting positions and promotions 
is personal rather than political in char- 
acter. The only councilor who in recent 
years claims to have aided his political 
supporters was signally defeated in the 
election on that issue and his opponent 
has been twice re-elected and then ad- 
vanced to the chairmanship of the tram- 
ways committee.” 


Organized The relation of organized 
Labor and oe 
Municipal labor to the municipal man- 
Operation. 


agement of public utilities, 
is one of the most interesting subjects 
discussed in the report. While the open 
shop is maintained in English municipal 
trading, there is not only no discrimina- 
tion against members of unions, but a 
preference to deal with the representatives 
of employes’ organizations is disclosed. 
No matters relating to an individual em- 
ploye, but only those which involve the 
interests of the class are discussed with 
the representative of any labor organiza- 
tion. Most public employes belong to 
the unions of their trades, which include 
others in their membership. But “mu- 
nicipal employes’ associations’ exclu- 
sively composed of those in public serv- 
ice are organizing independently of the 
trade unions. They avowedly abjure 
the strike and depend upon public opinion 
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and the ballot for the protection of their 
interests. Their success in maintaining 
wage scales, without resort to the mili- 
tant measures of other unions has aroused 
the antagonism of the British trade 
unions against the associations. They 
are declared to be detrimental to trade 
unions in dividing workingmen employed 
by the public authorities, from their fel- 


lows in the same occupations employed , 


by private firms. Strikes, however, are 
said by the report to have been eliminated 
by “the policy of the municipal corpora- 
tions in establishing a minimum wage for 
unorganized labor and trade union wages 
for organized labor, together with the pol- 
icy of managers in recognizing and deal- 
ing with unions.” The notable fact is 
added that “trade union officials complain 
that conditions are so much better than 
those men could obtain in private employ- 
ment that it is impossible to get them to 
join unions.” 


Wares ond) ‘The /tables ‘oi @facts Wand 
ours Under 5 
both figures cited by Professor 
Managements: Commons prove that the 
principal effect of municipal ownership 
is seen in the unskilled and unorganized 
labor in both countries, in that of street 
railway employes of Great Britain and 
in that of the gas and electric workers 
in the United States; that common labor 
is better paid and has. shorter hours in 
the employ of municipalities than in that 
of private companies; that there is in 
general a slight tendency toward an in- 
crease in the wages of public employes 
even when wages in general are declin- 
ing. Mr. Sullivan, however, while ad- 
mitting these facts in respect to “common, 
unorganized labor” asserts “that in all 
but the most poorly paid forms of labor 
and for tram-way employes, municipali- 
zation has not raised the wage or im- 
proved working conditions of the em- 
ployes above conditions in private under- 
takings.” “Compared with the remark- 
able changes for the better in wages and 
hours in the American street car industry 
under companies,’ Mr. Sullivan declares 
“the best of the British municipal labor 


improvements seem hardly more 
than trivial.” In comparing the rela- 
tive advantages enjoyed by Ameri- 
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can workingmen in municipalized and 
privately managed employments, it 
should be borne in mind how- 
ever that he derived his facts and fig- 
ures only from the public operation of 
utilities under some of the most corrupt 
municipalities, and compared them with 
some of the best managed private enter- 
prises. Thus, for instance, a large pro- 
portion of his report is devoted to a com- 
parison of conditions under the municipal 
operation of the Philadelphia gas plant 
and under its lease to the United Gas Im- 
provement Company. While on the one 
hand Mr. Sullivan declares that “the tes- 
timony as to the political rottenness, root 
and branch, in Syracuse, Alleghany and 
Wheeling is conclusive,” it is not to be 
wondered at that on the other hand he 
is forced to conclude, that “any advan- 
tage in wages or hours to be figured out 
for municipal enterprises investigated .in 
America, over the private ones compared 
with them, looks much like stale illus- 
trations of the soft berth to be found in 
public employment.” 

At every point the contrast drawn be- 
tween British and American political con- 
ditions throughout this investigation 
makes it clear that the municipal opera- 
tion of public utilities can never succeed 
in America unless attended by a thor- 
ough civil service reform and the rescue 
of our city governments from partisan 
politics, and that this reform cannot be 
secured without the support of the labor 
vote. Meanwhile the strict public con- 
trol of public utilities is being steadily 
sought and should be everywhere secured 
for the benefit of all the legitimate inter- 
ests involved. 

These reports contain many intensely 
interesting descriptions and discussions of 
concrete problems illustrated by illumin- 
ating local situations that will tempt us 
to return to them to share their value 
with our readers. 


On petition headed by the 
president of the Bank of 
Pullman of Illinois, the 
Chicago Board of Education changed the 
name of the public school in that indus- 
trial suburb from the “Henry George” to 
the “George M. Pullman” school. Jane 


What 
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Addams alone of all the members of the 
board protested against the change, “be- 
cause Henry George was probably the 
only man recognized as purely an Ameri- 
can economist. He was recognized in 
Europe as contributing something new 
and original to the subject, and he de- 
serves the distinction of having a school 
named in his honor.” While it was ad- 
mitted that Henry George “displayed 
genius in his particular branch of eco- 
nomics and was a great citizen,” the re- 
joinder was made that the patrons of the 
school wanted the change made and that 
“everyone realizes what an inspiration it 
would be to the pupils to have the name 
of Mr. Pullman above the door.” That 
the change was made without giving the 
name of Henry George to any other school 
is significant of the “business” administra- 
tion both of Pullman and the Chicago 
Board of Education. It is to be hoped 
that the change of our city administra- 
tions will not lead Americans to change 
the names of public places as grotesquely 
as they do in France. During the wine- 
growers’ revolt the people of Narbonne 
went mechanically to work to change the 
names of all the thoroughfares. The 
municipal council having resigned, no 
public authority existed competent to take 
this step. Nevertheless, the Rue de la 
Prefecture became the “Rue de Ferroul,” 
and the Rue Littre became the “Street of 
Memory of the Nineteenth of June.” 
The former public square has been re- 
named the “Square of Armed Brutality,” 
while other streets are called “Street of 
Massacre,” “Circle of Infamy,” etc. 


A people’s priest who re- 
cently died in the West 
directed that his body 
should be carried to the grave on a street 
car. In this practical: way he lodged his 
last protest against the extravagance at 
funerals which rob the living to honor 
the dead. When the undertakers in the 
same city raised the charge for a car- 
riage from $7 to $9 and for a hearse from 
$8 to $10, the people themselves pro- 
tested. Thereupon a street car company 
decided to run a funeral car for $20, 
which would take the place of a hearse 
and ten carriages. To compete with the 
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excessive prices of the “coffin trust,’ a 
movement has been started among Chi- 
cago trade unionists to furnish “union 
made coffins” at reasonable rates. 


Baad al Oe The western branches oi 
Women the Woman’s National 
Unionists. 


Trade Union League dis- 
cussed no more practical suggestion than 
that dowries should be provided for wo- 
men workers through the unions to 
which they belong. This is in the di- 
rection of the “goal of marriage” to 
which the best employment is considered 
by most young working women as only 
the road. The fact that marriage gen- 
erally takes a woman away from her em- 
ployment, and makes a man more per- 
manent in his, may in part account for 
the difficulty women have in getting 
“equal pay for equal work.” No one can 
deny that they earn it. But in some em- 
ployments permanence is an asset that 
raises wages, and the temporary tenure of 
the job decreases the pay. For this and 
many other reasons working women are 
peculiarly in need of the benefits which 
they can secure only through their unions. 
With their small wages they cannot af- 
ford not to pay dues to the union upon 
which they depend to protect them from 
decreasing pay as well as to raise their 
standard of living. On the other hand, 
if they pay dues, they cannot save even 
the little they thus invest in the defense 
and the promotion of their interests. 
Therefore they enter what they finely call 
“the profession of marriage,” handicap- 
ped because their employment has al- 
lowed them neither to acquire surplus 
means nor experience in housekeeping 
and home-making. To the union multi- 
tudes of them must look for any compen- 
sation for this loss. Union dues are ‘re- 
funded in Germany to the members of 
women’s trade unions when they marry. 
In England the National Amalgamated 
Union of Shop Assistants, Warehouse 
Men and Clerks makes this effective ap- 
peal to women to join the union, which 
there and everywhere, they are far more 
reluctant to join than men: 

Women workers should join, because 


special advantages are offered them in ad- 
dition to all other benefits; that is, if.a 
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woman member gets married at the end 
of two years’ membership and has not dur- 
ing the period of her membership received 
either sick or unemployed benefit, 50 per 
cent. of her contributions are returned to 
her as a marriage portion. 

Our women’s trade unions could es- 
tablish no more helpful “benefit” for their 
members, but the dowered working girls 
will need to be on tneir guard just as 
much as American heiresses. 


ance ee sihicr, Policymmpv lich: Presi- 
as dent Roosevelt himself es- 
Mediator tablished so conspicuously 
at the time of the famous anthracite 
strike, and which has for some time been 
successfully carried out in accordance 
with a definite method of procedure by 
the. Canadian Department of Labour, 
continues to achieve noteworthy results 
in this country through the efforts of 
Commissioner of Labor Neill. His suc- 
cessful mediation in the telegraphers’ 
trouble demonstrates very practically and 
valuably the common sense wisdom of 
bringing to bear through the federal 
labor bureau the people’s desire for in- 
dustrial peace. While careful historical 
surveys and statistical tables concerning 
industrial disputes, published long after 
the dispute has been settled, are im- 
portant, we have come to appreciate the 
active work of the department of labor 
in seeking to settle disputes at or before 
the inception of actual strife. 

The mediating efforts of Commissioner 
Neill, pursued untiringly and through 
quick action in reaching the points where 
the telegraphers’ strike had begun or 
was imminent, has finally resulted in an 
assurance of peace. After President 
Roosevelt had referred to Mr. Neill the 
request for intervention, the commission- 
er held conferences in New York and 
Chicago where restlessness was strong- 
ly in evidence, and then proceeded to San 
Francisco where the strike had already 
started. Whatever may have been the 
order in which arbitration proposals were 
made by one side or the other, the fact 
remains that the effective agreement in 
this direction was reached only after Mr. 
Neill’s friendly but insistent intervention. 
The operators in San Francisco have re- 
turned to work and the companies will 
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receive an arbitration committee to dis- 
cuss and settle grievances and demands. 

The interests and rights of the great 
third party to every industrial dispute, 
the public, were recognized not only in 
the heed given to the accredited repre- 
sentative of the whole people, but even 
more directly in the telegram which 
President Small of the union is report- 


_ ed to have sent to all the locals of the 


Commercial Telegraphers’ Union. After 
stating that wage differences and other 
grievances are to be arbitrated now and 
in the future in a way satisfactory to the 
union men, and cotnseling that “strike 
talk be dropped,” he says, “We should 
rejoice that we are in a position to force 
an adjustment of grievances, but we must 
not forget our duty to our employers 
and the public, now that the trouble is 
settled.” : 

The application of this scheme of ar- 
bitration to future as well as present 
difficulties is realized in its full signi- 
ficance only when the strength of the 
union and the scope of its demands is 
learned. The union had passed through 
the usual hardships of newly organized 
labor bodies. Thereafter conservative 
but vigorous work upon the part of its 
officers caused it to grow very rapidly 
until the past year has seen it gain prac- 
tical control of the large majority of 
operators. Its power may be indicated 
by the fact that in New York some 
months ago it demanded ten per cent in- 
crease in wages, only to have its demand 
ignored and conferences between union 
and company officials denied by the latter. 
Shortly after that, when strikes threaten- 
ed in twenty-two cities, the companies 
issued a general order for ten per cent 
increase. The present trouble is due pri- 
marily to the feeling by the unions that 
this increase has not been given to all 
men and in all places. In addition, the 
union has declared against the “sliding 
scale,” the broken shift of day and night 
hours which it asserts make a 12 or 16 
hour day for 8 hours’ pay, urged an 
apprenticeship system as a necessary pre- 
cedent to skilled labor, and emphatically 
opposed any discrimination against union 
men, going so far in some instances as 
to demand recognition of the union. 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


Public Comfort HUTOpean precedent is be- 
Stations; Chi- ing followed by a number 
cago Wakes UP. OF American cities in estab- 
lishing public comfort stations. A recent 
addition to the list is Detroit, where a 
$15,000 comfort station was opened a 
few months ago. The use per day soon 
averaged 2,341, and for Saturdays and 
Sundays over three thousand. A recent 
investigation in Chicago by V. C. Hart, 
Jr., has brought out the fact that saloons 
and office buildings are affording facili- 
ties which the city should furnish to the 
hundreds of thousands who daily work in 
what is known as the “loop district,” as 
well as to the wayfarers who have to 
traverse the great distances from one 
part of town to another. The investiga- 
tion says of the saloons that “first, every 
saloon visited had toilet facilities ; second, 
the saloon men regard this privilege as 
bringing in more trade than their free 
lunch counters; and third, the toilet fa- 
cilities are constantly used because they 
are so convenient, so numerous, and a 
man always feels that he is welcome.” 
Toilet facilities in the large office build- 
ings are being used so much by outsiders 
that according to the unanimous opinion 
of the elevator starters, if the public were 
not permitted to use them “the elevator 
service would be reduced one-third.” 
Complaint is heard from the tenants, but 
only one office building keeps the public 
out. Public buildings afford facilities of 
the most inadequate sort, miserably 
ventilated, meagre in equipment, and in- 
conveniently located. Department stores, 
railroad stations, Y. M. C. A. buildings, 
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and restaurants were found to have poor 
or indifferent provision, while the 
churches have conditions very nearly the 
worst of all. Toilet facilities seem to 
be entirely an afterthought with them, 
the closets being located in out of the 
way places, with little light and fresh air, 
no signs, used by both sexes, and entire- 
ly inadequate. 


Chicaee “end Determination to stamp out 
Detroit Wage the smoke nuisance has re- 
* sulted in legislation both in 

Chicago and Detroit. The most thor- 
ough going committee work done 
by the Chicago City Club during the 
past year was an investigation of smoke 
conditions and ordinances. An expert 
engineer was employed for a considerable 
period, and co-operation was also secured 
from Professor L. P. Breckenridge of 
the University of Illinois, who had con- 
ducted an investigation in connection 
with the power plant at the uni- 
versity. At a largely attended meet- 
ing of the City Club, Professor Brecken- 
ridge discussed the situation and experts 
declared that it was not only possible but 
reasonable to demand a_ practically 
smokeless Chicago in two years. The 
experiments at the University of Illinois 
were conducted with the cheapest quality 
of Illinois coal. The operation of the 
plant without smoke has increased the 
efficiency of the coal ten or fifteen per 
cent above what most commercial plants 
would get out of it. Moreover, there is 
a saving of about $5,000 a year in fuel 
bills. Public sentiment has rallied be- 
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hind this City Club campaign against 
smoke, and a stringent ordinance has 
been passed, establishing a department of 
smoke inspection. The smoke inspector 
to be appointed by the mayor will receive 
a salary of $4,000 a year and is to be a 
mechanical engineer qualified for his 
work by technical training and experi- 
ence. Detroit’s new ordinance provides 
for a smoke inspector under the Board 
of Health, and after specifying strict 
regulations concerning boilers, furnaces, 
stoking, etc., it specifies not only a heavy 
fine—$300—but the possibility of a jail 
sentence of six months for violations by 
owner, agent, engineer or fireman. 


With an appropriation of 
a million dollars, the State 
Department of Health of 
Pennsylvania, under the direction of Dr. 
Samuel G. Dixon, is outlining an 
extensive tuberculosis campaign. It is 
planned to establish in each of the sixty- 
seven counties of the state a dispensary 
for tuberculosis under the direct super- 
vision of the Department of Health. The 
object of these dispensaries would be 
two-fold. First, that many cases which 
might be unable to leave their homes for 
a prolonged stay in a sanitarium could 
come here for advice. They would also 
receive careful instruction in all the pre- 
cautions necessary to be observed for the 
protection of others, and their compliance 
with these instructions would be essential 
to their continuing to receive state 
treatment. In outlining the proposed 
work Dr. Dixon said: 


Pennsylvania 


an 
Tuberculosis. 


The scheme for the sanatoriums which we 
are planning for in Pennsylvania contem- 
plates utilizing the great forest reservations 
of the state for the purpose of hospital or 
sanatorium treatment. It is proposed to 
have the two colonies at widely-separate 
points, that they may be accessible from dif- 
ferent parts of the state. Instead of massive 
structures of brick or stone, we shall erect 
a large number of frame cottages, each of 
which will accommodate a comparatively 
small number of patients. Somewhat apart 
from these there will be an infirmary for 
those in the more advanced stages of the dis- 
ease. 

After recovery the male patients will be 
afforded opportunities for work in the for- 
est, for which they will be entitled to their 
board and clothing, for a sufficient time to 
test their strength and the reality of the 
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cure. Men whose previous occupations have 
been such as to create a great quantity of 
dust, such as saw-sharpeners and stone-cut- 
ters, will be urged to seek permanent work 
of a less objectionable nature. 

Permanent The urgent needs of the 
improvemertp. New York Department of 
lic Charities. Public Charities for new 
buildings have again received recogni- 
tion by the passage of resolutions for 
the issue of corporate stock to the 
amount of $1,300,000 and $160,150 for 
the completion of the new Coney Island 
Hospital. The resolutions were adopted 
by the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment upon the recommendation of 
Engineer Withington of the Department 
of Finance, and by the Board of Alder- 
men after a careful investigation by its 
committee on finance, who personally 
visited the island institutions, accom- 
panied by Commissioner Hebberd and 
other officials of the Department of Pub- 
lic Charities and by members of the New 
York Visiting Committee of the State 
Charities Aid Association. _ 

To quote from the report of the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 


The committee was greatly pleased with 
the administration of the department, and 
from its inspection believes that the im- 
provements planned are absolutely necessary 
if this city is to continue to maintain an 
adequate charities system. The committee is 
loath to recommend the issuance of large 
amounts of corporate stock at this time, but 
believes that in such a large city as New York, 
with its immense necessities in certain de- 
partments, adequate provision must be made, 
and this can only be done through these cor- 
porate stock issues. 


These resolutions were approved by 
Acting Mayor McGowan on July 30. 
Perhaps the most important items 
covered by the issue are the following: 
Additional Dormitories, Farm Oolony—$200,- 
000. 

This will relieve to a considerable ex- 
tent the overcrowding at the Home for the 
Aged and Infirm, Brooklyn Division, where 
nearly 250 men slept upon mattresses laid 
on the floor on a single night last year. 
Many of these were in basement corridors. 

Extension of Tuberculosis Infirmary, Black- 
well’s Island—$180,000. 

The corridors of the existing buildings 
have been filled with beds and the capacity 
for tuberculosis patients in the general 


hospitals of the city has been greatly over- 
taxed. 
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New Nurses’ Home and Training School— 
Kings County Hospital—$250,000. 
: The quarters for nurses have been very 
insufficient and no adequate facilities for 
educational work can be provided in -the 
present home. The nurses are now quar- 
tered in three buildings. 


Alterations to Building Vacated by the State 
Hospital for the Insane, Brooklyn—$75,000. 
This building is in a bad state of disre- 
pair and hardly fit for occupancy. When 
renovated it will add considerably to the 
capacity of Kings County Hospital. 
Nurses’ Home, Children’s Hospitals, Randali’s 
Island—$200,000. 

At present the nurses occupy quarters 
in a building where the space is much 
needed for patients. No adequate facilities 
for education of the nurses are at present 
available. 


Staff House, Metropolitan Hospital—$80,000. 
This much needed building will not only 
provide comfortable and attractive quar- 
ters for the younger doctors of the hospi- 
tal, who need the quiet and recreation that 
it will afford, but it will also release the 
rooms at present occupied by them in the 
main hospital building for the use of 
patients or for other purposes. 


New Steamboat—$75,000. 

This will supply a great want in the De- 
partment of Charities. The boat at pres- 
ent in use for the Hart’s Island and inter- 
borough services is about thirty-five years 
old and in constant need of repair. 
one exception, the boats of the department 
are old, and while they are being repaired 
it is necessary at times to hire others at a 
large expense, for temporary service. 


Several other important needs of the 
department will be met by these appro- 
priations, the allowance of $160,150, to 
permit the completion of the new Coney 
Island Hospital, being of the greatest 
importance. The present Coney Island 
Hospital is in the midst of a rapidly 
growing section of Brooklyn and there 
is no other general hospital within a 
distance of three miles. It is proposed 
to keep the hospital open throughout the 
year hereafter, instead of only during the 
summer. 

Commissioner Hebberd has been al- 
lowed thus far in the eighteen months 
of his administration an aggregate of 
$2,555,150, including the above issues 
of corporate stock, for new buildings 
and permanent improvements, in addi- 
tion to the budget appropriations of 
$215,300 for additions, alterations, and 
repairs. 
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On the Vagrant‘‘Elusive”’ 


Graham Taylor : 


“The most elusive of all applicants for 
charity,” the vagrant is declared to be by 
Orlando F. Lewis in his paper ‘“Va- 
grancy in the United States,” read before 
the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction. Such indeed is the fact, 
but we are moved thereby to inquire 
whether we are not almost as elusive as 
the vagrant in dealing with him. He 
seems to have infected us with his elus- 
iveness, or to have been infected by ours. 

He is always with us, yet we never 
locate him. No one wants him, yet we 
always send him to someone else. We 
make laws to get rid of him, but succeed 
only in keeping him a little longer in 
custody at our own expense. Most of us 
laugh at him, and some of us cry over 
him. We draw funny pictures of him in 
our newspapers and in our billboard ad- 
vertisements, but we are really afraid 
of him. We blame the police for not 
keeping him off the streets, or at least 
out of sight, and yet we feed him at our 
own doors. We fear to meet him after 
dark, and nevertheless give him a nickel 
or a dime to keep him in town over night. 
He is an object of charity, or a criminal, 
just as we happen to feel. He is some- 
times the hero of our melodrama at the 
theater, and gets our tearful applause. 
At the same time he stands for all that 
we brand as mean and vile. We spend 
money lavishly to support him without 
work by charity, or we imprison him in 
idleness by law. Yet we keep on raising 
his kind. Like murder, he cannot be hid, 
he “will out,” or like the “spot”? on Lady 
Macbeth’s hand, he will not “out.” We 
treat him sometimes as though he were 
all our own, to do with as we please. At 
others we refuse to regard him as be- 
longing to anyone but himself, or to per- 
mit him to be anywhere or do anything 
at his own not altogether sweet will. We 
facetiously call him by such pet or pettish 
Naticsieds-. vac, bum, “tramp, 
“hobo,” “Weary Willie,” yet exhaust the 
sternest language of the law in defining 
him so as to deal with him as severely as 
we can. We curse him at his worst and 
coddle him at his best. He is inter- 
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changeably both vicious and a victim. So 
we find it unjust to be strict, and yet 
cruel to be kind. We know him so well 
that we do not want to know him better, 
and yet we know so little of him that we 
really do not know what to do with him. 
We seem to be as elusive in our treat- 
ment of the vagrant as he is himself in 
his dealings with us. 

Chicago’s police, the municipal court, 
and the newspapers are making much of 
the new “vag law,” as they call it. It 
seems good as far as it goes, if those in 
whose hands it is placed to use, do not 
abuse it by making it go too far. The 
legislature evidently feared this might be 
done when they struck out from the orig- 
inal draft, the authority to arrest “upon 
view.” Since arrests can be made under 
the law as enacted only “upon warrant,” 
and trial must be by jury unless that right 
be waived, the increased power conferred 
by the new act upon the municipal courts 
in giving its bailiffs authority to arrest, 
and its judges heavier penalties to inflict, 
seems safeguarded from abuse. 

Labor union men on strike suspect its 
abuse in warranting arrests for “picket- 
ing,” or for loitering on the streets. The 
wood workers’ union leader, Anton Jo- 
hannsen, whom Hutchins Hapgood took 
for his hero in his novel, The Spirit of 
Labor, is determined to test in advance 
any stich misapplication of the vagrancy 
law. When recently arrested for direct- 
ing a picket guard, he requested the court 
to hold him on the charge of vagrancy, 
and not of disorderly conduct on which 
he claims his fellow prisoners were evas- 
ively arraigned. 

Although this law goes as far as it 
can, and possibly on occasions is in 
danger of going too far, it does not and 
it cannot go far enough really to cope 
with the problem of vagrancy. Such 
laws are, as this must be, only local. Va- 
grancy, as Mr. Lewis claims, is national. 
The vagrant always looms larger than 
the law allows, when we try either to 
suppress him or prevent his increase. 
Then we find him grown to such a size 
that only uniform legislation among the 
states can effectively deal with him. He 
assumes such national proportions as to 
be not only the burden of state laws and 
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local charity, but the problem of the rail- 
roads of the whole land, of the public 
health, and of the safety of our cities. 
Until there is such co-operation between 
state legislatures, city administrations, 
private philanthropy, and most of all our 
railways, the wilfully habitual vagrant 
will continue to be the worst of our pub- 
lic pests, but his own enemy. 

Thus, while abroad the tramp cuts no 
figure as a railroad problem or menace, 


Mr. Lewis says: “Railroads representing ~ 


more than half the total mileage operated 
in the United States and Canada, testify 
almost without exception to depredation, 
thieving, injuries, deaths, accidents to 
passengers or rolling stock, enormous ag- 
gregate costs to railroads or society, 
caused by the habitual illegal use of the 
railroads by vagrants.” The number of 
“trespassers,” from one-half to three- 
quarters of whom were vagrants, who 
are killed annually on American rail- 
roads, exceeds the combined total of pas- 
sengers and train men killed annually. 
Within four years 23,964 trespassers 
were killed and 25,236 injured, thus fur- 
nishing the enormous total of 49,200 cas- 
ualties, with all the cost they involve. Only 
by the co-operation of the railroads, and 
of the towns and cities with the rail- 
roads, can this waste of life and property 
and this increasing peril to the safety of 
the travelling public be prevented. Much 
more stringent law will have to be enact- 
ed and enforced to prevent the trespass- 
ing which puts a premium on vagrancy. 
One of the best effects of the strict pre- 
vention of free riding on railroads would 
be to keep boys from going “on the road” 
and becoming tramps. 

It is simply amazing to find little fel- 
lows of from twelve to seventeen, who 


have never been further away from home — 


than to some outlying freight yard, dis- 


appearing for several weeks and return- | 


ing from Kansas City or Cleveland, 
Omaha or New York, having all alone, 
or with a companion or two, beaten their 


way and lived by their wits, while trav- | 


eling half-way across the continent. 
Once the excitement of the adventure is 


| 
| 


enjoyed, the hardship it involves does not 


seem so hard to them as the monotony | 


of home or shop. 


The discipline of the 
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United States Navy has been the only 
regulation of this wandering habit 
which the writer has known to be suc- 
cessful. But it is more easily prevented 
than regulated. Massachusetts has taken 
the most advanced legislative action of 
all the states to this end. The Wabash 
and New York Central railways suggest 
fine and imprisonment for trespassing 
upon railway tracks or rolling stock. 

Far better provision for lodging home- 
less men must be made by cities in mu- 
nicipal lodging houses of their own, such 
as Chicago effectively conducts, and by 
far stricter public regulation and super- 
vision of lodging houses must be main- 
tained for profit or by charity. The 
anti-tuberculosis crusade shows that this 
supervision and regulation should be 
shared by the health authorities with the 
police. Within a period of five years 
679 consumptives were taken from only 
a portion of Chicago’s lodging hcuse dis- 
trict to the Cook County Hospital, most 
of them in the most dangerously infec- 
tious stages of the disease. An investi- 
gator of Chicago’s 165 cheap lodging 
houses and their 19,000 beds declares 
that “the unfortunate man forced to so- 
journ in them for a while may enter 
sound and strong and come out con- 
demned to death.” 

The problem is, first of all, to under- 
stand vagrancy so well that we can deal 
with it on a large enough scale to restore 
the vagrant to the working world, or 
to keep him at work in custody, and to 
prevent the accidental or occasional va- 
grant from becoming an_ habitual 
mendicant. The English and European 
governments have dealt with their prob- 
lems of vagrancy more effectively than 
we have. This is due to the fact that 
they have investigated the causes and 
condition of vagrancy more widely than 
we, and have dealt with it on a larger 
scale by uniform legislation and by more 
persistently following up the measures 
in which the public and private resources 
- combine to treat the evil. 

The New York Charity Organization 
Society and the Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor have ren- 
dered a country-wide public service in fur- 
nishing this report on vagancy by the 
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superintendent of their joint application 
bureau. His compact and comprehensive 
statement of facts, drawn largely from 
official sources, may well be the basis for 
better law and public policy, that will at 
og be less elusive than the vagrant him- 
Self: 


Is Modern Philanthropy so 
New? 


Mornay Williams 
President New York Juvenile Asylum 


Ours is a self-advertised age. We 
make the adornments of our street cars 
and the paying pages of our magazines 
tco much the models for our self-praise. 
It is said that a small girl was once over- 
heard praying, “Lord, make me pure, 
make me absolutely pure, make me like 
Royal Baking Powder,” and much of our 
self laudation has as grotesque an in- 
spiration. 

Naturally the majority of our home- 
made and self-imposed laurel wreaths 
have to do with our wealth and our na- 
tional prosperity, but even among char- 
itable and religious people there is a 
tendency to claim halos that can scarcely 
be said to have been earned. ‘The prac- 
tice, for instance, of denominating all 
the higher reaches of present day char- 
itable activity as The New Philanthropy 
seems to betray something of that smug 
self-complacency which is as old in hu- 
man nature as the days of Job, and which 
owes much of its currency, as did the 
phariseeism of Job’s friends, to the fact 
that we, too, “are but of yesterday and 
know nothing.” The truth is, we owe 
far more to yesterday than we are willing 
to admit. Originality is not nearly so 
much a commonplace with us as we fond- 
ly imagine. There are very few lives 
to which the words of Edmund Burke’s 
eulogy on John Howard can be applied, 
“His was a voyage of discovery; a cir- 
cumnavigation of charity.” Some par- 
ticular application of method to an exist- 
ing condition may seem new, but for the 
most part we discover nothing, but, rath- 
er, like plants, develop from seeds that 
other hands than ours have planted. 
There is a profound truth as well as 
cause for sincere humility, in the great 
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Teacher’s words, “I sent you to reap 
that whereon ye bestowed no labor; 
other men labored and ye are entered 
into their labors.”’ The roots of modern 
philanthropy are ancient, it is the foliage 
only that is new with the changing sea- 
sons; even the fruit,—the better life, the 
improved condition, —is the same in kind 
as the fruit of the old tree a century 
ago. 
there is growth. But the parasite of 
philanthropy, like the parasite of re- 
ligion, is hypocrisy, and hypocrisy is be- 
gotten of egotism. The moment that we 
begin to claim virtue and progress as a 
personal achievement we have begun to 
cherish that which destroys both char- 
acter and usefulness. Nor is this all; at 
the risk of a charge of overmuch alle- 
gory, we may pursue the figure of 
planting even further. In_ personal 
character and.conduct it is true that a 
man reaps what he sows, but in labor for 
others, that is, in active philanthropy, he 
does not. History and personal experi- 
ence (which is history in the making), 
alike attest that in this field he reaps 
what others sowed, and sows what others 
shall reap. The span of a single human 
life is scarcely ever long enough for the 
realization of an ideal, and only in very 
rare instances is the same individual, to 
any large extent, both the disseminator 
of ideals,—a sower; and the active work- 
er in the busy haunts of men,—a reaper. 
Indeed, it is part of the law of life, that 
it should be so. To give permanence 
and transmissibility to the ideals of a 
human life, the life must end,—“Except 
a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone: but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit.” Two of the 
popular commentaries on this principle 
are, first, that the blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the church, and second, that 
it is not well to erect statues to the living. 
This transmission of influence from yes- 
terday to to-day, may be good or bad, 
but it is inevitable. 


“On one man’s soul it hath broken, 
A light that doth not depart; 
And his look, or a word he hath spoken, 
Wrought flame in another man’s heart. 
And, therefore, to-day is thrilling 
With a past day’s late fulfilling; 
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And the multitudes are enlisted 
In the faith that their fathers resisted, 

And scorning the dream of to-morrow, 
Are bringing to pass, as they may, 

In the world, for its joy or its sorrow, 
The dream that was scorned yesterday.” 


These reflections are illustrated (as, 
indeed, they are, in part, inspired) by 
turning over the pages of an old treatise 
on criminal jurisprudence and the actual 
working of the penal laws of England, 
published anonymously in London in 
1833.1 Those were the days when cap- 
ital punishment and transportation for 
life were common sentences for compara- 
tively petty offenses even in the case of 
juvenile offenders. The writer says: 


Nothing can be more absurd than the 
practice of passing sentence of death on 
boys under fourteen years of age for petty 
offences. I have known five in one session 
in this awful situation; one for stealing a 
comb almost valueless; two for a child’s six- 
penny story-book; another for a man’s 
stock, and the fifth for pawning his mother’s 
shawl. In four of these cases the boys put 
their hands through a broken pane of glass 
in a shop-window, and stole the articles 
for which they were sentenced to death, and 
subsequently transported for life. 


Surely here is a state of society on 
which the twentieth century may look 
back with very self-satisfied scorn. But 
when one finds this very writer sum- 
marizing the causes for crime and the 
programme of amelioration in the very 
modern fashion indicated in the para- 
graph with which I close this article, one 
is tempted to doubt whether our own 


generation is as original as it would fain 
deem itself: 


Every cause for the increase of crime has 
been assigned but the right ones, namely— 
the errors of government, and the want of 
a controlling moral power in the country. 
They may, however, be further subdivided 
under the following heads: 

First—The want of a good system of gen- 
eral national education. 

Secondly.—The demoralization 
therefrom. 

Thirdly.—Increased by: the severity of 
the laws, rendering the ignorant more reck- 
less and desperate. 

Fourthly.—Legislating by wholesale for 
crime; that is, not considering the kind 
of offender more than the offence; not look- 


arising 


10ld Baily Experience, London, 18338. 
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ing more to the causes which bring indi- 
viduals into the commission of crime than 
the crime itself. 

Fifthly—The want of consideration on 
the part of the rich towards the poor. 

Sizthly—Laws so constructed as to di- 
vide society, and set one part against the 
other, tending to destroy the bond of reci- 
procity between the upper and lower classes. 

And Lastly—Want of agricultural em- 
ployment for the poor. 


Child Labor and the 
Nations’ 
Senator Albert J. Beveridge 


When, in the senate, I introduced the bill 
to prohibit child labor in the republic, cer- 
tain men in both parties denied the evil— 
others said it was “exaggerated.” When, 
for two whole days, I read to the senate tes- 
timony given under oath by men and women 
whose truthfulness none could question, de- 
nials of the evil ceased—we heard no more 
about “exaggeration.” 

The lowest possible estimate is that a 
quarter of a million stunted creatures are 
being poured into the body of American 
citizenship every year; and this decadent 
class is rapidly increasing. All our im- 
_aginary dangers to the republic combined 
do not equal the real menace of this con- 
erete, living, growing terror. 

England learned this during the Boer 
war, when, even with the lowest standard, 
it. was impossible to obtain soldiers for a 
race which but a short time before had been 
the strongest people in the world. The curse 
of child labor had sapped their vitality and 
that of the parents who bred them. 

We must have a national law, as there is 
little hope for uniform state law. State 
laws are but a tax upon the state which 
passes them, while another state maintains 
its iniquitous system. . . 

In every case where the question has been 
raised the supreme court has decided that 
the power of congress to regulate commerce 
includes the power to prohibit. It is said 
that if we can prohibit interstate railroads 
from carrying child-made goods we can pro- 
hibit anything else and that, therefore, the 
power cannot exist; but the supreme court 
answered that argument one hundred years 
ago by saying abuse of a power is no argu- 
ment against its existence, and that when 
congress does abuse its power the remedy 
is in the hands of the people at the ballot 
box. 

But more powerful even than these de- 
cisions are the numerous declarations by the 
supreme court that the power of congress 


_-1from Senator Beveridge’s address before the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, 
Minneapolis, 1907. 
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over interstate commerce is precisely the 
Same as its power over foreign commerce. 
Yet, acting exclusively under our power over 
foreign commerce, we have prohibited con- 
vict-made goods. If we can prohibit convict- 
made goods from our foreign commerce, and 
if our power over interstate commerce is the 
same as our power over foreign commerce, 
then, of course, we can _ prohibit convict- 
made goods from interstate commerce. And 
if we can prohibit interstate commerce in 
convict-made goods, we can prohibit inter- 
state commerce in child-made goods. 

Yet every one of these decisions, every 
one of these arguments, was utterly ignored 
in the hasty, crude report of the house com- 
mittee on the judiciary against this Dill. 
That report, which was intended to kill the 
measure, merely recited certain well-known 
divisions between state and national action, 
cited cases not bearing on this bill, and de- 
liberately omitted every case that does bear 
upon it. It merely asserts that the nation 
has no such power; and yet the chairman of 
that committee, who made report, actually 
proposed in congress only five years ago 
that the nation take charge of the coal mines 
of Pennsylvania. 

Not only has the supreme court uniformly 
upheld the power of congress to prohibit ar- 
ticles from interstate commerce; congress it- 
self has passed a score of laws exercising 
that power, and no congressman or senator 
objected. We have prohibited nitroglycerin 
from interstate commerce in vessels; pro- 
hibited the transportation of explosive ma- 
terials in vessels; prohibited the introduc- 
tion or sale through interstate commerce of 
dairy or food products falsely labeled; pro- 
hibited interstate commerce in cattle with- 
out a certificate from the agricultural de- 
partment; prohibited interstate commerce in 
gold and silver goods with the words “U. S. 
Assay” on them; prohibited interstate com- 
merce in insects; prohibited interstate com- 


merce in loose hay on passenger steam- 
ers; prohibited interstate commerce in 
obscene printed matter—this latter al- 


though the constitution expressly guaran- 
tees freedom of speech, and the courts have 
held printed matter to be speech as much as 
spoken words are speech; prohibited inter- 
state commerce in quarantined cattle, al- 
though such cattle might afterwards be 
found to have been perfectly healthy. 
Every one of these laws was passed ex- 
clusively under the power given congress by 
the constitution to “regulate commerce 
among the states’; not a single objection 
was made to any of them; many of them pro- 
hibited interstate commerce in articles not 
injurious in themselves, such as gold and 
silver goods. Yet in the face of all these 
laws, passed without a constitutional or any 
other objection being raised, in face of ex- 
press decisions of the supreme court, we are 
told that to prohibit interstate commerce in 
child-made goods is unconstitutional. 
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Hinship Organizations and 
Group Marriage 
RACoP: 


Ethnology more 
ence perhaps has 


than any other sci- 
always suffered both 
from faulty and incomplete observation 
of facts, inadequate ethnography, and 
from uncritical use of data by impa- 
tient and unfaithful writers. Australian 
ethnology is a striking case in point, and 
so in recent days we cannot but be grateful 
to such careful observers as Howitt, Spencer 
and Gillen and to such scrupulous students 
of their facts as Northcote W. Thomas. In 
Kinship Organizations and Group Marriage 
in Australia, Mr. Thomas has presented 
a timely and _ scholarly criticism of 
theories based on such a perplexing array 
of observations that the layman, and as a 
rule even the professional, has accepted the 
theories without attempting to analyze 
them. Hereafter professed ethnologists at 
any rate will be shamed out of such laziness. 
Mr. Thomas’ impatience of loose thinking 
also leads him to render another 
service to ethnology in a wholesome if 
somewhat far-fetched attempt at precise 
definition. For such vague terms as ma- 
ternal or paternal applied to descent, rule, 
and residence, he substitutes matrilineal, 
matri potestal, direct and indirect, and matri- 
local and their masculine equivalents; not 
satisfied with Westermarck’s definition of 
marriage, he proposes gamic union to ex- 
press all kinds of sexual relationships other 
than temporary ones, with the sub-heads of 
marriage, free union, and liaison (pp. 106- 
7); for beena, motna, and ba’al marriage, 
he adopts matri local, removal, and 
patri local marriage, aptly pointing out 
that the former terms connote either mari- 
tal domination or subjection, “a feature not 
necessarily [although as Taylor has shown 
exiremely likely to be] bound up with resi- 
dence” (p. 109). Out of Australian termin- 
ology he chooses phratry for the charac- 
teristic dichotanous division of a tribe, class 
for the intermarrying division of the 
phratry, and totem kin for the group of 
totem kindred. His choice of the term 
nation for tribal aggregates is, we think, 
because of its connotation in civilization, 
unfortunate. By the much bandied term 
of group-marriage he means “promiscuity 
limited by regulations based on organiza- 
tions such as age-grades, phratries, totem 
kins, or local groups” (p. 128). 
Unfortunately, for lack of space, we are 
unable to present even a synopsis of Mr. 
Thomas’ interesting arguments; we must 
content ourselves with stating some of his 
conclusions. The problem of the priority or 


1 Kinship Organizations and Group Marriage in 
Australia, Northcote W. Thomas, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, $1.50. 
This book may be purchased at the publishers’ price 
through CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 
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otherwise of female descent he inclines to 
think insoluble although acceptation of fe- 
male descent as the earlier type is implicit 
in his suggestion that recognition of de- 
scent was first brought into popular con- 
sciousness through the removal of women 
to their husbands’ groups. In a persistent 
guardianship of these married women and 
their offspring by their own groups he sees 
in Australia, at any rate, a likely origin 
for matronymy (matrilony) (p. 20). It is 
curious that he fails to see that there is 
no inconsistency between this theory and 
the general theory which he rejects that 
matronymy is based on the obviously close 
relation between mother and child. The 
explanation of the common transition from 
matronymy to patronymy he finds primarily 
and in the absence of data that might go 
to support other theories in the self-interest 
of the local group to whose advantage it 
would plainly be to be made up in its 
major part of a single totem kin (p. 27). 
On the vexed questions of the origins of 
phratry and class, Mr. Thomas supports the 
development as against the reformation 
theory, finding, with Lang, the beginnings 
of the phratry, which was prior to the class, 
in a pre-established exogamous habit based 
on male jealousy, rather than in a conscious- 
ly directed anti-incest movement (pp. 68, 
69). Further theories of Burkheim and 
Cunow on the origin of the mystifying class, 
an Australian anomaly, Mr. Thomas rejects 
for lack of substantiating evidence (p. 90) 
and as being both inadequate and simpliciste 
(p. 92). He points out that the four class 
plan is “simply a systematization of the 
terms of kinship in use under the two- 
phratry system” (p. 97) and that the eight 
class rule “originated in the distinction be- 
tween elder and younger sisters.” 

Passing on to the theories of group mar- 
riage, Mr. Thomas points out that they rest 
in Australia on the prevalent classicatory 
terms of relationship and on certain tribal 
customs. Like most recent writers, he holds 
that the former argument is invalid be- 
cause the so-called terms of relationship 
are originally only terms of status (p. 124), 
the course of evolution being, not “from 
group to individual terms of relationship, 
but from terms descriptive of status to 
terms descriptive of relationships” (p. 126). 
As for the customs of pirraurn, wife-lending, 
and jus primae noctae, Mr. Thomas points 
out how, instead of being survivals of group 
marriage, they may readily be cases of an 
exceptional development, thanks to a scarc- 
ity of women, of polyandry and polygmy 
(pp. 186, 188), of ordinary savage hospi- 
tality, and of magical ceremonial (p. 147). 
He concludes therefore that for Australia, 
at least, the case of group marriage falls 
to the ground, adding that, even if group 
marriage were proved for Australia, “we 
should still be far from having established 
promiscuity and group marriage as a stage 
in the general history of mankind” (p. 147). 
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Chapter VII. 


Even more important than the provis- 
ion for destitute children I consider the 
ever increasing insight which recognizes 
the connection between poverty and pau- 
perism, between destitution and crime. 

An entirely new movement has begun, 
not only in America, but in the whole 
of the civilized world, in the treatment of 
juvenile delinquents—a movement that 
started in America less than ten years 
ago, but which has spread over the Unit- 
ed States at a most amazing rate. There 
are several reasons why a writer on 
American charities cannot pass it by, 
but is obliged to comment upon it as 
of cardinal importance. The principal 
reason is that correction is far more inti- 
mately connected with charities in Amer- 
ica than it is in Germany and other coun- 
tries. In America the same authorities 
frequently have charge of both the chari- 
table and correctional institutions, which 
places charity and correction in an out- 
ward relation which cannot fail to have 
some practical effects upon both. The 
National Conference to which I have so 
often referred is the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction, and the same 
combination is seen in the state confer- 
ences. The reports of state boards give 
accounts of both almshouses and jails. 
Furthermore, the institutions for juve- 
nile delinquents—industrial schools, ref- 
uges, and reformatories—are all under- 
going a process similar to that followed 
by orphanages, a transition from the 
huge edifice to the cottage system. It 
may even be said that the reformatories 
have set the example to the orphanages. 
Here again there is a close connection 
between the two. The juvenile delin- 


1Previous installments appeared as follows: Chap- 
ter I, General Impressions, January 5, 1907, page 621; 
.Chapter II, Immigration, January 26, 1907, page 740; 
Chapter III, Public Charities, March 2, 1917, page 1016; 
Chapter IV. Organization Among Private Charities, 
March 23, 1907, page 1092; Chapter V, State Supervi- 
sion, June 1, 1907, page 268; Chapter VI, The Care of 
Children, July 6, 1907, page 399. 


2At the time when this chapter was prepared the re- 
port of the New York Probation Commission had not 
appeared, and Prof. Muensterberg did not receive it 
in time to make use of it. 
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Juvenile Courts? 


quent is the product of his surroundings ; 
the product, that is to say, of a series of 
circumstances where poverty leads to 
physical want, want to destitution, and 
destitution to crime. Obviously this se- 
quence should be followed back to its 
start, and the juvenile delinquent should 
be treated not as a subject for punish- 
ment, but rather as a subject for loving 
care, that looks not simply at the pres- 
ent but back to the beginning of his ca- 
reer. In America this mode of tracing 
a career back to its origin has led first 
one, later on several, of the states to in- 
stitute juvenile courts, and that with such 
success that this American innovation is 
to-day occupying the attention of almost 
every nation. In America the movement 
is being carried on by a wave of enthusi- 
asm. The discussion of the question has 
assumed unwonted dimensions in the lit- 
erary world.* Already an international 
association has been formed under the 
name of the International Juvenile Asso- 
ciation. It held its first meeting in June, 
1906, the chairman being Judge Ben. B. 
Lindsey of Denver, Colorado. Its pur- 
pose will be to bring about co-operation 
between the various children’s associa- 
tions throughout the world, to establish 
a propaganda for such work, and to or- 
ganize a central bureau for the informa- 
tion of all interested in juvenile court and 
child-saving work. It is not merely a 
juvenile court organization. Its real 
purpose is to encourage the formation 
of children’s societies designed to pro- 


3 Henderson and Folks both go into the matter in the 
works I have mentioned. The National Conference 
appointed a special committee to describe the progress 
of the movement, and this has been done in various 
detailed reports. CHARITIES, in January, 1905, col- 
lected a number of essays from the pens of experts 
under the collective title, A Campaign for Childhood. 
The movement has also its own organ in Chicago, 
The Juvenile Court Record. The French writer, 
Julhiet, has dedicated a searching pamphlet to the 
“tibunaux pour enfants,” which appeared in the pub- 
lications of the Musee Social (Paris, 1906). The Aus- 
trian Baernreither, in a comprehensive and perspica- 
cious work called Jugendfuersorge und Strafrecht in 
dem Vereinigten Staaten, gives an account of the 
movement, purporting to explain its historical, cul- 
tural, social, and economic causes. In Germany the 
question has not been dealt with in works of any 
length, though in a great many separate articles. 
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mote preventive measures, more practical 
moral education, the securing of laws 
and their enforcement, and greater re- 
sponsibility on the part of the home, the 
parent, and the citizen, for the moral wel- 
fare of the child. 

There is nothing new in the distinction 
between adult and juvenile offenders. As 
early as the beginning of the last century 


a juvenile reformatory was established in > 


New York; and the famous Lyman 
School for Boys in Massachusetts owes 
its existence to the same distinction. 
Eight similar institutions were opened 
between 1825 and 1850, and many others 
followed them. As in England, they un- 
derwent a course of transition from ref- 
uges and reformatories to places where, 
as is indicated by their name, “industrial 
schools,’ young people are to be brought 
by means of industrial training to a bet- 
ter employment of their powers. The 
underlying motive here is the same as 
that which operated to save children 
from the almshouse—the desire to keep 
young people from contact with adult 
criminals and to train and improve them. 
In Germany and in France a _ similar 
movement may be observed. The American 
movement for juvenile courts endeavors 
to trace back the course along which the 
juvenile delinquent has advanced, to in- 
vestigate the circumstances that produced 
him, and to make an impression upon 
him before handing him over to the full 
rigors of the law. The juvenile refor- 
matory has come to occupy a new place 
in the minds of all those who are interest- 
ed in children. “It is no longer,” says 
H. H. Hart in an article in the Indiana 
Bulletin of Charities and Correction for 
October, 1905, “the instrument of first 
aid for erring children, but it is now rec- 
ognized as the last resort. When we 
have exhausted the resources of the 
home, the church, the public school, the 
private school, the parental school, the 
juvenile court, and the probation officer, 
then we turn to the juvenile reformatory 
and ask of it success in dealing with the 
problem in whose solution all other 
agencies have failed.” In other words, 
the whole career is traced back until we 
get to the home and find out whether 
there is any likelihood that it may be 
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made to render all the other remedies un- 
necessary. The agencies through which 
society does this are the juvenile court 
and the probation system. 

The juvenile court, as indicated by the 
name, is part of the judicial system of the 
state. Its function is to discriminate be- 
tween punishable acts committed by ju- 
veniles and ordinary offences, and to re- 
fer the former to a special court which 
adjudicates according to special rules and 
applies special punishments and reme- 
dies. Among the latter probation occu- 
pies a prominent place. In its outward 
consequences it reminds us most of the 
“conditional condemnation” about which 
so much has recently been said in Ger- 
many. But it is not the same thing, see- 
ing that when the judge grants probation 
he has as yet pronounced no sentence of 
punishment. It is rather an attempt to 
guide the juvenile delinquent back along 
the course we have already spoken of: to - 
put him under the protection of parents, 
school, church, or institution, where the 
educational and moral influence that is 
brought to bear upon him will, it is 
hoped, prevent him from becoming crim- 
inal again. He remains under the charge 
and care of the probation officer, whose 
duty it is to investigate his circumstances, 
keep in communication with him, and ex- 
ercise an educational and improving in- 
fluence upon him. 

The late reports of probation officers 
show that in many localities the princi- 
ple of probation is being applied success- 
fully in many instances to children who 
have not yet become delinquent. Here 
prevention overlaps reform. The proba- 
tion officer’s duties precede the actual 
penal procedure. Before any other steps 
can be taken in the matter all the docu- 
ments relating to the case must be hand- 
ed over to him, in order that he may 
make a full examination and investiga- 
tion of all the attendant facts and circum- 
stances. He must report the result of 
this, and sentence may be entirely omit- 
ted if he finds the child is not guilty, or 
if it appears that the interest of the child 
would be best subserved thereby. Should 
the child be brought before the court, the 
judge may withhold judgment for a def- 
inite or indefinite period, handing him 
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over meanwhile to parents, guardians, or 
friends, or ordering him to be received 
into some family or institution, which 
must in that case lie within the state and 
_ be inspected at least once a year by the 
State Board of Charities. If it comes to 
the worst the child is to be sent to an in- 
dustrial school, but not before. 

Illinois is accredited with the introduc- 
tion of juvenile courts, by an act passed 
in 1899 to regulate the treatment and 
control of dependent, neglected, and de- 
linquent children. The act includes chil- 
dren up to the age of sixteen, the poor 
and neglected as well as the delinquent. 
The explicit provisions which it contains 
correspond on the whole with those of 
the German law on compulsory educa- 
tion, and include those which deal with 
the care of dependent children. But the 
Illinois law, by grouping these three 
classes which we separate, is a great step 
in advance. This very grouping of the 
three shows how intimately they are re- 
lated, and expresses the purpose of the 
law to devote its chief attention not to 
subjective, but to objective delinquency 
and destitution. A great many of the 
states gradually followed, giving special 
emphasis to the development of the pro- 
bation system. As far as I am able to 
ascertain there are at present twenty- 
seven states that have enacted laws on 
juvenile courts. States deserving of 
mention are New York, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Massachusetts, and 
above all Colorado, in which special im- 
petus has been given to the movement by 
Judge Lindsey of Denver. 

E. Fellows Jenkins claims for New 
York the credit of having been the first 
state to try delinquents in a special build- 
ing, apart from other criminals. There 
is a general tendency to bring children 
up for trial in special halls as well as at 
a special session. Special halls of this 
kind are expressly provided for in New 
York, Indiana, and Ohio, other states 
having the intention of establishing them. 
In Massachusetts the sessions are, as a 
matter of fact, conducted so as to keep 
out all such persons as are deemed super- 
fluous, so that practically the trials are 
not public. By an act of 1906 a new hall 
is to be established, destined for juveniles 
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only, and with a special judge and two 
probation officers. Iowa has set itself a 
similar task. It is of great importance, 
and may possibly in time come to be es- 
tablished by law, that the press should 
not record the trials. This is actually not 
done in Massachusetts, although there is 
no coercive legislation. Publicity seems 
to me to be a very grave objection to 
public trials. Anyone who watches these 
matters carefully will observe that the 
papers have no sooner reported a sensa- 
tional case of certain kinds of offences, 
such as the waylaying of persons in lone- 
ly parks, offences against women, and 
certain kinds of burglaries, than there is 
a rapid increase in similar misdeeds. 
This applies particularly to young people, 
to whom reports of this kind are fre- 
quently the first incentive to crime. 

The judicial function is either in the 
hands of judges specially designated 
from among the county or circuit judges, 
as in Illinois, Ohio, Missouri, and in fact 
generally; or the ordinary judges under- 
take this piece of business along with 
their other duties. Here and there judges 
are specially elected for this purpose, as 
in Denver, Indianapolis and Baltimore. 
Judge Lindsey would not have the choice 
confined to lawyers. He can foresee a 
time, he assures us, when the lawyer 
will be replaced by the educator. I am 
not aware whether Lindsey is a learned 
judge or not, but it is certain that his 
well-known labors in this department 
have proved his efficiency both as judge 
and as educator. He has a marvelous 
skill in dealing with children and young 
people, influencing and attracting them 
in a remarkable way. Those who know 
best attribute primarily to him the fall- 
ing off of wholesale burglaries at the 
railway stations and large stores in Den- 
ver. Some conception of the lofty ideals 
that animate the judges in their work 
may be gained from the discussions at 
the National Conference in 1905. Many 
judges were present, and many of them 
spoke. Judge Mack of Chicago laid 
stress on the fact that the judge must 
consider himself as the parental power 
of the state, as which he had but to an- 
swer one determining question: “What 
is best for the future of the child?’ I 
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was myself privileged to be present for 
several hours at a session of the New 
York Juvenile Court, conducted by Judge 
Olmsted. I can conceive of no more ef- 
ficient judge for this post. Solemn and 
severe where the charge was such, in- 
formal and full of humor when trifles 
were concerned, quick without being 
hasty, invariably kind and gentle, this 


learned judge knew how to deal with’ 


each case according to its own particular 
nature. He orders one child to be re- 
stored to its parents, another to be sent 
to an orphanage; he tells a mother who 
is present in court how she has fallen 
short in her duties to her child; then a 
young offender hears what he has to ex- 
pect if he does not improve. Actual pun- 
ishments are very sparingly used. The 
severest sentence imposed during my 
presence was the removal of the culprit 
to a reformatory. The judge, to my 
mind, availed himself of the various re- 
formatory and educational remedies in 
a way that showed great insight and per- 
spicacity. 

The whole of this judicial procedure, 
which so delicately makes allowance for 
the individuality of the child, pre-sup- 
poses that the remedies should be easy 
of application. This is the great advan- 
tage of the probation system, which of 
course requires in its officers the same 
ability and experience that the trial re- 
quires in the judge. Every discussion 
on the subject comments on the extent 
to which the efficacy of this office de- 
pends upon the personality and fidelity 
of its incumbent. The probation off- 
cers are helpers and visitors, detectives 
and judges, friends and educators, and 
must needs have a considerable degree of 
social insight; they must have a gift for 
discerning the character of a child, so as 
to be able to influence it for its good. 
Much of this work is carried on by the 
large societies for the protection of chil- 
dren. In New York there is a special at- 
' torney attached to the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, who 
represents the various cases at the ju- 
venile court. Chicago has a special at- 
torney in municipal pay. He is at the 
same time chief probation officer, with 
the other officers subordinate to him. 
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The latter consist of a number of agents, 
mostly women, whose salaries were at 
the time of my visit paid by private con- 
tribution, and of a number of police offi- 
cers in municipal appointment who look 
after the juveniles at the various police 
stations. Chicago is, for purposes of the 
probation system, marked off into twelve 
districts, the superintendents of which 
are paid by the Juvenile Court Committee 
of the Chicago Women’s Club. In most 
places the probation officers may be dis- 
missed at the discretion of the juvenile 
court judges. At the outset few states 
provided for their remuneration; they 
served as voluntary assistants, though 
there is now a marked tendency to em- 
ploy paid officials. Where they are not 
in state or municipal pay they are re- 
munerated in some cases by the private 
society for which they work. Quite re- 
cently (June, 1906) a new society was 
founded in Minneapolis, the Juvenile Pro- 
tective League, with the object of work- 
ing among the children who come before 
the juvenile court. It is served by five 
probation officers, three of whom are paid 
out of public, and two out of private 
funds. 

Interesting computations have been 
made which show that the probation offi- 
cers’ salaries are far more than offset 
by the saving in not sending to jail the 
juvenile offenders who are on probation. 
If to the saving of the cost of detention 
we add what the young people would 
earn if at liberty, the difference in favor 
of the new system is astounding. The 
question, moreover, is not one of mere 
money saving, but of still greater indi- 
rect savings, in wages and in reducing 
the probability of future crime by the 
same offenders. This mode of calcula- 
tion is, of course, somewhat optimistic ; 
nevertheless, the successes hitherto ob- 
tained are a certain justification of our 
faith in the system. Baernreither tells 
us, for instance, that Frederick G. Pet- 
tigrove of Boston has ascertained that 
out of 222 cases that were specially in- 
vestigated, 65 per cent had not again 
come into conflict with the law. This 
proportion, Mr. Pettigrove tells us, may 
be taken as approximately applicable to 
the entire state of Massachusetts. 
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By no means all juvenile offenders are 
put on probation. In Chicago in 1904, 
out of 2473 juvenile delinquents 1200 
were put upon probation, and 871 out 
of 2300 destitute children; in New York 
only 1908 out of 7631 ; but in Denver 247 
out of 389. It should be added that the 
majority of these cases are boys, com- 
paratively little use having been made of 
the probation system for girls. 

The juvenile court system is supple- 
mented by instructions given to the par- 
ents or whoever may be placed in charge 
of the children. Parents are obliged, as 
far as their means allow, to maintain 
the children in institutions or families, or 
at any rate to contribute towards their 
support; and it is made a penal offence 
for them to neglect their duties, or to 
train their children to wrong-doing. No 
fewer than ten states in 1904, patterning 
after the adult delinquency law of Colo- 
rado of 1903, and the same number in 
1905, passed bills to this effect. The reg- 
ulations are in some ways very strin- 
gent, extending to other persons con- 
tributing to delinquency of the child. 
Take one instance: the Indiana act of 
1905 makes it punishable for any one, 
except parents, to take a lad under six- 
teen or a girl under seventeen years of 
age into a saloon or wine-room where 
intoxicating liquor is sold. Strange to 
relate, New York has unfortunately ex- 
empted New York city from the efficacy 
of similar legislation which has _ been 
passed for the rest of the state. 

Apart perhaps from the struggle with 
tuberculosis, there is no branch of social 
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work that has made such rapid strides of 
progress within a short time as has the 
work of the juvenile courts. The move- 
ment has not been altogether unopposed ; 
nor do thoughtful friends of the cause 
deny that there are still many difficulties 
to be overcome. But the strength of the 
movement lies in rejecting a system 
whose ruling motive was retaliation, to 
the injury of society. It sounds new and 
full of promise to read in the reports to 
the National Conference: “The only 
classification that we are safe in making 
is that they are all helpless children in 
need of love and encouragement.” And 
elsewhere: “In the child of the juvenile 
court there are endless possibilities for 
good or evil.” Judge Lindsey puts it: 
“The vital thing is the relation estab- 
lished with the child; the case from the 
boy’s standpoint must be understood. 
The juvenile court rests upon the princi- 
ple of love.” In his message to Congress 
in December, 1904, President Roosevelt 
spoke truly when he said: “The work is 
really a work of character building.” 

I should like to add my conception of 
the main idea of the juvenile courts— 
that they represent an effort to establish 
a relation between the offence and the 
circumstances of the child or young per- 
son, and the general social and economic 
conditions of life which inevitably pro- 
duce this type of child. This conception, 
confirmed by countless experiments, must 
perforce lead to a better understanding 
of our social and economic conditions, 
and will eventually give birth to the no- 
blest and truest form of social help. 


Notes 


Proposed London Hospital.—Plans are 
now being formulated to found a new 
Jewish hospital in London, England. Over 
one thousand persons have subscribed to 
the fund and a general appeal is now being 
made through the pulpits of the London 
synagogues. 


Addition to Home for Aged Hebrews.— 
At the last annual meeting of the Directors 
of the Home for Aged and Infirm Hebrews, 
New York, plans were approved for the 
erection of an extension on 106th street 
to accommodate seventy-five additional per- 
sons and to cost about $45,000. The home 
now houses two hundred and fifty-six. 


Connecticut and Tuberculosis. — Gov. 
Woodruff of Connecticut has named a com- 
mission to investigate the spread and pre- 
vention of tuberculosis in the state. The 
commission follows: 


Chairman, Dr. J. P. C. Foster, New Haven. 

Rev. James Nihill, Bridgeport. 

Representative Albert P. Dossin, Meriden. 

Dr. Omer LaRue, Putnam. 

Dr. Stephen J. Maher, New Haven. 

Arthur R. Kimball, Waterbury. 

John F. Gunshanan, Hartford. 

Horace B. Cheney, Manchester. 

Ex-Senator William J. Brennan, New Lon- 
don. 
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Brooklyn Playgrounds—Two playgrounds 
are maintained this summer by the Brook- 
lyn Society for Parks and Playgrounds for 
Children. One is under the arches of the 
Brooklyn Bridge entrance on York street 
near Fulton street. Over 1,000 children, 
mostly Italian, attend. The ground is in 
charge of a young college man and four 
other workers. A new ground was opened 
on July 11 at Flushing and Wyckoff ave- 
nues. 500 children were present the first 
morning and the attendance has increased 
daily. Philip Jacobs is in charge. Miss 
Harriett L. Booth is supervisor of the so- 
ciety’s work. 


The Bureau of Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor has issued 
the Statistical Abstract of the United States 
for 1906. This twenty-ninth number of the 
abstract is larger than any before, contain- 
ing 232 tables of statistics on Area and 
Population, Finance, Imports and Exports, 
Manufactures and Mining, Agriculture, Price 
of Commodities, Transportation, Merchant 
Marine, Pensions, Post Offices, Postal Sav- 
ings in Other Countries, etc. The book is 
well indexed and may be secured by writing 
to the department, Washington. 
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Miss Augusta Salik has resigned as head- 
worker of the Young Women’s Union of 
Philadelphia. A shelter, day nursery, kin- 
dergarten, sewing school, library and pro- 
bation work are carried on in addition to 
various lines of settlement work at 422-428 
Bainbridge street. During the past winter 
34 clubs and classes have been meeting at 
the house every week. Miss Salik, who is 
a graduate of Barnard College and the New 
York Summer School of Philanthropy and 
a former assistant agent of the Corlears Dis- 
trict of the New York Charity Organization 
Society, plans to re-enter social work in 
New York. 


Jewish Settlements in New York.—An or- 
ganization which has for its object the found- 
ing of Jewish settlements in all quarters of 
New York where the Jewish population is 
largest, was recently effected at a meeting 
held at the home of Miss Reba P. Abkowitz 
at No. 122 East 111th street. The work has 
been started by the opening of No. 272 East 
Houston street, known as Jewish Center No. 
1. Miss Abkowitz was elected president, 
Miss Anna Shapiro vice-president, and Dr. 
Maurice A. Dolowitch, secretary. 


Employment Exchange. 


Address all communications to Miss Helen M. 


Kelsey, Hditor Employment Hachange of 
CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS, Room 5365, 156 
Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose postage if a 
reply is desired. 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 
IFTY cents will place 


your name on the 
list of ambitious workers 
desiring advancement. 
This means confiden- 
tial consideration in con- 
nection with positions 
worth your while. 
Why not Keep in touch 


with the opportunities? 


LITERATURE OF THE SOCIETY 


OF SANITARY AND MORAL PROPHYLAXIS 


Educational Pamphlet No. 1 
The Young Man’s Problem (Second Edition) 32 pp. Price 
ro cents, 50 copies $3. 100 copies $5. 
Educational Pamphlet No. 2 
For Teachers. Price 10 cents per copy. 50 copies $3. 
copies $5. 


Educational Pamphlet No. 3 
The Relations of Social Diseases with Marriage and their 
Prophylaxis. 72 pp. Price 25 cents. 25 copies $5. 
Transactions of the American Society of Sanitary and Mora 
Prophylaxis for the Year Ending May 31, 1906. Vol. 1. 
Price 50 cents in Paper. $1.00 in Cloth. 
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Orders should be sent to the Secretary 
DR. E. L. KEYES, Jr., 109 E. 34th ST., NEW YORK 


Young man about thirty, wealthy 
family, in sympathy with organized 
charity, seeKs co-operation in an ex- 


cellent field (New York), with or 
without funds. Give one hour 
weekly. Address, ‘‘Sachs,’’ care of 


Charities and The Commons. 


THE BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
offers a two years’ course in the study of nursing to 
women from 21 to 33 years of age, with High School 
education. An allowance of $7.00 and $10.00 
per month is made for uniforms and books. 

or information address, 
Superintendent School of Nurses, 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL, 

Cherry Street, New York City. 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


The First Chicago has lived up to the 
Baventio Court proud distinction of being 
* the first city to have a ju- 

venile court by erecting the first 
building to be used exclusively for 
such a juvenile court and its deten- 
tion home. The dedication day, Au- 
gust 7, was hailed as “children’s 
day” and the growing public apprecia- 
tion of the work of the juvenile court 
was voiced by one speaker who declared 
that Illinois’ gift of the first juvenile 
court law to the world would be coupled 
with the gift of Lincoln. Official recog- 
nition was significantly made by Corpor- 
ation Counsel Edward J. Brundage, who 
declared that the new Cook county build- 
- ing, erected at a cost of $5,000,000, would 
not be nearly so widely known as this 
first building of its kind for the first court 
of its kind. The building seems to share 
in the human service which is the real es- 
sence of the juvenile court spirit. Its 
small and informal court room, its con- 
siderate private waiting rooms for par- 
ents and children, its ‘‘“mothers’ rooms,” 
—these and numerous other features 
symbolize the same friendship which the 
judge and probation officers put into prac- 
tice. A detailed description of the build- 
ing, with plans reproduced, may be found 
in CHARITIES AND THE Commons for 
Dec. 22, 1906. Briefly summarizing, it is 
a three-story, fire proof structure of red 
brick and Bedford stone, with a frontage 
of 109 feet and a depth of 106 feet. The 
juvenile court is kept as distinct as pos- 
sible from the detention home facilities, 
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separate quarters being provided for 
three classes. of children, dependents 
(boys and girls), delinquent girls and de- 
linquent boys. The first floor is devoted 
to the use of the Juvenile Court, its of- 
ficers and clerical force. In front are the 
court room and judge’s chambers, the 
main waiting-room and the probation of- 
ficers’ library and private rooms. In the 
wings are rooms for the chief probation 
officer and his assistants, the attorney, 
clerks, waiting and discharging rooms 
and a dispensary. The second floor con- 
tains receiving-rooms, dormitories and 
play rooms for dependent children, de- 
linquent boys, attendants and mothers’ 
rooms, hospital and superintendent’s of- 
fice. On the third floor, in the center, are 
three dining-rooms and a large kitchen. 
In the east wing are rooms for delinquent 
girls, attendants, a hospital and_ receiv- 
ing room. The west wing is occupied by 
two large dormitories for delinquent 
boys, a hospital and receiving room. The 
site was purchased by the city of Chica- 
go, and the building erected by Cook 
county. It is located on what is already 
termed the “children’s block,” bounded by. 
Halsted, Desplaines, Ewing and Ferquer 
streets, adjoining Hull House on the east. 
A public school, the Dante, with its play- 
ground, occupy the east end of the block. 
West of the playground the Board of 
Education plans to erect a building for a 
detention home school, equip it with fa- 
cilities for mental, physical and indus- 
trial training, and house in it the com- 
pulsory education bureau and a branch of 
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the child study department. A move- 
ment is already under way to utilize the 
space between the Juvenile Court and De- 
tention School for a playground for the 
latter. The dedicatory occasion served 
appropriately to call to everyone’s mind 
tiie debt owed to those who struggled 
through a decade for the juvenile: court, 
among whom none received more elos 
quent tribute than Mrs. Lucy B. Flower 
and Mrs. A. P. Stevens, the first proba- 
tion officer. Nor were forgotten the four 
lawyers from the Bar Association to 
whom was committed the drafting and 
enactment of the law, Judge Harvey B. 
Hurd, Edwin Burritt Smith, John W. 
Ela and Merritt Starr. Recognition was 
also made of the work of the Juvenile 
Court committee, composed of represen- 
tatives of the women’s. clubs and other 
friends of the court. With clear discern- 
ment of the true value of the court’s 
work, they provided probation officers 
and supported the Detention Home until 
the county and city came to realize the 
duty of the people to assume this respon- 
sibility. Best of all was the democratic 
faith expressed by Miss Julia C. Lath- 
rop, who instances the new Juvenile 
Court building as one more example of 
that public policy through which private 
initiative leads to and harmonizes with 
the larger and wiser accomplishment by 
the whole people. 


Briere eureatt of the Census 
and Juvenile has just published a spec- 
quents. : 
ial report on prisoners and 
juvenile delinquents in institutions. The 
investigation was planned by Dr. Roland 
P. Falkner, formerly expert special 
agent, who is responsible for the meth- 
ods pursued and the scope of the inquiry. 
Upon his resignation from the service 
the work was carried on under the di- 
rection of John Koren, expert special 
agent. In this report two classes of sta- 
tistics are presented. The first class 
deals with the prisoners and juvenile de- 
linquents who were confined in institu- 
tions on June 30, 1904, and the second 
with those who were committed during 
the year 1904. Exclusive of the juvenile 
delinquents in special institutions, and 
exclusive of persons imprisoned for the 
nonpayment of fines, 81,772 sane per- 
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sons at least five years of age were ser- 
ving sentences in civil prisons on June 
30, 1904: Out of every million persons 
in the estimated population of that date 
1,006 were prisoners. On June I, 1890, 
the total number of prisoners was only 
66,803, but the number in each million 
of the population was 1,067. The 
fact that the ratio of prisoners to pop- 
ulation has decreased should not be 
regarded, however, as indicating a di- 
minished tendency toward crime. The 
fourteen-year period between the cen- | 
suses has been marked by the establish- 
ment of probation and parole systems, 
by a movement against the use of short 
prison sentences for minor offenses, and 
by the introduction of other forms of 
leniency. As a result many minor of- 
fenders who would have been sent to 
prison in 1890 escaped that penalty in 
the later years of the period, and thus 
the ratio of prisoners to population has 
decreased. Whether crime has also de- 
creased can not be determined from the 
figures. Colored persons were more com- 
mon among the prisoners on June 30, 
1904, than they were on June 1, 1890. In 
1904 the percentage of colored was 32.6, 
while in 1890 it was 30.4. This increase 
in the proportion of colored prisoners is 
shown by all the geographic divisions 
of the country except the South Atlantic 
and the Western. It was particularly 
notable in the North Central states, 
where 14.2 per cent of the prisoners enu- 
merated in 1890 were colored as con- 
trasted with 20.5 per cent in 1904. 
The foreign born whites, unlike the 
colored, appear to be of decreasing im- 
portance among prisoners. In 1890 the 
immigrant class formed 28.3 per cent of 
all white prisoners of known nativity, 
but by 1904 this percentage had decreas- 
ed to 23.7. The native whites, on the 
other hand, show an increased propor- 
tion, forming 76.3 per cent of the total 
number of white prisoners in 1904 and 
only 71.8 per cent in 1890. This change, 
moreover, 1s not confined to any one sec- 
tion of the country but is common to all. 
Even the North Atlantic states, which 
have absorbed most of the late immigra- 
tion, show a larger percentage of native 
prisoners and a smaller percentage of 
foreign than they did in 1890. 
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In the country as a whole 
34,753 persons were sen- 
tenced for drunkenness, 
28,339 for vagrancy, and 17,264 for dis- 
orderly conduct. In other words, more 
than one-half of the total number of 
prisoners committed during the year 
were sentenced for some one of these 
three closely allied offenses. No less 
than 25,098 prisoners, 16.8 per cent of 
the total number, were sentenced for 
larceny; 10,877, or 7.3 per cent, for as- 
saults; and 7,161, or 4.8 per cent, for 
burglary. Of the remaining offenses, 
homicide showed the largest number— 
2 4A © Or FLiGy pet cent. of. the total. 
Since such a large proportion of the 
total number of prisoners had been com- 
mitted for minor offenses, it naturally 
follows that a large proportion were 
committed for short terms. In contin- 
ental United States 42,755, or 28.6 per 
cent of the total number, were sentenced 
to imprisonment for less than thirty days 
and 97,759, or 65.4 per cent, for less than 
four months. The proportion of short 
sentences varies’ widely in different 
states, but this variation does not stand 
in as close relation to the proportion of 
minor offenders as might be expected. 
The figures, in fact, indicate wide di- 
vergences between different states in the 
length of sentence imposed for similar 
offenses. Of the total number of prison- 
ers, 18,880, or 12.6 per cent, were unable 
to read and write. The major offenders 
were more illiterate than the minor and 
the colored were more illiterate than the 
white. Among the colored 32.3 per cent 
were illiterate, while among the whites 
the corresponding percentage was only 


Of 


Minor Offenses 


Common. 


The juvenile delinquents 
discussed in the report of 
the Bureau of the Census 
are persons between seven and twenty- 
one years of age placed in special insti- 
tutions for this class by some lawfully 
- constituted authority. In 1904 such 
special institutions were in existence in 
all the states and territories except Ar- 
kansas, Idaho, Indian Territory, Mis- 
sissippi, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 


Juvenile 
Delinquents. 


The Common Welfare 


-bers of the community. 


made for juvenile delinquents. 
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Texas, and Wyoming. The number of 
juvenile delinquents in institutions for . 
such offenders increased from 14,846 on 
June 1, 1890, to 23,034 on June 30, 1904 
—a gain of 8,188, or 55.2 per cent. This 
remarkable increase is to be accounted 
for chiefly by the establishment of new 
institutions and the extension of the 
functions of those already in existence. 
It can not, therefore, be regarded as 
proof that crime is now more prevalent 
than formerly among the younger mem- 
Whether such 
is the case can only be determined by 
statistics based upon the records of the 
criminal and juvenile courts. From 
January 1 to December 31, 1904, there 
were committed to reformatory  insti- 
tutions 11,814 juvenile delinquents, of 
whom 10,154, or 85.9 per cent., were 
males and 1,660, or 14.1 per cent., fe- 
males. Of the juvenile delinquents, 1,- 
576, or 13.3 per cent, were colored, 
while of the general population of the 
United States in 1900, the colored formed 
only 12.1 per cent. These figures would 


‘seem only slightly unfavorable to the col- 


ored, but it should be remembered that 
the colored are largely centralized in 
states where little, if any, provision is 
When 
the figures for individual states are con- 
sidered, it appears that in general the 
tendencies of the colored children toward 
crime are much greater than those of the 
white. Foreign born white children to 
the number of 1,116 were committed dur- 
ing the year, and they formed 11 per 


.cent of the total number of white ju- 


venile delinquents. When all factors are 
taken into consideration, this percentage 
is probably not excessive, and the for- 
eign born children are probably little 
if any more criminal than the native. 


Notwithstanding the efforts 
being made to direct Jew- 
ish immigration to Texas 
and Canada the records show that 11,807 
arrived at the port of New York during 
the month of June of this- year. By far 
the largest number, some 8,000, came 
from Russia, and about the same number 
remained in the city, the balance being 
destined for western points. The Jew- 
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ish Colonization Association of England 
has been making efforts recently to direct 
some of the immigrants towards Canada, 
and have recently sounded Sir Wilfred 
Laurier as to the policy that the govern- 
ment*might adopt towards distinctively 
Jewish colonies, which resulted in the in- 
formation that although the powers 
would welcome all immigrants, Jewish or 
otherwise, as individuals, that they would 
not countenance sectarian colonies of any 
kind. 


Manufacturing 


an 
Institutions. 


A most unfortunate deci- 
sion has recently been made 
by the attorney general of 
Illinois barring the inmates of state char- 
itable institutions from manufacturing 
articles to be used by these institutions. 
The pitiful condition which this decision, 
upon a legal technicality, will cause in 
the insane hospitals and other state insti- 
tutions, calls attention to the absurdity 
of considering such work with respect to 
its economic effect on industries outside, 
when as a matter of fact, it should be 
considered a necessary part of the treat- 
ment of the patients. The total output 
of manufactured articles in the blind, 
deaf and dumb, and insane asylums is 
almost negligible. But the good accom- 
plished by giving the patients manual 
labor that will cause them to exert their 
intelligence and bring into co-ordination 
mind and body, is so great as to be almost 
incalculable. It is hard to find a differ- 
ence between a day’s labor to make some 
article or implement needed in the insti- 
tution and a day’s labor to raise produce 
for the table. The latter remains legal, 
but the former becomes illegal under the 
decision. The whole state should unite 
in securing legislation which will permit 
inmates of institutions to do any work 
for their own maintenance. 


Street Cleaning Difficulties 
in New York 


B. Ogden Chisolm 


The important factors in keeping 
streets clean may be grouped in the fol- 
lowing manner, their order indicating in 
a measure their relative importance. 
Nevertheless each factor depends largely 
upon each one of the others, so that no 
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matter how they are viewed, the failure 
of one to operate seriously curtails the 
effective work of the others. 

(1) Competent commissioner; (2), 
well organized department; (3), politics 
eliminated; (4), co-operation of other 
city departments; (5), proper tools and 
methods of cleaning. 

The most important factor is the com- 
missioner himself and the amount of de- 
termination that he possesses to accom- 
plish results. However competent a com- 
missioner may be and however anxious to 
clean the streets, he can do little if ham- 
pered on all sides by defective laws, lack 
of funds and an absence of co-operation 
from city departments. These are the 
first requirements for any commissioner, 
and leaving out the question of the peo- 
ple’s co-operation, if laws are adequate 
and proper for his purpose and he en- 
forces them for the city’s benefit, the 
public will approve. The salary of the 
commissioner should be made sufficient 
to attract a man of intelligence and 
standing—for the position properly filled 
is no sinecure and requires a vast amount 
of labor and thought. 

In reorganizing the department every 
inspector should be held wholly account- 
able for the clean and orderly condition 
of the district assigned to him and there 
should be no favoritism shown in the case 
of laxity. If an inspector is not capable, 
he should be warned and given an oppor- 
tunity to understand that only good ser- 
vice will be accepted. If he then fails in 
his duty, dismissal from the department 
should follow. Many of the inspectors 
blame the sweepers and in some cases 
this may be just, but it is fair to assume 
that the sweepers wish to retain their 
positions and if they find their work criti- 
cised, material improvement in quality 
will follow. 

All employes on the force should know 
that. their personal cleanliness and neat 
appearance while on duty will count in 
their favor in addition to the quality of 
work performed. No organization with- 
out some sense of pride in its work and 
appearance can hold the regard of the 
public and retain that sense of satisfac- 
tion that should exist. There should be a 
regular inspection at intervals to keep the 
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men up to the standard of neatness re- 
quired and a series of rewards for those 
who succeed the best in their efforts. In 
addition to this, the authorities should es- 
tablish some way of expressing their ap- 
preciation of good and faithful service 
rendered—a most necessary aid to thor- 
ough work in these days of strikes and 
labor troubles. 


SHOWS OBSTRUCTIONS AROUND BASE. 


With the department fettered with pol- 
itics as it is, little good work can be done. 
T never knew a democrat who could 
sweep the streets any better than a repub- 
lican and still I think this is the rule in 
the department to-day. District leaders 
are always anxious to place their con- 
stituents in steady, well-paid positions 
and so we have reached a point where 
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merit counts for little but the vote for 
much. This, of course, is radically 
wrong and no permanent improvement is 
possible: while the commissioner is be- 
sieged on all sides to recognize the faith- 
ful. All the money spent, all the efforts 
expended, will count for nothing if this 
condition is allowed to exist. The com- 
missioner should have freedom 
appointment of his aides and full power 
to dismiss those who fail to accomplish 
the standard of work required. 

There can be no real success in clean- 
ing the streets until co-operation from 
the city authorities is obtained. If the 
department started off to-day in a stren- 
uous effort to clean up the city it would 
find itself confronted with.a number of 
serious problems. ‘The streets are full of 


vehicles that have no real home... These - 


vehicles belong to the wandering truck- 
man, to the huckster and frequently to 
the large corporations. There is an 
utter disregard of the law in this respect 
and no effort has lately been made to en- 
force it. In other words the public thor- 
oughfares have gradually become a sort 
of storage warehouse, sometimes only 
over night for the trucks that do duty 
during the day and at other times for 
longer and continuous periods. Pipes, 
building material, boxes and all sorts of 
merchandise in varying quantities occupy 
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the streets, and impede the free move- 
ment of vehicles. Truckmen delayed 
with their loads to be delivered on the 
docks and elsewhere dare not enter a pro- 
test, because with their trucks in the 
street each night they themselves share 
in this illegal practice. Thus public sen- 
timent is hushed and no one likes to com- 
plain because of certain privileges that 
will be lost. Of course it is practically 
impossible for a sweeper to clean the 
street under these vehicles and remove 
the filth and dust accumulated there. 
The bureau having charge of encum- 
brances of this kind could, if it would, do 
some good work but it never does. It 
rests content with the feeling that it must 
not hurt the feelings of its friends no mat- 
ter what the law says and so the practice 
continues.of receiving. something for 
nothing at the expense of the city and its 
tax payers. Those who care to observe 
how street privileges are abused can see 
in parts of Mulberry and Mott streets 
and other places some of the pipes for the 
so-called “salt water mains” resting in 
the gutters, where they have remained 
for a long time and under and around 
them quantities of rubbish and disease 
breeding filth have collected, a disgrace 
to any modern city. Contractors make 
little effort to have material delivered to 
suit the time when it is to be used, thus 
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making effective cleaning in such streets 
impossible. 

In a street near Union Square the 
writer counted seventy-two steam radia- 
tors piled up irregularly and occupying 
four times the necessary space, project- 
ing so far into the street as to barely 
allow the passage of vehicles through 
from one avenue to another. Alongside 
were tons of plaster, bricks, sand and 
broken barrels. There was absolutely 
no thought as to regulations of traffic to 
allow all the space possible for passing 
vehicles, but utter disregard of the law 
and a usurpation of rights which clearly 
belonged to the people. All these abuses 
could be easily remedied if the other de- 
partments co-operated with the Street 
Cleaning Department, which they fail to 
do. 

When excavations of any kind are to 
be made, a permit should be required 
stating the real necessity for such open- 
ing and the size of it with time limits im- 
posed. Should it appear that a longer 
period is required, the permit should be 
extended. The lax methods governing 
excavations and the freedom with which 
anyone can, disturb the street surface in 
New York are responsible for much un- 
necessary dust. They are often made 
improperly and carelessly, the excavated 
matter being thrown at a wide range, in- 
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stead of being properly confined by 
planks to prevent it scattering and the 
gutter thus choked, prevents the free 
movement of water. Wind and traffic 
then lend their aid to cover the whole 
block with a coating of dust, simply the 
result of slipshod methods. 

The public is very largely to blame for 
its part in the amount of rubbish which is 
thrown into the streets by all classes of 
persons, consuming as it does, a very 
large part of the day’s work of the sweep- 
ers, This extra labor could be almost 
entirely eliminated if the laws were en- 
forced, as they should be. It is illegal for 
a store-keeper to sweep the rubbish out 
of his place of business and deposit it in 
the public thoroughfare, and yet it is 
done everywhere, all over the city. It 
is illegal for anyone to throw waste paper 
and other rubbish in the street and yet it 
is done day and night, without so much 
as a protest from anybody until it has 
become a municipal disgrace. 

To accomplish permanent results, each 
citizen must engage to do his part and co- 
operate for the general good of the pub- 
lic and those who continue to break the 
laws should be punished. The whole 
matter resolves itself into a question of 
economics—shall we litter up our streets 
with rubbish at a considerably larger ex- 
pense in maintaining them or shall we 


keep our city clean and orderly, as it 
should be. 

And now a word as to a means of in- 
viting co-operation to remedy these of- 
fences against public pride. The placing 
of suitable receptacles in sufficient num- 
bers on the streets will give the public 
sufficient opportunity to dispose of their 
papers, cigarette boxes, fruit skins and 
other waste matter, with no excuse for 
evading the law. A few arrests for those 
who disregard these provisions will have 
a very wholesome effect and a good com- 
mon sense movement—with a moral les- 
son attached—will be under way. 

New York with all the necessary 
money at its command is far behind in 
the way of modern methods, tools and 
appliances for carrying on the cleaning 
of its streets in the most effective way. 
The sprinkling of the streets is a duty 
which should be under the absolute con- 
trol of the department; this duty is at 
present is in the hands of a contractor 
who receives large profits from this 
source by charging for each frontage that 
is watered. ‘This is altogether wrong, 
because it affords an opportunity to use 
a public utility for private gain. Streets 
should not be heavily wet down before 
they are cleaned, unless the proper appli- 
ances for cleaning them are available, for 
in this way the surface becomes danger- 
ous and covered with a slimy mud, which 
is difficult to remove. In such a condi- 
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tion, however, a ‘‘squeegee,”’ a most useful 
and inexpensive tool, could be used to 
advantage, and if adopted, it would be 
of much service to the department. The 
only time to efficiently clean the crowded 
thoroughfares is at night, when there is 
freer access to all parts of the pavement 
from curb to curb, and to really accom- . 
plish good results, these hours when 
traffic conditions are lighter will event- 
ually have to be adopted. 

I think it safe to say that little or no 
science is needed to keep the streets clean 
—but a large amount of common sense. 
If our streets were thoroughly cleaned 
there would be a great improvement in 
the public health. If the air were once 
freed from that all-pervading dust which 
is so baneful in its effect upon the lungs, 
the city death rate would be lowered. 

It seems to me that if the mayor 
would undertake to give New York 
really clean streets, the people, one and 
all, would appreciate it more than any 
one administrative act. There is a dis- 
tinct undercurrent throughout the city 
which gives evidence of this, but it re- 
quires just one man in authority to bring 
it to the surface. 

If the department were reorganized 
and given the privileges belonging to it 
by the enactment of law, a very short 
time would suffice to convince the people 
what a blessing clean streets are. 


Something New Under the Sun 


Paul Hennaday 


In the “warfare against tuberculosis” 
as some like to call it—or the “skirmish” 
rather, if you have the faith to believe 
that some day mankind will put up a 
fight that is a fight against this great 
monstrous plague of the tenements, curi- 
ous weapons are sometimes used. Old 
horse cars have played their part in giv- 
ing cheap and comfortable quarters to 
sanatorium patients; the telegraph pole, 
so the papers tell us, is being used in 
Yonkers as a sort of big stick to beat 
down the ignorance and apathy of the 
passerby who still needs a sign to know 
that spitting causes consumption. And 
now, even an abandoned ferry boat, and 
a Staten Island one at that, has become, 
thanks to Commissioner Bensel, a com- 
fortable, breezy day camp where, each 
day, in hammocks and steamer chairs, 
sixty to seventy victims of that disease 
that thrives in bad air, are getting relief 
from their stifling, crowded New York 
city homes. True, to those who take to 
the mountain or sea shore on the first 
signs of summer, to come back to town 
only after asphalt pavements and brick 
walls have been thoroughly cooled off, 
the old ferryboat Southfield lazily rock- 
ing at her dock in the North River may 
not seem to offer much in the way of re- 
lief; but ask one of the Southfield pa- 
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tients about it, and let her tell you of 
the noisy, hot street she lives in, and the 
dark roomed tenement, and the foul 
smelling air shaft, and the innumerable 
brood of young ones—then you will 
know why the Southfield now holds the 
happiest if, to the visitor at least, the 
saddest crew of any ship in the busy 
harbor of New York. They come every 
day at nine o’clock, some as regularly 
as the nurse herself, some whenever they 
can get away from their household cares, 
some for a few days only while waiting 
their turn to get into our overcrowded 
hospitals and sanatoriums, but all on the 
recommendation of one ofthe doctors 
of the group of associated tuberculosis 
dispensaries. Temperatures. and pulses 
are taken twice.a day, milk and eggs are 
given out at the rate of seventy quarts 
and twenty dozen each day, and bread 
and butter are consumed ad libitum. All 
the time the nurse keeps a watchful eye 
on the whole ship’s company, and is 
ready to report every day to the visiting 
physician and the executive officer of the 
Charity Organization Society’s tubercu- 
losis committee, the committee that con- 
ceived and is carrying out the scheme. 
And then, once a week, each patient goes 
to his or her clinic physician for further 
advice, and from time to time the visit- 
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ing nurse which each of these clinics has, 
makes a call in the home. So this day 
camp, though still a makeshift, offers a 
very good substitute for sanatorium care. 

It’s a fine, earnest crew the Southfield 
carries, and one where Jews, Catholics, 
Protestants, Japanese and negroes all 
pull together with a will. They are 
learning a lot about fresh air, and no 
one, not even “Tb,” the cat, ever spits 
now except into a sputum cup. The 
color is getting back into many a whit- 
ened face, and weights are going up at 
such an astonishing rate, that the rumor 
has gone about the boat that her grad- 
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ual settling is due to her increasing car- 
go, and not to the water that is leaking 
into her old hold. 

And what does it cost, and who pays 
the bill? Well, we know the cost close 
enough—31 cents a day per patient we 
figure it, or about $3,000 for the whole 
experiment from June to November. 
Cheap as it is, the bills mount up, and 
mount up so high, that within a week 
or two Jimmie and his patient donkey 
will no longer be hauling water for us 
unless—but, of course, the gentle reader 
will pay the bill. ‘ 


Civic Improvement 


Recent enactments by state 
legislatures have given to 
Hartford, Conn., a perman- 
ent Commission on City Plan, vested with 
extensive powers for the beautifying of the 
city, and of ex-officio membership; to Bos- 
ton a Commission on Public Improvements 
for the metropolitan district, authorized to 
secure elaborate plans; and to Philadelphia 
an Art Jury, similar to the municipal art 
commissions in other cities. 


Improvement 
Commissions. 


A significant and somewhat 
amusing incident has been 
reported from Columbus, O., 
where there was held last month one of the 
“cleaning-up days” now so popular. One 
junkman furnished his house, enabling him 
to marry, on the old furniture, clothes, etc., 
that were found on the rubbish piles. An- 


Married on 
Rubbish. 


other is reported to have made a consider- 
able cash sum by their sale. Everything for 
which the people had no further use was 
thrown into the alleys on this day, and the 
task of removing it kept an extra force busy 
for many cleaning days. 


IN Apropos of the note in this 
eos department in May, on the 


extraordinary civic improve- 
ment activity of the club women of Texas, 
there comes the story of what was done in 
Victoria, a Texas municipality of some five 
thousand population. The story is too long 
to tell here in full; but the following detail 
of it is interesting and novel. A women’s 
club arranged a “civic day” program for an 
open session, to which the public was invit- 
ed; and on the occasion a civie letter box 
which had been collecting unsigned sugges- 
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tions in the post-office for three weeks pre- 
vious was opened, “as”—says the narrator— 
“were the eyes of the mayor and aldermen.” 
The town council then and there indeed, 
learned its lesson. A number of the streets 
were spread with gravel, trash cans were 
placed in the streets, and some new sanitary 
ordinances were promptly enacted. 


poe It is encouraging to find that 
oan compr i i i 
Beautiful. prehensive city planning, 


which seemed at one time a 
luxury that only the large cities would feel 
they could afford, is now being taken up by 
smaller communities. In New York state, 
Watertown, Ogdensburg and Jamestown 
have this summer had Charles Mulford Rob- 
inson in their employ, to report on the pos- 
sibilities for enhancing their attractiveness 
by measures that were fitted to their modest 
means. And Mr. Robinson has said that he 
took a special satisfaction in such work, for 
the town’s limited financial resources were 
balanced by not having so much to undo as 
he had found in such cities as Detroit, Den- 
ver, and Los Angeles; while, after this bal- 
ance was struck, there was the charming 
nearness-of-nature to the town, with all the 
interesting possibilities that affords. 


Utica’s A notable record of public 
Park benefaction is that which 
Gift. comes from Utica, N. Y., 


where Thomas R. Proctor has agreed to pre- 
sent to the city on January first, four com- 
pleted parks, aggregating upwards of three 
hundred acres. Some days ago he took the 
city officials and a number of other invited 
guests for an automobile tour of the parks, 
which have been not only purchased, but 
graded, planted, and named by Mr. Proctor 
—and not one of them is named for himself. 
The parks appear from descriptions to be 
well distributed geographically. The largest 
comprises 260 acres of hill, table and wood- 
land, and is fitted with hundreds of benches 
in its paths and drives. Some years ago Mr. 
Proctor gave to the city a small wedge- 
shaped bit of ground, about 400 feet long, and 
this was named Proctor Park by the citizens. 
_ Here each year he entertains the school 
children. 


In the preface of the report, 
which has just been issued by 
the Massachusetts Civic Lea- 
gue, giving the results of its “year’s efforts 
for good legislation,” there is this comment: 
“A few lines written to a senator or repre- 
sentative, or some other small bit of work 
well placed, may, through deciding the fate 
of an important piece of legislation, have 
more effect upon the welfare of one’s fellow 
citizens than many hours, or even months, 
devoted to social work of a more detailed 
and personal, but of a less constructive, sort.” 
The bills for which the league especially 
worked—though it took action to further or 
defeat several others—were all passed suc- 
cessfully. They had as their object (a), to 
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remedy the defect in the patent medicine law 
of 1906; (b) to place the Boston playgrounds 
in charge of the school department; (c) to 
secure a new tenement house law for Bos- 
ton; and (d) to place the state system of 
factory inspection under the direction of the 
State Board of Health. 


rb Sepa issues of the periodi- 
e cals have contained a good 
Billboards. qeal on the billboard regs 
tion. One magazine took the position that 
the newspaper and periodical press ought to 
oppose outdoor advertising if for no other 
reason than because it is a dangerous busi- 
ness rival. But generally the discussion has 
been based on the increasing regard for civic 
aesthetics, and the appeal has been for regu- 


Curbing 


_lation rather than for abolition. Thoroughly 


sane and reasonable, as much of this matter 
is not, were the suggestions put out at the 
Massachusetts Conference of Town Improve- 
ment Societies in the spring. It was held, 
first, that billboards should be licensed. This 
action would put them under the direct su- 
pervision of someone representing the people, 
and would probably insure their presentabil- 
ity while preventing too great a number. It 
was held, second, that they should be taxed. 
If a building is erected on a vacant lot, it is 
taxed on the basis of its value, and this is in 
part estimated from its income productive- 
ness. Third, there should be an absolute 
prohibition of the boards where public money 
has been spent for aesthetic effect. In other 
words, civic centers, squares, boulevards and 
parks should be immune, as should any fine 
view for the command of which public money 
has been expended. An issue of Collier’s a 
few weeks ago, giving billboard legislation 
news, stated that the tax imposed in Los 
Angeles was bringing the city $52,000 a 
year; that New York had entered five suits 
against one particularly aggressive company; 
and that the legislatures of four states were 
then considering billboard restrictive bills. 


Chicago The plans for a more beauti- 
Setting ful Chicago, in so far at least 
the Pace. as these relate to the water- 


front treatment, seem likely now to be car- 
ried forward with little delay. And these 
plans, involving not only the creation of the 
beautiful park, but the connection of the 
north and south sides by an elevated boule- 
vard commanding the lake, are elaborate. 
The last legislature passed four bills that 
would seem to insure the success of the plan. 
One authorized the erection of the elevated 
structure to form the link; a second gave 
permission to the park authorities to issue 
the bonds to pay for it; a third permitted 
the construction, by the city, of the neces- 
sary approaches to the elevated structure; 
and a fourth authorized the Lincoln Park 
commissioners to issue bonds to complete 
their portion of the contract. In addition to 
this state legislation, the city in its current 
budget had appropriated $400,000 for acquir- 
ing real estate that will be needed. Thus Chi- 
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cago’s possibilities cease to be only a dream, 
and the ugiiness that stamps so much of the 
city will be offset, in part at least, by some- 
thing civically splendid and beautiful. Am- 
bassador Bryce, in lately addressing the 
Commercial Club, which is mainly respon- 
sible for the legislation and the plan, said: 
“You have in your lakefront an opportunity 
such as few cities have for providing superb 
pieces of city landscape. Your great inland 
sea may be faced by a magnificent promen- 
ade, and you may rear colonnades like those 
of ancient Egypt, over lagoons like those of 
mediaeval Venice.” There are two certain 
results of this improvement which may well 
have thought: One is the sociological benefit 
to the city of a park stretching along one 
whole side, not in an outlying and little pop- 
ulated region, but pressing against the most 
congested section; the other is the effect 
which the example of this splendid use of a 
waterfront will surely have in awakening 
the ambition of other American cities. 


As summer is the playground 
season, each month brings its 
quota of playground news, 
and the spread of the movement throughout 
the country makes the grist so large that in 
brief note and comment one must pick and 
choose. In California the club women are 
much pleased by the creation in San Fran- 
cisco of a playground commission composed 
entirely of women. The commission’s pow- 
ers are not confined simply to supervision. 
It is to recommend additional grounds to be 
purchased, oversee their arrangement and 
plan their adornment. The chairman is 
Mrs. E. L. Baldwin, a member of the civic 
department of a large woman’s club, and long 
a worker for playgrounds. In New York 
city the most interesting development is the 
revival of a very earnest effort to obtain 
more recreation space for the lower East 
Side. One suggestion is the extension of 
Corlears Park along the edge of the river 
at least as far north as the Williamsburg 
bridge. This plan would make use of some 
land that already belongs to the city’s dock 
department and of the so-called Corporation 
Yard. The widened Delancey street with 
its breadth of 150 feet, its central parkway 
and double line of benches, is now proving 
a park boon to its neighborhood. Over in 
Jersey City plans are maturing for the lar- 
gest playground in the world, for one—the 
newspapers say—six times as large as the 
Stadium at Athens and more than one and 
one-half times as large as the famous parade 
ground adjoining Prospect Park, Brooklyn, 
where there are twenty baseball diamonds, 
eleven cricket fields and scores of tennis 
courts, and lawns for various other games. 
The site of the new playground covers about 
sixty-nine acres, and is as level as a floor. It 
is now unoccupied land on the Hackensack 
meadows bordering on the Hackensack 
river. Along the river’s edge will be an 
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immense swimming pool, recreation piers, 
refectories and a broad esplanade. Baseball 
fields, golf links, tennis courts and cricket 
grounds will be laid out on the main ground, 
and there will be a great central field house, 
where all players may make ready for the 
game. In the winter there will be an im- 
mense skating rink free to all. 


It will be recalled that of the 
visitors to the national play- — 
ground convention in Chicago, 
many were delegates sent by the mayors of 
cities, in response to the suggestion of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. Of the reports made by 
these delegates it is doubtful whether any 
will prove more definite than that made by 
Mrs. Clara B. Arthur to the mayor of De- 
troit. She said, in part: “It was demon- 
strated that the playground has too dignified 
a place in educational affairs to remain on a 
level with charity and philanthropies, and 
that its benefits should be accepted by parent 
and child as are those of the public schools. 
It was affirmed that the recognition of the 
value of supervised play is. the most notable 
development of social progress in recent 
years, because the playground deals with 
causes, not consequences.” She urged the 
city’s adoption of a definite policy in regard 
to playgrounds; that a commission be ap- 
pointed to investigate playground needs, re- 
porting such “to the mayor and Common 
Council on the basis of housing conditions, 
child: population, school houses, parks, etc.; 
and to formulate and submit plans for the 
future, which shall include the following de- 
sirable conditions: (a) that as fast as pos- 
sible a playground be provided for every 
primary school, to be used at recess and car- 
ried on as a playground after school hours 
and on Saturdays, holidays, and during vaca- 
tions, always under supervision; (b) that 
adequate playgrounds for older children be 
secured within a half mile of all such chil- 
dren, before land valuations further increase, 
in well populated areas; (c) that athletic 
fields be maintained in parks and suburbs 
for baseball, tennis, cricket, etc., in summer, 
and coasting and skating in winter, sufficient 
not only to meet the existing demand, but 
to encourage those sports among the entire’ 
adult population; (d) that to avoid the ex- 
pense of duplication, the school buildings al- 
ready erected be gradually modified to meet 
the uses of field houses, and that the school 
houses of the future contain facilities that 
will make them serve the purpose of in-door 
recreation centers.” This outlines a very 
comprehensive policy. 


Playground 
Recom= 
mendations. 


Cleveland Civic government has just 
oer ouene been introduced at the Cleve- 
e. 


land Educational Alliance. It 
will follow the custom in vogue at similar 


‘institutions in having a mayor, street clean- 


ing, police, health and council departments. 
Paper money will be issued and taxes levied. 
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Notes 


For the Children of Alabama—The legis- 
lature of Alabama enacted the past win- 
ter ample laws protecting the fish, game 
and wild birds of the state, but post- 
poned until later the consideration of the 
child labor bill. A similar legislative situa- 
tion was true of New Jersey a year or so 
ago and at that time Hugh F. Fox of the 
State Charities Aid Association made it the 
text of some telling verses. Similarly, Edgar 
Gardner Murphy has written some stanzas 
“under the title Beneath the Shield. Two 
of them follow: 


The State like a State has spoken, 
And the young of the deer may lie 

By the waters cool of the shadow’d pool, 
°*Till the noonday’s heat is by; 

And the nestling hid in the tree-top, 
Is safe from the vandal’s glance; 

For the law has said of each young thing 
That the frailest shall have its chance. 


“Of each’—did I say?—is it true then, 
That the law is a shield for all? 
—Through the clatter and din, where no 
breath comes in, 

Who are these ’twixt wall and wall? 
—Shut out from the place of their play time, 
And bound through the day’s long heat 
Where the bobbins whirl, and the wild roar 

stills 
The shuffle of little feet. 


Hospitals to Be Taxed.—A recent decis- 
ion of a judge sitting in the Cook county, 
Illinois, court holds that the only hospitals 
exempt from taxation under the revenue 
laws are those which make no charge to 
any patients. This will seriously affect a 
large number of institutions in Chicago, 
where investigations show that of the 
seventy-four hospitals twenty-nine already 
pay taxes. Under the new ruling all will 
have to pay except the Cook county, the de- 
tention and the isolation hospitals. Many 
of the largest semi-public hospitals are 
among those which will no longer be ex- 
empt. The list of these, forty-two in num- 
ber, has been handed by the county attor- 
ney to the board of review with the de- 
mand that they be placed upon the tax 
sheets. The same judge has also decided 
that church parsonages are subject to as- 
sessment and taxation. 


Jewish Notes.—The Vacation Home for 
Jewish Working Girls at 6041 Kingsessing 
avenue, Philadelphia, has been in its full tide 
of usefulness during this season and is en- 
_tertaining some thirty young women each 
week. 

The Jewish Seashore Home for Invalids at 
Ventnor, New Jersey, celebrated its fifteenth 
anniversary on July 7. 

The Fresh Air Society of Detroit pro- 
vides weekly outings for the poor Jewish 
children of that city, and upon each Wednes- 
day takes some fifty little ones by boat to 
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Belle Isle, where they care for them dur- 
ing the day, provide entertainment and the 
mid-day meal. 


AS a memorial to the late Solomon Halff 
of San Antonio, Texas, his widow, Mrs. 
Fannie Halff has provided a fund of $40,000: 
for the founding of an industrial school. 


The fresh air camp maintained by the 
Council of Jewish Women and the Council 
Educational Alliance of Cleveland, Ohio, was 
opened in the early part of July with an at- 
tendance of fifty. The camp, which was for- 
mally known as Point Breeze, has been ’re- 
named Camp Wise in honor of Mr. Samuel 
D. Wise. 


The United Jewish Charities of Cincinnati 
opened a convalescent home at New Rich- 
mond, Ohio, on June 13. 
facilities have been enlarged and twenty- 
seven patients are now cared for. The home 
is managed under the auspices of the Sick 
Poor Society, of which Mrs. M. Isaacs is 
chairman. 


At the annual election for officers and di- 
rectors of the National Hebrew Asylum at 
Cleveland, Ohio, William Stix of St. Louis, 
was elected president for the eighth consecu- 
tive term, ballots being cast by mail from 
seventeen different states. 


The necessity for an orphans’ home for 
Jewish children in the neighborhood of Den- 
ver, Colorado, is being urged by the recently 
formed Ladies’ Society, for a Home for 
Jewish Orphans. 


The work of the Moses Montefiore Home 
for Aged and Infirm Israelites of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been more successful and broader 
in its scope during the past twelve months. 
than in any previous year in its history. Dur- 
ing the past year the home has housed its 
full capacity of forty-one inmates, and as the 
end of the fiscal year shows a surplus in the 
treasury it is expected that these accommo- 
dations will be increased. 


Plans have been filed for enlarging and 
remodeling Nos. 270 and 272 East Broadway, 
New York city, for the newly established 
Jewish Maternity Hospital, of which Joseph 
J. Jacher is president. The improvements. 
include a roof garden and will cost about 
$15,000. 


Work has begun in East Baltimore to 
consolidate the Jewish charities of the dis- 
trict into a federation. At a meeting of 
the directors of the Hebrew Friendly Inn 
and Aged Home, it was decided to co-oper- 
ate with any other charitable organizations 
who should desire to federate. The matter 
has been submitted to the directors of sev- 
eral of the Jewish organizations in the dis- 
trict, and several of them have approved 
the plan. Those who are in back of the 
movement assert that the Jews of Hast 
Baltimore are tax-ridden by charity de- 
mands, there being more than a dozen char- 
itable organizations in their midst, and 
some relief is necessary. 


Since that time the . 
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Employment Exchange. 


Address allcommunications to Miss Helen M. Kelsey, 
Editor Employment Exchange of CHARITIES AND THE 
COMMONS, Room 535,156 Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose 
postage if a reply is desired. 


ANTED-—By a large hospital. a social worker to 
promote the welfare of convalescents and dis- 
@charged patients, and to advise and assist 
needy families whose breadwinners arc hospital 
patients. Nursing experience is desirable, Applicants 
must be able to understand German. (1744) 


ANTED-—By a (tirls’ Club in a New England 
town, a General Secretary. Position open 
Sept. 1, 1907. (1611) 


a Superintendent. A man who is interested 


W/ *2 Supering an institution in the Middle West, 
in the placing out of children, is needed. (1728) 


ANTED~—A Jewess of experience in settlement 
work to take the position of head worker in a 
large settlement. Position open Oct, 1, 1907. 

(1704) 


OUNG MAN with special training in church work 

Y desires a position in research work for indi- 
Would lecture in a train- 
(e782) 


vidual or institution. W 
ing school on charitable work in the church. 


Publications of The Chicago Society of Social Hygiene 
802, 100 State Street, Chicago 


Pamphlet—‘‘ The Sexual Necessity.’’ Price, to cents. 

Pamphlet—‘‘The General Need for Education ia Mat- 
ters of Sex,’’ including the Sexual Necessity, Price, 25c. 

Leaflet—‘‘Sexual Hygiene’’ for Young Men. 2 cents, 
$2.20 per thousand. 

Leaflet—‘‘The Protection of Wives and Children From 
Venereal Coataminatioa.’’ 2 cts., $3.50 per thousand. 

Fifty copies of either leaflet will be sent without charge 
to any responsible person, upon request. 
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THE BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


offers a two years’ course in the study of nursing to 
women from 21 to 33 years of age, with High School 
education. An allowance of $7.00 and $10.00 
per month is made for uniforms and books. 
For information address, 


Superintendent School of Nurses, 


BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL, 
Cherry Street, New York City. 


LITERATURE OF THE SOCIETY 


OF SANITARY AND MORAL PROPHYLAXIS 


Educational Pamphlet No. 1 


The Young Man’s Problem (Second Edition) 32 pp. Price 
ro cents. 50 copies $3. 100 copies $5. 


Educational Pamphlet No. 2 
For Teachers. Price 10 cents per copy. 50 copies $3. 100 
copies $5. 
Educational Pamphiet No. 3 
The Relations of Soctal Diseases with Marriage and their 
Prophylaxis. 72 pp. Price 25 cents. 25 copies $5. 


Transactions of the American Society of Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis for the Year Ending May 31, 1906. Vol. 1. 
Price 50 cents in Paper. $1.00 in Cloth. 


Orders should be sent to the Secretary 
DR. E. L. KEYES, Jr., $09 E. 34th ST., NEW YORK 


SCHOOL For SOCIAL: WORKERS 


Sate OOO NVA Ss 


MAINTAINED By SIMMONS 


CoL_LEGE AND Harvarp University 


JEFFREY “RICHARDSON, BRACKET USP De DirEcror 
ZILPHA DREW SMITH, AssoctatEe 


THE FOURTH YEAR BEGINS OCTOBER ist, 1907 


A one year course. 


For exceptional reasons, this may be taken in two years. 


Offers study and practice of neighborhood and civic service, charity, correction, and kindred 
forms of social work, to men and women preparing for either paid or volunteer service, in agencies 


or institutions, private or public. 


An outlook over the broad field of such effort i i ; 
best preparation for work in any part of that field. erases 


LECTURES by experienced specialists, followed by conferences, 


The subjects, in 
logical order, are 
treated by 


PROBLEMS presented for solution in class 
STUDY OF PRESCRIBED READING, to be discussed in class. 


PRACTICAL WORK with at least two agencies, chosen for and 
with the individual student, to fit individual needs and plans. 


For further information, write 


= 9 Hamilton Place, Boston 
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‘EOWARD T. DEVINE, EDITOR 
GRAHAM TAYLOR, ASSOCIATE 
LEE K. FRANKEL, ASSOCIATE 


The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


The meeting of the Na- 
tional Prison Association 
at Albany, N. Y., last year, 
was remarkable, both in attendance and 
interest. The meeting at Chicago, Sep- 
tember 14-19 next, promises to equal if 
not surpass that. The association will be 
the guest of both the city of Chicago and 
the state of Illinois. At the opening ses- 
sion E. J. Murphy, warden of the 
Illinois State Penitentiary and president 
of the association, will speak. Two govy- 
ernors, Governor Deneen of Illinois and 
Governor Hanly of Indiana, have accept- 
-ed places on the program. The former 
will likely speak on the recent progress 
in state institutional work in Lllinois, one 
result of which is the law for the pur- 
chase of 2,000 acres of land for a new 
state prison, to replace that at Joliet. 
Governor Hanly as a lawyer, and later 
when he became chief executive of In- 
diana, was opposed to the indeterminate 
sentence law, but after carefully investi- 
gating its operations, he has become an 
earnest advocate. He will speak on that 
subject. Rev. John Balcom Shaw, D. D., 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Chicago, will preach the con- 
ference sermon. The standing commit- 
tees of the association and the names of 
their chairman are a sufficient guarantee 
of a valuable program. They are: Preven- 
tion and Probation, Judge Julian W. 
Mack, of Chicago, chairman; Discharged 
Prisoners, Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth, 
chairman; Criminal Law Reform, Judge 
Frank S. Roby of the Indiana Appellate 
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The National 
Prison 
Association 


Court, chairman; Preventive and Re- 
formatory Work, W. H. Whittaker, su- 
perintendent Indiana State Reformatory, 
chairman; Prison Discipline, James A. 
Leonard, superintendent Ohio State Re- 
formatory, chairman; Statistics of Crime, 
Samuel J. Barrows, corresponding secre- 
tary of the New York Prison Associa- 
tion, chairman. A special committee, ap- 
pointed last year to study jail conditions 
in the United States, will present its re- 
port through Dr. Charles R. Henderson, 
of the University of Chicago. Three 
auxiliary associations meet with the Na- 
tional Prison Congress; the Wardens’ 
Association, Frank L. Randall, superin- 
tendent Minnesota State Reformatory, 
president; the Chaplains’ Association, 
Rev. A. J. Steelman, chaplain Illinois 
State Reformatory, president; the Physi- 
cians’ Association, Dr. W. D. Stewart, 
physician of the West Virginia Penitenti- 
ary, president. The National Prison As- 
sociation was organized at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1870. It has wielded a great 
influence in securing advanced criminal 
laws, better prisons, improved prison ad- 
ministration and the adoption of the re- 
formatory system, the imdeterminate sen- 
tence and the parole laws in many of our 
more progressive states. It has done 
much to show the causes of crime and the 
value of active efforts in child-saving. 
It is a semi-official organization, recog- 
nized by most all the states and the 
United States government, also by the 
government and the provinces of Canada. 
Each of these usually appoints official 
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delegates. Many cities will be repre- 
sented through their police departments 
and many counties by their sheriffs. Con- 
sequently every phase of prison work, 
from the police station and the jail to the 
state reformatory and prison, will be dis- 
cussed. Men of wide reputation in prison 
affairs, including Z. R. Brockway, Major 
R. W. McClaughry, Capt. Edward S. 
Wright, Rev. John L. Milligan, Supt. 
Joseph F. Scott and Gen. Roeliff Brink- 
erhoff, are expected to attend. 


It is of course somewhat 
early to say what permanent 
good effects will accrue 
to the city of Minneapolis, as an after- 
math of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction held there in 
June. But even at this early date there 
are observable numerous stirrings here 
and there which indicate gains received. 
Some things actually done since the con- 
ference adjourned were agitated before 
the sessions opened, but doubtless the in- 
formation and wisdom that was shed 
on the subjects to which they pertain had 
an appreciable effect in hastening action. 
For instance, the county jail, located in 
the City and County Building, was con- 
demned by the grand jury a few weeks 
ago as insanitary, unsafe and ill adapted 
for its purpose and preparations are be- 
ing made for its removal. 

The movement begun some time ago 
for a city home for general incurables 
and another for consumptive incurables 
is being agitated. The City Workhouse, 
for some time past an object of criti- 
cism, is to be remedied. If the new 
superintendent has his way, he will 
1adically alter the cell arrangement so 
as to permit better classification of prison- 
ers, and admission of more light and air; 
he will also improve sanitary arrange- 
ments and will provide greater opportu- 
nities for work for inmates. There ap- 
pears to be more interest in the vacation 
schools than in other years and the de- 
mand for their extension and fuller de- 
velopment is stronger now than ever be- 
fore. Since the conference Mayor 
Haynes, in a public address, discussed at 
some length the statement that public 
relief as compared with private, outdoor 
relief is perfunctory, stiff and lacking in 
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responsiveness to the finer and construct- 
ive needs of the poor. 

Two important questions asked at va- 
rious times in the past year by close stu- 
dents of the local situation are just now 
being asked with more vehemence than 
ever: “What are the real gaps in the 
field of Minneapolis charitable and cor- 
rectional agencies?” “How can more 
effective co-operation between existing 
agencies, especially between those of a 
public and those of a private nature be 
fostered ?” 

Some other straws indicating which 
way the conference breezes blew are 
these: A clear perception apparent 
among Minneapolis clubwomen of their 
opportunity and duty of furthering the 
practical movements aimed at bettering 
civic conditions and promoting the wel- 
fare of the poor; demand for a careful 
study of the city’s homeless man prob- 
lem (which looms large when it is re- 
membered that at least 60,000 different 
men, of the transient type, go through 
the fifty or more cheap lodging houses of 
Minneapolis every year) ; a call for more 
manual training and domestic science in 
the schools, for a comprehensive system 
of physical examination of school chil- 
dren and for larger use of school build- 
ings as neighborhood centers; activity on 
the part of the local settlements in the di- 
rection of wider and more practical use- 
fulness; self-questioning of those in 
charge of child-saving agencies as to 
whether they are measuring up to all 
their manifold opportunities; discussion 
among the clergy and their helpers as to 
how best to convert the religious emotion 
they arouse into social service which shall 
in a positive way affect “even the least 
of these.” 

The National Conference influences 
for good many who before had only such 
little interest as is manifested in the oft 
repeated utterance: “Oh pshaw, the poor 
we have with us always.” But to those 
already in the fight it certainly brought, 
through the presence on their field of 
activity of the country’s leaders in social 
work, a greater sense of the dignity of 
their profession, and a keener conscious- 
ness of the need of personal efficiency if 
results worth while are to be obtained 
from all our “much-doing.” 
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Dr. Blau- he resignation ot ,Dr. 

stein’s David Blaustein aS 
Resignation. 


superintendent of the Edu- 
cational Alliance removes the most promi- 
nent professional Jewish communal 
worker from the most active field of 
Jewish activity—the East Side of New 


York. Dr. Blaustein will leave the in- 


stitution with which he has been actively 
connected for nine years on October 
first, in order to become one of the offic- 
ers of the Jefferson Bank at Canal and 
Forsyth streets. In an interview recent- 
ly given to the American Hebrew Dr. 
Blaustein states that he expects to con- 
tinue his communal activities as a vol- 
unteer, possibly in the alliance itself, and 
that he expects to continue his active in- 
terest in all matters of public moment 
and civic betterment affecting the East 
Side. During Dr. Blaustein’s incumbency 
the work of the alliance has undergone 
many changes. The Hebrew Free School 
and the Baron de Hirsch Fund relinquish- 
ed their work to the alliance, the roof 
garden was organized, the Legal Aid 
Bureau and the probation work estab- 
lished. The summer camp for boys has 
also been started as well as the Home 
for Girls, and generally the alliance has 
changed its policy so as to give greater 
weight to its social side and particularly 
to the Americanization of the immigrant. 


Governor Guild, of Massa- 
chusetts, has appointed a 
commission to investigate 
the subject of old age insurance and pen- 
sions, with a view of establishing such 
a system in that state. Edward S. 
Bradford, of Springfield, is chairman of 
the board. The other members are Ar- 
thur M. Huddell, of Chelsea, who rep- 
resents the employes and is president of 
the Boston Central Labor union; Mrs. 
M. R. Hodder, of Brookline, who is 
prominent in the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial union; James M. Pender- 
gast, of Boston, who represents the em- 
ployers of labor and is a director of the 
‘Boston Elevated Railroad company, and 
Dr. James P. Buckley, of Marlboro, city 
physician, who represents the profes- 
sional men. 

The resolve under which the board was 


To Investigate 
Old Age 
Pensions 
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appointed is chapter 127 of the acts of 
1907, and is as follows: 


That the governor, with the advice and 
consent of the council, is hereby authorized 
and requested to appoint a commission con- 
sisting of five persons, citizens of the com- 
monwealth, one of whom he shall designate 
as chairman, to investigate and consider the 
various systems of old age insurance or old 
age pensions, or annuities, proposed or in 
operation in this commonwealth or else- 
where, and report upon the advisability of 
establishing an old age insurance or pension 
system in this commonwealth. Said com- 
mission shall report also statistics showing 
the probable expense to the commonwealth 
of the various systems considered, and of 
any system that they may recommend for 
adoption, together with any bills or other 
suggestions for legislation relating to this 
subject that they may deem wise. At least 
one of said commissioners shall be a prom- 
inent representative of employers, and at 
least one of said commissioners shall be a 
prominent representative of employes. Said 
commissioners shall serve without pay and 
shall not be authorized to travel outside of 
the commonwealth, but they may incur such 
expense for assistance or otherwise as may 
be allowed by the governor and council. The 
commission shall report the result of its in- 
vestigations to the General Court on or be- 
fore the 15th day of January, in the year 
1909, together with such drafts of bills, if 
any, aS may be necessary to carry its recom- 
mendations into effect. The total expense to 
be incurred under the provisions of this re- 
solve shall not exceed $2,500. 


Hampton Negro Conference 
Helen A. Tucker 


The eleventh annual meeting of the 
Hampton Negro Conference was held on 
July 30 and 31, with an attendance of 
about five hundred earnest, thoughtful 
men and women, largely teachers, farm- 
ers, ministers, doctors and lawyers who 
had come to discuss frankly and honestly 
“the evils pertaining to our race as shown 
by facts,’ as the chairman said in his 
opening remarks, and to devise remedies. 
In the absence of Dr. Frissell, Major 
R. Moton, commandant at Hampton, 
presided. With three exceptions the 
papers were read and the discussions led 
by Negroes; the former presenting facts 
in a clear, direct way and the latter while 
bringing out differences of opinion never 
being allowed to degenerate into mere 
argument. Much that was said indicated 
an unmistakable material progress dur- 
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ing the past year,—the opening of three 
new banks, better schools, better houses 
and more farms, and it was quite as sig- 
nificant that no time was spent in refut- 
ing evidences which pointed to some 
racial weaknesses, but instead the ques- 
tion was quickly asked, “What can we do 
about it? What is the remedy?” 

The Hampton conferences, unlike those 
at Atlanta University, where an exhaust- 
ive study is made of some one topic 
each year, aim to preserve a continuity, 
to select some desirable ends for accom- 
plishment and then exert continuous pres- 
sure. In accordance with this principle 
different phases of the same subjects are 
taken up year after year and reports 
made by six standing committees. The 
committee on economic conditions has 
been placing special emphasis on demon- 
strating improved methods of farming 
and urging the advantages of farming 
as an occupation for colored men. It 
has also taken up the questions of better 
housing and increased savings. The 
committee on education has worked for 
better schools, more schools, improved 
school property and longer terms. The 
committee on religion and morals has 
dealt particularly with the work and 
‘training of colored ministers who wield 
such an acknowledged influence over the 
daily life of their parishioners. Charities 
and corrections has sought to teach the 
colored people what systematic organized 
charity means, and to give them some 
idea of modern methods of which they 
are almost totally ignorant. They must 
learn to care in a large measure for their 
own poor and disabled, as in the South 
there is little provision for these unfor- 
tunates except through the unwise, often 
sentimental “back door.” The com- 
mittee on vital and sanitary problems 
has given especial attention to the war 
against tuberculosis, while under civic 
relations a study has been made of the 
various impositions practised upon 
Negroes by loan sharks, installment deal- 
ers, contractors and ‘the like. 

This year the first day of the confer- 
ence, “farmers’ day,” opened with a heart 
to heart talk by the farmers at seven a. m. 
At the morning session, Mr. Bishop, 
director of agriculture at Hampton, and 
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his assistant, spoke on The Importance 


of Stock Raising to the Colored Farmer, | 


considering especially pig management 
and poultry raising. After giving sim- 
ple practical directions for the housing 
and treatment of these and pointing out 


the best breeds, he showed that they are | 


particularly well adapted to the colored 


farmer as little capital is needed and he — 


can get quick returns. He said: 


Instead of selling your corn crop to buy 
pigs, put your corn into pigs. 


to market they will bring a higher price 
than corn. The stock farmer is a higher 
type of farmer and when he becomes inter- 
ested in buying better stock, he will have 
better buildings. Where you find “scrub 
stock,” you find also a scrub house, scrub 
children and a scrub man. 


Keep enough | 
for home use and when you take the rest _ 


John B. Pierce, a Hampton graduate, | 


now field agent for the United States 
Department of Agriculture, spoke on 
What Crops Shall We Raise Next Year? 
and Improvement of the Soil. He told 
briefly of his work as demonstration 
farmer in Virginia. This work, organ- 
ized under Dr. Seaman Knapp, promises 
to increase greatly the crop of the or- 
dinary farmer. Field agents having in 
charge certain counties go to the pros- 
perous and reliable farmers who agree 
to set aside an acre or two for cultivation 
exactly according to directions. Thus 
they are able to prove to whole communi- 
ties by such practical demonstrations the 
financial value of improved methods and 
scientific farming. Insistence on the ex- 


hibit plan is one of the features of the | 


Hampton conference. 
The whole of the first afternoon was 


given up to the examination and explana- | 
tion of models, such as model pig and | 
poultry houses, a rural home, a room | 
for a consumptive patient, and visits | 


with guides to the various school exhi- 
bitions, the new up-to-date barn and the 
farm. The evening discussion, Should 
the Negro Race Continue to Farm? was 
opened by Kelly Miller, professor of so- 
ciology at Howard University. He said 
that while the Negro race is not a unit 
and should enter upon a variety of occu- 
pations, as it is bad for any race to be 
confined to one pursuit, in his opinion 
at present the city does not offer equal 
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advantages with the country to the aver- 
age Negro. In the city he is practically 
outside the industrial current and must 
live under conditions both unsanitary and 
undesirable. Competition is severe. 
The men are after every dollar and the 
Negro is pushed aside not so much be- 
cause he is black as because he is weak. 
In the country the Negro can buy land. 
The work Negroes can get in the cities 
has little educational value, and as a man 
is educated most truly by his vocation, 
his educational advantages are better in 
the country. Dr. R. R. Wright, principal 
of the Negro State Agricultural College 
in Georgia, gave as three reasons for 
remaining on the farm, that there the 
boys and girls marry, they can bring up 
their children and earn a living. He 
said the basis of progress of any weak 
race must be laid in the country. 

A report on Vagrancy Laws and the 
Colored People, by W. Ashbil Hawkins 
dealt with provisions of the laws for the 
District of Columbia, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and Alabama, their fair enforce- 
ment for black and white alike, and the 
effect on Negroes. In Maryland, there 
is a poor law which is not enforced, as 

the 5,000 Negro vagrants said to be at 
large in Baltimore would seem to prove. 
The general conclusion was that while 
vagrancy laws are not always fairly en- 
forced they are helpful to the colored 
race for there is nothing more detrimental 
to the good Negro than the idle, worth- 
less Negro of whom there are too many. 
Even in Alabama, where a man must 
prove his innocence if arrested for va- 
grancy, through which means respectable 
Negroes have been reduced to serfdom, 
the law, while it should be changed, has 
done some good. Negroes especially 
need these laws as a white man can af- 
ford to loaf better than a Negro. 

Papers on The Training of the Color- 
ed Minister laid special emphasis on his 
need of a course in a good theological 
school and a knowledge of sociology 
which should help him to understand and 
relate his work to the problems of 
modern society. A congregation living 
in alleys should not be encouraged to 
build a fifty thousand dollar church. 

Patent Medicines and the Colored Peo- 


Hampton Negro Conference 
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ple was the subject discussed on the last 
conference evening. Because of ignor- 
ance, sometimes because of poverty—or 
distance from a good doctor, colored peo- 
ple are given to the use of many patent 
medicines, and suffer the accompanying 
evil effects. They are often the victims 
of the traveling doctor or quack. The 
only remedy is thorough education. To 
substitute for ignorance and negiect, right 
living and to bring about a realization of 
the harm done by these narcotics and 
stimulants. They are most used by those 
having chronic or incurable diseases, es- 
pecially by consumptives. “Consumption 
always brings patent medicine in the end,” 
said E. G. Routzahn, director of the 
American Tuberculosis Exhibition, who 
by means of a stereopticon lecture showed 
vividly the unhealthful conditions under 
which tuberculosis is most often contract- 
ed and the modern methods of preven- 
tion and cure. 

In addition to the regular meetings 
small specially interested groups con- 
sidered at round-tables Neighborhood 
Work Among Women, How to Care for 
the Orphans, the Aged, the Imprisoned, 
the Dependent, and The Principles of 
Life Insurance. For a long time the con- 
ference has been at work on this question 
of life insurance. It seems the Negro 
companies almost totally disregard the 
principle of true insurance. They have 
used white mortality tables which they 
should not do, as the Negro death rate 
is higher, and no tables for Negroes 
have been compiled. This year an 
actuary of the New York Life gave a 
blackboard talk to some forty insurance 
men, representing twenty to twenty-five 
companies and half a million people. It 
was suggested that the insurance men of 
North Carolina and Virginia form an or- 
ganization for mutual education and pro- 
tection. 

The resolutions drawn to sum up the 
views of the conference showed the same 
spirit of common sense of putting the 
emphasis on essentials, of realizing that 
it is in the foundations of right living 
the Negro is at present so largely lack- 
ing that was so noticeable throughout 
the sessions. A few of the recommenda- 
tions were: More building and loan as- 
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sociations, legislation against so-cailed 
private banks, schools to be opened for 
domestic service, not only to prepare 
teachers, but also women to go into 
homes as efficient servants, less emphasis 
to be placed on building expensive 
churches and more on building homes, 
encourage the growing tendency to own 
homes and land and to buy farms, prompt 
hospital care for the sick, avoid mort- 
gages, prepare and circulate tracts con- 
taining the elements of business and com- 
mercial law, request the ministers to 
preach on home life, the duties of parents 
and children, and impress upon mothers 
the value of day nurseries when they 
must be absent from home. 

An important outcome of these gather- 
ings at Hampton are the resulting local 
conferences. In 1906-07 these were 
held in seventeen counties of Virginia. 
Considering education the most pressing 
present need they laid special stress on 
a longer school term and through their 
influence were able to extend the term in 


many of these counties a month and a 
half. 


Indiana’s New Laws on 
Charities 


Demarchus C. Brown 

Board of State Charities, Indiana 

The General Assembly of Indiana has 
fallen into the habit at every session of 
enacting many laws for charitable and 
correctional institutions. The session of 
1907 was not an exception to this ad- 
mirable habit. The Assembly did not 
neglect any of the unfortunates. It is 
manifest that this hopeful state of af- 
fairs is due to wise leadership in both 
Senate and House and among the citi- 
zens interested in these: great and per- 
plexing problems. It is the purpose here 
to give a brief outline of the new char- 
itable laws. Heretofore the township 
poor relief law authorized the expendi- 
ture of fifty dollars for the burial of 
any honorably discharged soldier or 
sailor. The amendment now permits 
the purchase of a burial place for these 
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men in the most accessible cemetery. All 
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counties, cities and towns are now re- — 


quired to supply free of charge diph- 
theria antitoxin to the poor. 
quirement is well guarded, however. 


The State Board of Health must supply | 


proper printed blanks upon which all 


material facts are to be stated and sworn © 


to. A careful record of these is kept 


and a penalty fixed if wrong use is made | 


of this intended benefaction. All the 


state charitable and correctional institu-_ 


| 
| 


tions are put under non-partisan man-_— 


agement. The boards of trustees con- 
sist of four members, not more than two 
of whom can be of the same political 


party. 


The only qualification to be > 


taken into consideration in making ap- 


pointments of all subordinates is fitness. _ 


Campaign assessments are made illegal. 
The charitable institutions are material- 
ly assisted by 


gets $60,000 for two new cottages; the 
Southern, $52,000 for two congregate 
dining rooms and a new laundry; the 
Soldiers’ Home secures $65,000 for hos- 
pital improvement; the School for Fee- 
ble-Minded Youth, $46,625 for farm 
land and an addition to the custodial cot- 
tage for girls; the new Southeastern 
Hospital for the Insane, $559,377 for 
buildings; the Village for Epileptics, 
$100,000 and the School for the Deaf, 
$367,277 for buildings. This is certain- 
ly a satisfactory record. Provision was 
made for a hospital for the treatment of 
tuberculosis. The commission is au- 
thorized to purchase 500 acres of land. 
The appropriation to start this work is 
$30,000. Three new charitable institu- 
tions are under way and have received 
ample help,—The Southeastern Hospital 
for the Insane, the Village for Epilep- 
tics and the School for the Deaf. The 
last mentioned is simply a transfer to 
a new location and buildings. These 
with the Tuberculosis Hospital make the 
new work that Indiana is undertaking. 
The whole state is profoundly concerned 
not merely financially, but socially and 
charitably in this progressive movement. 


specific appropriations. | 
The Eastern Hospital for the Insane | 
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The Relation of Intemper- 
ance to Poverty’ 


Cc. M. Hubbard 
General Secretary Associated Charities of Cincinnati 


Probably not less than twenty-five per cent 
of poverty is due to intemperance. The suf- 
fering which it causes as a result of shame, 
humiliation, abuse and successive stages of 
degradation is far greater than is indicated 
by a simple statement of percentages. 
The problem of intemperance is attacked 
through the individual and through state or 
social activity. Individual effort takes the 
forms of persuasion, coercion, education and 
religion. These are valuable but are alle- 
viatory only and are handicapped by the 
weakness of the will of the inebriate. 

The chief reliance for the solution of the 
temperance problem must be placed in state 
and social remedies. These are education, 
improved environment, restriction or pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic and compulsory 
medical treatment. The special value of 
these remedies, except the last named, is 
that they are preventive in their nature. 

A complete system of compulsory public 
education that will prevent the early em- 
ployment of children and establish a high 
moral and intellectual standard will do much 
to prevent debauchery in later life. General 
education should be supplemented by specific 
instruction regarding the effects of intoxi- 
eants. The environment of the working peo- 
ple should be improved. Improved tenement 
house conditions will do much to prevent 
that physical exhaustion which is a common 
cause of dissipation. Neighborhood recrea- 
tion centers will supplant the social life of 
the saloons. 

It will probably require a good many years 
to secure proper education and environment. 
In the meantime restrictive and prohibitory 
legislation should be employed as far as pos- 
sible. Unless such laws are enacted and en- 
forced, thousands of men will succumb to 
intemperance and the burden upon charity 
will continue to be heavy. 

One of the most helpful immediate steps 
would be the establishment by states and 
municipalities of sanatoria for the compul- 
sory treatment of inebriates. 

The experience of organized charities with 
needy families in their homes shows that but 
little can be accomplished in reforming in- 
ebriates. The individual attention neces- 
‘sary is far greater than their facilities can 
supply. The ultimate solution of the prob- 
lem, as stated above, must be found in state, 
municipal and social preventive measures. 


1Quoted from paper, National Conference of 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, Minneapolis, 1907. 
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The Parole System in 
Cleveland’ 


Harris R. Cooley 


Director of Public Service, Division of Charities 
and Correction, Cleveland, Ohio 


It has remained for Cleveland, Ohio, 
under Mayor Tom Johnson, to go farthest 
in the introduction of humanitarian methods 
in the treatment of that class of offenders 
represented by its jail population. During 
the first administration of Mayor Johnson 
eleven hundred and sixty men and women 
were pardoned and paroled. During the pre- 
vious administration only eighty-four were 
thus treated. This radical departure from 
the traditional method of course aroused the 
cry “jail deliveries.” In the six years of 
Mayor Johnson’s term of office over four 
thousand persons have been pardoned and 
paroled. In the eyes of the law these men 
and women are still prisoners during the 
life of their parole. They are required 1to 


report, as a rule, once a week. By a card 
system, a careful record is kept of their 
conduct and of their reports. If they are 


taken back to the house of correction by 
reason of having violated their parole, their 
stay is extended to about three times the 
original sentence. Three parole officers and 
one parole matron have been added to the 
police department to look after these cases, 
and special leniency is shown to first offend- 
ers. It is the theory in Cleveland that, for 
a man condemned to prison for the first time, 
there is a psychological moment in which 
practical help can be wisely given. To act 
too soon would belittle the wrongdoing, to 
wait too long would embitter and harden the 
individual into a criminal. 

Only fourteen per cent of the paroled men 
have been returned to the House of Correc- 
tion. According to the statistics, this is 
less than the percentage of returns of those 
who were released after working out their 
entire time in prison under the old regime. 
The plan has been found to work excep- 
tional good in the cases of men who neglect- 
ed or deserted their families. 

Under the state laws of Ohio, it is usual 
to impose both a fine and a jail sentence, 
making the two interchangeable; so it is 
possible for a man having money to pay his 
fine with an additional amount representing 
the days he was sentenced to jail; the man 
without money is precluded from this, and 
must serve his days plus an additional 
number of days, representing the amount of 
his fine; so that the system really amounts 
to imprisonment for debt. In Cleveland, 
they say that if for any reason a man should 
be kept in the workhouse thirty days, he 
should be kept there thirty days, whether 
he has five cents, five dollars, of five hundred 
thousand dollars. There is a growing 
sentiment in favor of moving penal in- 


1Quoted from paper, 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, 


Conference of 
1907. 


National 
Minneapolis, 
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stitutions to the country, where more of the 
prisoners can work in the fields under the 
open sky. 

The Cleveland House of Correction is be- 
ing transferred to a great tract of land of 
one thousand acres ten miles from the public 
square. It is to be known as the Correction 
Farm. Trusty’s lodges have been erected, 
and for over a year fifty to a hundred pris- 
oners have worked out on the farm, in quar- 
rying and crushing stone, in making roads, 
digging ditches, and in other work in the 
fields, orchards and gardens. In all, two 
thousand prisoners have served time on this 
Correction Farm, and there has been but 
very little trouble with escapes. A night 
school has been maintained in connection 
with the Cleveland plan, and the prisoners 
have been taught to read and write English; 
they have studied arithmetic and even high- 
er mathematics; they have been taught sign 
painting or anything which will help the 
men when they come out. 

Out of the fellowship of night school, and 
of the attempt at betterment of the institu- 
tion has grown the Brotherhood Home. Four 
hundred men have been aided by the help- 
ful influence of this home, and in seventeen 
months these have paid into the home for 
board and other expenses more than $10,500, 
which they have earned by honest work in 
the shops and factories of Cleveland. Be- 
sides most of them have good clothes, and 
some have bank accounts. 


Some Religious Aspects of 
the Social Problem 


Gaylord S. White 


Two books with such titles as Essays on 
the Social Gospelt and The Church and The 
Changing Order,? written by writers so well 
known in the field of religion, awaken ex- 
pectations of no ordinary interest; and the 
reader is not disappointed. Although writ- 
ten from different standpoints, and colored 
by the environment and traditions of their 
authors, they naturally invite comparison. 

The Social Gospel is a collection of ad- 
dresses delivered by Professors Harnack 
and Hermann at three Evangelical Social 
Congresses which met in Germany in 1894, 
1902 and 1908. Prof. Harnack contributes 
two papers, one on The Evangelical Social 
Mission in the Light of the History of the 
Church, and the other on The Moral and 
Social Significance of Modern Education, 
and Prof. Hermann one on The Moral 
Teachings of Jesus. The Church and the 
Changing Order coming from the hand of 
a single author, naturally possesses a unity 
which the other volume lacks. 

1Essays on the Social Gospel. By Adolph Harnack 
and Wilhelm Hermann; Translated by G. M. Craik and 
edited by Maurice A. Canney. Vol. XVIII in Crown 
Theological Library, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
1907. pp. 225. $1.50 

The Church and the Changing Order. By Shailer 
Mathews. The Macmillan Company, 1907. pp. 225. $1.50 


These books may be purchased at publisher’s price 
through the offices of CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS. 
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Both books agree that the gospel contains 
no programme for social and economic re- 
form; that the church is not to endorse any 
special social propaganda. This is the work 
of the individual Christian rather than the 
function of the church. As Harnack puts it, 
the social ideal of the gospel is summed up 
in saying “You are accountable to God for 
all the gifts you have received, and so for 
your possessions also; you are bound to use 
them in the service of your neighbor”; “firm 
resistance must be offered to all attempts to 
read into the gospel any other social ideal 
than this.” Prof. Mathews expresses the 
same thought in saying that the church is 
not to identify itself with any special re- 
form, adding: ‘Let the church cease to be 
a theological lectureship, and, without puz- 
zling men with strange theologies and 
stranger class sympathies, train them to 
express the ideals by the gospel in Chris- 
tian living, and under the guidance of God 
they will be able as individual citizens to 
devise wise means by which social institu- 
tions and economic conditions and political 
machinery shall so embody the Christian 
spirit as shall make a Christian society less 
a matter of rhetoric, and Christian living 
easier for all classes. The great dynamic 
of a society as it advances toward a real, a 
world-wide fraternity will be a public opin- 
ion surcharged with ideals of the gospel.” 

In the chapter on The Social Mission of 
the Church of To-day, the business of the 
church, in the presence of a situation pro- 
duced by great social and economic changes, 
by a quickened social conscience and by 
the growth of socialistic systems founded 
on a materialistic view of life, is declared 
by Prof. Harnack to be the proclamation of 
faith in the living God and in the life eter- 
nal; and it must not cease to teach that sin 
is the ruin of mankind and the root of all 
misery. This is matched by Prof. Mathew’s 
position as expressed in the chapters on The 
Church and the Gospel of Brotherhood, The 
Church and Social Discontent, The Church 
and the Social Movement and The Church 
and Materialism. His discussion of the 
church in these relations is peculiarly fair, 
sympathetic and candid. If he tells some 
plain and unpalatable truths, his wounds 
are the faithful wounds of a friend. It is 
time, he claims, that the idealist in the 
church should see a brother in the man who 
voices social discontent, and he holds that 
the church has much to learn from social- 
ism; indeed, he believes that the church 
lacks “the clear vision which enables so- 
cialism to see the moral aspects of to-day’s 
economic life.” 

Both books consider the moral and social 
significance of modern education and both 
agree that the task of the church is to 
spiritualize culture and provide for the de- 
velopment of the religious nature. Sound 
education, according to Harnack, must in- 
vigorate the moral consciousness, strength- 
en the inner harmony of personality, and 
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enrich the eternal significance of life; 
and Mathews affirms that the genuine aim 
of culture will not be reached until “cul- 
ture is seen to be incomplete without re- 
ligion and until the time comes when a man 
will not be considered educated who has 
no sympathies with right and God.” 

The contribution of Prof. Herrmann on 
The Moral Teachings of Jesus is stimulat- 
ing, even if to many readers it will appear 
somewhat unsatisfactory. He takes the 
ground that our attitude toward the world 
cannot be that of Jesus; even the purpose 
to will that it should be so is stifled in the 
air that we breathe to-day.” While Herr- 
mann makes much of the distinction be- 
tween Jesus and his mode of life, and calls 
attention to the unpractical directions of 
the Sermon on the Mount and the doctrine 
of detachment from earthly ties, he does 
so in order to point out that this does make 
true union with him impossible. He holds 
that Jesus was expecting the speedy con- 
summation of the age, and had, therefore, 
no place in his thinking for concern about 
the future of human society. But in spite 
of Jesus’ peculiar world-view, in spite of 
his eschatology, both so different from mod- 
ern views and separating him so widely 
from the men of to-day, Prof. Herrmann 
declares that union with Jesus can still be 
attained through insight into his moral con- 
ceptions. “The mind that is alive to Jesus, 
and what he requires of us, is rooted and 
grounded in the knowledge that one thing 
alone is good—a will intent upon the fel- 
lowship of self-conscious beings,—in other 
words, love.” It is sometimes a little diffi- 
cult to follow the reasoning by which the 
author reaches his conclusions, but with the 
conclusion itself there can be no dispute. 
And here again, we find agreement in the 
positions which the two books finally reach, 
different in method and point of view as 
they are. While Prof. Herrmann discards 
the eschatology of Jesus, to Prof. Mathews 
it is its eschatological message that gives 
the gospel its grip on human life. He ad- 
mits that no man whose theology is under 
the dominance of scientific concepts can as- 
- gent to a literal interpretation of the new 
testament eschatology; but he believes that 
there is reasonableness and power at the 
heart of the Jewish apocalyptic hope which 
a proper interpretation can reveal. The 
gospel that must be preached, according to 
Mathews, is the gospel of immortality and 
“eschatology is one phase of a developing 
doctrine of immortality.” Prof. Mathews’ 
discussion in chapter III of the historical 
character of the gospel and the way in 
_ which this gospel can be preached in a Ssci- 
entific age, is full of interest and must com- 
mend itself for its candor even to those 
whom it does not convince. While stand- 
ing himself on the faith of the historical 
resurrection of Jesus, Prof. Mathews would 
not exclude from the preaching of the gos- 
pel, the man who reaches his conviction of 
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the fact of the risen Christ “by the way of 
Christian experience rather than by the 
way of historical criticism.” After all, the 
important thing is to see “in the historical 
Jesus an actual faith-compelling revelation 
of a God who saves from sin and death 
those who trust themselves to him as Jesus 
trusted himself to him.” 

. Speaking generally, it may be said that 
The Church and the Changing Order is the 
more timely and the more suggestive of the 
two books for those who are concerned to 
have the power of religious faith and as- 
Piration brought to bear on the social prob- 
lem of the present day. It is a book that 
every clergyman will do well to read, al- 
though it is very far from being a mere 
technical treatise. Those who share Prof. 
Mathews’ views will find encouragement; 
those who are groping for a better way will 
find guidance and inspiration; and it is to 
be hoped that those to whom the positions 
taken and the views expressed will seem in 
many respects to concede too much, will be 
shocked into some realization of the actual 
crisis which the church is facing to-day. 
While lacking somewhat the timely inter- 
est of Prof. Mathews’ book, and less adapt- 
ed to conditions in this country, The Social 
Gospel is an important contribution to the 
rapidly growing literature concerning the 
religious aspects of the social problem. Of 
unusual interest and value is Prof. Har- 
nack’s Historical Retrospect in which with 
his peculiar qualifications for the task, he 
sketches in striking outline the develop- 
ment of the social influence of the church. 
Prof. Herrmann’s discussion of the Moral 
Teachings of Jesus also gives notable value 
to the volume. 


The Spirit of the American 
Government: True and 


False Democracy 
Elizabeth Riedell 


Here are two books! dealing virtually 
with the same subject—American democracy. 
The radical difference lies in their methods 
of approach. The one is an analysis, the 
other a diagnosis. Professor Smith’s com- 
prehensive work is essentially historical in 
its point of view, while President Butler’s 
little book is a contemporary review of the 
situation as a whole. 

Professor Smith defines it as his pur- 
pose “to trace the influence of our constitu- 
tional system upon the political conditions 
which exist in this country to-day.” This 
he does, and, in addition, indicates briefly 
the extent to which our constitutional sys- 
tem has, in turn, been qualified by our po- 

i1The Spirit of American Government, J. Allen 
Smith, MacMillan Co., pp. 409, $1.25. True and False 
Democracy, Nicholas Murray Butler, MacMillan Co., 
pp. 111, $1.00. These books may be purchased at pub- 
lishers’ price through the offices of CHARTIIES AND 
THE COMMONS. 
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litical ideas. His historical analysis of the 
various steps in the development of our 
government shows it to have been a gradual 
growth. The English government of which 
our own is a modification, started as an 
absolute monarchy and reached its present 
degree of freedom through the introduction 
of the system of checks and balances. . The 
colonial government of the Revolutionary 
period was a reaction from the English 
policy, and authority was lodged chiefly in 


one body, viz: the people, as represented by > 


the legislature. The Federal government, 
however, Professor Smith holds, was again 
reactionary, its policy as indicated by the 
constitution, being subversive of true de- 
mocracy. 

This interpretation of the constitution, 
though not general, is sustained by certain 
undemocratic ideas embodied in that docu- 
ment. In connection with the amendment 
feature it is pointed out that a bona fide 
democratic government will be so _ estab- 
lished that it can be changed as the will 
of the people may indicate. The fact that 
our constitution is made unusually difficult 
of amendment argues that the framers wish- 
ed to keep the governmental powers in the 
hands of the minority. This conclusion is 
strengthened by the extraordinary powers 
vested in the Supreme Court. “No part of 
our constitution,’ says Professor Smith, 
“has received less adverse criticism than 
that which relates to the powers and tenure 
of the judiciary.” He outlines Hamilton’s 
defense of the Federal judiciary, and at- 
tempts a refutation of it, which he fails to 
make convincing. He does, however, point 
out clearly numerous abuses attendant on 
the almost unlimited power wielded by this 
branch of government. But the fundamental 
evil of the constitution is its peculiar ap- 
plication of the theory of checks and bal- 
ances. In England that theory developed 
as a limitation on the power of a tyrannical 
minority—-The king and nobles. In the 
United States, on the contrary, the direc- 
tion of limitation has been chiefly against 
the majority. Evidence of this is found 
in the restraint exercised over Congress 
by the president and the federal judiciary, 
and the limitation of state rights by both 
the legislative and judicial branches of the 
national government. 

The same opposition to thorough going 
democracy which characterized the federal 
government was felt in the early develop- 
ment of state and municipal governments, 
particularly in the former. Yet it is in the 
state and the city that we find the most 
promising indications of popular govern- 
ment. Here such reforms as the recall 
system, the direct primary, and the initia- 
tive and referendum, have been tried. That 
the cry for democracy is becoming louder, 
is proved by the increasing frequency of 
such reform movements, and it is to these 
subordinate branches of the government— 
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the state and the municipality—that democ- 
racy must look for its first victories. 

President Butler’s bodk contains three 
papers, originally addresses, dealing with 
democracy and its relation to education. 
He begins by asking: “What is democracy?” 
This question he answers in Mazzini’s 
words, “the progress of all through all under 
the leadership of the best and wisest.” There 
is, however, President Butler tells us, a false 
ideal of democracy, which obtains with a 
certain class of people to-day,—the ideal of 
a democracy grounded on economic equality. 
This democracy is neither natural nor just. 
The equality which we need, and toward 
which our efforts should be directed is not 
economic equality, but equality of opportu- 
nity. This implies an effective method for 
the expression of public opinion by legis- 
lation. Such expression is the best prevent- 
ive of mob violence, and is, in effect, “the 
progress of all through all.” But even such 
a democracy, to be successful, must have 
what President Butler calls its “élite,” nor 
is an Clite in a democracy an anomaly or a 
source of hostility to democratic ideals, 
if it be made up of individuals whose quali- 
fications are neither wealth nor family con- 
nection, but fitness and efficiency. These, 
he holds, are Mazzini’s “wisest and best.” 

This, briefly, is the ideal. It is no Utopian 
scheme of government but an entirely 
achievable condition. The open sesame is, 
obviously, education—that education which 
aims not only to instruct along literary and 
scientific lines, but to fit men for political 
life by teaching them the duties of citizen- 
ship. When this kind of education shall 
become, in the right sense of the word, 
popular, it can no longer be made a re- 
proach to us that the field of politics is 
left clear for the boss, with his following 
of grafters because the most intelligent 
citizens fail to realize their responsibility 
as individuals. 

To read either one of these books is to 
get an individual point of view of our- 
selves and our government; to read both 
is first to realize anew the shortcomings 
of what we like to call our American democ- 
racy, and to see the long road which stretch- 
es between us and our political ideals,—and 
then to rejoice that the outlook for the 
future is a promising one, and that it is 
given to us of the present day to do much 
toward the fulfillment of that promise. 


Women’s Work and Wages 


Elizabeth B. Butler 


More than one law-making body is at pres- 
ent concerned with the means for obtaining 
information as to the anomalous position of 
women. Whether our meditation on the sub- 
ject leads us to attempt to hark back to past 
conditions, or to arrest, so far as we can, 
the death of things outworn, or to give our 
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determined assistance to the furtherance of 
growth in this phase of human relations 
also, we alike must feel, before we have any 
right to hold conclusions ourselves, much less 
to submit them to others, the necessity for 
full and accurate information. 

This valuable book’ on the conditions of 
women’s work in the city of Birmingham, 
England, is a timely illustration of what 
may be done in this field. In the words of 
S. P. Breckinridge’s introduction: “There is 
so great a paucity of accurate information 
concerning the employment of women, and 
such material as is available is of so hete- 
rogeneous a character, that any body of facts 
carefully ascertained and organized in a sci- 
entific manner has very great value, since it 
creates the possibility of substituting well- 
grounded conclusions for convictions resting 
on a priori reasoning, biological analogy, and 
limited personal experience.” 

The writers have made an intensive study 
of the conditions obtaining in one English 
city, endeavoring to give a complete survey 
of the trades employing women, to ascertain 
the re-action of present social and industrial 
conditions upon the workers, and to indicate 
upon what lines they think reform may best 
advance. The three main sections of the 
book are devoted to women’s work, women 
workers, and improvements — present and 
possible. They deal with the English legisla- 
tion relating to women’s work in a brief 
resumé, with the general conditions of work 
very fully, with wages, and with outwork. 
There is discussion of the budgets of work- 
ing women, of their social life in connection 
with the factory, of their relation to the 
home, of girls’ clubs and classes, of women’s 
trade unions, and of suggested action on the 
wages question. The appendices give partic- 
ularly valuable tables of trades and weekly 
wages of women workers, of the age at mar- 
riage, and of measurements of girls after 
athletic training. No important phases of 
the subject are left untouched. The book in 
treatment is detailed, systematic, and sym- 
pathetic, with a due sense of perspective; and 
with the exception of certain elements of the 
social life in the factories, is applicable to 
American, exactly as well as to English, con- 
ditions. 

Valuable as all the work is, the most orig- 
inal part of it is the discussion of women’s 
wages and the suggested lines of reform. 
There have been heretofore among social 
workers and others, strong impressions as to 
the inadequacy of women’s wages; there 
have been attempts at various palliative meas- 
ures, wise and unwise; cheap lodging-houses, 
where women with low wages can live; clubs 


1Women’s Work and Wages: Edward Cadbury, M. 
Cecile Matheson and George Shann, M.A 
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and classes to divert the minds of women 
with low wages and to counteract their ten- 
dency to accept such support as makes life 
on a low wage possible. In this book, we 
have a comprehensive inquiry into the actual 
state of things, and a conclusion reached by 
the authors as to the course of action neces- 
sary. The point is made that “while in cer- 
tain cases it is better pay for better work, 
generally the fact is that women are in cer- 
tain branches of the trade in which men do 
not compete,” and that “whenever women 
replaced men, the former always received a 
much lower wage.... not proportionate 
to the skill or intelligence required by the 
work, but approximated to a certain fixed 
level—about 10s to 12s per week, approxi- 
mately from one-third to one-half the wages 
of a man.” The reasons for this are found 
to lie in the facts that women as a rule lack 
general ability and industrial experience, and 
that “if driven to it, they will accept a lower 
standard of living, not because their stand- 
ard is lower,” but because through past train- 
ing, they lack independence and the power of 
self-protection, and because they are subsi- 
dized by family or others, “this subsidizing 
being itself a cause and effect of low wages.” 

The attitude of the authors toward employ: 
ed and employing classes alike is sane and 
impartial. They are wise enough to recog- 
nize the truth, old as the industrial group- 
ing together of individuals, but so frequently 
disregarded by the producers of goods, that 
the wealth of a community lies not in the 
commercial value of its exports, but in the 
strength and happiness of its component 
units. “A national minimum wage,” they 
say, “is merely a logical extension of the 
principle of providing a national minimum of 
hours and of sanitation”; and further, “we 
do not think that the institution of a national 
minimum would necessarily mean that we 
should ‘throw the problem out of the indus- 
trial world into the world of poor law and 
(ihe Ayer & one The problem is already one 
of poor law and charity..... The difficul- 
ties in the way of giving a national minimum 
are great, but the economic loss, the waste 
and degradation of life and character going 
on at the present time are also great, and 
we are already paying a price, no less heavy 
because hidden and little realized by the 
mass of the community.” Whatever our con- 
clusion as to the utility of wages boards, al- 
though in some of the daring countries over 
sea we hear of their effective establishment, 
we must at least be grateful, not less than 
for the thorough study of Birmingham con- 
ditions, for this timely discussion of a 
measure which at any rate seems more near- 
ly justice than some of the means by which 
to-day we seek to undo harm already done. 


The Trend of Things 


In the August 10 issue of The Outlook 
President Eliot of Harvard comments on the 
proposal recently made to the Boston School 
Committee, that grammar schools be placed 
on the edge of the city parks and that the 
children be carried to and from their homes 
at the city’s expense. The plan as proposed 


by J. Randolph Coolidge, also provides that - 


the schools supervise the children’s play 
and study periods, so that on school days the 
children shall no longer play in the streets 
or study at home. President Eliot says: 
“This proposal is certainly very attractive to 
the humanitarian, the sanitarian, and the 
economist; for it would give the children of 
the slums a far better chance for a healthy 
and happy childhood, and for future service- 
ableness at adult age. The general plan 
would have to be adapted in its details to 
each locality which should determine to try 
it; for the transportation problem would be 
different in different cities, and the cost of 
adequate supervision would vary in different 
localities. The amount of money to be saved 
on the difference of cost between school-house 
sites in the congested districts and sites near 
* the parks would also vary widely in differ- 
ent localities. It is an advantage of the plan 
that it can be tried with one school-house at 
a time. That the method is strictly analo- 
gous to the methods already adopted by well- 
to-do people for the benefit of their children 
should additionally commend it to the dem- 
ocracy for trial. 
* * * 

The Sociological Department of the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Company has just is- 
sued a very attractive illustrated booklet, 
describing the work of the department dur- 
ing the year. The following sentences are 
taken from the report of the general mana- 
ger, R. W. Corwin: 

“Progress has been made in the child labor 
situation. Without reflection, this would 
seem an easy matter to handle. The general 
public feel that all that is necessary is that 
the company issue an order to employ no 
boy under sixteen years of age. Superin- 
tendent J. B. McKennan of the steel works 
has issued such an order, but that does not 
solve the problem; the family without means 
of support except the small boy—the father 
who prefers to have his son beside him dur- 
ing school vacations rather than on the 
street or in the saloon—the parent or guard- 
ian who falsely testifies to the boy’s age— 
and the politician who yields to parental im- 
portunity are to be reckoned with in this 
problem. It is a pleasure to state, however, 
that conditions are rapidly improving and 
we are glad to acknowledge the assistance 
of the juvenile court and the school depart- 
ment in aiding our superintendents in this 
best of all welfare work—the entire elimin- 
ation of child labor at the steel works and 
mines, 

“Your attention is especially called to the 
sanitary conveniences at Sunrise, Wyo., 
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where improved wash and dry houses have 
been erected for the comfort and couveni- 
ence of the men; to the new non-alcoholic club 
house at Calcite; to the school building at 
Rouse, which has been supplied with electric 
lights and stage scenery, making the build- 
ing much better adapted for socials, lectures, 
and entertainments; to the Old Hospital, 
which has been greatly improved and al- 
tered. The rooming capacity has been in- 
creased and its usefulness as a social center 
much enhanced. 

The Penny Saving Department has been a 
decided success; much*money has been saved 
by the school children and the habit of econ- 
omy strengthened. The phonograph and ste- 
reopticon have been freely used in the work 
this year, serving to drive dull care away and 
to afford much pleasure and instruction as 
well. Improvements that have been made and 
are anticipated, depend for their success 
largely upon local co-operation and enthusi- 
asm. The local leaders and officials in any 
camp can influence social conditions for good 
or bad as they desire, hence, the necessity 
of cordial co-operation of all company officials 
as well as employes in the work of this de- 
partment. If all unite in an uplift move- 
ment, welfare work is simple, but if indif- 
ference—or worse—no desire to improve 
exists, then social betterment is not only dis- 
couraging but impossible. People who help 
themselves will always be helped. This can- 
not be too strongly impressed upon any 
community. : 

* * *% 

Clinton Rogers Woodruff in the Independ- 
ent for August 15, tells how the North End 
Improvement Society of Tacoma, Wash., is 
helping the city to get rid of the billboards. 
The society has made a list of boards in its 
district and it writes to each advertiser 
using them, asking him to abstain, as the 
boards are objectionable. If the first let- 
ter does not bring results a second and 
stronger letter is sent, and this is followed 
up until something happens. As a result 
of these methods the billboard people have 
stopped extending their available space and 
the tax on boards in Tacoma has been 
doubled. 

* * * 

In the August number of the American 
Magazine, appears the last installment of 
Ray Stannard Baker’s Following the Color 
Line. Commenting on the reasons for the 
flow of country Negroes cityward, Mr. Baker 
says: “I made inquiries as to why the Ne- 
groes wanted to leave the farms and go to 
the cities. The answer I got from all sorts 
of sources was first, the lack of schooling in 
the country and second, the lack of protec- 
tion. And I heard also many stories of ill- 
treatment of many sorts, the distrust of the 
tenant of the landlord in keeping his ac- 
counts—all of which dimly recognized tends 
to make many Negroes escape the country, 
if they can. Indeed it is growing harder 
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and harder on the great plantation, especial- 
ly where the management is by overseers, 
to keep a sufficient labor supply. In some 
places the white landlords have begun to 
break up their plantations, selling small 
farms to ambitious Negroes—a significant 
sign, indeed, of the passing of the feudal 
system.” 

The publishers of the American Magazine 
announce that in the next series of articles, 
which will begin publication in the late fall, 
Mr. Baker will treat of the northern Negro 
and his place in the life of northern commu- 
nities. 

* * * 

The second part of volume I of the Outlook 
for the Blind recently issued in Boston, con- 
tains several very interesting articles. The 
reprint from the report of the New York 
Commission for the Blind relating to the pre- 
vention of blindness is noteworthy as show- 
ing that one-fifth to one-third of all blindness 
is due to preventable causes. The article 
and photographs on athletic sports among 
the blind suggest a change in the “general 
public’s” opinion of the supposedly inert 
blind. The magazine contains a wealth of 
general information in the special field of 
blindness and its treatment, and is a credit 
to its editor, C. F. F. Campbell, who is ren- 
dering laymen a distinct service by present- 
ing in a very readable form information not 
otherwise easily obtainable. 

* * * 

The National Civil Service Reform League 
has issued two reports of its special commit- 
tees on superannuation in the civil service 
and on higher municipal appointive offices 
and the merit system. As to superannua- 
tion the committee finds that employes in the 
civil service of the United States are re- 
tained no longer than in the service of the 
great railroads and that only a little over 
one per cent of those employed in executive 
civil service throughout the country are 
over seventy years of age and the number 
is not increasing. This latter fact is attrib- 
uted to the civil service regulations and it 
is asserted that the entire service is changed, 
on an average, once in every twelve years. 
Inasmuch as those over seventy years of 
age now in the service do three-fourths of 
the maximum quantity of work done by an 
equal number of thoroughly efficient em- 
ployes, the government loses by continuing 
to employ them only $1,200,000 a year, while 
a civil pension list for the classified service 
alone would cost $19,000,000 a year. The 
committee is opposed to any pension system 
involving the government, but recommends 
that, if any enforced provision for superan- 
nuation is deemed advisable, it take the Aus- 
tralian form of a deferred annuity policy, 
which candidates for office shall be required 
’ to take out in some insurance company be- 
fore final appointment. As this will not 
affect those now in the service the commit- 
tee recommends that a careful record be kept 
of the work done by aged employes and that 
they be paid in proportion. The report of 
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the committee on higher municipal offices 
and the merit system is only preliminary, 
but is on the whole favorable to placing 
those positions in the classified service. The 
committee realizes that examinations for 
such positions must be of a different char- 
acter from those ordinarily used in the class- 
ified service and that they should largely con- 
sist of an inquiry into the education, train- 
ing, and experience of the candidates. The 
report of the National Civil Service Commis- 
sion is quoted to show that able men would 
apply for such examination. The splendid 
civil service machine of Paris is believed 
to show that such a service would be success- 
ful here. This service includes engineers, 
architects, doctors, and all the highest ad- 
ministrative officers save the prefect who is 
practically the mayor. The committee be- 
lieves that, if this plan proves practical for 
American cities, it would produce a body of 
experts in the various municipal depart- 
ments and greater unity of purpose in munic- 
ipal activities. 
* * * 

According to statistics recently published 
with regard to primary education in the Bra- 
zilian state of Minas Geraes by Dr. Carvalho 
Britto, secretary of the interior, it appears 
that this year the number of matriculations 
in the schools has doubled and is now about 
100,000, whereas in previous years it has 
never touched 50,000. This great increase is 
said by the Brazilian Review to be due to 
the prudent laws which reformed educa- 
tion in the state and adopted methods gen- 
erally in vogue in other countries. 

cS * * 


A selected bibliography on industrial 
education has been issued by Professor 
Charles R. Richards, secretary of the 
National Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education and copies may be ob- 
tained by addressing him care Teacher’s 
College, New York. The material selected 
relates mainly to the problem in the United 
States, but a number of titles of special 
value upon the organization of industrial 
education in European countries are in- 
cluded. The bibliography includes not only 
books and public reports, but articles, ad- 
dresses and proceedings of societies. The 
editor solicits titles that may add to the 
value of a subsequent edition. The divi- 
sions of the general subject index will be 
of interest to those whose interests lie in 
this field. It includes: Apprenticeship sys- 
tem, industrial education in Europe of 
girls, public schools in relation to indus- 


trial education, social aspects, technical 
education for industrial workers, trade 
schools (arguments for, organization and 


statistics), and studies of the general prob- 


lem. 
x * * 


The price of May Pole Possibilities, re- 
viewed in Cuaritms AND THE Commons of 
August 3, is $1.25, not $1.50, as stated in that 
issue. The book is published by the Ameri- 
can Gymnasia Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Personal Notes 


Robert Bruére has been appointed general 
agent of the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor of New York city in 
place of William H. Allen, who resigned to 
become secretary of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research. Mr. Bruére is thirty-one years of 
age. During 1906 and up to the present, he 
has been a student of social conditions in 
New York city, has conducted the 
tional work in the West Side Y. M. C. A, 
and has contributed to the Outlook The Crea- 
tive American Series. Mr. Bruére was as- 
sociate professor of English in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; taugth in the public schools, 
and was connected with the _ editorial 
staff of Rand & McNally. He took graduate 
work at Harvard and studied in Germany. 
He is an elder brother of Henry Bruére who 
has been Director of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research during its recent brilliant and ef- 
fective co-operation with Mayor McClellan’s 
administration in the exposure of bad con- 
ditions in the office of the President of Man- 
hattan Borough. 


Arthur W. Towne of Syracuse, N. Y., sec- 
retary of the Syracuse Associated Charities, 
has been chosen secretary of the new State 
Probation Commission. He will enter upon 
his duties September 1. Mr. Towne has been 
active in organized charity work in Syra- 
cuse for several years. For four years he 
was superintendent of the Boys’ Club and for 
three years secretary of the Associated Char- 
jties. He is chairman of the Committee on 
Reports from Counties and Cities of the State 
Conference. He is a graduate of Amherst 
College and Harvard University. 


Mr. Louis J. Cohen, recently assistant 
superintendent, Hebrew Sheltering Guardian 
Society, has been appointed superintendent 
of the Chicago Home for Jewish Friendless. 
Mr. Cohen has been with the Hebrew Shelter- 
ing Guardian Society for seven years, as su- 
perintendent, chief supervisor of the boys’ 
department and then as assistant superin- 
tendent. 


Miss Rosetta Stone has been appointed the 
new superintendent of the Young Women’s 
Hebrew Association of New York city, whose 
new dormitories for working girls, have just 
opened. The dormitories are a memorial 
and known as the Cecilia Borg dormitories. 
Miss Stone was formerly the agent of the 
New York section of the Council of Jewish 
Women and as such made weekly visits to 
Bedford Reformatory for Women and the 
House of Refuge for Girls. She made the 
original investigation which led the council 
to establish probation work as one of its 
activities, and in that way was the stim- 
ulus for the founding of the Lakeview Home. 
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Delinquent and Dependent Children, 
France.—Although France has not yet es- 
tablished children’s courts four magistrates 
have been appointed in Paris for minor de- 
linquents who are given special audience 
on Mondays in the chambre correctionelle. 
Similar appointments have been made in 
other large cities. Minors have been separ- 
ated from adult misdemeanants by definite 
law. Of the 1,000 to 2,000 children arrested 
annually only 200 to 800 are detained in 
prison. The others are returned to their 
parents pending the trial or entrusted to the 
assistance publique, or to especially appoint- 
ed officers. Since 1892 the children who 
ought not be returned to their homes are 
sheltered in a temporary home built by the 
assistance publique, under the care of espec- 
ially appointed officers. The latter must sub- 
mit detailed reports of the cases to the mag- 
istrate. Some of the children are returned 
to their home and the parents are requested 
to co-operate during the probation period. 
Since 1904 four probation officers have been 
employed to visit weekly in the home and 
school. They are required to make a de- 
tailed report to the magistrate. Others are 
kept for a longer period in the care of the 
assistance publique. The magistrate’s duties 
continue even after the return of the delin- 
quent. Since 1904 four probation officers 
have made weekly or fortnightly visits in 
the home and school. They are required to 
submit detailed reports of every case to the 
magistrates. The latter may reincarcerate. 
He has the right of pronouncing for or 
against correctional punishment. Even in 
this case the delinquent is still under pro- 
bation. He is placed under correctional sur- 
veillance, the sentence is postponed for a 
later time and the report of the case is sub- 
mitted to the correctional tribunal by one of 
its members. 

_On one Sunday of each month the proba- 
tioners are brought by the probation officers 
to the court. The magistrates interview 
each child personally. Frequently favors 
are asked by the children and clothing, 
books, etc., are given them. The results of 
this visit also are described in a separate re- 
port. From Feb. 1906-07, ninety-eight boys 
were on probation. In sixty-nine cases good 
results were obtained. The probation of 
girls was attempted only in fourteen cases. 


Juvenile Reform, Italy—In 1901 the total 
number of minors in Italy in reformatories 
was 2,000. The total expenditure for char- 
ities was 27,766,238 francs ($5,555,247.60), of 
which two and a half million francs ($500,- 
000) was given by the state, the rest by the 
provinces, etc. There are now one hundred 
and thirty-two public and seventy-seven pri- 
vate institutions for abandoned children 
with a population of over 18,000. 
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Care of the Insane—Denmark with its pop- 
ulation of almost two and a half million has 
five state insane asylums and seven parish 
asylums. Besides this the Copenhagen Mu- 
nicipal Hospital has a _psychiatrical clinic. 
There are no private insane asylums. The 
public hospitals have first and second class 
boarding hospitals annexed for the private 
care of patients at a moderate price. The 
Danish treatment of the insane is extremely 
humane. All mechanical restraints have 
been abandoned. Segregation in cells (ex- 
cept in the case of the Copenhagen Municipal 
Hospital), is still practiced because of lack 
of accommodation and insufficient number of 
assistants. The officers and staff are recruits 
from all classes. No entrance examination 
is required. Ordinarily men are at the head 
of the male department and women preside 
over the female wards. The introduction 
of women nurses in the male wards has 
brought about a decided change in the com- 
fort and artistic appearance of the wards. 
The greater number of the insane are given 
agricultural and garden work. Industries 
are taught. The more helpless saw wood 
and make carpets. Sloyd is taught, gym- 
nastic work is given and the inmates play 
tennis and skittle. Chorus and dramatic 
work is taught. Denmark has as yet not 
made independent provision for the segre- 
gation of the criminal insane or for alcoholic 
cases. Idiots and epileptics receive separ- 
ate and advanced care. 


Vagrancy.—Parisian beggars have a news- 
paper devoted exclusively to their own in- 
terests. Its columns both provide for and 
advertise situations for beggars. 


Italy.—The “Ignoranti Club” has just been 
organized at Monselice, Italy, for the sup- 
pression of vagrancy. Its object is to secure 
a large number of members who will pledge 
themselves not to give alms at the door or 
on the street. These sums should be sent 
instead to the offices of the club, which will 
distribute the money to needy cases after 
investigation. 


Congresses. — The Second International 
Congress of Milk Inspection and the Protec- 
tion of Infants will be held in Brussels 12-16 
September, 1907. It will consider milk in- 
spection in its relation to the fight against 
tuberculosis; a critical study of the legisla- 
tion in different countries on the production 
and sale of milk. It will also consider the 
different methods employed in combatting 
infant mortality in the different countries. 


General Notes—The Italian Union of 
Workingmen has established a labor and in- 
formation bureau at Essen, Westphalia, for 
‘the benefit of the Italian immigrant, to help 
him in his new environment and offer him 
legal assistance in his conflicts with the pa- 
drone. The bureau has secured the recog- 
nition and co-operation of the German au- 
thorities. 
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Jewish Home for Consumptives, Baltimore. 
—A site has been selected and purchased at 
Reisterstown, Md., for the Jewish Home for 
Consumptives of Baltimore. Seventy acres 
have been acquired with two barns, stables 
and two cottages. The land is situated on 
the Westminster pike less than three miles 
from the town, and commands a fine view of 
the surrounding country. The building 
committee consisting of Messrs. Albert Bra- 
zer, Eli Frank and Louis H. Levin, together 
with their architect, recently completed an 
inspection of various consumptive sanatoria 
with a view of gathering information for 
their proposed new buildings. 


Child Labor Conference—Governor Pater- 
son issued a call on August 9 for a confer- 
ence of textile manufacturers and labor rep- 
resentatives in all the southern states, to be 
held in Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 14, to consider 
the question of child labor and female labor 
in shops and factories, with a view to adopt- 
ing uniform laws that will be agreeable and 
just to the respective parties’ interests. 


Cleveland Charities Directory.—The Asso- 
ciated Charities of Cleveland, O., is preparing 
a directory of the charitable organizations of 
that city. The directory will probably be 
ready by October. It is in charge of the fol- 
lowing committee: Mrs. Charles W. Wason, 
chairman; Munson A. Havens, Howard B. 
Woolston and J. F. Jackson, secretary. 


Jewish Federation in East Baltimore.— 
The Jewish charitable organizations of East 
Baltimore have consolidated into one asso- 
ciation known as the United Hebrew Socie- 
ties of East Baltimore. The societies affected 
by the consolidation are the Hebrew Friend- 
ly Inn and Aged Home, the Hebrew Free 
School, the Hebrew Children’s Sheltering 
and’ Protective Association, the Hebrew Free 
Loan Association and the Hebrew Immigrant 
Aid Society. 


Kate Cassatt McKnight.—Kate Cassatt Mc- 
Knight, a prominent social worker and club 
woman of Pittsburg, died on August 16, in 
the Danville Sanitarium, Danville, N. Y. 
She was a founder of the Civic Club and the 
Twentieth Century Club and was particular- 
ly active in working for reform in the City 
Council in Pittsburg and the Legislature in 
Harrisburg. 


An English Boys’ Encampment.—The Jew- 
ish Lads’ Brigade composed of organizations 
both in London and the provincial cities 
have been holding a successful joint encamp- 
ment at the sand-hills in Deal, during the 
latter part of July. About one thousand 
members were under canvas under the com- 
mand of Col. Sir Frederick Nathan. Wight 
hundred of the boys came from London and 
a majority of the others from Manchester, 
Major HE. C. Q. Henriques being in charge 
of the Manchester division. A regular mil- 
itary regime was maintained such as would 
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be found in any camp of instruction of a reg- 
ular army. At the end of the encampment 
a sham battle was held in which the division 
representing the foreign invaders vanquished 
the home forces. Nearly all of the pro- 
vincial towns of England as well as the large 
cities of Scotland and Ireland were repre- 
sented in the encampment. 


Inspecting German Prisons—A cablegram 
from Berlin states that the foreign office, up- 
on request of the American embassy, has ob- 


tained permission for Dr. Samuel J. Barrows | 


of New York, president of the International 
Prison Congress, to visit the prisons of Ger- 
many. 


Social Economy at Jamestown.—Persons 
interested in the social and civic exhibits at 
the Jamestown Exposition may obtain nec- 
essary information from E. G. Routzahn in 
the Social Economy building. Mr. Routzahn 
is director of the American Tuberculosis 
Exhibition at Jamestown, conducted under 
the auspices of the National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 


Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid.— 
The Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid 
Society has taken title to several thousand 
acres of land in the southern part of New 
Jersey, which it purposes to divide into 
farms which will be alloted to Jewish fam- 
ilies who desire to follow agriculture. The 
society is prepared to spend a considerable 
amount in preparing the farms for occu- 
pancy and to this end it is now preparing to 
erect a number of buildings, a six-room 
house, a barn and a chicken house being al- 
lotted to each farm. Part of the land is lo- 
cated near Millville, part near Pittsgrove, 
and the remainder in the neighborhood of 
Pittsgrove. The farms will be sold to colon- 
ists on small payments, which can be paid 
off annually. 


Jewish Seaside Home, Philadelphia.——The 
Jewish Seaside Home for Invalids of Phil- 
adelphia was opened for the season on June 
20th, after a thorough renovation and with 
considerably increased facilities, particularly 
in the children’s ward. Mrs. Morris Rosen- 
baum of No. 171 States avenue, Atlantic City, 
is chairman of the executive committee. 


Jewish Immigration to the South.—The 
first practical results of the plan to divert 
Je .ish immigration to the South were real- 
ized on June 28th, when the steamship Castle 
of the North German Lloyd line landed fifty- 
four immigrants at the port of Galveston. 


From the Jewish Colonization Association. 
—Dr. Sonnenfeld of Paris, France, secre- 
tary of the Jewish Colonization Association, 
expects to visit America within the next few 
months. He will go to Canada first, after 
which he will investigate conditions on this 
side of the border. 


Immigrant Society, Iowa.—Some three 
months ago an immigration society was or- 
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ganized in Davenport, Iowa, to look after 
Jewish immigrants and by co-operating with 
similar organizations both here and abroad 
to assist in the work of properly distributing 
the Jewish people who come to this country. 
The Davenport society agrees to receive one 
family and two single men every sixty days 
and to help the people whom they receive 
either to secure work or to establish them- 
selves in business. 


Employment Exchange. 


Address all communications to Miss Helen M. Kelsey, 
Editor Employment Exchange of CHARITIES AND THE 
COMMONS, Room 535, 156 Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose 
postage if a reply is desired. 


SUNDAY School worker, a woman of experience 
A and special training in modern methods, wishes en- 


gagement forthe winter. Best references. (d731) 


desires a position in research work for indi- 
Would lecture in a train- 
(€782) 


Vice G MAN with special training in church work 


vidual or institution. 
ing school on charitable work in the church. 


ANTED—A young man or woman to serve as 
press-agent and financial secretary for a well- 
established charitable society in an eastern 

city. (1746) 
ANTED—By a large hospital, a social worker to 

promote the welfare of convalescents and dis- 

charged patients, and to advise and assist 
needy families whose breadwinners arc hospital 
patients. Nursing experience is desirable, Applicants 
must be able to understand German. (1744) 


ANTED—By a (tirls’ Club in a New England 
town, a General Secretary. Position open 
Sept. 1, 1907. (1611) 


ANTED—By an institution inthe Middle West 
a Superintendent. A man who is interested 
in the placing out of children, is needed. (1728) 


ANTED—A Jewess of experience in settlement 
work to take the position of head worker in a 
large settlement. Position open Oct. 1, 1907. 

(1704) 


Ws TED—Experienced man as head-worker in a 


settlement in middle west. (1T4T) 


Publications of The Chicago Society of Social Hygiene 
802, 100 State Street, Chicago 


Pamphlet—‘‘ The Sexual Necessity.’’ Price, 10 cents. 
Pamphlet—‘‘The General Need for Education in Mat- 
ters of Sex,’’ including the Sexual Necessity, Price, 25c. 
Leaflet—‘‘Sexual Hygiene’’ for Young Men. 2 cents 
2.20 per thousand, ; 
Leaflet—‘‘The Protection of Wives and Children From 
Venereal Contamination.’’ 2 cts., $3.50 per thousand. 
Fifty copies of either leaflet will be sent without charge 

to any responsible person, upon request. 


THE BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


offers a two years’ course in the study of nursing to 
women from 21 to 33 years of age, with High School 
education. An allowance of $7.00 and $10.00 


er month is made for uniforms an 
For information address, a DOCK ss 


Superintendent Schooi of Nurses, 
BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL, 
Cherry Street, New York City. 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


The Charity Organization 


Clean Milk 4 
Society of New Bedford, 


in 
New Bedford. 


Mass., is conducting a pure . 


milk campaign that has already meant 
much for the babies of that city. Last 
year the Board of Health adopted regu- 
lations making it unlawful to sell milk 
containing more than 500,000 bacteria 
per cubic centimeter. The adoption of 
these regulations was the first step taken 
in New Bedford toward an improvement 
in the supply of milk. In its annual 
report the board recommended that the 
city, during the hot weather, furnish 
pure milk for infants at a reasonable 
price. The administration took no steps 
in this direction, and it remained for the 
Charity Organization Society to put the 
plan into operation under the leadership 
of Rev. William B. Geoghegan. The so- 
ciety contributed $300 to help meet the 
necessary expenses, and from other 
sources $700 was collected. With these 
funds it is planned to continue the work 
until about the middle of September. A 
suitable dairy was secured on the out- 


skirts of the city, and every morning at: 


7 o'clock the milk is delivered to the 
three’ distributing stations. From these 
stations it is sold by nurses at a price 
of six cents per quart—as low as any 
milk can be had at retail—to persons 
who desire it for infants and children 
under the age of five years. 
Commenting on the need of the work 
and its success, the New Bedford Sun- 


day Standard says: 
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If the work of the Charity Organization 
Society does not materially reduce the infant 
mortality it will be simply because, with the 
means at their disposal, they have been 
able to reach but a small number of infants. 
Rochester, the pioneer city of the United 
States in this work, has proved that there 
is a very direct relationship between pure 
milk and a low infant death rate. There, 
after the establishment of milk distributing 
stations and the enforcement of strict reg- 
ulations regarding methods of production 
and handling, the death rate among children 
under five years of age was reduced not only 
proportionately but actually, even when the 
city had grown by the accession of more 
territory. New Bedford is an inviting field 
for work of the sort that has been under- 
taken by the Charity Organization Society, 
as the infant death rate here is excessive. 
This is due partly to the fact that the milk 
is dirty when delivered to the consumer, and 
partly to the fact that it is handled improp- 
erly by the consumer himself. The former 
defect can be remedied to a large degree by 
suitable regulations strictly and intelligently 
enforced; the latter situation can be met 
only through a campaign of education and 
the establishment of distributing stations 
like those which the Charity Organization 
Society has started in a modest but effective 
way. 


There should be every en- 
couragement to send the 
second quota of Jewish 
immigrants to Texas. The first hundred 
Russian Jews arriving in Galveston were 
received at the dock by a committee 
headed by Mayor Landis and Rabbi 
Millner. The mayor greeted the new- 
comers with an address of welcome and 
after his remarks were translated to the 
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astonished Russians their leader said in 
reply: 

We are overwhelmed that the ruler of 
the city should greet us. We have never 
been spoken to by the officials of our own 
country except in terms of harshness, and, 
although we have heard of the great land 
of freedom, it is very hard to realize that we 
are permitted to grasp the hand of the great 
man. We will do all we can to make good 
citizens. 

And now Boston wants to follow Gal- 
veston’s example and certain citizens 
want Old South meeting house opened 
on Sundays so that the newly arrived 
immigrants may be made welcome there. 
Texas is doing more, however, than sim- 
ply giving the immigrant a welcome. 
The Jewish citizens have provided an 
employment bureau and aid them in get- 
ting settled in their new homes. The 
citizens of Houston have provided em- 
ployment for a number of the arrivals 
by the first ship. 


udge Harald Salomon of 

aetayeniten Saiyems Sweden, has re- 
Court. cently sent in to the Swed- 

ish government a report concerning his 
studies of the juvenile court system dur- 
ing a trip to the United States in the 
spring of 1906 for that purpose by means 
of a subvention from the Swedish state. 
The work in question—a book consisting 
of about 300 pages—begins with a “gene- 
ral description” of the juvenile court 
system, its origin and development, the 
judge, the probation system, etc. An ac- 
count is then given of the juvenile courts 
in New York, Brooklyn, Washington, 
Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake City, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Indianapolis, 
Pittsburg and Philadelphia. From his 
stay in Washington the author briefly 
mentions an audience accorded to him 
by .President Roosevelt whose opinion 
respecting the juvenile court movement 
brought forth, the energetic words: “I 
believe in it, I believe in it certainly.” 
The greater part of the work treats of 
the juvenile courts in Chicago, Denver, 
Salt Lake City and Indianapolis, speci- 
ally the latter, where the voluntary pro- 
bation system interested the author par- 
ticularly. From the court sittings the 
writer attended, as well as from visits to 
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the slums he cites many examples, num- 
bering about 100 cases. 
One portion of the book that will in- 
terest American readers bears reference 
to the development of the juvenile court 
system in other countries. The story of 
the work in England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, Germany and New Zealand is based 
on facts obtained from Swedish legations 


‘ and consulates abroad through the help 


of the Swedish member for foreign af- 
fairs. M. Courtenay, lord mayor of Bir- 
mingham ; Edouard Julhiet, of Paris, and 
Miss Lucy Bartlett, of Rome, have all 
given the author satisfactory details re- 
specting the work carried on in Birming- 
ham, Paris and Rome. 

In Sweden there is already a system, 
somewhat akin to the American system. 
Children under fifteen years are not 
brought before ordinary courts or any 
courts at all, but before a sort of com- 
mission, whose chairman is a clergyman, 
the other members being school teachers, 
legal ‘men, etc’*The ‘childrenimay spe 
put under supervision, but there is no 
real probation system yet in action. The 
number of those, who at present do duty 
in somewhat the same manner as proba- 
tion officers in Stockholm, amount to 
six—all clergymen—-who receive a cer- 
tain sum paid by the community for every 
special case. Judge Salomon suggests 
that competent persons may be appointed 
with a view to the reorganization of the 
Swedish system, which he thinks a little 
bit too much bureaucratic. The children 
are never brought before the commission, 
who decide only on the papers. Even 
should no reorganization take place, the 
author suggests : 

(1) The introduction of a system of su- 


pervision according to the American proba- 
tion system; 


(2) Raising the age of criminal respon- 
sibility; 

(3) Introduction ofa law . concerning 
adult responsibility for contributing to the 
delinqueney of children. 

As yet the book is only published in 
Swedish (by P. A. Norstedt & Soners 
forlaz, Stockholm, Sweden), but it may 
possibly be translated into English later 
on, at least in part. The American sys- 
tem has been highly praised in all the 
leading papers in Stockholm. | 
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" One of the prizes recently 
Hawthorne offered by the Hawthorne 
Club Prize. 


Club, Boston, was for the 
best answers to the ten following ques- 
tions, with a view, of course, to rousing 
interest among competitors (whose age 
limit was sixteen), in industrial train- 
ing. 

1. In choosing a trade ought high wages 
or congenial employment to be the first con- 
sideration? If high wages, give your rea- 


sons. If congenial employment, give your 
reasons. 

2. Name four traits which will help to- 
wards success in any trade. 

8. Is fourteen to sixteen the best aze for 
beginning work? Why? 

4. Name five characteristics which will 
help one to keep a position after getting it. 

5. Name five which might lead to dismis- 
sal. 

6. Which is the first state to appoint a 
commission on industrial or trade training? 
Who make up this commission, and why has 
the governor appointed it? 


7. Name five places in Boston where a girl 
or boy may have manual training free, or 
for small dues. 


8. Why do some of our best employers re- 
fuse fourteen to sixteen year old children? 


9. Who is most likely to be earning most 
at twenty, the girl or boy who begins work 
at fourteen, or one who takes two years 
more in preparation? Why? 


10. Which is wiser, to take a place at two 
dollars a week with a chance to learn, which 
will enable one to advance, or a place at four 
dollars a week without a chance to advance? 


Rose Ulin, a Hebrew girl of thirteen, 
a member of the home libraries, Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, won the prize of ten 
dollars offered. Her answers follow: 


1. In choosing a trade congenial employ- 
ment ought to be a first consideration be- 
cause one works better and more willingly 
and has a chance to advance. 


2. Four traits which will help towards 
success in any trade are perseverance, hon- 
esty, energy and ambition. 


3. I think sixteen is the best age to begin 
work because at the age of sixteen one has 
more knowledge and education and is more 
capable to work. 


4, Five characteristics which will help 
one to keep a position are patience, punctual- 
ity, diligence, faithfulness and vigilance. 


5. Five characteristics which might lead 
to dismissal are dishonesty, disobedience, 
laziness, carelessness and unfaithfulness. 
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6. Massachusetts is the first state to ap- 
point a commission on trade training. Paul 
Henry Hanus, A. Lincoln Filene, Charles H. 
Winslow, Carlton D. Richardson and Mary 
Morton Kehew make up this commission. 
They were appointed by the governor to im- 
prove the industries of the state. 

7. Five places in Boston where a girl or 
boy might have manual training free or for 
small dues are the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, North Bennett St. Industrial 
School, North End Union, Mechanics’ Arts 
High and the Chapman School. 


8. Some employers refuse fourteen to 
sixteen year old children because they are 
not strong enough or sensible enough to be 
responsible for their work. 


9. The girl or boy who takes two years 
more in preparation is most likely to -be 
earning most because one has more knowl- 
edge. 


10. It is far wiser to take a place at two 
dollars a week with a chance to learn which 
will enable one to advance than it is to take 
a place at four dollars a week without a 
chance to advance. 


The competition aroused great inter- 
est in schools and settlements in Boston, 
children from all over the city and from 
several suburbs sending answers. In con- 
nection with the Boston competition an 
exhibit was given in a public school in 
a great immigrant district. The exhibit 
showed industrial work by the Trade 
School, Lincoln House and the Haw- 
thorne Club, the children themselves act- 
ing as exhibitors. There was an at- 
tendance of two thousand or more, adults 
and children, during the one day given 


. to the exhibit. 


The Chicago meeting of the 
National Prison . Associa- 
tion promises much accord- 
ing to the list of subjects and speakers. 
The complete program to date follows: 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 14. 
8:00 P. M.—Annex Hotel. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME, by Fred A. Busse, 
mayor of Chicago. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME, by Charles S. Deneen, 
governor of Illinois: 

RESPONSE, by Dr. Fred H. Wines, Beaufort, 
N. C. 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, E. J. Murphy, warden 
State Penitentiary, Joliet, Illinois. 

INFORMAL RECEPTION, Annex Hotel. 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 15. 


CONFERENCE SERMON, by Rev. John Balcom 
Shaw, D. D., pastor Second Presbyterian 
Church, corner Michigan avenue and 
Twentieth street. 


The National 
Prison 
Association. 
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8:00 P. M. 


PREVENTION AND  PrRoBATION,—Julian 
Mack, chairman. 

THe ESSENTIALS OF PROBATION,—Homer 
Folks, secretary State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation, New York. 

RESULTS OF PROBATION WORK WITH ADULTS,— 
Arthur N. Sager, circuit attorney, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


W. 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 16. 
Warden’s Association. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS,— Frank L. Randall, 
superintendent State Reformatory, St. 
Cloud, Minn. 

Tur DIspLAY OF FORCE AND ARMS IN A PENAL 
InstiruTion,—A. C. Dutcher, warden State 
Reformatory, Buena Vista, Col. 

REFORMATIVE METHODS AS APPLIED TO THE 
CRIMINAL CLASsES,—M. M. Mallary, super- 
intendent State Reformatory, Pontiac, 
Ills. 

PRISON VISITING IN CANADA,—Dr. J. T. Gil- 
mour, warden Central Prison of Ontario, 
Toronto, Canada. 

PenaL CONDITIONS IN SouTH CAROLINA,—A. 
K. Sanders, president Board of Prison 
Commissioners, Hagood, S. C. 

SEPARATE QUARTERS FOR TRUSTIES IN PENI- 
TENTIARIES, John Cleghorn, warden State 
Penitentiary, Canon City, Col. 


‘Chaplain’s Association. 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, Rev. Albert J. Steel- 
man, chaplain State Penitentiary, Joliet, 
Ill. 

Our PRISON CHAPLAINS,—Henry Wolfer, 
warden State Prison, Stillwater, Minn. 
Tue INDETERMINATE SENTENCE,—J. Frank 

Hanly, governor of Indiana. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 17. 
Jails and Vagrancy. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON JAILS,—Charles R. 
Henderson, D. D., professor of Sociology, 
University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Vacrancy,—Orlando F. Lewis, superintend- 
ent Joint Application Bureau, C. O. S. 
and A. I. C. P., New York, N. Y. 


Discharged Prisoners. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE,—Rt. Rev. Samuel 
Fallows, president Board of Managers, II- 
linois State Reformatory, Chicago. 


-ADDRESS,—Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth, 
New York, N. Y. 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18. 
Physicians’ Association, 
‘PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS,—Convicts and Nerv- 


ous Diseases, W. D. Stewart, M. D., 
Moundsville, W. Va. 

THE PROPHYLAXIS OF TUBERCULOSIS IN PRISs- 
Shea B. Ransom, M. D., Dannemora, 
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Parer,—Amos T. Baker, M. D., Fishkill-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 

RENDERING STERILE OF CONFIRMED CRIMINALS 
AND MentTaL DEFEcTIVES,—H. C. Sharpe, 
M. D., Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Tur Dore HaBiT IN PRISON,—Wm. R. Mac- 
Kenzie, M. D., Chester, Il. : 


Criminal Law Reform. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE,—Frank S. Roby, 
judge appellate court, Indianapolis, Ind. 

ApprEess,—Charles J. Bonaparte, United 
States attorney general, Baltimore, Md. 

STATISTICS OF CRIME.—REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 
—Samuel J. Barrows, corresponding sec- 
retary Prison, Association of New York, 
New York, N. Y.> 

Some Facts ABOUT THE PRISON POPULATION 
OF THE UNITED States,—John Koren, Ex- 
pert Special Agent, United States Bureau 
of the Census, Boston, Mass. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19. 
Preventive and Reformatory Work. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE,—W. H. Whittaker, 
superintendent State Reformatory, Jef- 
fersonville, Ind. 


Prison Discipline. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE,—James A. Leonard, 
superintendent State Reformatory, Mans- 
field, Ohio. 


PRISON DISCIPLINE FOR WOMEN,—Mrs. Anna | 


M. Welshe, matron Women’s Prison, Au- 
Jorbhads ING 3% 

CORRECTIONAL DISCIPLINE,—John L. Whit- 
man, superintendent House of Correction, 
Chicago. 


Missouri © 2€ Missouri Tuberculosis 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium was opened at 
anarors™™ Mount Vernon on August 

1. The administration building and 
one wing of the hospital had been com- 
pleted, providing room enough for 
twenty patients. There were already 


forty applicants for admission, some of | 


whom could not be taken on account of 
the advanced stage of the disease. When | 


the hospital is completed as planned there 


will be room enough for 200 patients. | 
The sanatorium is located on a plateau | 


in the Ozarks about forty miles west of 
Springfield. The state legislature has 
already appropriated $185,000 for the 


erection and support of the buildings. | 
Applications for admission will be re-| 


ceived through resident physicians in each 
county of the state, appointed for that 


purpose by the Board of Managers. The. 


charge is $5 per week per patient, paid 
either by the individual or by the county. 


| 
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» Dr. William Porter, of St. Louis, is 

medical director, Dr. Orville H. Brown, 
resident physician in chief, and Dr. Wil- 
liam Bayliss is superintendent. 


Bi cree For many years the Boys’ 

p eeteipal Bak Republic has been a 
‘feature of the work of the 

Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society 
and on August 10 a new department of 


the government opened its doors. It is 
known as the Municipal Bank and 
its purpose is to encourage thrift 


among the boys and girls of the insti- 
tution and to conduct a thoroughly or- 
ganized bank of deposit. In the past it 
has been the custom of Dr. Ludwig 
Bernstein, the superintendent, to care 
for the children’s money, but now they 
will be expected to intrust the savings 
or capital to a bank operated entirely 
by the boys. Harry Shapiro, who is pres- 
ident of the republic, conceived the idea, 
which immediately met with the approval 
of the board of directors and the super- 
intendent. Shapiro proposed that the 
boys.should own as well as operate the 
bank, that they should buy stock, elect 
their own officers and share in the 
profits. The idea made a hit and 
Shapiro, who is fifteen years old, was 
elected president. David Nussbaum, 
who is comptroller of the republic, was 
elected cashier. David Stein, age four- 
teen, was Shapiro’s strongest opponent 
for the presidency. The officers receive 
no salary and give their word of honor 
that they will abide by the rules and by- 
laws drawn up for the guidance of off- 
cers. and depositors. 


A Forward Step in the 


Labor Movement 
Alice Henry 

Secretary of the Illinois Women’s Trade Union League 
In pausing on the eve of Labor Day 
to estimate what have been the achieve- 
ments of labor during the past year, 
there is one event whose importance it 
would be difficult to overrate. When 
at the call of the National Women’s 
Trade Union League women trades 
unionists gathered together last July in 
three great conferences in Boston, New 
York and-Chicago, it meant a great step 
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onward alike in the labor movement and 
in the movement for women of this 
country, and may be read as a sign of 
the vastly broadened influence which 
both are presently to have on the na- 
tional life. 

For the first time in the history of the 
nation the women of organized labor 
have met together in convention assem- 
bled. This event is surely a prophecy of 
the time when through organization 
women shall have arrived at a conscious 
sense of their own industrial value to the 
community. This will mean adequate 
remuneration and conditions of labor 
adapted to their physical constitution, 
thus placing women’s share in the 
world’s work upon a basis at once per- 
manent and for the good of all. 

The want of adjustment in our indus- 
trial and social relations is nowhere 
more keenly felt than among working 
women. The problems of woman’s work 
and woman’s remuneration have wide 
social bearings and are not to be solved 
from the single standpoint of the indi- 
vidual employer or even through improv- 
ing conditions and wages in one particu- 
lar trade. , 

When women, hitherto all home work- 
ers, were drawn into the highly special- 
ized modern trades, they lost as a body 
the control they had formerly possessed 
as individuals over their hours and con- 
ditions of work. They came into trades 
unorganized, with no standards of wages 
or hours and no comprehension of 
whither they were drifting. They knew 
of loyalty to a parent, a master or an 
employer, but nothing of a higher loy- 
alty toward one another. Innocently, 
but blindly and fatally competing with 
one another and with men, they have 
been the means of lowering wages and 
degrading working conditions,. till in 
many instances, for the worker herself 
motherhood has been made impossible. 

Now, however, there is seen a way 
out. More and more are the skilled 
women workers endeavoring along with 
men to organize their unskilled fellow 
workers. And they are aided by women 
of privilege, too, whose leisure and 
strength have been placed at the service 
of those women to whom have been de- 
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nied the elementary conditions of right 
living. : ; 

In aiding this movement the National 
Women’s Trade Union League of the 
United States is but following the exam- 
ple of the British Women’s Trade Union 
League, which for more than thirty 
years has successfully worked on these 
lines. “Moral and social welfare lies 
behind this demand for an eight-hour 
day and a living wage for all working 
women. When these demands are real- 
ized, then and then only will there be a 
permanent foundation laid and a gen- 
uine opportunity given for the expres- 
sion of the finer spiritual issues in the 
lives of working women, with power to 
work out every gift of nature and every 
resource of body, mind and heart.” 

The conference grew out of a sugges- 
tion made at the last annual meeting of 
the National Women’s Trade Union 
League by Miss Rose Schneidermann of 
the Cloth Hat and Capmakers’ Union. 
She thought that the time had come for 
women unionists all over the country to 
meet, to exchange experiences, to com- 
pare difficulties and to devise remedies 
for common disadvantages. Beyond out- 
lining the general subject How can 
Women’s Unions Best be Strengthened ?, 
no program was laid down, there were 
no cut and dried resolutions prepared 
beforehand, no arranging by well-mean- 
ing promoters as to the line discussion 
was to take. This as well as the brief 
time allowed between the first broaching 
of the idea in April and its carrying out 
in July is to be borne in mind when 
estimating the true significance of a 
very remarkable gathering. 

This feeling of spontaneity was shown 
in the general agreement in the demands 
of the women at all three meetings, how- 
ever varied in form might be their ex- 
pression. 

It is not to be forgotten also that in 
most instances the women were delegates 
from the central labor bodies of their 
_ town, so that they were expressing the 
maturest sentiments of organized labor, 
both men and women. As each of the 
three state leagues of Massachusetts, 
New York and Illinois took charge of 
the local arrangements, the extent of 
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country covered practically all the states 
from: Massachusetts to Minnesota and 
as far south as the District of Colum- 
bia. 

For reasons easy to understand it has 
been among men workers that the trade 
union movement everywhere has had its 
beginnings and has risen to its present 
stage of development. The sentiment 
among the early trades-unionists, a sen- 
timent not yet wholly eradicated, was that 
women were interlopers in the field of 
industry or at least of very secondary 
value as co-workers. Even many men 
unionists who admitted that there was 
a place for women in industry gave no 
aid in bringing them within the fold of 
organization or if already within it of- 
fered little encouragement in helping to 
solve women’s special difficulties whether 
these might be financial, technical or 
sanitary in their bearing. Gradually the 
position has altered and it is among the 
leaders of the oldest and soundest or- 
ganizations that women find their most 
uncompromising champions. No one 
who listened to the wise and weighty 
words of Henry Sterling, of Boston, 
Herman Robinson, speaking at New 
York on behalf of the American Fecer- 
ation of Labor, or John Fitzpatrick, pres- 
ident of the Chicago Federation, could 
doubt how this latest advance on 
women’s part would be received by the 
veterans of labor. 

In the Boston meeting men played a 
larger part than in either New York or 
Chicago where the role they cheerfully 
accepted was for the most part that of 
student and sympathizing hearer. 


That women should work for lower | 


remuneration than men,—that they 
should even work for nothing has been 
accepted as part of the natural order 
of things. Women submitted and men 
were indifferent, seeing not what a 
weapon was to be turned against them- 
selves in the underpaid labor of women. 
Writers on social economics taking facts 
as they found them have tabulated any 
number of good reasons why women’s 
work is worth less than that of men. 
When lo! all the reasoning threatens to 
be thrown out on the dust-heap. For 
women (organized women, mark) are 
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calmly announcing that they are not go- 
ing to work for less than men any longer 
and their brothers are backing them up. A 
single standard of morality has long 
been the ideal of thinkers. Perhaps the 
most direct path towards its attainment 
lies through the adoption of a single 
standard of wages. 

The call for the ballot as the next in- 
strument the working woman needs for 
her redemption from industrial slavery 
was clear, oft-repeated and insistent and 
in both New York and in Chicago took 
the form of a resolution. 

Both the New York and Chicago con- 
ferences approached the federal author- 
ities, the first with a strongly worded 
condemnation of the recent action of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor 
and of the attorney general’s interpreta- 
tion of the alien contract labor law which 
permitted the importation of foreign 
lithographers during the strike in that 
trade. Copies of these resolutions were 
sent to President Roosevelt and _ to 
Secretary Straus, of the Department of 
Commerce and labor. 

The Chicago conference requested the 
federal executive to appoint a woman 
to a responsible position in the Bureau 
of Labor. But with this the women will 
be satisfied only for the present. Their 
ultimate demand is more far reaching,— 
that Congress should pass a statute to 
permit the appointment of a woman as 
deputy commissioner of labor. 

A new departure in the acceptance of 
responsibility for industrial conditions 
was outlined by Mrs. Raymond Robins, 
the national president of the league, in 
her address of welcome in Chicago. 
Both labor leaders and social workers 
have felt the handicap in all their plans, 
of the helpless immigrant, so often in 
his inexperience being exploited by the 
sweating employer to his limit and that 
of his fellow workers. 
league, finding that the difficulties of 
tracing and helping the immigrant girl 
are far greater in an inland center than 
at the coast, has arranged with the au- 
thorities at Ellis Island to receive in ad- 
vance the names and Chicago destina- 
tions of all girls traveling alone. The 
league has a staff of interpreters and 
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visitors who are able to meet the new 
arrivals, help them to make connection 
with their friends and to guide them in 
obtaining work under respectable con- 
ditions and for fair pay. Although this 
has been carried on for but a few weeks 
the work is assuming enormous propor- 
tions, as many as a hundred girls often 
arriving in a single week. What is be- 
ing begun here for women needs to be 
done for men too and it may be that 
the Women’s Trade Union League of II- 
linois in this larger development of the 
work of the Travellers’ Aid and other 
societies may be showing the way 
towards one solution of the immigrant 
problem which is one of America’s most 
weighty responsibilities. 

Miss S. P. Breckenridge of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago emphasized the inner 
meaning of the triple woman’s conven- 
tion when she said that it was taking 
advantage of that old principle of the 
communion of saints, by which even in 
our worship we feel that we can wor- 
ship better when our friends and neigh- 
bors are all worshiping at the same time. 
For surely this principle can be applied 
to the labor movement. Our thoughts 
can be stimulated, our emotions inspired, 
and our efforts towards the attainment 
of the fuller life be better directed be- 
cause of the knowledge that other 
women in other cities far away are all 
thinking and talking about the same 
thing at the same moment. 


The Journey of a Load of 
Wood 


Arthur W. Towne 


Here’s a boy that stands just four feet 
nine inches. His wheelbarrow load of 
wood during its resting periods stood 
eleven inches lower than the top of his 
head and just two inches above brother 
Tony’s red cap. Mumps didn’t interfere 
with Tony’s going down back of a Salina 
street store to help knock drygoods boxes 
into pieces and then pile them snugly 
on the wheelbarrow; for had not his 
mother warmly wound Tony’s cheeks and 
neck with a piece of somebody’s cast- 
off skirt? And of course it was out of 
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the question for the youngster’s father 
to get the wood. A little later in the 
season to be sure, Mr. Prenella will roll 
up his sleeves and dig valiantly in the 
trenches, but like many other Syracuse 
Italians he refrains from work during 
a portion of the year. It may be true 
that when a man stops laboring in the fall 
he has not an over-abundance of money 


for the purchase of clothes for a large> 


family and of fuel for a seven room 
house; but what good are boys unless 
they can find clothes in the barrels of rub- 
bish about the city, and bring home wood 
enough to keep the house warm during 
their father’s five months’ vacation? 

It was a quarter past four when 
Frankie, the older boy, spit upon his 
hands, grasped the handles resolutely, 
and stiffened his muscles for the lift. 
The load was the result of three hours’ 
collecting in the back alley. There were 
half inch boards, inch boards and a num- 
ber of solid two-by-fours, pilfered from 
an adjoining building operation, all of 
which were laid together with hardly 
breathing space between and made a pile 
six feet wide. Slowly the creaking 
wheelbarrow yielded and steadying him- 
self under the strain, the boy began his 
journey homeward. Tony walked by 
his side carrying two dilapidated coats 
which they had rescued from the ash 
gatherer. After trudging about a hun- 
dred feet Frankie lowered his burden, 
and sat on the handles to recuperate. A 
few minutes’ rest and he stood to his 
task once more. During a space of nine- 
teen minutes and forty seconds he made 
eight relays, walking six minutes and 
twenty seconds and resting (none too 
much) thirteen minutes and twenty sec- 
onds. At the end of fifty minutes he 
had gone just three-eighths of a mile, 
at which rate he ought to have reached 
his home a mile and a quarter away in 
about two hours and forty-six minutes. 

But it is uncertain to figure ahead 
when you have a wheelbarrow load forty- 
four inches high and six feet broad, for 
just as Frankie crossed the West Shore 
Railroad tracks the wheel caught and 
over spilled the whole business. The 
flagman at the crossing ran over and 
angrily helped throw the boards off the 
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track in the nick of time for a train to 
pass. : 

Frankie dispatched Tony home for his 
father. Repiling such a mass of boards 
of varying sizes on a barrow must be 
done slowly, for what makes a pyramid 
stable is its relatively large base. By 
the end of sixteen minutes he had fully 
half a load well put together when a little 
too strenuous wedging toppled the pile 
over again. Now there was lumber 
sprawling for fifteen feet along the gutter 
close to the tracks, and again the rail- 
road man gave vent to his wrath. There 
was only one thing for the boy to do after 
he had swallowed the lump in his throat, 
and at the end of another twenty-three 
minutes he had the whole securely packed 
and roped again. 

Soon the father arrived, and after a 
storm of expostulation and gesticulations 
Mr. Prenella tackled the task. Perhaps 
the idle months had made his biceps a 
trifle flabby, or perhaps the boards were 
heavy; at any rate when the wheel struck 
the track the pile swayed and the third 
time the flagman helped kick the heap 
one side. : 

The father sent the boy home, presum- 
ably for another barrow, and in order 
to see the home I followed the lad. He 
traveled at a rapid pace,—for experience 
had taught the limit of the paternal pa- 
tience. Part of the way he ran and only 


once turned his head to glance wistfully 


at a group of marble players. In half 
an hour he was back with an extra bar- 
row. After that, things went better, and 
by ten minutes of seven the wood, which 
the boys started for at one o’clock, was 
in the back yard. 

Frankie claims to be fifteen years old, 
and Tony ten, though both are under- 
sized. Neither boy can speak English, 
and instead of their father sending them 
to school, this is the way he forces them 
to labor. Each morning they chop. the 
spoils of their previous afternoon’s foray. 
Meanwhile the father is loafing at home 
in his comfortable seven-room house. 

And the child labor laws do not yet 
extend into the homes where an eleven 
year old girl does the washing for a fam- 
ily of seven, or where Frankie and Tony 
get their father’s wood. 
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The Insane Criminal and 


the Criminal Insane’ 


Henry Wolfer 
Warden State Prison, Stillwater, Minn. 


it a man is insane when he commits a 


crime, in what way does he differ 
from the man, who, through the _ in- 
terest and influence of friends or rela- 


tives, has been found insane and sent to 
the asylum before he commits an overt 
act? The only difference I can see is in 
the name. The first is called an insane crim- 
inal, and the latter criminally insane. The 
former may be poor and without friends, 
but he is nevertheless entitled to the same 
protection, humane and considerate treat- 
ment, as the latter. We have at least twenty 
of these unfortunates in our prison, who 
were clearly insane when arrested, and the 
crime was doubtless the result of insanity. 
Why should such a poor unfortunate be 
branded as a criminal because he has no 
friends? In the majority of such cases the 
court could easily have determined his men- 
tal disorder and committed him to the asy- 
lum for the insane, where he belongs, and 
until some pains are taken to follow out 
this humane course much needless suffering 
and heartless abuse of those poor unfor- 
tunates is bound to follow throughout their 
jail and prison experience. I ask you—the 
possessor of a heart that beats in sympa- 
thy with the most unfortunate and oppressed 
—is it not enough to excite your sympathy 
to see this poor mental wreck reeling about 
in his chaotic efforts to stand alone, without 
branding him as a criminal, and treating 
him as one? 


Voluntary Patients in an 


Insane Hospital’ 


George S. Adams, M.D. 
Supt. Westboro Insane Hospital, Westboro, Mass. 


Massachusetts has been admitting volun- 
tary patients in its State Hospital for the 


Insane since 1881, under an act of the legis- 


lature of that year. Such patients submit 
to treatment just the same as if they were 
under commitment by the court. In some 
cases their care is charged to the county or 
town from which they come; in other in- 
stances, it is borne by the patients or their 
relatives or friends. The city of Boston as- 
sumed payment for the care of two patients 
who voluntarily applied for admission at 
the Westboro Hospital in 1887, and later the 
city auditor raised the point that the city 
‘had no right to pay for the support of sane 
persons, and the further reception of such 
cases from that city ceased. The number 
of voluntary cases submitting themselves for 
care in the State Hospital of Massachusetts 
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is increasing. The character of such cases 
may be divided into two classes—true bor- 
der line, and neurasthenic cases, and those 
who come to be treated for dipsomania and 
the drug habit—usually morphine. In for- 
mer years alcoholic cases were accepted as 
voluntary cases, but treatment was seldom 
satisfactory, and their influence over other 
patients was not good as they seldom re- 
mained long enough to receive any benefit. 
They are not now received. Those patients 
seeking treatment for the morphine habit 
sign an agreement to stay in the hospital 
three months unless sooner discharged by 
the superintendent, and to abide by the rules 
of the institution. 

Neurasthenics are satisfactory as volun- 
tary cases because they are usually willing 
to accept the advice of their physician, and 
are grateful for the benefit they receive. 

The friends of some patients, who still 
consider that to have an insane relative is 
a disgrace, derive comfort from the avoid- 
ance of the technical designation of insane, 
and also from the avoidance of the publicity 
involved in a court commitment, and the 
plan of accepting them as voluntary cases 
relieves that situation. 


Railroad Accidents’ 


Archibald A. Hill 


After a recent disaster, due to careless 
and inefficient management and involving 
great loss of life, the secretary of the relief 
committee was asked by a minister to send 
him pathetic incidents to illustrate a ser- 
mon on the providences of God. The in- 
formation was refused both because human 
sorrow and suffering is too sacred to be 
held up to view and because it is this atti- 
tude of ascribing to God all those terrible 
things which our foresight might have 
avoided, that keeps us from insisting that 
accidents be prevented. 

Mr. Richards, writing as the claim agent 
of a railroad, says that taking into consider- 
ation all the improvements of the last few 
years, “the number of accidents should have 
decreased, but on the contrary, they show 
an actual percentage of increase higher 
than that of earnings and if the employes 
are onto their jobs they ought to and must 
find a way to reduce their number.” His 
point of view is that for the vast majority 
of accidents, little and big, some one is to 
blame. The book jis primarily addressed 
to the operating employes of a particular 
railroad and reveals to them the terrible 
effect of their own carelessness in the past. 
After reading the book (it is gruesome 
work for an outsider) one feels that the 
greatest need of the railroads is not so 
much new safety devices or better rules, 
but men with genius for efficiency in them- 
selves and for making others efficient. It 

; Railroad Accidents, Their Cause and Prevention, 


R.C Richards. Published by the Association of 
Railway Claim Agents, pp. 111. 
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would be easy to find’ fault with the style 
of the book and with some of the material, 
but its purpose is so laudable and the ef- 
fect so readily discernible that one passes 
over all these minor matters and bids the 
author good cheer in his effort to make 
human life safer. The book is not for the 
general reader, but for the railroad man, 
yet it shows a need for co-operation between 
the public and the companies in prevent- 
ing accidents, for the public, too, is careless. 


The Y. M. C. A. and the 


Foreigner 


An interesting. report has been brought 
out by the commission appointed by. the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Penn- 
sylvania on foreign young men. The re- 
port says that three-quarters of the Slavs, 
Lithuanians and Italians who make up the 
great body of the newcomers in Pennsyl- 
vania, are still young when they arrive in 
this country, most of them being in their 
early twenties; their average age is only 
twenty-three. They come from agricul- 
tural communities, are strong, genial and 
buoyant under excessively hard conditions. 
On the other hand they have come to a 
country of greater freedom, and they are 
surrounded with temptations to vice and 
crime which few can resist. In some col- 
onies there is a saloon for every ten or fif- 
teen male adults; drink is the chief cause 
of crime. 

Another failing is uncleanness and crowd- 
ing in the homes. Ten and even twenty 
boarders in a house built for the ordinary 
family is a crime against civilization. The 
Slav, Lithuanian and Italian need to be 
taught to appreciate better and higher 
things. A volunteer force of American 
women in every community where these for- 
eigners settle could do much to arouse the 
women to the value of cleanliness and the 
curse of drunkenness. 

When the immigrants become office-hold- 
ers they compare favorably with the council- 
men and school directors of mining commu- 
nities, the standard of which is not very 
high, it is true. The aspirants to office are 
those who have had their first lessons in 
politics from men who stop at nothing to 
carry an election, and if they practice the 
tricks of their masters the defenders of 
civic righteousness can say little, for they 
have wholly left the foreigners to the hand 
of sinister politicians. “As we sow so shall 
we reap,” is the law in the treatment of 
aliens. 
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What can we do for. these people? An 
intelligent and wise use of a stereopticon 
would undoubtedly be an efficient means of 
disseminating knowledge among them. We 
should not proceed on the assumption that 
we are the only people. Civilization is a 
composite production and all the people of 
the earth have contributed to it. The Ital- 
ian, Lithuanian and Slav races have contrib- 
uted as well as the Teuton; Saxon and Kelt. 
Let us acknowledge this. Make it clear to 
the foreigner that his nation played its part 
in bringing to pass the glorious day now 
enjoyed by the civilized nations of the 
earth. Let their heroes be known, the glor- 
ious epochs in their history be emphasized, 
and that America. expects the sons of brave 
men and the heirs ofa glorious past so to 
live and act in the land of their adoption 
as to prove that the valor, loyalty and piety 
of their fathers still adorn their lives. 

Literature could also be distributed at 


the lectures and music offers one of the | | 


best means of leading the new immigrants 
to better things. Why could not the local 
band be engaged on a Summer evening to 
give a concert in the quarter where the for- 
eigners live? Classes should be organized 
to teach all anxious to learn the English 
language. 

In connection with these classes, civics 
and other branches could be taught the pu- 
pils. These classes should meet in the pub- 
lic school buildings, until such time as spec- 
ially adapted association buildings could be 
provided. The “foreigner” has cost nothing 
to the state in education. He adds to its 
wealth by his labor and to its strength by 
naturalization. It is not too much for the 
state to open its public buildings for the 
use of these young men, and if the wages 
paid night school teachers were paid com- 
petent men willing to teach the foreigner, 
the money would be well spent and the “for- 
eigner”’ would add to the strength and safety 
of the commonwealth. 

Games and amusements can be offered in 
buildings adapted for this purpose. What 
hope is there of winning these men from the 
saloon if no better place is offered them 
where they can spend their evenings? 
Finally we should seek to influence their 
moral and spiritual life, leaving them abso- 
lutely free to follow their own choice in 
church affiliation. 

The report is of great value and the Y. 
M. C. A. cannot do better than to take up 
and carefully consider the problem of for- 
eign immigration as related to the country 
as a whole.—J. E. R. / 


THE EXHIBITION SHACK. 


How the New Meets the Old in Marviand 


H. Wirt Steele 


Executive Secretary of the Maryland Association for the 
Prevention and Relief of Tuberculosis 


One does not. need to go to the old 
world to find the quaint and different 
even in these strenuous days of intense 
commercial life in America. Anyone who 
has read Owen Wister’s Lady Balti- 
more or F. Hopkinson Smith’s Adven- 
tures of Oliver Horn, must realize that 
much of the picturesque may still linger 
in many sections of Maryland, a reflec- 
tion of the days and people portrayed in 
Winston Churchill’s Richard Carvel. It 
is hard to realize that in this little state 
there are many excellenit people who 
rarely, if ever, go outside the confines of 
their county. It is told on the authority 
of the attendants at one of the railway 
stations in Baltimore, that many rural- 
ites come down from the counties on 
Saturday excursions and never leave the 
station for fear of getting lost in the city. 
One of the charming features of the life 
in the counties of Maryland is the sur- 
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vival of the old neighborhood spirit—old 
because it seems to have been entirely lost 
in the stress of modern urban life. 

In the little village of Taneytown, it- 
self seeming almost as old as the verdant 
forest around it, the people of a large 
part of Carroll and Frederick counties— 
and these are names to conjure with— 
gather once a year in a great farmers’ 
picnic. Some ten or a dozen years ago 
these people seemed to feel something of 
the great force of organization which 
was working such a revolution in com- 
mercial and social life in other parts of 
the world, and organized themselves into ° 
a grange. Of course there were among 
them descendants of the Carrolls, the Cal- 
verts, the Taneys, with a generous 
sprinkling of their Scotch brethren, the 
Davidsons and the Welch “Joneses.” They 
came from this “manor” . and - that 
‘Hallstrom «some. court’ or” ‘other 
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“town.” This grange has procured a 
grove about a mile out the turnpike from 
Taneytown, and while only four miles 
from the state line of Pennsylvania, the 
community and its people are very much 
“southern” in its finest sense, very much 
Maryland. 

These people are for Maryland and 
ker interests first of all, and believing that 
to advance their own interests is to work 
good to the commonwealth of Maryland, 
they have, through the years, evolved a 
plan of combining their frolicking and 
funmaking with a more serious program 
for their own education. They invite 
people to come to them and tell them 
what is going on in the world—agricul- 
tural experts, educators, politicians, any- 
one who has something to tell which to 
them seems worth knowing. 

This year this grange held its annual 
“picnic on July 25,-26and.27.° ‘There 
were more than ten thousand people on 
the grounds. The officers of the grange 
having heard something of the world- 
wide movement to combat tuberculosis, 
wanted to know more, and to have some 
share in the fight. They invited the 
Maryland Association for the Prevention 
and Relief of Tuberculosis to bring its 
traveling exhibit to their picnic and to 
send a lecturer. 

Now the association holds that as long 
as there is a resident of Maryland who 
does not know the essential facts about 
tuberculosis and the measures needed to 
prevent it, that long there is work to be 
done in spreading such information. The 
exhibit was sent to Taneytown in charge 
of William T. Reynolds, assistant secre- 
tary of the association, and he was in- 
structed to give one or a dozen lectures 
as the program permitted. The material 
was arranged inside and outside of a rude 
shack, gray with age, from which many 
weather boards and shingles had disap- 
peared. This shack had formerly been 
used by campers and picnickers as a 
refuge in time of storm. The floor was 
nature’s own greensward, and what with 
the adequate ventilation afforded by the 
broken siding and roof, effectually point- 
ed the moral and lent verisimilitude to 
the tale. 

Even in this sylvan bower the story of 
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overcrowding of population, overwork- 
ing and underfeeding, poor light and bad 
ventilation, of the evils of child labor, 
of impure milk, and the awful spitting 
nuisance, did not seem out of place, for 
here were many people, nearly all of them 
anxious to learn how to live better, and 
how to help others to live better. These 
people literally swarmed to see the exhibit 


‘and to hear the lectures, even though 


there were other shacks and tents all 
about in which were housed exhibits of 
agricultural implements and farming and 
dairying appliances of new and approved 
patterns. 

Perhaps added zest was given by the 
generous use throughout the grove of 
the large, red-bordered placards _bear- 
ing the query, “Will you help build the 
fence?” which were so effectively used 
by the association in Baltimore last 
spring, when this catch query was uti- 
lized to excite public interest in its ef- 
fort to raise a fund of $10,000 to carry 
on its work. When the grangers real- 
ized that this mysterious question had 
something to do with the tuberculosis 
exhibit they rushed the shack, and an 
impromptu police force had to be organ- 
ized to get them in line and conduct them 
through the exhibit and marshal them 
in order to hear the lectures, in which 
there was told again the parable of the 
“fence and the ambulance,” and the ef- 
fort was made to point out to them that 
it was more humane and less costly and 
altogether finer and saner to prevent the 
spread of the scourge, than to attempt 
to cure all of the present sufferers and 
those victims who would necessarily fol- 
low them. 

The material of the exhibition is di- 
vided into three sections under the heads 
of “tuberculosis is a communicable dis- 
ease,” “tuberculosis is a preventable dis- 
ease,’ and “tuberculosis is a curable dis- 
ease.” The first section consists of 
photographs showing how and why con- 
sumption is spread, and how owing to 
ignorance and carelessness of the patient, 
or his associates, he becomes a menace to 
the family and the community; others 
showing prevailing conditions of filth and 
neglect in infected houses, streets and 
sweatshops. There are also mottoes and 
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legends in large letters bearing such ad- 
vice as “consumption is a filth disease. 


Hence be clean;” “consumption is pri- 
Do you live in 


marily a house disease. 

a clean house? If not, why not?” This 
material, with charts showing the mor- 
tality by counties, by occupations, and 
maps showing infected areas, occupied 
probably half of the interior side walls 
of the shack. 

The second section likewise consists of 
photographs and charts, showing the 
value of fresh air, especially in relation 
to houses, school buildings, and shops, 
as well as crowded districts in towns 
and cities where small parks or play- 
grounds have been introduced; showing 
companion pictures of dark, badly ventil- 
ated houses, and the same after renova- 
tion and alteration; of the value of child 
labor laws and other factory legislation 
as preventive measures; showing the 
_ work of the city and state in the matter 
of registration and fumigation, in the 
granting of prophylactic supplies, and 
the enforcement of spitting ordinances 
and laws; showing educational work done 
by the district nurses, and so on through 
the lines of methods and plans of pre- 
vention. 

The third section, dealing with the sub- 
ject of the cure of tuberculosis, naturally 
consists of photographs of sanatoriums 
and sanatorium appliances, of working 
models of window tents, yard and roof 
tents, small models of approved shacks 
and pavilions, pictures and schedules of 
approved diet for tuberculosis patients, 
and rules to govern the patient and his 
caretakers. 

There is also a small pathological ex- 
hibit, consisting of sections of lungs and 
larynx showing tubercular lesions, cavi- 
ties, and caseous formation, as well as 
specimens showing healthy tissue; there 
are also plaster casts used in cases of 
bone tuberculosis. Some of this material 
was crowded to the outside of the shack, 
where it was arranged on the walls and 
on tables forming aisles down under the 
trees. 

Rather an incongruous situation? Yes 
and no. Surely it would not have been 
a very delectable feast for an ordinary 
picnic, but this was an extraordinary 
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picnic. When one considers that fully 
seven thousand persons, by a very careful 
estimate, learned so much about the 


scourge of consumption, about fresh air, 


proper food, and clean living, it may ’ 
seem to have been a very appropriate 

occasion. The association intends to fol- 

low up this success by sending its ex- 

hibit and lecturers to most of the import- 

ant county fairs in Maryland during the 

coming autumn. 
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Aims of The American Civic 
Association 


To THE EDITOR: 


I have just seen the paragraph on page 
427 of your issue of July 13, 1907, discuss- 
ing the financial statement of this associa- 
tion for the year ending August 31, 1906. 

If the purely public-spirited and essenti- 
ally philanthropic work of the American 
Civic Association was conducted as a busi- 
ness enterprise there would be some justifi- 
cation for the view implied in the para- 
graph. As, however, the aims of the Ameri- 
can Civic Association are such as to make its 
activities anything but self-sustaining, and 
as this condition is and has been fully rec- 
ognized by the philanthropic men and wo- 
men who aid it, I cannot but feel that there 
must have been a misapprehension in the 
mind of the writer of the paragraph. 

The two constituent societies forming the 
American Civic Association maintained an 
existence, conducted some correspondence, 
obtained and retained certain members and 
published some valuble literature; but no 
concerted movements were at any time pro- 
posed, fostered and carried to completion by 
either of them. As merged, however, the 
American Civic Association has made for it- 
self a position in the forefront of advanced 
civic improvement effort and has attained a 
national prominence never possessed or ap- 
proached, by either of the constituent socie- 
ties. For instance, the campaign for Niagara 
preservation, conducted by the American 
Civic Association, under which the power de- 
velopments, representing $40,000,000 of cap- 
ital at Niagara, have been halted and nation- 
al legislation controlling the Falls enacted 
and put in force, required large expenditures, 
for which the officers of the association 
pledged themselves personally. If ever an 
end justified an effort, this might be cited as 
such a case. If the association had done no- 
thing else during the year referred to and 
covered by the report in question, it would 
have justified its existence and maintenance. 
The Niagara campaign has been but one of 
many carried on with increasing success and 
public support. 
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The American Civic Association since June, 
1904, has reached its membership fifty-four 
times with definite and encouraging liter- 
ature, mainly the production of experts at 
the head of its fifteen departments, all serv- 
ing to unify,. foster and advance the wide- 
spread movement for civic betterment. Hun- 
dreds of newspapers have been glad to re- 
ceive the clipping sheet service, and the offi- 
cers have written thousands of letters to in- 
quiring men, women and communities, there- 
by fostering the spirit of civic advance. 

Having been for several years preceding 
the merger a member of one of the constitu- 
ent societies and president of the other, and 
having been continually the executive of the 
American Civic Association, much against 
my preference; having also been in close con- 
tact all the time with civic workers of the 
association the country over, who do really 
practical and efficient advance work not con- 
fined to mere letter-writing and fee-receiving, 
I feel that the American Civic Association 
can afford to stand on its record for work 
accomplished. Its service as rendered, has 
been enthusiastically received, and while we 
could have wished that no deficit should have 
existed, it is only proper to say that the 
spirit of the officers has been to carry on the 
work adequately and properly regardless of 
financial deficiencies, which they have per- 
sonally assumed and are now carrying. AS 
one who serves the association and carries 
as well a large portion of its indebtedness, 
I feel that such a paragraph as that published 
in your journal is not calculated to do justice 
to an organization that has been fully recog- 
nized as representative and important by the 
chief executive of the United States, by cab- 
inet officers, by other. influential and import- 
ant officials, and by publicists generally. 

If it was desirable to go into detail, I 
could mention the practical tree-planting and 
billboard campaigns now being maintained 
by this association; the constant organizing 
efforts successfully carried on, under which 
cities are being radically improved; the fos- 
tering by definite and conclusive literature 
of the fight against the smoke evil; the in- 
teresting showing made of work in child- 
ren’s playgrounds as well as in school gar- 
dens; and the other many and various things 
undertaken in pursuance of the constitution 
of the association. It seems necessary, how- 
ever, believing as I do in the public spirit 
and fair intention of CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
MONS, merely to call attention to the obvious 
misconception embraced in the criticism of 
the statement above referred to. 

J. Horace McFARLAND. 
President American Civic Association. 


[It is a pleasure to publish the above letter 
from the President of the American Civic 
Association, though we regret that he feels 
that any injustice was done. The note to 
which he refers had, as he says, to do only 
with the financial condition of the associa- 
tion, as revealed by its own statement. That 
the association ig doing missionary work for 
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the cause of civic improvement is perfectly 
obvious, and missionary work is seldom fi- 
nancially profitable. But when largely de- 
pendent on private beneficence, it ought to 
be done as economically as possible,—and 
so, it may be hoped, the association’s work is 
done. If so, and the results are worth the 
cost, as Mr. McFarland thinks they are, the 
statement quoted here in the issue of July 
13 only shows that the receipts ought to be a 
good deal larger than they are. In such mat- 
ters standards of value are not easily estab- 
lished and it is fair to let Mr. McFarland 
give his own view of the relative efficiency 
of the association and of its two constituent 
societies whose merger formed it.—EHd.] 


Credit for Mayor Fitzgerald 


To THE EDITOR: 


My attention has been called to an in- 
justice done to the Hon. John F. Fitzgerald, 
mayor of Boston, in my report on legisla- 
tion in Massachusetts to the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction. In this 
report I criticized the mayor’s action in the 
matter of the removal of the pauper trus- 
tees, and failed to give him credit in other 
matters in which his action was most bene- 
ficial and effective. In order to correct this 
injustice I desire now to testify that in the 
very important matters of the bills giving 
the school committee power and money to 
carry on playgrounds and to hire nurses 
and in securing the tenement house provis- 
ions of the new building law, the mayor 
gave able and most effective assistance, that 
he in effect made these measures his own, 
and deserves a large share of the credit for 
their passage. 

JOSEPH LEE, 
Nes Massachusetts Civie Associa- 
ion. 
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Jewish Hospital Fund, Sydney.—The Jew- 
ish Hospital Fund Association of Sydney, 
Australia, has been reorganized under the 
name of the Jewish Hospital Association. 
Under its new plan it will immediately en- 
dow two beds in Sydney Hospital and will 
provide similar endowment in other hospit- 
als throughout Australia for the special use 
of the Jewish sick. The movement also pro- 
vides for the systematic visiting of the sick 
in their homes by the authorized members 
of the association. 


A New Home for Aged Jews.—Through the 
efforts of Messrs. N. Novak, N. Harris, Ben- 
jamin Frank, M. Meisner and Mrs. R. Choen, 
a new home for aged Jews has been opened 
at Grand and Blair avenues in St. Louis, 
Mo. Accommodations are now provided for 
thirty persons and if sufficient funds can be 
raised the directors hope to acquire addi- 
tional land upon which to provide for a 
greater number. 
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A New Cincinnati Settlement—A new 
Jewish settlement has been opened on Clin- 
ton street between John and Central Ave- 


nues, in Cincinnati, in the old Goldsmith - 


mansion, which has been altered for the pur- 
pose. 


Jews on New England Farms.—The Bos- 
ton Advertiser calls attention to a successful 
Jewish agricultural movement which is in 
full operation without any philanthropic as- 
sistance. According to this authority many 
Jewish families have taken up their abodes 
on abandoned ‘New England farms which 
they have purchased for merely nominal 
sums, and which they are successfully oper- 
ating. This journal points particularly to 
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the town of Otis in Berkshire county, Mas- 
sachusetts, and states that the movement 
may “forecast the rehabilitation of these des- 
olate wrecks of old-time richness.” 


The New Sing Sing.—The commission ap- 
pointed to select a site for Sing Sing prison 
has named Dr. Charles F. Howard of Buf- 
falo chairman. Of the eighty-nine sites of- 
fered eighteen have been designated as 
worthy of inspection by the commission. 


Miss S. C. Francis, who for the past fif- 
teen years has been in charge of the nurses 
at the Washington Asylum Hospital, is now 
in charge of the Touro Infirmary Training 
School in New Orleans. 


The Child and The Mill 


[These verses were written by Don Marquis, an 
Atlanta newspaper man, just after the Georgia 
Senate in the summer of 1905 had defeated the 
child labor bill by a vote of 28 to 17. In the 
summer of 1906 following, the same Senate unani- 
mously passed a much better child labor bill than 
the one they had defeated in 1905. The standard 
is still far from high and the friends of the chil- 
dren are still fighting. . There is a legend that the 
author came from the thick of the fray at the 
evening session of the legislature and wrote these 
verses after midnight to get them into an early 
morning edition and drive home in ink and paper 
to the people of the state his protest against the 
senators he denounced.] 


You’ve killed the “Child Labor Bill” 
tors, politically, now, will it pay? 

For folks are quite apt to remember each 
senator voting that way. 

God knows that the dreams and the hopes 
of us strong ones are transient enough, 

God knows that the swift soul stumbles 
when as the way grows rough, 

Buy you and I-had our play time, if it was 
only a few brief years, 

When we dreamed and wondered and laugh- 
ed—we can look through a blur of tears, 

Back to the meadows of childhood, where 
through the golden haze 

Still move the deathless visions that graced 
those careless days,— 

But from these you would filch their spirits, 
a thing even God can’t replace, 

The power to dream, all the gift of their 
first youth’s nameless grace. 


Sena- 


Better a pauper, penniless, asleep in the 
kindly sod, 

Better a gypsy, houseless, but near to the 
heart of God, 

That beats for the ear not dulled by the 
clanking wheels of care; 

Better starvation and freedom, and hope and 
the good sweet air, 

Than death to the Something in him that 
was born to laugh and dream, 

That was kin to the idle lilies and the rip- 
ples of the stream. 

For out of the dreams of noynood; 

visions ‘that come and go, 


the 


The Boy gains strength unknowing that the 
Man shall prove and know. 

The crystal cistern of mirth must be filled 
to the brim in May 

If the soul is to faint not nor perish in the 
heat of life’s later day. 


In crushing the blossom of hope, ere it 
blooms in the heart of your youth, 
You are crushing your commonwealth’s fu- 
ture, you fools sans sense or ruth, 
For what of the brains that your people will 
need when the crisis comes, 

And what of the brawn that should heave 
the guns on at the beck of the drums, 

The blood, heart, nerves, the stamina, pluck 
—all the things 

That have made the free Southerners kings, 
overtopping all titular kings? 

Yes, spinners, I’ve looked at your figures— 
and to hell with your lying tracts, 

It’s profit you want, cheap labor, if you dare 
chew the unsalted facts. 


Dull-eyed, weary and old—old in his early 
teens, 

You are flinging his future and life to the 
maw of the brute machines; 

And dumb the heart of him now, at the time 
when his heart should sing;— 

Are you making slaves or men, what hope 
will the future bring? 

Twisted and stunted and stupid, and moiled 
in your mills of grief, 

Can your spindles spin from their remnant 
aman, a man and a chief? 

Fools, with your mills and your dollars, 
your lies and your bloody hands, 

Who make a god of a wheel, who worship 
your whirring bands, 

Go spin, spin, spin,x—bow down to your 
spindles then, 

Tatter to shreds the human threads that 
were meant for the weaving of men. 
But ever the Silent Spinners spin early and 

spin late, 
Ye fools, have ye never heard of the Sisters 
Three of Fate? 
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THE TREATMENT OF POVERTY 


For those who go down into the depth of poverty there are conceivable 
three means of escape. The first and most honorable of these is self-help; 
the second and hardest is the taking of prudent advice; and the third and most 
often abused is relief. Each of these ways out of poverty has its sturdy advo- 
cates who have misunderstood and misrepresented one another. They are not 
necessarily mutually exclusive routes, but may instead be only so many different 
stages of the one long upward journey. 

Self-help is the best of sound doctrine for a society of equals. It is the 
surest and safest road; but blinded eyes do not find it with ease, weak hands 
cannot always push open the door which leads into it, frail feet stumble in its 
rough places, human courage is now and then unequal to its hard demands. 

Self-help is a product of character rather than its source. It is a fair 
flower which blooms best in the rich soil of opportunity. It is a trait which 
passes readily by inheritance from self-helping and offspring-helping ancestors. 
It is a spiritual heritage, very precious, and easily destroyed when hope is 
gone, and fear and hate have become the most constant companions. 

When the door.of self-help is closed there is sometimes a way out thtodelh 
relief. It is the modern habit to minimize the efficacy of material relief, and 
its limitations are indeed very distinct ; yet sometimes all that is required is that the 
burden be temporarily lifted. Native latent springs of energy are released by 
the removal of an obstacle which was beyond the strength of the poor man 
in his poverty. It would be instructive for charitable societies to inquire how 
often the improvement over which they rejoice has taken place, not as a result 
of expert treatment, not through any aid in finding work, not through the 
uplifting influence of a superior mind, but solely through the recuperative power 
which the individual displays when given a chance. Poverty of character, which 
is named in an annual report as a more serious detriment to the poor than 
their lack of material resources, is not a general characteristic of the poor. 

There are no general bad characteristics of the poor,—neither shiftlessness, 
nor intemperance, nor criminal inclination, nor even a preference for squalor. 
Until the conception that the poor are of peculiar clay is abandoned no under- 
standing of poverty is possible. Sometimes, then, when there is no inherent 
poverty of character, relief is the path into that same excellent highway of 
self-help which others on their own account find it so profitable to explore. 
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And some, finally, have no sufficient capacity for self-help, even though 
their initial obstacles be swept away. Not only must their burden be lifted; 
they must be given new strength. They may need relief but they also need 
treatment. It is because there are many of whom this is true that the con- 
troversies about material relief have arisen. If an easy division of all the 
dependent poor into the two classes of those who need help and those who 
can help themselves were possible, and if those who belong in the first class 
needed nothing but money, the problem of charity would be reduced to simple 
proportions. It is far otherwise.’ All its difficulties center in the treatment 
which is sometimes a supplement to relief, sometimes a substitute for it, some- 
times only a means of inducing self-help, or making it possible. 

Wherein, the inexperienced, puzzled citizen of a naive charitable inclination 
may well ask, does this treatment consist? Giving I know, and the hardening 
of the heart to refuse to give I know. Throwing of people on their own 
resources and lecturing them soundly for their shortcomings is an intelligible 
procedure. But what do you mean by treatment? 

Let us answer first by an illustration, drawn from that neighboring field 
which social workers have found so rich in illuminating analogies. Dr. C. 
W. Saleeby, in his excellent book on Worry, The Disease of the Age, describes . 
the manner in which the personality of the physician may and does work for 
cure even in such diseases as pneumonia and diphtheria. He points out that 
the object of a wise physician is that the patient shall be directly the better for 
his visit as such. 

There is something characteristic and conscious of power even in the way 
in which he knocks at the door or rings the bell. With him there enter hope 
and confidence. Whether his manner is such as to suggest that he will smash 
the disease, or, as in the case of a nervous, sensitive woman, the suggestion of power 
is conveyed in subtler means, there is always the purpose of influencing the 
patient’s mind. No question is ever repeated—a very characteristic fault which 
clearly shows that the physician has been thinking of something else instead of 
listening to the answer on the first occasion. The satisfactory statements of 
the patient or nurse are received with evident pleasure but without surprise. 
The physician clearly shows that he expected nothing less. Always the aim 
in view is the transmission to the patient of a sense of power that is determined, 
confident, irresistible. To this power we are assured there are scarcely any 
limits. 

If Dr. Saleeby is right, and if a greater than he was right in the simple 
declaration, “Thy faith hath made thee whole,” is it not clear that the very 
essence of that treatment of poverty which is the necessary supplement to self- 
help and relief is the imparting of faith in the possibility of recovery; the im- 
planting of courage where it has failed; the suggestion of new strength to 
replenish the springs of character? The editor of a metropolitan journal said 
recently that the doctor who has ripened in experience and wisdom is the finest 
type of humanity. You go to him in trouble, and he straightens you out. A 
lawyer is too busy, and a clergyman too conscious of your shortcomings, but 
the doctor deals tenderly and directly with your troubles. Of course this is a 
libel on two of the professions, but we will let them suffer for the moment for 
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the sake of the vital point of our illustration. The social worker among the 
poor has no more imperative obligation than the awakening of confidence, the 
inspiration of hope, the restoration of a sense of the possibility of recovering 
all that is lost, and of getting on in a world of self tespecting, self dependent 
and successful members of the community. The visitor has many means of 
accomplishing these results, but among them all none is more directly valuable 
than the manner of approach, the personality of the man or woman who is 
responsible for the treatment. Confidence begets confidence. The expectation 
of good results helps to insure them. When poverty is functional rather than 
organic, everything depends upon the manner in which it is treated. If it is 
organic, as physicians say of a disease which requires a readjustment of matter 
and tissue, then relief and treatment must be skillfully combined. If it is func- 
tional, that is to say, if there is no tangible, visible reason for the lack of self 
support, but the stubborn fact of dependence is there,—no less real than 
neurasthenia or functional paralysis,—then relief may or may not be an appro- 
priate feature of treatment, but treatment in some form is the sole hope of 
recovery in so far as external interference is concerned. 

Aid in securing employment, removal to a new location, reconciliation of 
estranged relatives, obtaining educationai advantages, the creation of new asso- 
ciations, opening the eyes to new possibilities, removal of irresistible temptations, 
the steady pressure of an unconquerable faith in a favorable outcome—all these 
are treatment. Exposure of imposture and refusal of relief and even criminal 
prosecution may be necessary negative features of treatment. They are treat- 
ment, however, not of poverty but of imposture and crime, and they are not 
the primary task of the visitor in the homes of the poor. The supreme test 
of the friend of the poor is the power of gaining and holding their confidence, 
and enlisting their unreserved co-operation in the cure of their distress. 

It so happens that worry, which Dr. Saleeby looks upon as a cause of 
disease, is also one of the characteristic symptoms of poverty. Partly through 
its effect on health, partly through its effect on personal habits, and partly 
through its direct effect on the making and carrying out of plans for earning a 
living, worry is one of the direct and all pervading causes of economic depend- 
ence. It follows that the ideal visitor is one who can banish worry from the 
homes of the poor. It is quite true that worry is our most democratic institution, 
invading palace and cottage with fine impartiality; but the one most wearing 
and cankering form of worry, that which springs from anxiety about the 
actual necessities of life, for wife and children, for one’s self in disease and 
in old age, and about the possibility of finding or holding that employment 
which is the means of livelihood—this is reserved for poverty and for those 
whom poverty stares in the face. There was an old view that in this state 
of things the chief duty of the friend of the poor is to incite their apprehension 
for the future; to frighten them into thrift and economy; to teach them that 
of all evils they must most dread a pauper’s grave, unprovided old age, and 
accident or illness without savings in the bank. 

In other words, to make men worry about the future was the beginning 
of wisdom. The great Teacher whose testimony to the power of faith we 
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have already recalled, was wiser than these teachers of the value of thrift. Even 
the counsel of perfection, “Take no thought for the morrow,” fits many an 
anxious, care burdened mother far better than the advice which she has too 
often received. Aside from the many who are really hysterical, and the ex- 
tremely nervous, and the mentally unbalanced who come to grief because of a 
physical condition which demands medical treatment, the visitor will often find 
the secret cause of distress to be in peculiarities of temperament; in anxieties 
which are the more grievous because unshared; in domestic or business com- 
plications not at all impossible of solution when taken at the right end, with 
patience and sympathy and common sense. Ten years ago, when CHARITIES 
was “a monthly means of communication between the Charity Organization So- 
ciety and its members,” we ventured to address these words to friendly visitors: 


The word which needs to be spoken to friendly visitors is, “Have faith in your poor.” 
Professor Peabody, in an address delivered to Harvard students, which might have been 
intended for us, declares that there is such a thing as a recoil of judgment. 

“One man goes through the world and finds it suspicious, inclined to wrong-doing, 
full of capacity for evil, and judges it with his ready gossip of depreciation. He may 
be, in all this, reporting what is true, or he may be stating what is untrue; but one 
truth he is reporting with entire precision—the fact that he is himself a suspicious 
and ungenerous man. The cynic looks over the world and finds it hopelessly bad, but 
the one obvious fact is, not that the world is all bad, but that the man is a cynic. The 
snob looks over the world and finds it hopelessly vulgar, but the fact is, not that the 
world is all vulgar, but that the man is a snob. The gentleman walks his way through 
the world, anticipating just dealing, believing in his neighbor, expecting responsiveness 
to honor, considerateness, high-mindedness, and he is often deceived and finds his confi- 
dence misplaced, and sometimes discovers ruffians where he thought there were gentle- 
men; but this, at least, he has proved—that he himself is a gentleman.” 

The cynic, the snob, and no less the suspicious and ungenerous man or woman, are 
ludicrously out of place as friendly visitors. Jane Addams has warned us that if we 
show that we attach special importance to thrift, cleanliness and other similar virtues, 
our poor will surely simulate those virtues, to the neglect, perhaps, of others more funda. 
mental. Let us, then, compel the simulation of the most fundamental virtues by expect- 
ing them; and let’us compel the real growth of all good qualities by looking for them 
in sincerity, reserving our astonishment for those rare instances of ingratitude and hope- 
less depravity that faith cannot conquer. 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


The Needs of a Our readers are already fa- 
Tuberculosis miliar with the work of the 
Day Camp. ; 

day camp for tuberculosis 
patients maintained on the Staten Island 
ferryboat Southfield, anchored in the 
North River at the foot of West 
' Sixteenth street, New York. The suc- 
cess of the plan was fully explained in our 
issue of August 17. It costs about $600 
a month to maintain this work, which is 
doing unquestionable good. The increase 
of weight of the patients, and the return 
of color to their cheeks are witnesses to 
this fact. Contributions to help maintain 
the expense of this undertaking will be 
gladly acknowledged by Paul Kennaday, 
secretary of the Committee on Prevention 
of Tuberculosis of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, 105 East Twenty-second 
street, New York. It is also hoped that 
a volunteer teacher can be enlisted to 
teach the patients basket work or other 
simple forms of manual labor. Any 
offer of skilled assistance in this direc- 
tion would be appreciated. 


The Second International 
Congress on School Hy- 
giene convening in London 
August 3 to 10 gave notable evidence of 
the supreme importance of good health. 
About 2000 delegates and visitors from 
many countries attended, and nearly 250 
papers and communications were read or 
discussed. The work of the congress was 
considered under eleven sections, meeting 
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International 
Congress on 
School Hygiene. 


concurrently in several halls. The sub- 


jects were: 
1. The Physiology and’ Psychology of 
Educational Methods and Work. 
2. Medical and Hygienic Inspection in 
Schools. 

3. The Hygiene of the Teaching Profes- 

sion. 

4. Instruction in Hygiene for Teachers 

and Scholars. 
5. Physical Education and Training in 
Personal Hygiene. 

6. Out of School Hygiene; Holiday 
Camps and Schools; The Relation 
of Home and School. R 

7. Contagious Diseases, Ill Health and 
Other Conditions Affecting School 
Attendance. 

8. Special Schools for Feeble Minded and 
Exceptional Children. 

9. Special Schools for Blind, Deaf and 
Dumb Children. 

10. Hygiene of Residential Schools. 

11. The School Building and Its Equip- 

ment. 

The fact that regular medical inspec- 
tion of schools or school children, either 
as a state institution or under local or- 
ganization has been established in France, 
Germany, Austria, Belgium, Norway, 
Switzerland, Russia, Servia, the United 
States, Japan, Egypt, the Argentine Re- 
public, and Chile, was reported by Sir 
James Chrichton-Browne, and the hold- 
ing of such a congress in London evi- 
denced, he hoped, that “in this dilatory 
country” it would be adopted before long. 
The subjects discussed by the call for the 
congress on school hygiene varied widely 
from The Ringworm Question in Ele-. 
mentary Schools to A Comparison Be- 


tween the Training given by Classics and 
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Modern Languages. The interest taken 
by the government of Great Britain as 
well as other countries was marked. 
King Edward, a patron of the congress, 
being unable to attend, he was represent- 
ed at the opening session by the Earl of 
Crewe. Putting himself in the position 
of the taxpayer—‘“the forgotten man”— 
who has not had the opportunity to study 
in all its ramifications the question of 
school hygiene, he emphasized the fact 
that unless the schools were able to prove 
that the money they were already spend- 
ing was laid out to the greatest national 
advantage, and that they were not, by 
the neglect of all hygienic precautions, 
making themselves, to a certain extent, 
nurseries of paupers and criminals, they 
would have a bad case when they went 
to the taxpayer for more money. The 
test of efficiency to determine policy 
was the ideal presented by the con- 
gress. It was further admitted that the 
present systems of overcrowding rooms, 
of “cramming as a means of cultivation,” 
and of insistence upon school attendance, 
ii season and out of season, were very 
injurious to the health of children and 
pre-eminently wasteful. The comment of 
an eminent statistician and observer, Dr. 
Arthur Newsholme, that ‘with the ordi- 
nary ventilation, which is provided in the 
majority of schools, the atmosphere of an 
ordinary school room is as much fouler 
than that of the average house of the 
poor, as is that of a church during a 
Sunday evening service than the air of a 
middle class house” might cause the hy- 
gienist as well as taxpayer to consider 
the need of school hygiene. On account 
of the great danger from contagious 
diseases to young children and to the 
community, Dr. Newsholme advocated 
that children under five or even seven 
should not be permitted to attend the 
same school as older children, and stated 
that they would be as far advanced in 
a few years as children who started 
younger. He advocated the provision of 
creches if necessary as a better method 
of caring for very young children than 
sending them to school at three as is often 
done in England. Dr. William Ostler, 
chairman of the section on the medical 
and hygienic inspection of schools, con- 
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sidered the subject from two points of 
view. (1) the means whereby we may 
take stock of the children of the nation 
and (2) the means whereby we are to 
deal practically with conditions of ill- 
health which hinder the normal physical 
and mental growth of children. He ad- 
mitted the practical difficulties in the ad- 


- ministration of such general inspection, 


and put upon administrative authorities 
the responsibility of finding some way to 
have the work done by good men who 
should be suitably paid. Another speaker 
claimed that medical inspection in schools 
would interfere with the care of the family 
as a whole, particularly if children were 
not permitted to attend school till six or 
seven. Dr. W. Leslie McKenzie, medical 
member of the local government for 
Scotland, widened the scope of medical 
inspection of school children on the 
ground that it must take account of the 
primary factors: First, the sanitation of 
the environment, and second, the health 
of the individual as affected by environ- 
ment and heredity. He would have the 
home as well as the school environment 
well known, and at least the occupation 
of the father, the number of rooms in the 
house and the number of occupants ascer- 
tained. His conception that “the school 
is a specialized organ of the home, and 
that school in education is a specialized 
function of the home” justifies such a 
plan. The opponents of his plan of in- 
spection and examination objected to 
what they claimed would be only super- 
ficial examination, as the family physician 
would know each child and its family 
history better than any new physician 
even when aided by the school teacher. 
Likewise the family physician could bet- 
ter see that needed treatment was secured 
for the child. Dr. Shirley Murphy, 
health officer of London, explained the 
method by which the difficulty of ad- 
ministration is being met in England by 
the constitution of the health authority 
as the education authority, and while ad- 
mitting that the organization is not yet 
provided with the necessary machinery, 
affirmed that the guiding principle must 
be that the administration which is re- 
quired to protect the health of the popu- 
lation at all ages must be the one to be 
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concerned with the health of the child of 
school age whether in the school or in 
the home. In connection with the con- 
gress an exhibit of school building and 
furnishing apparatus was held, giving 
good object lessons. The congress marked 
a distinct advance in the study of the 
“nationalization of health.” 


Reenastds ig Lu the course’of the Nation- 
Schoolsoi al Conference in Minne- 
Philanthropy ai 
apolis in June, representa- 
tives of the four schools in New York, 
Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, for the 
professional education of social workers 
met several times to consider how far it 
is desirable and practicable to secure 
uniformity of standards and methods. 
Advice to prospective students as to pre- 
liminary reading, requirements for ad- 
mission, university credits and certificate 
of graduation, were the main points on 
which it was thought desirable to reach 
a common understanding. Taking these 
in reverse order, it was promptly agreed 
that the certificate of any of the schools 
should mean that the one to whom it is 
given has completed satisfactorily an 
amount of work which would ordinarily 
require the entire time of the student for 
one academic year. As this is already 
the practice of the New York School of 
Philanthropy and the Boston School for 
Social Workers, and.as no formal cer- 
tificates have yet been issued by the Chi- 
cago Instittite of Social Service or the St. 
Louis School of Philanthropy this im- 
portant agreement as to the future in- 
volves no break with the past. All of the 
schools have more or less formal rela- 
tion with universities of high standing 
and it was therefore thought desirable to 
establish such unit courses as would per- 
mit ready comparison with ordinary uni- 
versity courses. At the same time the 
practical character of the schools forbids 
over emphasis on this point, and it was 
felt that the giving of any possible as- 
sistance to those who are already engaged 
in any form of philanthropic or social 
work, whether voluntary or professional, 
is of greater immediate importance than 
the arrangement of courses which are 
taken only for their academic value. As 
to requirements for admission, it was 
recognized that great flexibility is essen- 
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tial in the present stage of development. 
It was agreed that in so far as selection 
is possible, preference should be given 
to graduates of colleges and to those who 
have actually been engaged in some form 
of social service, who are in position to 
spend some time in definite professional 
preparation for greater usefulness. At 
the same time it was decided that the dis- 
cretion given to the directors of the New 
York and Boston schools to admit any 
who gives promise of profiting by the 
work, is both justified and desirable. A 
committee consisting of Dr. Edward T. 
Devine, editor of CHARITIES AND THE 
Commons, Dr. J. R. Brackett, director of 
the Boston School, Dr. Graham Taylor, 
director of the Chicago school, Dr. 
Thomas J. Riley, director of the St. 
Louis school and Dr. S. M. Lindsay, di- 
rector of the New York school, was ap- 
pointed to draft a circular letter of sug- 
gestions concerning the best preliminary 
reading and study to be undertaken by 
prospective students. It is known that 
there are now some who plan to take 
such a course for a year or more before 
actually entering and that they will wel- 
come such advice. The reading recom- 
mended will not be exclusively in the 
particular field occupied by the school, 
but will include subjects which should be 
familiar to the social worker but for 
which the curriculum of the school itself 
cannot provide. This committee will 
also aim to carry into effect the conclu- 
sions of the conference and will become 
a standing committee on the maintenance 
of standards, and the interchange of ideas 
and experiences among the schools. 


The Public Significance of 
Labor Day 


Graham Taylor 


America is the first country in the 
world to have a “Labor Day’, and make 
it by law a public holiday. It is a great 
thing to have established a custom 
throughout the country even for all wage 
earners to take “a day off’ once a year 
in honor of labor. The farmers in some 
sections have done so much longer in 
their harvest home festivals; in which 
with all their “help” they have made 
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merry over the gathering of the crops. - 


We have done more than establish even 
such a good custom. We have put Labor 
Day into the law of the land. Other na- 
tions have made church feasts and fasts 
national holidays. Some call their legal 
holidays only ‘“‘bank holidays”, as though 
all the people owed their holidays to the 
closing of the banks. But we have made 
labor’s day the holiday of all the people. 
We have thus put public value and honor 
upon the labor of the mass of the people, 
where it belongs more than upon the ser- 
vices of any class. 

Now this great thing bids for some- 
thing still greater. or, if the public 
thus puts labor first in value and in 
honor, then labor may well put the public 
first among its ideals and interests. What 
is true of any class is truer of the mass. 
Those who serve all the people most 
serve themselves and their own class the 
best. No self interest involves public 
opinion, public policy, public welfare so 
much as the self interest of those who 
are doing the most of the world’s hardest 
work. The public depends for its sub- 
sistence not more upon these producers, 
these makers of things, these bearers of 
burdens, than do they depend for their 
rights and standards of living upon pub- 
lic sentiment, public education and agita- 
tion and public legislation. 

Labor Day is the supreme opportunity 
to serve both these purposes. It should 
indeed be used to declare the interests, 
the rights and wrongs of the masses, to 
the rank and file of their crafts, and to 
rally the loyalty of each to all and all to 
each. But it should also be made the oc- 
casion to interpret labor’s special needs 
and the public importance of meeting 
them to the whole country, especially to 
those classes, who have no other occasion 
to acquaint themselves with the condi- 
tions under which the world’s work is 
done. Labor Day platforms, at picnics 
and mass meetings, should everywhere 
put forth not only the best representa- 
tives of labor’s own policy and point of 
view, but also the very ablest and best ex- 
ponents of public policy, relating to labor, 
or depending upon labor for initiative and 
support. Labor Day should be the occa- 
sion when the workers get.together to 
hear what the country needs of them, and 
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to.unite to take their part in public pol- 
icies and action. Not until labor takes 
larger part in making public sentiment, 
and in enacting it into law, will the public 
do its part to improve the conditions and 
further the interests of labor. Not until 
organized labor means more and better 
organized citizenship, will the trade 
unions and federations of labor either 


- give or get the public service which their 


numbers, their interests, and their influ- 
ence should both get and give. “Class- 
conscious” views and efforts are neces- 
sary and may serve a good purpose as 
far as they go. But they do not, and they 
cannot, go far enough either to influence 
or benefit the whole of the people, of 
which organized labor is and must always 
be only a part, however large a part it is. 


Some Observations of 
French Hospitals 


Lala Doeelks 
Secretary International Council of Nurses 


A year or more ago, the financial af- 
fairs of the New York hospitals were 
very much to the fore in public discus- 
sion and in print. A condition of living 
beyond their means seemed to be quite 
general; deficits more or less alarming 
were exposed ; the demands for increased 
expenditure were as invariable and as 
alarming as the deficits, and the discus- 
sion of how to meet the situation was 
prolonged and lively. CHARITIES. AND 
THE Commons was full of communica- 
tions as to the deficits of the New York 
hospitals, and made an exhaustive in- 
quiry into the items of expense in each, 
which was tabulated on a chart. The 
chief and unavoidable inference of the in- 
quiries and communications seemed to be 
that there was a general absence of good 
business management, great confusion and 
laxity of account keeping, and marked 
extravagance in the hospitals. _ Even be- 
fore this, as far back as 1901, Miss Ban- 
field, superintendent of the Polyclinic 
Hospital in Philadelphia, had presented 
at the Buffalo Congress of Nurses a very 
striking paper in which she emphasized 
especially the slovenly methods of hos- 
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pital bookkeeping, citing instances to 
_ prove her points, of which one, I remem- 
ber, was accounting for coal and milk in 
_ the same column. 
At the time of the discussions in 
_ CHaritries AND THE CoMMONS many ex- 
perts suggested lines for reform. Some 
one suggested that training schools for 
nurses were too expensive and should be 
—cut*down. Another blamed the medical 
staffs for extravagance with supplies and 
mentioned a noteworthy instance where, 
by the personal interference of the super- 
-intendent of nurses, many hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of surgical. dressings were 
saved. 
_ Another advised the extension of care 
at home for persons of moderate means, 
so that the pressure on hospitals would 
be limited,t and a progressive superin- 
_tendent? wrote a striking article on the 
advantages of removing convalescents 
from acute hospitals, showing that the 
hospital bed was supported at a very 
high figure, while that in the convalescent 
home would be much lower; finally, there 
were those who saw no solution of the 


trouble except simply to get more and 


-more money from the public. 

I have thought of all this with fresh 
- interest in- seeing the wonderfully sys- 
tematized and co-ordinated business 
management of the hospitals of Paris. 
Perhaps it is already well known to our 
hospital directors at home, but I have 
never heard it referred to there. It is a 
centralized system. The purchasing of 
supplies for all the public hospitals is 
under one direction, and there are central 
warehouses from which supplies are dis- 
tributed to the hospitals. There is, for 
instance, a central storehouse where all 
linens, woolens, and housefurnishing sup- 
plies are stored. .The goods are pur- 


chased by commissioners, bids _ be- 
ing made by the merchants, and 
every. purchase is examined by an 


expert before being accepted. There 
~is a central pharmacy; a central. abat- 
toir; a central bakery; a central wine; 
cellar. There is a commission which 
purchases all vegetables, fruits, eggs and 
butter, etc., etc., in the market. There 
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is also a centralization of laundry work. 
Not every hospital conducts a separate 
laundry, but four hospitals take the 
laundry from all the others. 

We visited some of these central stores 
and they are most interesting. The bak- 
ery buys its grain, makes its flour in its 


~own mill, and bakes the bread for all of 


the forty odd institutions, with their 
population of between thirty and forty 
thousand souls. At five o’clock in the 
morning the wagons distribute the bread. 
The bakery -is clean, airy, and light. 
There are three shifts of workers, each 
having eight hours’ work. 

The largest of the central laundries, 
that at the Salpétriere, also had excellent 
conditions, though too much heavy work 
was being done by women. There is a 
separate pavilion provided for the men 
and women who work by the day in the 
laundry. This pavilion contains lockers 
where their outer garments are placed, 
each worker donning a suit of hospital 
linen for work. It also has ample wash- 
rooms and lunch rooms fitted with tables 
and benches. The laundry help bring 
their lunch in baskets. 

The bookkeeping of the hospitals is a 
marvel of accurate system. As the hos- 
pitals are under the government a model 
is supplied upon which all the accounts 
are patterned. _No such thing there as 
coal and milk added up together. The 
result is that receipts and expenditures 
are shown in perfect uniformity in every 
institution, and there is no such thing as 
confusion arising from different methods 
of showing per capita expenses. 

I do not attempt to give statistics— 
these would be easily obtainable by our 
hospital superintendents—but it is. not 
necessary for me to point out what sub- 
stantial economies must result from this 
method of buying. The bakery, for in- 
stance, is able to take advantage of the 
market in buying its wheat. It seemed 
to me:that what the Paris hospitals do 
by law and regulation ours might very 
well do by co-operation and voluntary 
agreement. Every hospital has to have 
bed. linen, brooms, dishes, furniture. 
Every operating room uses glass, instru- 
ments, dressings. Every hospital uses 
drugs. Would there not be an enormous 
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saving by central purchasing of all such 
general supplies? 

The economy of using the more expen- 
sive hospital beds only for the more 
urgent cases by removing the convales- 
cents to the country is also practiced here 
thoroughly. There are between ten and 
twelve hundred beds available for the 
convalescents of the Paris hospitals, and 
every hospital may send out a certain 
number of convalescents once a week. I 
saw a beautifully managed convalescent 
home in the country where four hundred 
women were taken, and one little detail 
that I thought especially admirable was 
this: Even after their stay at the home 
the convalescents are not dismissed from 
the care of the assistance publique, for 
those that are homeless, or out of work, 
or needing any kind of practical be- 
friending are taken back to Paris to a 
sort of clearing house holding forty per- 
sons, and from here they are given in 
charge to the various societies of private 
philanthropy and benevolence that under- 
take to look after them until they are 
finally self-supporting once more. 

The bright picture of French hospital 
science has, however, a dark side, as a 
singular incident which occurred recently 
in the hospital history of Paris sadly 
demonstrates. A wealthy philanthropist, 
M. Soller, has definitely offered the 
assistance publique (under the control 
of which body all the city hospitals are 
placed) the sum of one million francs, 
for the purpose of instituting in these hos- 
pitals and asylums a body of competent 
scientific men, ‘not medical men, who 
shall be authorized to regulate the actions 
of the medical and surgical staffs in the 
hospitals,—this body of censors (as they 
might be called) to be responsible for 
their decisions. 

This remarkable offer has been called 
forth by conditions in the hospitals which 
are undoubtbedly shocking to American 
observers, and to anyone who sees, in the 
poor patient, a human personality anda 
being possessing rights and dignity. Con- 
sideration for the patient’s instinctive 
modesty, or sensitiveness, or timidity is 
not only quite lacking, but all of these 
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feelings are outraged to the point of 
brutalization by the methods of examina- 
tion and of teaching conducted by medical 
chiefs and their students. Patients are 
looked upon as so much material to work 
upon—or even worse than this, for an 
inanimate material is not insulted, where- 
as these patients, especially the women, 
are daily humiliated, more particularly 
in the out-patient departments. p 

But even more than this, M. Soller 
has not only collected an overwhelming 
array of facts to prove his charges of 
unjustifiable humiliation inflicted on the 
patients, but he makes much more serious 
charges of entire irresponsibility of hos- 
pital and teaching staffs as to the results 
of their experiments or their treatment 
in the ‘case of free patients. He calls 
this irresponsibility the “modern medical 
peril’ and claims that the present exemp- 
tion from all accountability for mistakes 
in technique or for the results of experi- 
ments, is not only a sin against the pres- 
ent patients but declares that it must in 
the end be disastrous also to the progress 
of true medical science. His motives and 
reasons are explained at length in Le 


Signal of Paris. 


The assistance publique has had to 
consider this unique offer, but it has con- 
cluded, as one may readily imagine, to 
refuse a proposition which is of course. 
regarded as an unpardonable affront by 
the medical profession. For the sake of 
the noble element among medical. men 
and for the inestimable services of true 
medical science, no one would willingly 
see a public affront put upon the whole 
profession, and yet the moral conditions 
of hospitals in France, Austria, and parts 
of Germany (not all) certainly constitute 
a medical disgrace. 

A certain way. to remedy at least all 
those abuses which relate to the personal 
treatment of patients would be to bring 
educated and refined women into the 
wards, with the same share of authority 
that they have in England. Every coun- 
try which has done this has civilized and 
humanized its hospitals, and M. Soller’s 
million might be most usefully employed 
in establishing training schools for nurses. 


The, Essex County Park System 
Archibald A. Hill 


Eleven years ago the people of Essex 
county, New Jersey, created a park com- 
mission to secure a system of parks and 
parkways. We have said “the people of 
Essex county” advisedly, for the move- 
ment has been a popular one from the 
start. The commission has realized that, 
created by the people, it must serve the 
interests of the people. 

From the beginning the idea of the 
largest social service has dominated the 
commission and the resulting system is 
nicely calculated to meet the out-of-door 
needs of every resident of the county. 
The plan is not complex, although it in- 
cludes parks for the city of Newark, for 
a number of smaller towns and for the 
more rural districts. The system, which 
was laid out by Olmsted Brothers, may 
be resolved into four component parts: 


1. Great outlying reservations: 
South Mountain. 
Eagle Rock. 
2. Large city parks: 
Branch Brook. 
Weequahic. 
8. Small or neighborhood parks: 
Bast Side and West Side Parks in 
Newark. 
Orange Park in Orange. 
Watsessing Park in East Orange. 
Montclair Park in Montclair. 


4, <A connecting parkway system. 
South Mountain and Eagle Rock res- 
ervations are what the name implies, 
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tracts of land set apart and protected 
from the invasion of private interests. 
3,000 acres of mountain and meadow 
land are thus preserved where the only 
improvements are the walks and drives 
necessary to bring the spectators and the 
scenery into conjunction. 

Branch Brook Park, in Newark. is the 
largest of the city parks and perhaps the 
most beautiful in design and maintain-. 
ence. Yet fifty-five of its 277 acres are de- 
voted to playfields. In addition there is an 
artificial lake one mile in length which 
yields substantial social returns both sum- 
mer and winter in its use for rowing 
and skating. Weequahic Park, also in 
Newark, contains 271 acres, with twenty- 
three acres of playfields and a lake 
eighty acres in area. 

In these large parks the ornamental 
possibilities of play, so ably advocated 
by Joseph Lee, are given full scope. The 
playfields cannot boast that lamentable 
unfamiliarity with grass and foliage 
which distinguishes so many city play- 
grounds. In the entire system of Essex 
county there are only two playgrounds 
without grass and these are mainly de- 
signed for the use of the older boys and 
men in sports that require bare ground. 
The other playfields are lawns as carefully 
kept and as ornamental as any in the 
parks. A little attention is all that is 
required to prevent the grass from dying 
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out. When a meadow used as a base- 
ball field begins to give evidence of hard 
usage, the bases, which are furnished by 
the commission, are slightly shifted so 
as to allow the grass to grow anew upon 
the worn spots. The accompanying pic- 
tures show better than words the deco- 
rative ‘ possibilities of base-ball fields, 
tennis courts, wading-pools and skating- 
ponds when planned with some consider- 
ation of their surroundings. ¥ 

The boat houses in Branch Brook and 
Weequahic Parks are equipped for the 
storage and care of private boats and 
canoes at a nominal charge as well as 
for the renting of public boats. The 
lakes were made uniform in depth for the 
purpose of lowering the level of the 
water in winter and thus providing safe 
skating. Theré are also warm .rooms 
for the use of skaters in winter. The 
capacity of each boat, as estimated by a 
competent engineer, is posted conspicu- 
ously in the boat and the concessionaire 
who allows overloading does it at the risk 
of his license. 

Smaller parks supply the daily needs 
of the more densely populated sections 
of the towns. In Essex county there 
exists a belief that a barren or neglected 
playground encourages disorder, found- 
ed, perhaps, on inspection of certain other 
systems. While making no attempt to 
demonstrate this thesis, the commission- 
ers have proceeded to show that the prac- 
tical and aesthetic are not inherently at 
variance with each other. Field-houses 
and shelters, of white or gray stone, red- 
tiled or roofed with gray cedar shingles, 
are set in grassy meadows and surround- 
ed by shrubbery and trees. The boys 
have athletic fields and out-door gym- 
nasiums; the girls, swings, see-saws, 
giant strides and games; and the babies, 
swings and sand-courts. 

The most picturesque feature of these 
smaller parks, and the one that supplies 
the best fun, is the wading-pool. Here, 
besides plain wading, there is the ex- 
citement of building and launching di- 
minutive ships, while the beach provides 
ali the delights of well-digging and fort- 
building. The houses at the wading- 
pools are for the use of small children 
only and in passing it may be noted that 
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both sand-courts and wading-pools are 
kept clean and fresh. 

Teachers there are, and policemen, but 
they are merely incidental. The child 
learns that the “cop” is his friend and 
protector rather than the “guardian of 
the law,” and the teachers, trained for 
their work with children, not only super- 
vise the games, but suggest new ones. 
They see that there is “fair play” and 
that the bolder children do not infringe 
upon the rights of their weaker compan- 
ions. And this is the greatest good, apart 
from the physical advantages, that the 
playgrounds provide. .They teach chil- 
dren to live with their fellows and to ad- 
just themselves to the demands of various 
kinds of personal relationship. The play- 
ground thus becomes a laboratory for the 
development of character in a sense not 
possible under the discipline of school 
rules. : 

No attempt has been made to describe 

the provisions made for comfort and con- 
venience in the variaus buildings at the 
lakes, wading-pools, athletic fields, ete. 
It may suffice to say that there are re- 
freshment stands, check rooms, lockers, 
baths of various kinds, all for use at a 
nominal charge, and all used to their full- 
est capacity. Weekly concerts are also 
given in all the parks, and the large au-. 
diences indicate the pleasure thus be- 
stowed. 
. Unity is given to the system of parks 
by connecting parkways. They furnish 
the people with shaded driveways, give 
easy access to the larger parks and reser- 
vations and serve as highways between 
the different parts of the county. 

The work of maintaining and super- 
vising the playgrounds and playfields is 
under the direction of David I. Kelly, who 
served in a similar capacity under the 
New York Park Department. To his work 
Mr. Kelly brings not only a considerable 
fund of knowledge and experience but, 
what is more important, a genuine inter- 
est in children and an understanding of 
their needs which proceeds from his own 
spirit of play and of “fair play.” 

The administration is so well organ- 
ized that at the end of each day what 
has been done throughout the whole sys- 
tem is accurately known to the engineer 
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and superintendent. There are forms 
provided for detailed daily reports on all 
the kinds of work done in the care and 
improvement of drives, walks, lawns, 
trees, plantations, flower gardens, ball- 
fields, tennis-courts, playgrounds, wading- 
pools, buildings, water system, etc. The 
exact amount of time spent by each man, 
horse and wagon is known, as well as the 
exact nature of the duties in which each 
has been engaged. The cost of each item 
of work is also specified. In addition to 
these daily reports of the foremen, there 
are weekly and monthly reports. There 
are also statements as to the amount of 
salable wood that has been cut and as 
to the receipts from sales. The stable re- 
ports include detailed accounts of the 
condition of the horses, the services of 
veterinary surgeons, the number of 
“extra feeds,” and many other items that 
would not occur to the uninitiated. 

The commissioners, as business men, 
believe in getting the largest possible 
returns for their money. They want the 
capital invested to yield proportionate 
social dividends. Thus their first aim is 
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to secure a large attendance at the parks; 
their second, to give profit to those at- 
tending. It is to accomplish this pur- 
pose that the reports just mentioned are 
used. If on fair trial it is found that 
an improvement costing $5,000 is used 
by only 500 persons, while another of 
like cost is used by 1,000, the latter is 
extended and duplicated in other parks; 
the former is not. In laying out a park 
system “the whole problem,” as stated 
by the Metropolitan Park Commission of 
Providence Plantations, “is to devise a 
plan whereby for the least expenditure 
there may be the greatest results in ways 
of beauty, health, utility, financial returns 
from the development of cities, and pre- 
servation of the most useful natural fea- 
tures, reserving them for the everlasting 
benefit of the many against the tempo- 
rary shortsightedness and greed of the 
few.” This ideal Essex county has in 
large measure already realized and there 
is no reason to anticipate that what re- 
mains to be done will be substantially 
delayed. 


FROM THE 


BAND STAND. 


The Poor White Boy of The South; 
The Mobile Boys’ Club 


Mrs. John Barnett Waterman 
Mobile, Ala. 


Adding to its wealth at the rate of 
three million dollars a day, the South has 
an opportunity for educational investment 
unparalleled in American history. Infinitely 
greater in value than its mineral and tim- 
ber wealth is the South’s wealth in its 
undeveloped boys. There are thousands of 
poor white boys throughout the South in 
whom there are latent abilities which if 
quickened and developed and utilized, would 
make them great leaders in Southern up- 
building. The finding of a boy who has 
such abilities and the development of that 
boy into a real man, a leader of men, is far 
beyond the discovery of a new ore, or coal, 
or gold mine. The opportunity which the 
South will henceforth afforu to such boys is 
greater than can be found in any other 
section of this or any other country. How 
shall we find the boys and how shall their 
abilities be utilized to their own good and 
to the blessing of the South? 


This is a paragraph from an article 
by Richard Edmunds, of Baltimore. In 
the same article he discusses the boy who 
needs only the money to take advantage 
of a technical education. 
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There are two distinct classes among 
the poor white boys of the South. Those 
who have ambition and no opportunity, 
and those who have neither ambition nor 
opportunity. While there are numbers 
of the first class they are in the minority. 
For such boys Mr. Edmunds suggests a 
practical and possible means to the de- 
sired end, namely, pecuniary assistance, 
which, if rendered with the best of judg- 
ment would be of undoubted value. 
I‘or the boys who have no ambition 
and no opportunity, he gives us no 
remedy. 

When these boys are occupied men- 
tally and physically, and are fired with 
ambition, there will be less need for con- 
cern in their behalf. Almost all of them 
are bright and their condition is due to 
ignorant or wicked parents, to the pres- 
ent lack of compulsory education, and to 
lack of means for establishing systems 
of juvenile improvement. We will use 
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for example the educational status in two 
Southern states. 


eh The State of Louisiana at the:conven- 
ing of its legislature in 1906, found the 
general sentiment as follows: 


Despite sresolutions of approval at the 
hands of the boards throughout the state, 
and despite the general doctrinaire accept- 
ance of the theory of the act, perhaps no 
important measure before the general assem- 
bly has so little chance of seeing light as 
has the compulsory education bill introduced 
by George Terriberry, of Orleans. The ob- 
jectors find ground in the present condition 
of the state, which now finds itself from end 
to end without money that is wanted for the 
children now attending the schools. Louisi- 
ana’s proportion of children to the total pop- 
ulation is only surpassed by one or two 
other states, and the burden resultant from 
such a measure would, it is urged, be un- 
bearable. This does not take cognizance of 
the political objection raised to the meas- 
ures furnishing ground for the appointment 
of many new officers. 


Reports from an Alabama school board 
read thus: 

Unless some additions are made to the 
Leinkauf school, it will be impossible to 
accommodate the pupils in that school dis- 
trict. During the session just closed we 
found it necessary to rent a room near the 
building in order to accommodate the chil- 
dren who applied for admission. We now 
have five grades in that school and unless 
rooms are added it will be impossible to 
take care of the five grades already there, 
as the four grades will tax the full capacity 
of the school building. The crowded con- 
dition of the Napoleonville school during 
last session makes it almost imperative to 
add another room to that school. That lo- 
cality is rapidly building up and the chil- 
dren should be provided with ample schools. 


If there should be added to the num- 
ber of children who are willing to attend 
school, those who are unwilling, the 
number, as evidenced by the foregoing, 
would immediately exceed by far the 
accommodations. 

The conditions working for recrale 
improvement in Alabama outside the 
school system, are in general as follows: 
The legislature has passed a bill legal- 
izing juvenile courts throughout “the 
state, but providing no means for main- 
tenance. Individual counties will pro- 
vide for the same if they see fit. Mobile 
county has made such provision. 

There are two bills recently legalized, 
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a child labor and compulsory education 
bill. Neither is sufficiently rigid in its 
provision, the compulsory education 
bill providing only that the child in the 
mills shall have twelve weeks of school- 
ing a year, six weeks of which shall be 
consecutive. 

Present conditions affecting free edu- 
cation with slight ameliorations are liable 
to exist for some time for the reason that 
Southern states, counties, and munici- 
palities are heavily burdened with debts 
from past disasters, and only improved 
financial conditions will make possible 
the realization of the hopes of those who 
are now struggling throughout the en- 
tire South for compulsory education and 
its corollaries. 

For the present, therefore, we have 
no ground upon which to reach and teach 
the boy who will not go to school. The 
question, therefore, remains, How shall 
we find such boys? By means of boys’ 
clubs, and juvenile court work. The 
problem is different here from that in 
the North. We have no congested cen- 
ters, and no large variety of nationali- 
ties as yet, but are confronted with 
numbers of bright boys who have never 
been compelled to do anything. Discip- 
line is wholly unknown to them. School 
does not interest them, and they are go- 
ing to do only what is of interest to 
them. 

What a boys’ club can do in imme- 
diately and surely arousing interest in 
study, work and play is illustrated by 
the story of one which has been in oper- 
ation now for two years. After consul- 
tation with the Rev. Beverly Warner, 
and Miss Sophie Wright, of New Or- 
leans, an investigation of Judge Lind- 
sey’s methods in Denver, and a talk with 
Miss Addains, of Chicago, I organized 
and began on a practical basis, the 
Boys’ Club of:Mobile. The building was 
completed in January, 1906. It is sixty- 
four feet by sixty feet; the rooms are 
bright, cool and inviting. They consist 
of night-school room, carpenter shop, 
gymnasium, locker room, and shower- 
bath. The library has over two hundred 
volumes and the gymnasium has a fine 
equipment. 
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The organization consists of a board 
of twelve representative men. The 
mayor of the city is always to be presi- 
dent of the club.* 

There are employed at the club a lady 
manager, gymnasium instructor, and two 
teachers of night school for working 
boys. 

The membership proper is composed 
of boys under sixteen who pay monthly 
dues of twenty-five cents. The regular 
attendance is about fifty. An auxiliary 
membership consists of 200 or more of 
the citizens of Mobile, whose dues are 
five dollars per year. Men who have 
positions to offer often*imes have them 
satisfactorily filled by the boys known 
to the club workers, and are thus in 
many instances fully compensated for 
their yearly subscription. 

The purpose of the club is to give the 
boys a better mental, moral and physical 
equipment, leaving the spiritual needs, 
in so far as their actual religious duties 
are concerned, to the teachers in the 
church to which the boy belongs. In 
the night school the working boy may 
study free of charge reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and bookkeeping. Manual 
training and trades will be taught as 
soon as arrangements can be made. The 
club is open from four p. m. until nine 
peau 

One immediate result of the club was 
the forcing of the realization upon the 
city officials and community of the neces- 
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sity of a juvenile court. This was es- 
tablished October 1, 1906, and _ has 
recently been legalized’ by legislative 
enactment. The principal of the club is 
Mrs. Platte Roberts, who is the proba- 
tion officer for the city and county of 
Mobile, and the club and court work 
hand in hand, the club taking as nearly 
as possible the place of the detention 
home often used in the Juvenile Court 
system. This, of course, applies only 
to juvenile delinquents and has no bear- 
ing on the actual membership of the 
Boys’ Club. 

It is hoped that the much needed De- 
tention Home will shortly be secured by 
the county. We have found that the 
club members attend school more regu- 
larly and have better reports than ever 
before. The employers of working boys 
give better reports. The police report a 
marked improvement in the neighbor- 
hood of the club, which has harbored 
the worst gangs in the city. These are 
the direct results of only two years’ 
work. 

The club is run on the principle of 
giving nothing save a means of teaching 
boys to help themselves. 

Jacob Riis wrote me, “You can do 
nothing better for your city than have a 
boys’ club sensibly run.” From _ prac- 
tical demonstration and immediate re- 
sults we might ask why should not this 
apply to every city in the South? Ac- 
companied by the juvenile court, child 
labor, and compulsory education laws, 
we should have such organized method 
of work for our children that results for 
good will be strong and lasting. 


EMERSON HALL, HARVARD. 


A Social Museum in a University 


David Camp Rogers 
Cambridge, Mass. 


“A model slum?” “Paupers under 
glass?” “An exhibition of living neuro- 
pathic patients?’—such were the inqui- 
ries suggested a few years ago by the 
phrase “social museum.” The Harvard 
Social Museum is one of the institutions 
which during this period has been show- 
ing what the meaning of such a phrase 
can be. While world’s fairs, industrial 
and anti-tuberculosis exhibitions, and the 
beginnings of permanent museum col- 
lections in New York, Chicago, and a 


number of European cities, have been 


presenting social conditions and move- 
ments to the general public through pic- 
torial and graphical exhibits, the collec- 
tions of the Harvard museum are de- 
signed especially for the use of students. 

The collecting of material was begun 
in 1903, but in its essential aims the mu- 
seum is a development from work in 
which Harvard students have been en- 
gaged for a much longer period. Since 
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1882 a course of study has been given in 
the University by Professor Francis G. 
Peabody, on the ethics of the social ques- 
tions. For years Professor Peabody has 
required of each student in this course 
the preparation of one or more papers 
in original research, the topics being as- 
signed to encourage personal observation 
of conditions of social need and of actual 
work in social betterment. The follow- 
ing titles may serve to illustrate the spe- 
cific and concrete character of the sub- 
jects investigated : 

Conditions among the poor of lower South 
Boston; Funerals of the poor; Preparation 
for family responsibilities in present educa- 
tional methods; The federation of Jewish 
charities in Boston, Mass.; The new social 
work of the Massachusetts General Hospital; 
Tenement house laws and inspection in Bos- 
ton; Housing conditions in Cambridge; The 
educational work of the Boston Y. M. C. A.; 
The playground system of Boston; Causes of 


unemployment in Massachusetts; The Massa- 
chusetts state free employment offices; The 
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employment of our adult blind; The police 
system of Boston; The parole system of Can- 
ada; The newsboy in Utica, N. Y. and Boston, 
Mass.; Conditions of employment in candy 
manufactories; The united barbers’ union; 
The teamsters’ strike in Boston; Welfare pro- 
visions of the Plant Shoe Company; Product 
sharing of the Gloucester Fishermen; Legal 
restrictions on the sale of liquor in Massa- 
chusetts. : 

It has been assumed that such studies 
involve, beside observation, the use of 
printed sources, and for this purpose a 
special library has long been maintained. 

The museum collection now offers an 
opportunity to combine the advantages 
of both of these previous means of re- 
search. Like the personal observation, 
it presents a direct appeal through the 
eye to the understanding and sympathy, 
and with the library it has the character- 
istics of accessibility and comprehensive- 
ness. It is not intended to supplant 
either. There is no attempt to secure in 
the museum the full degree of concrete- 
ness or detail which actual wood, brick, 
and living people would disclose to an 
investigator visiting them for himself. It 
is even farther from the aim of the mu- 
seum to represent in full measure the 
comprehensiveness of a library or all of 
the advantages of the literary form of 
presentation. But in its pictorial and 
graphical exhibits it can unite a measure 
of concreteness and a degree of compre- 
hensiveness which in these other helps to 
investigation have existed only sepa- 
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rately, and through this advantage it be- 
comes a valuable supplement to both. 
Let us take, as an illustration of such 
usefulness, the case of the student who 
wishes to investigate the subject of pub- 
lic baths. For verbal accounts of public 
baths, their history and _ distribution 
through the civilized world, their varied 
forms and the advantages and limitations 
of each kind, he has recourse to the 
library; and he finds the information 
which he seeks, in such books and period- 
icals as de Forrest and Veiller’s The 
Tenement House Problem, Joseph Lee’s 
Constructive and Preventive Philan- 
thropy, CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS 
and the United States Labor Bulletin. 
In the reports of the Boston Bath Com- 
mission he reads the description, history, 
and statistics of the baths of a single city. 
For still further knowledge of the local 
baths he goes himself to the Dover street 
bath, the L street bath, the D street 
gymnasium and bath, and the others, and 
in adding this personal observation to the 
knowledge which the literature has given 
he acquires a conception of the local topic 
much more vivid and complete than in- 
definite reading of the reports could have 
furnished. To book knowledge of 
baths too distant to be visited, vividness 
and detail may in a similar way be added 
through the use of photographs and 
charts. With prints from negatives first 
collected for the St. Louis exhibit of the 
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United States Bureau of Labor, and with 
other photographs and architect’s plans 
collected in this country and in Europe 
by representatives of the department of 
social ethics, the museum now contains 
illustrations of fifty-eight different pub- 
lic baths. All degrees of size and of 
luxury are represented, from the enor- 
mous and elegant baths of London, Eng- 
land, to the very modest establishments’ 
with which some of the smaller American 
cities are contented. There are beach 
baths, floating baths, indoor swimming 
pools, shower baths, and tub baths, and 
a considerable variety of each kind. All 
can be seen in half an hour in a single 
room of the social museum. 

The student of housing finds a similar 
opportunity for comparison. With pic- 
tures of housing conditions in the crowd- 
ecl sections of New York city, he may 
contrast illustrations of slums as differ- 
ent as those of London and of Venice. 
With the block tenements and the village 
dwellings of the City and Suburban 
Homes Company he may compare great 
tenements of creditable character in many 
European cities and comfortable cottages 
in as many more. The model dwellings 
provided by the Plymouth Cordage Com- 
pany for its employes can be placed be- 
side those of the Colorado Iron and Fuel 
Company in the distant West or those 
of the Cadbury Chocolate Works in 
Bournville, England. 

Insurance lends itself less readily than 
baths and dwellings to pictorial represent- 
ation. It is, however, a subject in which 
statistical information may be given point 
and vividness through the use of graphic- 
al charts. The population of Germany 
in I902 was approximately fifty-eight 
million, and of this total about fourteen 
and one-half million were wage-earners. 
In its insurance system, organized under 
the direction of the government and in- 
tended mainly for the wage-earning 
classes, there were in that year over ten 
million persons insured against sickness, 
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over seventeen million against accident, 
and over thirteen million against invalid- 
ism. The total number of benefits paid 
during the year was almost six million. 
The influence of this governmental sys- 
tem on the social condition of the empire 
is enormous, and in view of the current 
interest in this country in questions of 
compensation for industrial accidents, 
and of workingmen’s savings and insur- 
ance, this Geran insurance system is an 
important subject for study by American 
students. Hence the elaborate exhibit 
prepared by the German insurance office 
for the St. Louis Exposition was a hearti- 
ly welcomed gift in the Harvard social 
museum, where the subject may be 
studied with a thoroughness scarcely pos- 
sible elsewhere in the United States. 

These are but examples of an unlimit- 
ed range of topics in the great subject 
of social welfare which are capable of 
being made clearer and more living by 
the exhibits of a social museum, and they 
are but examples from a large range of 
topics already represented in the Harvard 
museum. The collection is far from 
complete. It should be very much more 
useful when it is much larger, but it is 
already large enough to demonstrate its 
practical value. 

The founding of this museum at Har- 
vard University has come about through 
the generosity of a man of business who, 
himself not a college graduate, desired 
to contribute, through the University, to 
making ethics a more potent factor in the 
great social questions of the day. 
Through the gifts of the same benefactor 
the department has been provided with 
new and ample quarters in Emerson Hall, 
the social ethics library has received large 
additions, and new courses of instruction 
have been begtin. It is hoped that with 
its new equipment the department may 
be able to present with increased effi- 
ciency to the minds of Harvard students 
the ethical demands of modern social life. 


Tuberculosis and the Schools 


John H. Lowman, M.D. 
Cleveland; O. 


It is less than ten years since prophy- 
laxis of tuberculosis in the schools has 
been seriously discussed, but word has 
already gone out that if the pupil is to 
be taken from his home five and six 
hours a day his health must be safe- 
guarded during that period. The sub- 
ject, turns on the question as to whether 
tuberculosis increases during the school 
age of the child, and if so, what is the 
cause of the increase. Moncorvo and 
D’Espine claimed in 1905 that there was 
a reduction of the mortality rate during 
the school period. Cornet demonstrated 
that the mortality rate diminished grad- 
ually from the first year until the tenth 
and then remained practically stationary 
until the fifteenth, when it took a sudden 
upward bound. This is in accord with 
his dust theory of contagion. 

Young men and women take up their 
work in shops about the fifteenth year, 
and are thus exposed more to the dust 
and foul air of the factories. Many sta- 
tistical tables show a gradual reduction 
of mortality from the first year on until 
the fifteenth year, when estimated from 
the total number living. But these sta- 
tistics are misleading if considered alone. 
We must consider the number living at 
the various ages. Thus there are natu- 
rally a larger number living at the ages 
of one year than at the age of three, 
since of all the children born one-fifth 
die before the end of their first year. 
The mortality rate of the first year of 
life must show an increase of more than 
one-fifth over that of the second year of 
life before an increase of mortality in the 
first year could be claimed. It can be 
seen that the apparent gradual reduc- 
tion of mortality until the fifteenth year 
may be a statistical error. A _ recent 
table of Kirchner based on the Prussian 
‘statistics would seem to confirm this 
idea. He bases his figures on the num- 
ber of deaths from tuberculosis in each 
hundred deaths in each class arranged 
according to age. From this study he 
develops the following table: 
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From each 100 deaths in the respective 
classes there died of tuberculosis: 


AGE MALES FEMALES 
0-1 1.61 1.60 
1-2 4.46 4.55 
2-3 5.84 6.48 
3-5 6.44 7.41 
5-10 9.26 12.02 

10-15 18.65 29.74 


This table demonstrates that the sud- 
den increase commences at the fifth year 
and as rapidly increases, and shows that 
certain conditions enter the child’s life 
during the school period which enor- 
mously increase his risk of dying of 
tuberculosis. 

Another interesting fact is developed 
from the study of Kirchner’s tables. It 
appears that the percentage of deaths 
from tuberculosis in the last five vears 
has increased from one to eight per cent 
for those under twenty-five years of age, 
although its total mortality has dimin- 
ished twenty per cent. His general 
tables compiled with reference to the 
total number living and the total deaths 
from tuberculosis correspond mainly 
with those with which one is familiar. 

The surprising statement that the 
mortality of the young has increased, and 
especially during the school age, requires 
the most serious and thoughtful con- 
sideration. This apparently new fact 
may not be due to an increase of the dis- 
ease but to a discovery. The technique 
of diagnosis has improved, the mind of 
man is more alert to the whole question, 
ideas of the pathology of the disease, 
especially as far as the lymphatic system 
is concerned, have changed, and conse- 
quently the disease is detected with much 
greater precision. All this, true though 
it may be, does nevertheless not invalid- 
ate entirely the position that the danger 
of contracting tuberculosis increases 
with the age of the child and constitutes 
a peculiar and extraordinary menace 
during the school age. The great ma- 
jority of children, says Grancher, who 
come to autopsy in the hospitals show 
tuberculosis of the bronchial glands not 
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recognized during life.. Naegeli of 
Zurich found that thirty-three per cent of 
children had tuberculosis of the glands 
and Comby that thirty-seven per cent 
were affected. 

In tubercular meningitis, tuberculosis 
of the lungs and pleura, the bronchial 
glands are almost invariably involved. 
In autopsies on tubercular meningitis in 
the 
pronchial glands have always been found 
enlarged and often caseous. Various 
statistics. will show that tuberculous 
children dying from whatsoever cause, 
have tuberculous bronchial glands in 
from eighty to one hundred per cent of 
‘the cases and often these glands are 
evidently from old infections. There is 
no doubt whatever, 
remain enlarged and diseased for many 
years without betraying their presence. 
Many of the inscrutable fevers of chil- 
dren are due to these adenopathies. Pedi- 
atrists generally affirm that the point of 
departure for the graver tubercular les- 
ions is the bronchial gland. These or- 
gans are excited by the various agencies 
to greater or less, activity. Their par- 
ticipation as cause in the illness of the 
child is often unrecognizable, until 
marked objective symptoms appear. Not 
infrequently they are the cause of long 
delayed convalescence. So from time im- 
memorial whooping cough and measles, 
GConcetti says, have been considered the 
touchstone of the: health of the child. 

It is necessary, therefore, to diagnosti- 
cate this condition and to specialize those 
children in whom it exists. In the Tu- 
berculosis Dispensary of Cleveland, 
Saturday afternoon is devoted to the 
examination of the children of families 
in which tuberculosis exists. Out of five 
hundred examined, twenty per cent show 
by physical signs, although the general 
condition of the child is good, that 
ganglio-tuberculosis exists. 

Roux and Josserand practiced clinical 
examination by the radioscope and found 
that forty-four per cent of the children 
examined in the schools of Paris and at 
Cannes were tuberculous. Kirchner fur- 
ther states that as a child grows older the 
acute contagious diseases are less serious 
and tuberculosis more serious for him. 
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Thus in the first year of life whoop- 
ing cough, measles and diphtheria claim 
more victims than tuberculosis. In the 
second year measles, diphtheria, whoop- 
ing cough and scarlet fever each has 

a greater mortality than tuberculosis, — 
which occupies a fifth place in the mor- 
tality rate. From the third to the fifth 
year tuberculosis occupies the fourth 
place with reference to the main causes 
of death. From the sixth to the tenth © 
year tuberculosis occupies the third place. 
From the eleventh year on tuberculosis 
occupies the first place, except where 
occasionally pneumonia contests the 
primacy with it. Thus it is made to 
appear that the ordinary contagious 
diseases are not the principal danger to 
the child as he enters the school period, 
but that tuberculosis is the chief enemy 
against whom protection must be found. 

In addition to pulmonary consumption, 
which claims the plurality of deaths 
during the school life, there are a large 
number of cases of tuberculosis included 
under meningitis and bone diseases 
which would raise this plurality. That 
girls show a greater increase than boys. 
in the mortality records is a significant 
fact. The rate for the two sexes is about 
the same under the sixth year, but after. 
that time and especially after the tenth 
year the disparity to the disadvantage of 
the girls is very marked. This fact de- 
mands the earnest thought of school 
sanitarians and teachers, for there must: 
be some definite cause for one class of 
pupils failing to bear the strain of the 
early years of training. 

In the children’s clinic of the Tuber- 
culosis Dispensary of Cleveland, althougin 
twenty per cent are tuberculous, am 
open contagious case is rare, thus one 
is led to look to general conditions as 
causes of the sudden increase. We must 
not however overlook the fact that occa- 
sional open. cases exist among both 
teachers and pupils and that these are: 
undoubtedly sources of new contagion. 

Brouardel states that one-fifth of the- 
teachers of Paris are tubercular. This. 
cannot be true here, though statistics are: 
not available for positive demonstration.. 

Bad ventilation is one of the gen-. 
eral conditions that must be combatedl. 
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It is only in .the most modern 
buildings that the ventilation can be said 
to be approximately satisfactory. The 
air in the rooms is usually close and 
unpleasant and means of changing it 
very imperfect. A two hours’ continuous 
session in such an atmosphere is found 
to be depressing. The physical directors 
of the school generally regard this as 
their chief difficulty and the one most 
difficult to overcome. With the Fitz air 
test the amount of carbonic acid gas can be 
estimated and it is often found in excess. 

The transition of a child from a free, 
unrestrained life in the open air to a 
room deficient in oxygen and with an 
excess of carbon dioxide must have an 
unfavorable general influence. The air 
space generally allotted to each child in 
a schoolroom is about 200 cubic feet. 
With the constant opening of doors and 
windows this is considered by school 
authorities as sufficient. Rooms are 
found however that supply but 150 cubic 
feet and in most of the rooms the air is 
close and sometimes markedly close. 

The untidy condition of the children 
in the poor districts gives an odor to 
some of the rooms that is unbearable 
to the transient visitor coming from the 
fresh air. This lack of cleanliness is 
overcome in a measure by the system of 
shower baths, instituted in some build- 
ings. The difficulties to be overcome are 
in many instances insurmountable, but 
nevertheless are attacked relentlessly by 
school boards. The danger of the spread 
of contagious diseases of the skin and 
the exanthemata is now much diminished 
by the medical school inspectors. But 
their office is only too often perfunctorily 
performed. When thoroughly done, 
school inspection by medical officers has 
a great prophylactic value. 

On the first day of inspection in New 
York, out of 4100 children 140 were ex- 
cused from the schools because of con- 
tagious diseases. In Frankfort, Berlin, 
Leipzig, Milan, Paris, London, New 
York and many American cities school 
inspection is done with reasonable thor- 
oughness, with the result of protecting 
the child from many contagious ills and 
‘also of increasing the average general 
attendance at school. , An improvement 
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in the health of the pupils must certainly 
result of this surveillance. 

Every possible opportunity should be 
given the child, consistent with the curri- 
culum and discipline to leave the school 
room. . Thus none should be allowed to. 
remain within the building during recess. 
or be detained after school hours. The 
physical exercise periods should be in 
the open air. This might not be possible 
in inclement and cold weather but it 
could often be done. 

Regarding the danger of infection in. 
school from tuberculosis accurate statis- 
tics are lacking. From Kirchner’s tables 
it is deducible that the proportionate 
number of deaths generally increases. 
during the school period. At the tenth 
year he finds that out of a hundred boys 
who die, 9.26 die of tuberculosis and 
out of 100 girls, 12.02 die of tubercu- 
losis. In order to decide definitely the 
matter, systematic examinations of chil- 
dren in the various grades must be made 
in the same spirit as is done to determine 
the increase of myopia in the various 
higher grades. Until this is done and 
compared with the mortuary reports of 
ages, we can not have the facts, 7. e., we 
can not know whether tuberculosis is. 
present in increasing ratio from the first 
to the eighth grade. 

In the children’s clinic of the Tuber- 
culosis Dispensary of Cleveland, 504 
children, up to the ages of sixteen who. 
have been associated with a case of tu- 
berculosis in their homes have been ex- 
amined. Thirty-eight or 7.5 per cent 
have positive pulmonary tuberculosis. 
Sixty-four or 11.9 per cent could become 
so affected under unfavorable conditions. 

In one school district of 1420 families, 
572 families were visited and sixty-seven 
cases of adult tuberculosis found. In 
the fifty-seven houses in which these 
cases were found 151 children were ex- 
posed to infection. If the same rate 
of adult cases prevailed throughout the 
district and the number of children also 
averaged in the same way, we should 
have in this school district, assuming 
that the figures found in the dispensary 
are correct, twenty-seven cases of posi- 
tive pulmonary tuberculosis and fifty- 
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four that are strongly suspected of hav- 
ing tuberculosis. Not all these would 
be of school age, but there would be 
eighty-one children in one school district 
of 1200 pupils who would require sur- 
veillance. If only one-third of these 
were actually in attendance at school 
there would be abundant opportunity for 
the infection of the others who are sound. 

It must, however, be admitted that in- 
fection would be more probable in the 
home, were a contagious disease there 
present than in the school. The inter- 
change of objects of personal use are 
constant in the houses of the poor, in- 
deed all the conditions that favor con- 
tagion are there. 

In the school district of which refer- 
ence has just been made are more than 
fifty pupils, so the principal declares, 
who never have a regular meal at a table 
but pick up in the house what they have 
to eat. No such irregularity exists in 
the school, but there is still possibility 
of direct contagion by the interchange 
of slates, pencils and personal belongings, 


not to speak of the infection of the rooms. 


from coughing and expectoration. 

Direct physical examination is the only 
way to detect those in the schools who 
are contagious to others. For this pur- 
pose school inspection as now conducted 
is absolutely useless. Whatever value it 
has, it has no value in determining the 
amount of tuberculosis present. It is a 
prophylactic and not a diagnostic meas- 
ure as far as tuberculosis is concerned. 

The examinations should be carefully 
made by especially trained physicians. 
This is practically impossible at present, 
and we must have. recourse to certain 
compromise procedures. 

The number of adult cases in any one 
school district can be ascertained by con- 
sulting the mortality reports, the health 
office records—where compulsory regis- 
tration prevails, and by making house 
to house inspection. The number of 
children exposed to infection through 
these cases can easily be known. Pre- 
sumably seven per cent of these exposed 
children have open tuberculosis and 
twelve per cent more require constant 
supervision. The children discovered 
by this method can be specialized. 
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this much was done tuberculosis would 


cease to be a menace in the schools. In 
any epidemic it is not necessary to iso- 
late every case. The percentage increases 
with the virulence of the infection. With 


tuberculosis a seclusion of sixty per cent 


would unquestionably reduce rapidly the 
total mortality. 
When the infected children are dis- 
covered they should be segregated in 
rooms by themselves in small classes and. 
these rooms should be frequently cleaned 
and disinfected. Special classes of chil- 
dren are numerous now in the public 


school and the segregation of pupils in> 


such classes as a practical question has 
been definitely solved. There could 
therefore be no difficulty in segregating 
the special tuberculosis children that 
seem to demand such treatment. 
children who are now neglected would 
become much more useful citizens than 
the defectives who are now favored by 
separate classes. To provide properly 
for the tuberculous is enlightened public 
policy, to provide for the defectives is 
charity. 

As soon as the tuberculosis cases are 
known and the pupils collected in special 
classes the actual work of protecting 
such children by positive measures will 
begin. . With the presence of tuberculosis 
classes before them many suggestions 
would immediately present themselves to 
the teacher in charge and to the higher 
authorities. Thus such classes would 


. 
. 


These 


. 


convene later and be dismissed earlier 
u: order to diminish the number of hours 


in school and to prevent as well the 
commingling of children on the street. 
Much of the work would be done out 
of doors and particular attention would 
be given to ventilation. Some of the 
children would be given food during 
school hours. 

What we might call sanatorium 
schools in the suburbs, as have already 
been projected in Milan, with especially 
constructed buildings having wide veran- 


das would undoubtedly result. Such 
schools would lead naturally to forest 
schools, garden schools and all the 


various devices looking towards teaching 
in the open air. 


The main thing is the realization of 
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the idea, to place in evidence before the 
public by special classes the fact that 
tuberculosis exists among the children. 
Once this is done the broad pedagogue 
will follow the idea to its ultimate de- 
tails. Moreover, the effect of the model 
hygienic school on the whole system of 
schools is not to be underestimated. 

When once the tuberculous are class- 
ified and the special schools in operation, 
it would be very easy to effect co-opera- 
tion with all the vast machinery now at 
work in many cities for the uplifting of 
the health of the masses. The question 
is constantly asked by committees of 
philanthropic bodies: ‘Where are the 
pretubercular or latent cases towards 
whom our prophylactic measures should 
be directed?’ By pointing out the 
tuberculosis schools they would easily be 
answered. By eliminating infectious 
cases from the general classes these pos- 
itive measures have naturally in the same 
degree a negative effect on the children 
in sound health. The teachers in the 
schools would be in no danger providing 
the few open cases were excluded in the 
rooms scientifically cleaned. It has been 
repeatedly shown that a sanatorium is 
not unsafe for the employes of the in- 
stitution. It is a fair presumption that 
the schools also would not be unsafe 
for the teachers and custodians. How- 
ever, as it is possible for a latent case 
to become contagious under certain un- 
favorable conditions, members of the tu- 
berculosis class should be under special 
observation of a physician either at the 
school or a dispensary. 

Up to the tenth year the health of all 
the children should be of special solici- 
tude to the teacher, because of the fre- 
quency of tracheo-bronchial tuberculosis. 
From the tenth to the fifteenth year spe- 
cial attention should be directed to the 
increased danger from pulmonary con- 
sumption. 

Thus even with the separation of the 
recognized cases of contagious tubercu- 
losis the office of the teacher as a 
guardian of the health has still its im- 
portant functions. 

For example: The curriculum should 
be so ordered as to vouchsafe the child 
his full time of sleep. Cleanliness should 
be taught and inculcated by the baths 
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installed in the buildings. Regular hours 
of eating at home should be insisted 
upon. Persistent coughs, especially fol- 
lowing measles and grip as well as the 
slow convalescence of other acute dis- 
eases should be respected. 

Indigestion, nervousness, irritability, 
lapse from studious habits and notably 
anemia should be considered as possible 
forerunners of more serious complaints. 

Sports should be encouraged for the 
entire school. The emotional elements 
in life, especially with the girls, as de- 
veloped in memory and intellectual con- 
tests should be restrained. Bad habits 
of sitting, breathing and walking should 
be corrected as well as those of speaking 
and thinking. 

The fundamental principles of hygiene 
as applied to tuberculosis can be taught 
by the regular teachers to the children. 
A course of instruction should be given 
to the teachers themselves and to the 
scholars in the higher grades. Such 
courses have been given in the higher 
schools of Berlin and by Von Esmarch 
in the Hygiene Institute in Gottingen. 

It is essential to show the intimate re- 
lationship that tuberculosis sustains to 
the public, the household and individual. 

The predisposing causes, the immediate 
exciting cause. as well as the now over- 
shadowing fact of direct communicability 
must be made clear to the vast army of 
officers that have command of the legions 
of children. To spread wide this knowl- 
edge and secure the reiteration of the 
basic facts a place must be made in the 
curriculum. Such instruction must not 
depend on enthusiasm or philanthropy 
but become a part of the required duties 
of the schools. 

It is of course quite superfluous to 
dwell upon the importance of a working 
knowledge of the principles of hygiene. 
The practical matter is how to introduce 
such instruction into a course of study 
aiready too crowded and too diversified. 
That the enlightened sense of the scholar 
carries many things back from the school 
room to the home is proved to us by 
many examples; one could cite the dis- 
cipline. the music, the decorations. the 
celebrations of national days, the lan- 
guage even, not to speak of the training, 
culture and instruction. Systematic in- 
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struction in hygiene with reference to its 
value as a potential agent in the conser- 
vation of health by one who feels its 
importance would bring forth fruit in 
the family as well as in the school. 
Regarding the buildings and particu- 
larly the care of the rooms special refer- 
ence should be made The cracks in the 
floors should be filled with wax so as to 


make an even surface; there should be’ 


ante-rooms for the outside garments of 
pupils; dry sweeping and dusting should 
be avoided. 

School rooms should be disinfected at 
the end of each term; if not that often, 
certainly at the end of the year. No one 
should be asked to occupy a room year 
after year five or six hours a day with- 
out an occasional true bacteriological 
disinfection. Fumigation with formal- 
dehyde would not be sufficient; the walls 
must be cleaned or painted, the furniture 
washed and the floors treated with dilute 
solutions of chloride of lime. 

All the buildings should be in free, 
unobstructed grounds in order to secure 
air and sunlight as well as to avoid pos- 
sible disturbing odors and noises. The 
wider the grounds the greater the facili- 
ties for recreation and school gardening 
which has such wide possibilities, espe- 
cially for those physically defective, con- 
stutionally weak, or particularly predis- 
posed to tuberculosis. 

Vacation and Sanatorium — schools 
should be made a part of the organized 
school system. In the vacation colonies 
about Geneva, Switzerland, the state 
supplies the teacher while private philan- 
thropy supports the school. At Sea 
Breeze a teacher is provided from the 
schools of New York. In Denmark 
where the outing vacations are so thor- 
oughly systematized the teachers are sup- 
plied by the state. At present in this 
country the vacations of the children of 
the poor are most irregularly conducted. 

Colonies of fifteen to twenty-five chil- 
dren should be organized during the 
school years, and placed together in the 
country under the surveillance of a 
teacher. A well organized tuberculosis 
dispensary with a children’s department 
could give invaluable information for 
the organization of such colonies. This 
requires, however, a close co-operation be- 
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tween the municipal boards and the so- 
cieties of private initiative, which does 
not always exist. Co-operation of all 
good and strong agencies is absolutely 
essential to overcome tuberculosis, which 
is the result of the co-operation of the 
evil tendencies and vicious conditions of 
human society. 

The custodians, janitors and their aids 
must be under observation as well as all 
who frequent the buildings. 

In order to control tuberculosis dur- 
ing the school age it is necessary then: 


1. To discover through the records of the 
municipality and public institutions the chil- 
dren who are infected and those who live in 
infected houses. 

2. To examine and classify the individ- 
uals thus found and place the contagious 
cases in sanatoria and the others in separate 
schools. 

8. To develop the hygienic surroundings 
of these separate schools to the highest pitch 
of excellence. 

4. To specialize these children even during 
the vacations by referring them to the spec- 
ial consideration of outing societies. 

5. To provide physicians who will at stated 
intervals examine the children and report 
to the supervisors the conditions found. 

6. To use the utmost precautions for the 
protection of the teachers. 

7. To introduce systematic courses on 
hygiene and tuberculosis into the curriculum 
of the schools. 

8. To provide sanatoria for children. 


The difficulties to be overcome are: 


1. The examination of thousands of chil- 
dren in order to detect and classify those 
affected with tuberculosis. 

2. Provision for the contagious cases in 
sanatoria for children. 

38. Teachers for the classes of children 
with latent non-contagious tuberculosis. 

4, Vigilant medical supervision of the 
tuberculosis classes. 


A city contemplating the segregation 
ot tuberculous children must have its 
plan of procedure fully matured before 
introducing it. The first essential thing 
is a children’s sanatorium for the treat- 
ment of contagious diseases, for no com- 
munity would submit to the exclusion of 
a large number of children from the 
schools, unless definite provision is made 
for them. 

It is impolitic to say that the family 
of the sick child is his natural protector. 
But in the question of tuberculosis the 
state cannot logically throw this burden 


exclusively on the families of the poor. 
It must assist. 


The Social Service Movement in the Young 


Men’s Christian Association’ 


G. KR. Shurtleff 
General Secretary Y. M. C. A., Cleveland, Ohio 


Social service is not new to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. It has al- 
ways existed in some form. Mostly its 
expression has been confined to the well- 
to-do men, who, through gifts of money, 
of time, of personal interest, have sought 
to show young men how to help them- 
selves. But the idea of deliberately in- 
citing these young men to schemes of 
social helpfulness to others, to organized 
efforts for social, industrial and civic 
usefulness,—that is comparatively a new 
conception of the association’s duty and 
opportunity. It has come about grad- 
ually, as all great movements do. Young 
men in different cities, caught the spirit 
of the day and voluntarily formed them- 
selves into committees to do different 
things or to help other men to do the 
things most needful for themselves. So 
it happened that a great unconcerted 
scheme of activities was discovered ope- 
rating in many towns and cities. Some 
of the efforts were very crude and un- 
skillfully managed, others quite selfish 
in their real objectives; but most of them 
tending in the right direction and achiev- 
ing splendid results. Thus, when an in- 
ventory was taken, it was found that 
through these committees, there had been 
promoted in different localities, thrift 
societies, working men’s clubs, co-opera- 
tive shop luncheons, building and loan 
societies, self-help clubs, vacation camps, 
boys’ clubs, free municipal baths, public 
play grounds, city improvement societies, 
voters’ leagues, “benevolent” pawn shops, 
literary clubs, educational tours, street 
boys’ clubs, juvenile courts, legal aid so- 
cieties, enforcement of law, correction of 
abuses in civic institutions, municipal 


-. gymnasia and a long list of other social 


or quasi social organizations, to make life 
happier and the cities better. It would 
be a long stretch of the imagination to 


1 This is the first of a series of articles on Social Ser- 
vice and the Y. M. C. A. to appear in CHARITIES AND 
THE COMMONS. 
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say that these were all “social,” but it is 
safe to say that the spirit which prompt- 
ed the action, attests the unrest which is 
everywhere beginning to assert itself in 
the life of the organization. Right mind- 
ed men crave usefulness and somewhere, 
in some way, they are bound to find it. 
The association must either direct it or 
lose a great opportunity. 

It was the evidence of this desire that 
led Allen T. Burns, of Chicago, to gather 
a small body of representative association 
men at Toledo in October, 1906, to cor- 
relate their efforts and to plan an ex- 
tension of the movement among the 
North American associations. 

Sixteen secretaries and laymen from 
almost as many different cities and sev- 
eral states met for two days of confer- 
ence. Some of them were unknown to 
the others, and yet, there developed a 
surprising unanimity of opinion and con- 
cord as to the principles to be followed, 
while the methods suggested allowed 
great diversity in operation. 

The strategic opportunity which the 
organization is everywhere facing, of 
helpfulness to wage earners, was felt to 
be an invitation to stand unequivocally 
for justice in questions which arise be- 
tween wage earners and employers, con- 
cerning wages, hours, sanitation, pro- 
tected machinery and child labor. It was 
also urged that encouragement be given 
through specific and well directed agen- 
cies, for the promotion of self help or- 
ganizations, both within and without the 
association. 

The impossibility of much betterment 
work without the authority of legis- 
lative enactment, was recognized and it 
was resolved “to promote wherever pos- 
sible through existing agencies, legis- 
lative enactment for the correction and 
improvement of factory, housing and 
other conditions, also to promote the en- 
forcement of present legislation,” and to 
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stimulate by practical methods which will 
not involve partisanship, intelligent inter- 
est and activity among the people in their 
effort to secure suitable men to administer 
community interest. 

These conclusions proved rather strong 
mieat for some who were not present and 
resulted in various criticisms and verbal 
protests from a few conservative men, 
notably L. W. Messer, general secretary 
of the Chicago Young Men’s Christian 
Association, who said in a recent paper, 
presented at a gathering of association 
secretaries in Saratoga Springs, that 
it requires but little reflection to realize 
that such a policy on the part of the asso- 
ciation would divide its constituency and en- 
danger its fundamental work. The men who 
have advocated that the association engage 
in such activities are often those who are 
partisan and biased representatives of the 
labor element. A secretary present in To- 
ledo, in a recent association bulletin, in 
speaking of industrial work, affirms that 
such efforts must be put forth primarily in 
the interests of the worker, and not of the 
employer. This is a partisan attitude. It is 
certainly impossible for the association in 
pending controversies between capital and 
labor to attempt to prejudge the issue by 
siding with either party. Our greater influ- 
ence is shown when we take the position 
uniformly followed by the railroad associ- 
ations, of “sticking to our last,’ and assum- 
ing a neutral attitude to the parties in con- 
troversy. Such an atitude on the part of the 
association would place its leaders in a po- 
sition of being consulted as arbitrators and 
advisers of the parties on both sides of the 
question. 


While the conclusions of the confer- 
ence were undoubtedly correct, yet of 
course, it was assumed that judgment and 
tact would characterize the association 
relation to any difficult problem, rather 
than those hysterical attempts to stand 
as a kind of moral prophylactic for a 
score of social diseases which have no dis- 
covered remedy. 

A distinguished example of such mis- 
applied enthusiasm was recently given 
by secretaries in the Chicago association, 
who attempted to rid a certain section of 
its social cancer, by turning detectives, 
securing evidence and then trying to force 
the magistrate to do something. But he 
wouldn’t force, so nothing but confusion 
and chagrin followed the effort. Per- 
haps it is the remembrance of such an ex- 
perience that prompted Mr. Mésser’s op- 
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position to all sumptuary efforts without 
reference to their practical possibilities. 

If, as he so eloquently contended, our 
stand on questions of common justice be- 
tween wage earner and employer, is to 
be strictly neutral, then we have neither 
an ethical nor Christian basis for our pre- 
tended interest in one of the vital ques- 


_tions of the day. Our attitude would be 


that of cringing and skulking before a 
moral issue, of terror and cowardice, be- 
fore a plain question of right and wrong, 
of crawling in the dust like sycophants, 
rather than standing up like men when 
our judgment is asked for. No,—the 
association cannot afford that kind of a 
straddle; not if it hopes to command the 
respect of working men or the confidence 
of employers. 

The next session of the conference was 
devoted to a consideration of what fac- 
tors may deter the association from ac- 
tivity along these lines and how to over- 
come them. Experiences were exchang- 
ed and examples cited, which seemed to 
show that the great difficulty centered 
about the limitations of the secretaries 
and the ill adaptation of the buildings, 
the restraining influence of contributors, 
the narrowness of governing boards, the 
shallowness of much of the religious 
teaching, and the requirements imposed 
on conditions of membership by the evan- 
gelical test. 

In formulating a statement of conclu- 
sions for the session, it was declared that 
financial support should not be sought 
nor accepted, which shall curtail the 
freest expression of the social responsi- 
bility which the association owes to its 
membership and the community; that 
there is need for a type of secretary who 
can lead his association into a larger so- 
cial development; that a more demo- 
cratic representation upon the governing 
boards should be encouraged, and that the 
emphasis on moral and religious teaching 
should relate itself more definitely to the 
present-day social needs of men. 

In general the conclusions seem to have 
escaped unkind criticisms, except from a 
few men of reactionary temperament, 
who foresee in it the substitution of “an 
excessive altruism for the good old fash- 
ioned gospel.” 
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On the other hand, this statement 
seems to have voiced the desires of hun- 
dreds of men who feel that unless their 
religion can express itself concretely 
through unselfish effort, it can be of little 


* use in this age, which tries everything 


and holds only to that which is practical 
and effective. 

The subsequent sessions were less 
polemic in their character, dealing with 
the problems of social education. 

At the conclusion, an organization was 
formed to be known as The Society for 
the Promotion of Social Service, with all 
present signing as charter members. 
Officers were elected and committees ap- 
pointed. In January next, a conference 
of those interested will be held at 
Niagara Falls to further consider ways 
and means for forwarding the course of 
social service in the American Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. 

An invitation was immediately extend- 
ed to the presidents and secretaries of 
local associations to join the new move- 
ment by subscribing themselves as charter 
members. It was hoped that fifty might 
be found who would favor the project. To 
the surprise of the organizers, nearly 250 
have already allied themselves with the so- 
ciety, including most of the leaders in the 
general association field. Of course the 
reactionary element, as usual, is ques- 
tioning the advisability of attempting any- 
thing so hazardous as work of a “social 
nature’ by young men in our American 
cities. They see the dangers, which to 
them loom big and threaten disaster. This 
is probably due to a misconception of the 
motives which have prompted it, to a sus- 
picion of the men and associations which 
encourage it, to ignorance of the social 
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movements of the day, and indifference 
eras not at least a hundred years 
old. 

But these conscientious hesitants are 
few and with all other earnest men, will 
co-operate when they understand the fun- 
damentally religious impulse which ener- 
gizes it. 

The society proposes to forward its 
propaganda by publication of literature, 
describing the methods by which organi- 
zation may be promoted in local com- 
mittees, the manner of conducting definite 
forms of social work and through news- 
paper and magazine articles, to interest 
those having the latent desire to help 
others. 

The significance of this movement does 
not rest in the fact that a society has been 
formed, resolutions passed, policies out- 
lined, but rather in the expectation that 
the best part of the 1,700 existing city, 
college and railroad associations with 
their 432,000 members, their buildings, 
money and commanding influence, their 
heritage of successful accomplishments, 
will wheel into line for a united effort to 
constructively engineer social enterprises 
in our great cities; will give themselves 
without reserve to the varieties of un- 
selfish effort, which on every hand are 
simply waiting for leadership. What has 
been accomplished is of trivial signifi- 
cance in comparison with the unattempt- 
ed. Undoubted, the next decade will re- 
veal the blunders of this and show us 
how a great army of virile young men, 
willing to do something worth while, if 
only leaders will show them the way, can 
redeem from threatened desuetude, the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
North America. 


The Eighth International Housing Congress 


Benjamin C. Marsh 


Executive Secretary Exhibit of Congestion of Population in New York City 


Nearly 500 delegates representing al- 


most every large European country as | 


well as countries of other continents as- 
sembled in London August 3 to 7 
at the Eighth International Housing 
Congress whose sessions were held in 
Caxton Hall. Austria, Belgium, The 
Bahamas, Denmark, Great Britain, Hun- 
gary, Italy, The Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Norway and Sweden, Russia, 
Spain and South Australia were repre- 
sented officially. 

The large number of representatives 
from municipalities and private societies 
dealing directly with the housing prob- 
lem in its various aspects gave practical 
value to discussion of the various sub- 
jects taken up: Housing inspection, the 
land question, house building and man- 
agement, house finance and _ taxation, 
town planning, transit and rural hous- 
ing. 

The most noteworthy feature of the 
congress was the insistence of almost 
every speaker and participator that a 
government must adopt an active, ag- 
gressive policy dealing with the condi- 
tions of the home life of its people. There 
was a determined purpose to have the 
state extend its activities not merely 
to prevent the exploiting of those in 
congested areas, but to remedy the con- 
ditions leading to such congestion. 

The speech of John Burns, president 
of the Local Government Board, at the 
opening session of the congress forecast 
the tenor of the addresses and discus- 
sions. A few of his trenchant sentences 
outline his convictions on the housing 
questions : 

In every community old and new the peo- 
ple are being rapidly suburbanized, and if 
that suburbanization is not supervised and 
controlled, the devitalization of the masses 
must ensue. The delegates to this congress 
have one object. They wish the homes to 
be civilized, and if they are to be clean they 


must be larger than at present; and if they 
are to be inhabited by decent people it is 
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the duty of the state and the individual to 
make them more comfortable than they are 
at- present. Home to me is not only a 
shelter, it is a nursery for the young, a sem- 
inary for the youthful, and a refuge for the 
aged. 

a England as a whole there are five peo- 
ple to a house; in London, eight; in New 
York, where they live in tenements, twenty; 
and in Berlin with its barrack dwellings, 
forty-six. 

The more people are multiplied on a given 
area the more tuberculosis, personal un- 
cleanness, and immorality increase; and the 
people are deprived of the amenities and 
comforts which only a good home can offer. 
Where casual labor is endemic, poverty is 
epidemic, and the slum, dirt and squalor ex- 
ist. A most important thing for this con- 
gress to do is to strive to raise aS soon as 
possible the wages of unskilled labor. <A 
better method of education is one method of 
accomplishing this. 

The extension of the tramways (of Lon- 
don) over the river has done more to revolu- 
tionize the minds of the industrial people 
than twenty-five years of previous house agi- 
tation. 


Alderman William Thompson of Rich- 
mond, president of the congress, in his 
address admitted the diversity of opinion 
among the delegates upon many points 
of housing policy, but instanced some 
points upon which there is practical 
agreement: 


The need for more information regarding 
the quantity and condition of houses in all 
communities. 

Systematic and complete inspection of 
dwellings independent of local and monetary 
interests, as opposed to those of the public 
health, and careful registration of each 
dwelling, giving the size, rent, number of 
rooms, light and air space, and providing a 
minimum cubic air space per room are es- 
sential to the maintenance of decent housing 
conditions. 

The renovation or destruction of unhealthy 
areas or slums is necessary in many places. 

During the past forty years, English mu- 
nicipalities in their battle with the slums, 
have built 20,506 dwellings with 56,949 ° 
rooms, at an expenditure not exceeding the 
cost of two modern battleships, £6,000,000 
having been expended by the authorities in 
slum buying, and £4,000,000 in building 
new dwellings. 


The Eighth International Housing Congress 


Mr. Thompson’s conclusions were 
most interesting. 


Land in crowded centers will always be 
dear, however, and the great hope for the 
future lies in the various projects that are 
being attempted for reversing the present 
stream of population that is flowing from 
the cheap land in remote rural districts to 
the dear land in cities, and then only a 
slight distance backwards to the immediate 
suburbs. 


Messieurs J. H. Faber and W. de 
Man, two of the national housing in- 
spectors of the Dutch government, ex- 
plained the system inaugurated by a law 
passed in 1901, which requires the cen- 
tral government to exercise supervision 
not only over the building of new houses, 
and the alteration, rebuilding and the 
maintenance of houses, but also over the 
crowding. Systematic inspection by cen- 
tral authorities is being provided for 
everywhere, as the records kept by the 
municipalities are frequently neglected 
as too much would be revealed by them. 
Up to the present 802 buildings have 
been condemned under the law. Town 
extension plans have to be approved by 
the Central Public Health Service, under 
whose authority the inspectors operate, 
for all towns with a population of over 
10,000 or whose population increases 
very rapidly—unless exempted by spe- 
cial provision. 

Harold Shawcross, president of 
the Rochdale-Housing Reform Commit- 
tee emphasized in strongest terms the 
impossibility of workmen in England liv- 
ing on their present wages. In his state- 
ment he said: 

The question of wage is so intimately 
bound up with the housing question, that if 
we are to admit that the house is to be at 
a rent that some of the worst paid laborers 
can afford to pay, the only plan to be adopt- 
ed will be to build superior pig styes for 
them, for that is all a laborer on seventeen 
shillings ($4.08) a week, with four or five 
children can afford to pay rent for. The 


workman is as much entitled to protection 
in his home as at his work. 


Mr. Shawcross recognizes, however, 
that slum dwelling is a disease, quoting 
his own investigations which proved that 
the larger proportion of the people liv- 
ing in slums in his town have incomes 
of a size that paying a larger rent would 
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be no burden. He deplored the subter- 
fuge of “playing down” to the people 
and insisted upon the raising of wages 
and the maintenance of a decent stand- 
ard of labor and living. He strongly 
condemned the method of procedure too 
common in slum destruction by which 
the landlords who have been utterly 
neglectful of their property, allowing 
their houses to fall into ruin, have been 
bought out at scandalously exorbitant 
rates, when the condition of their prop- 
erty is taken into account. Discussion 
brought out the conviction that when a 
landlord has allowed his house and land 
to get into bad condition he should not 
receive compensation therefor when it 
is condemned, any more than should a 
butcher for tainted meat he is trying to 
sell. 

Dr. William Mewes of Dusseldorf, 
Germany, discussing the land question, 
asserted that there must be compulsory 
purchase of land in order to secure 
proper town planning. Around Berlin 
an important part of the land belongs to 
not less than seventy-two companies, 
around Munich to thirty. A tract of 
one hundred and seventy-five acres near 
Berlin increased in value from 1860 to 
1808, five hundred fold. A well thought 
out land policy is essential for all towns, 
and land purchase must be extensive. 
Frankfurt, Mannheim, Hanover, Stras- 
burg and Freiburg own from one-third 
to one-half of the land in their pre- 
cincts. 

A reform of taxation is needed, as a 
mere tax on land values might not suf- 
fice to check permanently excessive 
prices for land, but a tax on unearned 
increment stich as has been levied in 
several German cities should he develop- 
ed. This tax should be devoted largely 
to special purposes such as building and 
land purchase. 

The remarkable system which Ger- 
man municipalities are adopting as a 
part of their method of dealing with the 
problem of proper housing, was further 
described by Dr. J. Stttbben of Berlin. 
Bad housing conditions, he claimed, are 
partly due in Germany to the crowding 
together of the urban population in bar- 
rack dwellings. When the barrack dwel- 
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ling is established, the erection of small- 
er, better houses is hindered by the 
influence it has on its surroundings. 
These barrack dwellings are being erect- 
ed even in new districts. It is one of 
the chief purposes of town plans and 
building by-laws to prevent the growth 
of similar conditions on ground which 
is still uncovered by buildings. German 


town plans and building by-laws must’ 


be regarded in this sense as public hous- 
ing measures of the largest kind. The 
town building plan is essentially a plan 
for breaking up land into building lots. 
Towns gain a direct influence on the 
supply of building land and on its price 
by extensive purchases of land within 
the limits of their building plan. 

Sites must be arranged so as io com- 
ply as fully as possible with the require- 
ments of traffic, health and beauty. The 
location of traffic streets is of most im- 
portance and it is determined first. The 
less: important or secondary _ traffic 
streets known as residential streets are 
next arranged with due regard for the 
formation of sites. The minimum width 
for a street is about equal to the height 
of the houses. Provision is, of course, 
made for parks and playgrounds, and 
the plan is made for twenty-five or 
thirty-five years and, as the population 
often doubles in that time, at least an 
equal area should be added to that of 
the present city. When there is doubt 
regarding the direction in which the city 
will grow, only the main streets should 
be planned. The general plan deals also 
with any reconstructed areas and in the 
dwelling districts, mills and other objec- 
tionable manufactories may be prohibit- 
ed and other districts may be expressly 
set apart for them, and be prepared for 
their purpose by connection with rail- 
ways, and by the formation of water 
communications. Building by-laws can 
be applied to the various districts, the 
height of buildings, the area covered, 
and the number of buildings per acre 
permitted varying in the several zones. 
For the poorer classes, small buildings, 
each containing six or eight dwellings, 
are preferable; for the middle classes, 
one-family houses or houses containing 
two or three dwellings, and for the upper 
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classes the one-family house. German 
towns have not absolute power of de- 
cision in making town plans. The drafts 
have to be shown in public for a month, 
and everyone has a right to make objec- 
tions respecting which the administrative 
tribunals decide. In order not to de- 
stroy economic values, old towns must 
often be satisfied with the minimum of 
light and air and restrict themselves to 
removing serious evils and preventing 
their extension. The legal powers grant- 
ed to towns in Germany for the carrying 
out of the building plan which has been 
selected, chiefly consist in: 

1. Limitation of freedom to build. 

2. Expropriation of the land needed for 
streets. 

3. Transposition of sites. 

4. Apportionment of the cost of the streets 
among the owners of the land adjoining 
them. 

Henry R. Aldridge, secretary to 
the congress and secretary of the Na- | 
tional Housing Committee, made an 
earnest plea for the cottage instead of 
the block dwelling, adducing data to 
show that the latter costs more per room 
and that therefore the rent must be pro- 
portionately higher ; that it is less healthy 
and that it does not give the maximum 
amount of encouragement to a healthy 
family life. He admits that the ordinary 
well constructed block dwelling is su- 
perior to a slum cottage but refuses 
to accept the slum cottage as an alter- 
native, claiming as one of the greatest 
advantages of the cottage that it permits 
a garden. He suggests three possible 
lines of action in dealing with the present 
housing situation : 

1. The raising of the by-laws minimum 


prescribing width of roads and space at rear 
of dwelling. 


2. The adoption of the German method of 
town planning. 

3. The granting to town and district coun- 
cils the power to prescribe the maximum 
number of houses per acre to be built on 
land in certain zones under their administra- 
tive control. 


“The health of the people is the su- 
preme law” is the maxim which should 
be adopted. 

Housing finance and taxation was dis- 
cussed by Monsieur Lucien Farrand of 
Paris and Monsieur Magoldi represent- 
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ing the Italian government. Monsieur 
Farrand considers it impossible to esti- 
mate to what extent modification of 
taxes can either stimulate or prevent the 
erection of working class dwellings, and 
ascribes to the low rate of interest in 
France, the remarkable movement for 
the acquisition of property. 

The state is doing much to aid pri- 
vate enterprise in erecting dwellings for 
the working classes, by permitting sav- 
ings banks under a recent law to loan 
the whole of their annual income to 
construction societies for this object, 
and by similar concessions. 

Monsieur Magoldi explained the 
method by which the Italian government 
is aiding similar enterprises by exempt- 
ing the houses from taxation for a period 
of five to ten years. A proposed law for 
Rome will increase the tax upon vacant 
building sites from one per cent to five 
per cent upon the annual value. 

Professor E. Mahaim of Liege Uni- 
versity, dealt in an extremely interesting 
way with the transit problem, showing 
how that densely populated country, by 
means of a well developed transporta- 
tion system, has enabled workers in large 
industrial establishments to reside in re- 
mote rural districts. There is one mile 
of tramway for every 3,570 of popula- 
tion. These serve mainly urban centers 
and act as purely local distributors. The 
government owns about eighty-eight per 
cent of the railways now and it will soon 
own all. The system has two classes, 
light railways connecting country dis- 
tricts with main lines of railroads and 
towns, and main railroads connecting 
large towns and factories. 

Fares are thirty-six cents a week for 
a twenty mile double journey daily; 
forty-eight cents for a forty-four mile 
double journey daily, and sixty-six cents 
for a sixty-six mile double journey 
daily. 

He presented very interesting dia- 
grams showing the great increase in 
length of rides since 1872, also the mobil- 
ity of labor made possible by this sys- 
tem of transportation, so that depopula- 
tion of rural districts and congestion of 
cities have been largely prevented. Al- 
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though there is an average density of 
population of 389 to the square mile in 
Belgium, Brussels has a population of 
only 600,000 and no other city has 300,- 
000. 

Out of 5,830 men traveling by rail- 
road to their work in Liege, Professor 
Mahaim found by an investigation in 
1906 that 1,063, nearly twenty-five per 
cent, lived at a distance of more than 
thirty-one miles. 

Monsieur E. Tibbaut of Brussels in- 
stanced the large number of small hold- 
ers of land in Belgium, and the pleasure 
they have in living on the land and in 
owning their own homes, which explains 
in part their willingness to travel long 
distances in order to retain rural resi- 
dences although they are industrially em- 
ployed. He emphasized the economy and 
thrift of the small holders of land, il- 
lustrated by the fact that some who 
maintain themselves by the products are 
content with one acre and a cow. 

Miss Constance Cochrane, chairman of 
the Rural Housing Association, out- 
lined conditions of rural housing in Eng- 
land to-day. The most serious aspects 
are the depopulation of the villages and 
the scarcity of cottages for the labor- 
ing classes. Wages and rent are low 
while the cost of building has increased, 
and land is not to be had or the price 
is prohibitive. The laborer who is un- 
employed in the city is often needed to 
work on the farm. Among the remedies 
she suggested were: 


The re-establishment of small holdings, a 
measure now being seriously considered by 
parliament, and as a necessary corollary bet- 
ter agricultural education. 

Large gardens around the cottages. 

Where there is a special need and land 
cannot be obtained, it should be secured by 
an impartial central authority, which should 
ensure that only a fair price is paid, while 
the state should also lend money for cot- 
tage building at a rate that merely paid ex- 
penses. 

The inspection of rural health conditions 
and of cottages should be performed by a 
central department. 


During a three days’ tour following 
the congress about 300 of the delegates 
visited the municipal housing operations 
at Sheffield, and the houses in Liverpool 
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erected by the council in place of the 
unsanitary ones condemned and demol- 
ished, and the model villages of Lever 
Brothers at Port Sunlight and of Cad- 
bury Brothers at Bourneville. During 
the days on which the sessions were held 
most of the delegates had visited the 
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first garden city at Letchworth and many 
of the estates and lodging houses of the 
London County Council. 

The Permanent International ‘Hous- 
ing Committee was re-elected, and the 
selection of the next place of meeting 
was left to them. 


Notions of a Prison Man’ 


Odds and Ends of Work in Prison 


Alloys M. Fish 
Chaplain State Prison, Trenton, N. J. 


“What does a prison chaplain do in 
order to earn his salary?”’is a query that, 
I presume, will suggest itself to some 
who perhaps think it a superfluity to 
maintain a spiritual adviser to the “un- 
regenerate reprobates” that people our 
prisons. 

In reply I will state that what the chap- 
lain does depends much upon himself. 
Officially his duties are not manifold or 
very exhausting and even though he 
spend much of his time in idle leisure, he 
can collect his salary without any diminu- 
tion thereof. A chaplain may regard his 
position as a snug berth, a “soft snap,” 
or may make of it a sinecure. But, if 
he be an earnest man, ‘attached to his 
work, and alive to its grand possibilities, 
he can find labor suitable to his best 
talents; he can, without looking far, find 
work to engage both mind and heart. 

I can best illustrate what the chaplain 
may do, what can occupy his mind and 
time, by quoting a few memoranda of 
happenings jotted down at random, and 
by dilating upon some of the facts there- 
in recorded. 

Here are a few notes from prisoners, 
a very short crop to-day. Let me see 
what is wanted. A. “takes the 
pleasure” to ask if I please will place 
him before the Board of Pardons. He 
would like his freedom once more, and 
he has no other friend to depend on. A. 
has always maintained that he is 
not guilty of the charge against him. 


1 Previous installments appeared as follows: On the 
Prison Chaplain, March 2, 1907, page 1012; All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men, May 4, 1907, page 157; A Peep 
into the Mind of the Convict, July 6, 1907, page 405. 


He impresses me as a decent fellow and 
he has taken his imprisonment much to 
heart, so much so that some months ago 
he became mentally deranged and almost 
succeeded in taking his own life. Fora 
time he was violent but he seems now to 
be himself again. May be later on I will 
investigate his case and if he appear 
worthy will advocate his conditional re- 
lease. It takes time and trouble to do 
this, © “hénce "“imay ) be? a7 Bb aapwicncs 
me to write to his sister in his behalf. 
He desires to go to her home after his 
release, and to stay with her until he is 
able to work. He knows she will ignore 
his letters, hence he wants me to try to 
procure a favorable response. Though 
in age only a few years over thirty, he is 
serving a fourth imprisonment here. He 
is an outcast through his own fault. 
Heedless and reckless of advice from her 
in the past, he now, with death perhaps 
staring him in the face, would appeal to 
a sister’s love to forget and forgive. Is 
he. worthy of her indulgence? Who 
knows? He has yet a few months of 
sentence remaining, is in the prison hos- 
pital on a steady decline, and perhaps he 
will not need the sister’s care. The “long 
black box” will probably be his vehicle 
of exit from the prison enclosure, after 
years of a wasted life. 

I see by the morning’s paper that 
“Shorty” is again convicted. Poor 
“Shorty”! He is now over fifty years 
of age and since his sixteenth year has 
been seven times in state and county 
prisons, besides having been almost in- 
numerable times a free boarder in the 
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county jails. During his short periods 
of liberty he has been nothing but a bum, 
hobo, sneak and thief. But was he to 
blame for it all? In early boyhood he 
had the misfortune of falling under a 
harsh step-father and he was often ill- 
treated for little or no cause. Already 
at a tender age the boy was thus driven 
to make his home on the streets and to 
shift for himself. Is it any wonder that 
he soon became active in thievery and 
gradually developed into a worthless 
specimen of the human race? He has 
been at liberty now only a few short 
months and having again been convicted 
of two serious crimes, a long sentence to 
prison stares him in the face. I tried 
to help him after his last release, giving 
him funds and strengthening advice, but 
rum and the attractions of old-time com- 
panions prevailed over my endeavors and 
counsels, and as a result “Shorty” will 
soon again disappear from the outer 
world. 

A letter has reached me from Johnnie, 
who was not yet a man on his release 
from here. He had been a very bad 
boy. He had frequented bad company, 
had been impatient of good advice and 
had been arrested several times. Upon 
his release Johnnie solemnly promised to 
become a good young man. He has been 
out more than two years and has corres- 
ponded with me regularly. He enlisted 
in the navy and his record there has been 
good. In the letter that I am now read- 
ing, he gleefully announces that he will 
leave the navy after the expiration of his 
enlistment with several hundred dollars, 
lawfully and honestly earned. Johnnie 
is a consolation to me and I hope he will 
never be a back-slider. 

This is sad, doleful news about my 
“boy,” George. George has been again 
arrested and has been held for trial. 
George was good and innocent as a 
child—he has now barely crossed the 
threshold of manhood—but from an in- 
nocent child he developed into an un- 
disciplined boy. Twice in a reform 
school and a number of times otherwise 
arrested is George’s previous record. I 
saw him several months ago and the con- 
dition in which I found him was dread- 
ful. In a small room on the top floor 
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of a rickety tenement, he was stretched 
on a dilapidated couch burning with hec- 
tic fever. On the filthy floor lay a dirty 
mattress and on it was sleeping a man, 
grimy and unwashed. In an adjoining 
room, without light or ventilation, on a 
rotten bed, lay a young man noticeable 
by the stench of the cancer with which 
he was afflicted. Near by stood George’s 
mother, a specimen of dissipated woman- 
hood. She lives adulterously with one of 
the men, claiming him as her husband, 
which he is not. These are George’s 
home surroundings. I procured him im- 
mediate admittance to a hospital, but he 
did not stay there very long, for he soon 
had news that the police were on his 
track. From the hospital he passed to 
the home of a good woman who had 
known him from boyhood and who of- 
fered to nurse him back to health. It 
is she that writes me that a few weeks 
ago he was arrested from her home. 
Evidently he will be convicted; there is 
no hope for his escape, for George seems 
to be on the black list of the police de- 
partment. 

Yesterday there were several new 
arrivals at the prison and among them 
I note some that have come from the 
jail where George is confined. I must 
see them anyway for it is part of my 
work to interview new prisoners, and here 
is an opportunity to find out more about 
the case against George. The first one 
that responds to my call is Dan, and it is 
on the charge of being implicated with 
Dan in a criminal deed that George has 
been arrested. Dan tells me that the 
charge against George is false and that 
George has had no association or con- 
nection with him. Dan by his own ad- 
mission is crooked. He owns up to his 
own guilt in the matter but stoutly main- 
tains that George had neither part nor 
parcel in the affair. Suspicion has fallen 
upon George because Dan, who has a 
bad reputation, had been seen to visit 
George while the latter was ill. George 
is accused of having accepted from Dan 
a share of the proceeds of a robbery. 
Dan stoutly maintains that George neither 
took part in, nor received anything from 
the crime that confessedly Dan has com- 
mitted. If this be true, it is a pity that 
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George be again convicted. I shall write 
to-day and have the case fully investi- 
gated, and if George be not shown guilty 
I shall endeavor to save him: from a 
wrongful imprisonment, which in . his 
weakened condition would be fatal to 
him. 

A deputy sheriff has come in bringing 
a new consignment of prisoners. He in- 
’ forms me that Frank is in jail and held 
for trial. I knew this already. Frank 
is a man who according to his own state- 
ment has fallen from high estate and has 
known prisons before. He has usually 
encountered long sentences, hence many 
imprisonments do not figure on his record. 
Frank was released from here sometime 
ago and I aided and befriended him in 
many ways. He was enjoying the con- 
fidence and good will of estimable per- 
sons when he again fell into crime. 
There was no reason for it, as far as I 
can judge, and I am unable to decide to 
my own Satisfaction whether he is insane 
or is a wilful pervert—probably he is a 
combination of both. I believe him to 
be an unsafe person to be at large and I 
have expressed myself as of opinion that 
perpetual incarceration ought to be his 
fate. From such as he society has a 
right to protect itself by heroic measures! 

A call from the deputy-in-charge. I 
follow it and find that I am wanted in the 
case of a recalcitrant prisoner. The 
man has refused to work. He is a poor 
ignorant foreigner, who was convicted 
of an atrocious murder and sentenced to 
death. Later the sentence was com- 
muted to imprisonment for life. I talk 
with him and urge him to return to work 
in the shop, but he maintains that he is 
not able since his head is continually 
hurting him, and his body is filled with 
pains. With the choice before him of 
returning to work in the shop or being 
committed to the dungeon he prefers the 
latter, for he stolidly declares he simply 
cannot perform hard work. He has been 
here now several years; he is a quiet, in- 
offensive fellow, willing always to per- 
form light duties imposed upon him. He 
presents the marks of a mental degener- 
ate. In his case the application of force 
would have been futile and fraught with 
more danger to his sanity than would be 
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the acquiescence with him, hence I recom- 
mend that he be released from hard labor 
and be assigned to lighter work. 

My attention has just been called to a 
newspaper notice that Louie has been 
married. Louie was almost a boy when 
he came here on a serious charge. He 


“was a youngster of good disposition, — 


very willing and docile but entirely il- 
literate. Filled with a desire to learn, 
during the few years that he stayed here, 
he acquired a fair knowledge of read- 
ing and writing. He was released on 
parole and he has developed into a trust- 
worthy little gentleman. He occupies a 
position with good pay and seems to be 
very ambitious. I heartily wish him much 
happiness and I will soon manage to take 
a trip to the town where he lives and offer 
my personal congratulations to both him 
and his little wife. They are both very 
young and they will need a kindly ad- 
viser. 

Here is a note from a man now serving 
his second sentence in this prison, who 
has been punished many times. Besides 
being a destroyer of property, he is re- 
garded as a possible menace to person. 
Hence he has for sometime been segre- 
gated. He begs me to furnish him with 
some matter for reading or for study, or 
to procure him some work to do, for the 
close confinement is an awful hardship 
for him. I must consider what I can 
do; I shall send him, at times a few 
books or papers, for though he is not 
trustworthy or safe, it is no duty of the 
institution to drive him into insanity. 

Ned begs leave to see me and I notice 
he is anxious to talk over with me the 
prospects of his release or parole. He 
says he has a good case, but I can see that 
he is worried and needs a little talk with 
me as a tonic for his overwrought nerves. 
Ned, a master mechanic at good wages, 
was married. Several months before his 
conviction his mother died. She had 
been a good, loving mother and the shock 
of her death drove one sister insane and 
brought Ned to hard drink. Unfortu- 
nately the wife began to follow his ex- 
ample to some extent. One day Ned 
while tipsy, was dressing a chicken for 
dinner, and his wife, also a little tipsy, 
stood by and criticized his skill. For- 
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getting the open knife in his hand Ned 
_ shoved her away and unintentionally cut 

a bad gash in her body. Neither of them 
paid much attention to it at the time. 
After an interval the wife’s condition 
was noticed and she was taken to the 
hospital in a serious state, Ned in the 
meantime, on the complaint of the physi- 
cian having been arrested and taken to 
jail. In what was supposed to be the 
wife’s ante-mortem statement she de- 
clared the wound an accident, but Ned 
felt so grieved that he asked for pun- 
ishment when arraigned and plead “non 
vult.’ Thereupon he was sentenced to 
ten years’ imprisonment. Ned expects 
the judge and prosecutor to intercede 
soon for his conditional release; hence 
he is on the anxious seat. Both he and 
his wife lived happily\ before this regret- 
ted affair and they are now in perfect 
sympathy with each other. Ned declares 
that there shall be no more drink for him 
and he goes from my presence with a 
lighter heart. 

The mail has brought me several let- 
ters. The first one I open is from Tom. 
Tom and his wife seem to suffer from 
too much compatibility, for Tom gets 
drunk, and the wife takes an occasional 
nip, and one blames the other for their 
mutual unhappiness. I have struggled 
now for months to reduce them both to a 
condition of mutual agreement but I fear 
*twill all be in vain. On the last pay-day 
Tom was drunk and the wife was excited 
and so I resorted to heroic measures. 
Through the lusty application of a good 
stick to Tom’s anatomy I roused him 
from his drunken stupor and having 
again listened to their reciprocal re- 
criminations in despair I advised them to 
separate for a time and to think matters 
over. Although they cannot agree to 
live happily together they seem unwilling 
to live apart, so I suppose the old trouble 
must continue. Tom is in a quandary as 
his letter shows. He has squandered his 
last wages and the landlord is about to 
put him out of the house for non-pay- 
ment of rent. He begs me to intercede 
with the landlord and obtain for him an- 
other month’s grace. He contritely ac- 
knowledges that he is a “lobster” and 
promises all good things for the future. 
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I suppose I will have to see the landlord, 
and then wait patiently to see what the 
next pay-day will bring. 

Here is a letter from Ed. concerning 
his wife. They were sentenced here at 
the same time, both being guilty of par- 
ticipating in a burglary. Although the 
wife could have remained at freedom she 
preferred taking her share of the punish- 
ment and asked to be sent to prison along 
with her husband. She was better than 
he. He had for some time followed his 
inclination to reckless acts though he 
could hardly be regarded as a criminal. 
Neither had ever before been under the 
ban of the law. They have been away 
from here now several years. They were 
living honest lives and were prospering, 
when recently the wife was forced to 
undergo a very serious operation. I 
wrote her a few encouraging words and 
Ed. now replies that the operation has 
been successful and that my letter cheered 
her up more than he can express. She 
asks another letter from me during her 
convalescence, for she may be bed-ridden 
for a long time. I shall write a consol- 
ing letter to her in a day or two. 

Sad news from the mother of O. 
Poor O! two sentences he served here 
and now at the early age of thirty-six 
he is dead. Two years or so ago he was 
released and he struggled hard amid pov- 
erty and ill-health to maintain himself 
unblemished from further crime. At one 
time I recall that he was on a bed of 
pain, his mother was severely ill and he 
wrote me pitifully that there was neither 
food nor fuel and that in the coming 
week they were to be evicted from the 
hovel which they inhabited. Not wish- 
ing to take his word, although he had 
always shown himself obedient and truth- 
ful to me, I asked a person in his city 
to investigate the case and this person 
replied that he found the young man in 
most woeful circumstances. At my 
solicitation medical attendance, food, etc., 
were furnished and he, having somewhat 
recovered, was able to keep the wolf from 
the door. The other day he died, 
tired of life but with full confidence in 
God’s mercy. The mother writes that 
often in the stillness of night, while he 
suffered, she would hear him praying to 
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God that he be saved from dying in sin. 
Poor mother, she loved him dearly, even 
though in former years his life was mar- 
red by evil company and sinful deeds. 
Now he is dead and she has not where- 
with to inter him decently. I know what 
I shall do and by the next mail a regis- 
tered letter will leave here bearing to 


her a contribution from my slender 
means. May his weary soul rest in 
peace! 


My! My! here is a hurry call. M. 
must see me. I sent for him but it is 
not deemed safe to take him from his cell. 
He is a paranoiac. Just a few years 
ago, although well on in years, he com- 
mitted a brutal murder and he was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for a term of 
many years. He often gets moody, he is 
subject to constant hallucinations and 
occasionally sets fire to objects about him. 
He has not as yet offered personal vio- 
lence to any one, but he is of cunning 
mind and untrustworthy, and he can only 
be controlled through humoring his 
whims. He insists that he must see me, 
and in fact for sometime now he has 
been clamoring for me to come to him. 
I am warned to be careful. He meets me 
at first with a surly air, but gradually it 
develops into an attitude of respect to- 
wards me. He tells me his woes; he is 
being persecuted and tormented; by 
night and by day through invisible wires, 
currents of electricity are being sent 
through him. He knows that the au- 
thorities of the prison are torturing him 
for the purpose of ridding themselves of 
his presence, and although his tormentors 
make themselves invisible to him, un- 
awares to them in the stillness of the 
night he has perceived their flitting 
forms. He asks me to protect him and 
to free him from these tortures. I assure 
him that I shall do my best to bring about 
relief; he is more quiet after this assur- 
ance and will probably be at ease for a 
time. Poor man, he is incurable. How 
many more years will he live, a victim 
to a disordered brain? 

A gentleman is waiting in the recep- 
tion room to see me. He introduces him- 
self as Fred’s uncle. He has just paid a 
visit to his nephew and feels that he 
should not go away without having seen 
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me, although Fred has been a bad boy 
and this is his second term of imprison- 
ment here. He was only seventeen when 
he first came to prison. The child of a 
drunkard father and of a respectable but 
careless mother, he grew up illiterate and 
without religious training. He soon 
showed. the taint inherited from his. 
father who had died while he was a 
child. While normally honest he was. 
addicted to drink. To his mother he was 
affectionate and he turned over his wages 
to her. After his previous release he 
married but paid no attention to relig- 
ious duties and resumed his indulgence 
in strong drink. A baby was born but 
it died and its advent wrought no change 
in him. A year and a half after his re- 
lease he was here again for an act of 
larceny which he committed while he was. 
drunk. He maintains to me that this 
was his first dishonest act since he left 
this prison. His uncle asks me to take 
an interest in the boy who is not yet 
twenty-one and he expresses the earnest 
hope that under my influence Fred will 
turn into an honorable man after this ex- 
perience. I tried hard while Fred was at: 
liberty before to keep him in the straight 
path and I shall try again when after a 
few more months he will be again dis- 
charged from prison. Maybe I shall 
succeed. 

The mail has just come in and I find 
two letters for me. The first one is from 
the wife of a new arrival. She is in dis-- 
pair over the calamity that has fallen 
upon her. 
living in affluent circumstances and now: 
with two little ones she has been plunged’ 
into poverty. Weak in health and broken: 


of heart, she implores me to visit her- 


husband and if possible to show him 


sympathy and thus to lighten the terrible- 
burden that he will have to bear for- 


some years to come. 
The other is from an ex-prisoner, a 


bad man and a thief, desperate even unto: 
He served two long terms: 


taking life. 


here. Before that he had made ac- 


quaintance with other penal institutions: 


and rumor has it that an innocent man 
was hanged in his stead. I recently sent 


him a good strong letter, cordial and’ 
advisory in tone and in reply he has; 


A short time ago she was: 
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given me a thorough account of himself. 
He is working every day and says that 
the desire for stealing has left him. As 
he puts it, he is sturdily “making good,” 
feels a clear conscience and expects 
shortly to pay me a friendly visit so that 
I can see with my own eyes that he is 
not “doing any more time.” 

I see at my elbow a high stack of let- 
ters and this reminds me that I am some- 
what in arrears in my correspondence 
with former prisoners. It was a far 
taller stack a month ago but I have grad- 
ually brought it down so that now there 
remain only about half a hundred that 
require my attention. I shall pick out a 
few to be answered to-day, and thus 
gradually clean my docket. They are all 
from or about men and women whom I 
have known while they were here. Most 
of them bring good news, but I find a 
few that do not afford much consolation. 

Here is a letter from Dave that he 
wrote me a month ago. Dave’s great 
weakness is drink and through his in- 
temperate habits he has alienated his 
nearest relatives. Sometime after his 
release I procured him employment. He 
has been at work now a number of 
months but his work has been punctuated 
with periodical sprees. Three months 
ago his employer wrote me that Dave 
has lately begun to behave himself and 
that if he continues he will have a friend 
in him. Dave writes me that he is still 
“off the booze,” that he has taken a 
pledge of abstinence, and that he is fully 
determined to “stick.” He is anxious for 
me to procure him a raise in his wages. 
This I shall do if he continues in his good 
ways and I shall write him to-day to this 
effect. 

Next at hand I find a letter from the 
sister of Cris. Cris has been out 
more than two years. Shortly after he 
was released he received a jail sentence 
of three months. The sister writes me 
that since his return from jail he has 
been a very different man. She cannot 
find words to express her gratitude to 
me and the dear old mother credits me 
with having turned her son again into 
the straight path. I think now that the 
ripping letter which I sent to him while 
he was in jail did produce some good. 
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I am glad to know that he has turned 
straight, for Cris is one of whom it was 
said by those who knew him previously 
“that he never was any good, and never 
would be.” 

Ah! here is one from that old rascal 
Grady. Grady was a lucky man. For 
twenty years or more he plied his trade 
of larceny undetected and unpunished, 
but retribution has overtaken him in his. 
old age. When he finished his sentence 
in this prison, he was arrested at the door, 
taken to another state and he is now 
serving a sentence there. I sent him a 
small sum at Easter for he had written 
me that he was allowed the privilege of 
buying a little extra food but that he was 
totally unprovided with funds. I sent 
him at the same time a cordial letter and 
Grady writes me in reply an excellent 
disquisition on the retribution that over- 
takes the old crook. His tone is very 
philosophical for he now can write from 
the fullness of experience. He is very 
grateful to me for my little kindnesses to 
him. The old sinner! I cannot throw 
him over and so I write him a few lines 
bringing back upon him with renewed 
force his own musings and expressing 
the hope that as long as he knows the 
way of the transgressor to be hard, he 
should cease to be a transgressor. Pos- 
sibly there is hope ahead for Grady. 

Here is a call from the front to in- 
terrupt me in my letter writing. It is 
a book agent. He is furthering the sale 
of a subscription work and suavely and 
persuasively he expatiates upon the 
merits of his wares. No doubt the book 
is an excellent one and he is much in 
earnest in his efforts to make a sale to 
the prison library. But I am helpless, 
the appropriation for books that was 
recently allowed has now been expended 
and there is no hope of obtaining fur- 
ther library funds until some time next 
year. 

Y. is a middle-aged man soon to be re- 
leased. In his past life he was always 
honest but his fault was excessive drink- 
ing. Having in a drunken condition 
wandered into a vacant building for the 
purpose of sleep, he was roused from his 
stupor by a policeman, was arrested, con- 
victed of the charge of “breaking and 
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entering” and sentenced to prison. He 
is now convinced that in the future it 
will be unsafe for him to meddle with 
strong drink and he assures me that he 
will immediately resume honest work and 
will soon write me an account of his cir- 
cumstances. 

Z. comes to see me before he leaves 
here. 
vice and under my encouragement. Z. 
is what I denominate a “chump” or 
“lobster.” He is not a criminal but 
through foolish indulgence in drink and 
consequent scrapes of various kinds he 
has made for himself a disreputable 
name in his home community, has been 
twice here and has previously served 
minor sentences in jail and workhouse. 
He comes of a respectable family and 
his relatives are held in high esteem. 
Why it must be so I cannot tell, but he 
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has been the black sheep of the family 
and has disgraced it many times though 
never through any serious criminal deed. 
He leaves here with good intentions, has 
employment waiting for him and if only 
he will refrain from drink he will be 


able to rehabilitate himself. 


These matters that I have thus touched 
upon, show the many ways by which a 
chaplain may make of himself a friend, 
an adviser, a mainstay to those under his 
charge. No doubt these mainly are 
supererogatory works but they serve to 
make him an effective factor in the re- 
generation of those poor sinners, and 
without such work the chaplain is and 
remains only dead wood, without sap or 
vigor. 

Mere preaching, mere performance of 
routine work does not bring the success 
that a chaplain, honest to himself and his 
station, must aim to achieve. 


Our Slavic Fellow Citizens’ 
Emily Greene Balch 
Chapter V 


The Economic Situation of the Slav in America 
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The Pennsylvania coal operator im- 
ported the Slav laborer, and to this day 
it is with the Pennsylvania products— 
coal and coke, iron and steel—that he is 
mainly busied. He does not take to the 
various lines of petty street traffic, ped- 
dling and what not, which so often make 
the first step of the Greek, Syrian and 
Jew, and in the shape of fruit stalls of 
the Italian. When the Slav goes into 
trade it is generally a round higher up 
and marks on his part a great rise in 
the world. Neither are the Slavs char- 
acteristically day laborers like the Ital- 
ians. Of course they are to be found 
doing rough undifferentiated work espec- 
ially on railroads, but unless they turn to 
agriculture, as they do in large numbers, 
they are apt to seek and find harder and 
better paid employment about mines and 


10ther articles by Miss Balch in this series appeared 
as follows: April 6, History of Settlement Previous to 
1880; May 4, The Newer Slavic Immigration; June 1, 
The Newer Immigration; July 6, Slavs as Farmers, 


foundries. No work is too onerous, too 
exhausting or too dangerous for them. 
But though the greatest part of the 
Slavic group is absorbed in these four 
occupations—mining, metals, common la- 
bor and agriculture—it also includes 
many skilled mechanics in building and 
other trades, and Bohemians especially 
are very commonly to be found in the 
upper ranks of labor and the more modest 
rounds of the business and professional 
classes,—in the little store, the small 
workshop and as skilled workmen in big 
factories. Unfortunately they are also 
to a considerable extent in the sweated 
tailoring shops of Chicago and cigar 
making shops of New York. Poles and 
other Slavs also work in large numbers 
in factories in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Illinois and elsewhere—in textile fac- 
tories, sugar refineries, wire factories, 
Standard oil works, stockyards and pack- 
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ing houses and so on endlessly. Worth 
special note is a pearl buttog factory, im- 
ported, workpeople and all, as I am told, 
as a consequence of the McKinley tariff 
which ruined the pearl button makers of 
Austria at a blow, reducing to poverty 
those who did not emigrate to America. 

Among special aptitudes may be men- 
tioned that of the Croatians, who are 
skilled axemen, for work in lumber 
camps and so on. Also that of the Dal- 
matians for all sorts of waterside indus- 
tries; one hears of them as longshore- 
men, fishermen and _ sailors, and as 
oystermen about New Orleans. They 
seem also to have a special gift for cater- 
ing and own restaurants in places as far 
apart as Galveston and Boston. 

Each local and social group of any size 
soon comes to support its own saloons, 
priests, stores, doctors, lawyers, editors 
and bankers—evolving them _ perhaps 
roughly in this order. Thus there de- 
velops a business and professional class 
within the group from which most of the 
national and party leaders are drawn. 
The number, however, who come to have 


1Partly by accident, partly because Dr. Kova- 
cevic of Pittsburg has had the kindness to sup- 
ply pictures of his countrymen, all but one of 
the illustrations represent Croatians. They are, 
however, fairly typical of the whole Slavic group. 
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a clientage or reputation outside their 
own group is, naturally, relatively small 
though very interesting. Several are 
professors in universities, of whom Pro- 
fessor Pupin, of Columbia, is probably 
the best known. More are business men 
like the Korbel Brothers, of California. 
While there are many music lovers 
among Slavs in America and while an 
amazingly large proportion of the distin- 
guished names on our concert programs 
are Slavic, I am afraid that these are 
almost universally of European birth and 
training, artists of which the Polish Pade- 
rewski, the Bohemian Dvorak and the 
Croatian Ternina may stand as types. 
Slavs, like Germans, seem not to produce 
their finest fruits in the fields of thought 
and art in our climate. This is doubt- 
less partly our fault, partly theirs; and 
partly the result of recent transplantation. 
A Croatian sculptor in Chicago explain- 
ed to me with the conscious tolerance of 
a cosmopolitan that in America he found 
himself obliged to do merely commercial! 
work on buildings and so forth. Said 
he: “Of course America has not yet 
reached the point of development where 
she can care for sculpture. It-will come 
in due time. Croatia is an old country 
and naturally it is different.” As I had 
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seen something of the vigorous and beau- 
tiful work of Frangesh and other native 
artists at an exhibition in Agram 
(Agram in population not the equal ot 
Peoria), this point of view struck me as 
less grotesque than it might otherwise. 
To discuss the wages of Slav workers 
would be to discuss wages in general in 
the lines in which they are employed. 


The pay varies from North to South and’ 


from East to West, as well as from in- 
dustry to industry, it is affected by lack 
of command of English and generally by 
the “greenness” of new comers, but 
otherwise those doing the same kind of 
work in the same place commonly get 
the same wage regardless of nationality 
—always providing of course that they 
are of the same sex. 

When one comes to think of it, it is a 
wonderful thing that America has ab- 
sorbed her millions of immigrants with- 


out bringing wages down with a run. | 


Since the Civil War over eighteen and a 
half million immigrants have entered our 
ports, the majority of them laborers; 
Vast numbers have indeed returned (in 
the last eight years alone over one-tenth 
of the whole eighteen and a half million) 
and thousands more have died here. Yet 
i 1900 the number of occupied males 
over ten years old and of foreign parent- 
age was over nine million. 

The chart on page 688, drawn from 
the carefully computed tables in Dr. Edith 
Abbott’s study of the wages of unskilled 
labor? seems to show a general upward 
trend from 1840 to 1890, interrupted by 
the abnormal rise and fall between 1860 
and 1880, due to the Civil War and cur- 
rency depreciation. From 1890 to 1900 
this gain seems not to have been main- 
tained, and it must be remembered that 
in general the rise of real wages,—wages 
in terms of what they will buy—has been 
less than that of money wages. 

Yet I suppose that few would main- 
tain that the workingman in America has 
on the whole lost ground economically. 
Certain trades, chiefly those subjected to 
sweating (and of these notably the needle 
trades), have retrograded. Further- 

1Edith Abbott. The Wages of Unskilled Labor 
in the United States 1850-1900. Chicago, 1905. 


For criticism and explanation of the tables the 
student is referred to the original. 
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more, specialization of industry and ex- 
aggeration of the seasonal character of 
production have tended to degrade whole 
classes of workers including the tramp 
labor of the farm. But in general the 
rough manly labor of the country has not 
been whelmed by the inrush of these 
hosts of workers with low standards of 
living and earning. 

On the other hand it seems impossible 
to doubt that if there had been no such 
influx wages would have risen in some 
degree which it is not possible to cal-. 
culate. Had our. legislation shielded 
labor by anything corresponding to the 
protection accorded to the profitmakers 
it would have greatly retarded and cur- 
tailed both for evil and for good, the ex- 
ploitation of our resources and _ the 
growth of our production. Capitalists 
would have been bidding against one 
another for “hands” (just as their wives 
have been actually bidding against one 
another for the insufficient supply of 
servants), with results on which this is 
not the place to speculate. 

That the depressing effect of the im-_ 
migrant on the labor market has been 
mainly of this merely negative character 
—clogging rising wages instead of great- 
ly dragging them down—is due to three 
main causes: 


First: The vast expansion of industry has 
supplied new work for the new laborers, or 
for old workers whose empty places the new- 
comers have then filled, thus minimizing the - 
competition of immigrants with those al- 
ready here. 

Secondly: Labor organizations have done 
a substantial service in standardizing wage 
rates within their own field and to some con- 
siderable extent outside it also. 

Thirdly: We have to thank the particular 
character of the immigrants themselves, 
especially those of the newer type _ repre- 
sented by Slavs and Italians. 


The first point needs little elaboration. 
The census totals for the value of our 
manufacturing products are—1870, four 
billion ; 1880, five billion; 1890 (the close 
of the first decade of the new immigra- 
tion), nine billion; 1900, thirteen billion. 
In the great Punxsutawny coke district, 
where practically all the work was done 


by Slavs, I said, “Who did this work be- 


fore these men came?” and the reply was, 
“It was not done.” Last spring in Gal- 
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veston, employers were competing with 
one another on the wharf for the services 
of the arriving immigrants; in Tercio, 
Colorado, mines could not be worked to 
the full for Jack of men and from the 
harvest fields of the Northwest a great 
cry was going up that there were not 
enough laborers to gather the crops. 
When the demand for labor is so great 
as this we may absorb a million immi- 
grants a year with comparatively little in- 
jury to the labor already on the spot. 

As to the second point, though the 
Slavs come mainly from districts in 
which labor and capital have not under- 
gone their modern development they have 
proved surprisingly available union ma- 
terial, as was shown in the last anthra- 
cite strike and in the Packingtown strike 
of 1904. 

In spite of the terrible simplicity which 
at home too often makes the Slavs the 
prey of usurers they can be made to see 
the advantage of paying out their hardly 
won dollars and wasting their costly 
American time in idleness for the sake of 
future benefit. An observer of the 
Packingtown strike wrote: 


Even the young women, the pleasant look- 
ing Slav girls, told very simply and very dis- 
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tinectly what the strike was for—no family 
could live when wages were fifteen or six- 
teen cents an hour and the number of hours 
of work amounted to but $5.50 to $7.40 a 
week. The Slavs live on very little and the 
strike meant that they were becoming Amer- 
icanized to the extent of attempting to raise 
their. standard of living; for there are many 
people who are living on a margin in the 
stockyards district all the time. When the 
girls give a ball they give it. for the death 
‘fund. 


Even when the Slav does not join the 
union he often seems to have an in- 
stinctive class consciousness, quite with- 
out theoretical basis, which keeps him 
from being a “strike breaker.” A Croat- 
ian physician said to me, “Our people 
are not in the union, but they respect its 
rules. It is not that they are afraid and 
not that they sympathize, but a class feel- 
ing.” And this among men as innocent 
of socialism as a Maine farmer: 

The Slav is apt to have a certain mild, 
immovable stubbornness which is a val- 
uable quality to take into an industrial 
struggle. Moreover in spite of his in- 
dividualistic temperament he has shown 
in the unions capacity fer cohesion and 
discipline. To quote again from the ac- 
count of the Packingtown strike: 

Another strike order was that they were 
to stay at home, to stay away from the 
saloon and the street corner, and not to 
“rush the can,” and though the Germans 
and Irish did not observe this literally you 
could see the Slavs actually within their 
own gates filling the front porches and 
spending the morning sitting on the high 
steps obeying the order implicitly. * * * 
The police said afterward there were fewer 
arrests this last summer in the stockyards 
district than in any previous summer. * * * 
At the outset Michael Donnelly had cards 
printed in four languages, in which it was 
ordered that all the laws must be obeyed; 
that any violence would not be tolerated. It 
was no uncommon thing to see the foreign 
men beneath the electric lights, puzzling out 


with their fingers on words which came dif- 
ficultly, the meaning of the order. 


This adaptability to union life means 
a political sense (in the best meaning of 
the word political) with which the Slav 
has not commonly been credited.. It 
means among other things that men em- 
bittered by centuries under a government 
that has systematically fomented race 
hatreds can and do sink those hatreds in 
cosmopolitan unions. At one meeting 
for instance interpreters will address their 
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people in Slovak, Polish, Bohemian and 
Lithuanian. Of whatever unwisdom, 
and worse, unions may stand accused 
they teach at least a nobler, more intelli- 
gible and more practical lesson in demo- 
cratic self government than most ward 
politics. 

These two things—the expansion of 
production and the organization of labor 
have meant that both the temptation and 
the opportunity for the immigrant to 
undercut wages have been less than they 
would have been otherwise. The Slav 
especially has gone largely into employ- 
ments in which wages have been stiffened 
by both expansion and unionism. But a 
third element in the situation has been, 
as already said, the character of the re- 
cent immigrants themselves. They have 
a singular sort of economic independence. 
They are largely single men unencumber- 
ed by families, but also those who are 
supporting their families on “the other 
side,” are more mobile through being 
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alone. The Slavs at least have no special 
bias toward great cities or anything more 
potent than social affinity to bind them 
to the colonies of their own kind, where- 
as Jews are tied down, so far as they are 
not already cosmopolitanized, by their 
need of “kosher” food and the syna- 
gogue. The Roman Catholic Church, on 
the other hand, is everywhere and Slavs 
do not need to “congest” except as con- 
ditions of employment require it. They 
have come here to earn money, their 
hearts are set on saving money, either to 
send or to take home or to use here, and 
they direct their course by the chance of 
getting good wages. Nothing else mat- 
ters much and to this end each nation- 
ality forms a sort of spontaneous system 
of industrial intelligence. Consequently 
the underbidding of the Slavic immigrant 
comes less in the shape of taking smaller 
pay, which he is loath to do, than of “put- 
ting up’ with more than the English 
speaking workingman will tolerate—with 
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poorer accommodations, harder work, 
longer hours, and especially with greater 
danger. 

To a certain extent the little farm in 
the old country, which so many Slavic 
and Italian immigrants still own, does 
for them what free land in the West did, 
through so many generations, for Ameri- 
can workingmen and for the earlier im- 
migrants. It gives them an alternative 
to wage offers. In other words the em- 
ployer has not got them in a corner. 
They came here for high pay, the highest 
obtainable. If they do not get what 
they want in one place they will go to 
another or, if it seems best, go home. 
They thus serve as a sort of shifting bal- 
last. Our periods of industrial shrink- 
age would be far worse than they are 
were it not that the usual supply of in- 
coming immigrants is then cut down 
while large numbers leave the country 
for the time at least. Thus within two 
inonths of the breaking out of the anthra- 
cite coal strike of 1902 many Slav miners 
had sailed for Europe, and in the lean 
years 1894 and 1895 not only did immi- 
gration greatly fall off but those emi- 
grating were nearly three-quarters of 
those immigrating.. We have thus an 
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elastic labor supply on a large scale and 
this is an inestimable advantage. The 
bird of passage has been so much, and for 
the most part so stupidly, inveighed 
against that it is worth while to empha- 
size this point. While England appoints 
commissions on the unemployed, starts 
relief funds and subsidizes emigration of 
her own flesh and blood, our Slovaks or 
Sicilians return to their farms, when 
work is not to be had here, and employ 
themselves at home—vastly to their own 
advantage and to ours. Conversely 
when new works are to be opened up 
there is a reservoir of indefinite ca- 
pacity to draw from. 

Allowing for all these favorable cir- 
cumstances it is still true that the pres- 
ence of an inexhaustible supply of un- 
exacting unskilled foreign laborers anx- 
ious to get standing room in American 
employment on any terms is an infinitely 
serious fact for the workingman and for 
every person who cares for America’s 
future. It means for one thing, even 
granting all that has here been advanced, 
that Slavic workmen have largely dis- 
piaced English speaking workmen, whose 
standatds are higher, in whole branches 
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and districts, and notably in the Schuyl- 
kill hard coal field. 

The peculiar arrangement in coal min- 
ing by which the miner is himself a sort 
of ° sub- -employer of labor made it at first 
appear to the advantage of the English 
speaking miner not to oppose the coming 
of the “foreigners” As Dr. F. J. Warne 
Says: 


It was not only by the operators and rail- 
road mining companies that the Slav was at 
first welcomed. Under the contract system 
in vogue in many collieries, the skilled 
miner was also able to draw advantage from 
this cheaper labor. This self interest of 
the English speaking miner removed the 
only obstacle then strong enough to have 
prevented the Slav’s entrance into the in- 
dustry, and the latter then rapidly spread 
throughout the region, especially in the 
southern field. 


The result of this on the mine laborer 
as contrasted with the miner proper was 
that he . 
was forced: either to work more cheaply or 
to withdraw from the competition; and in a 


market usually over-supplied with mine- 
labor, owing among other things, to the 
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lack of regular employment the year round, 
there could be but one result. In a short 
while the English speaking laborer was_ be- 
ing forced out of that position. 


Although as has already been said the 
underbidding of the Slav has been felt 
less in lower wage rates than in worse 
conditions, these harder terins may easily 
mean lower actual earnings even with an 
unaltered wage rate. Even if earnings 
are not decreased the man of American 
standards may object even more to ac- 
cepting poorer social conditions for him- 
self and his children than to adapting 
himself to a smaller income. 

It was apparently this sort of competi- 
tion which particularly affected the miner 
proper. To quote Dr. Warne again: 

In course of time, the Slav became not a 
mere pair of hands but a skilled worker,—to 
use the terms common in the mines, not a 


laborer, but a miner. As he had been a 
cheaper laborer, so he was a cheaper miner. 


In spite of having moved up a step in 
his employment he was. still unAmerican 
in his ways: 

had his fewer wants, his 


lower cost of living, and 
his lower price for his 
labor. Moreover, he 


brought to his new work 
as a skilled miner that 
characteristic indifference 
to difficult conditions which 
had made him a useful la- 
borer. He would work in’ 
poorer seams than the En- 
glish speaking miner, and 
in more dangerous places, 
and so, as he had driven 
out the laborer of the older 
industrial group, he now 
began as surely to drive 
out the English speaking 
miner. 

Yet the pinch of the new 
conditions for the English 
speaking miner lay not so 
much in a reduction of the 
wage rate paid him—for 
that remained practically 
unchanged from 1880 to 
1900—as in those elements 
which determined his net 
earnings. The tendency 
was for these to decrease. 
The miners’ tools grew 
greater in number and 
their cost rose; the 
poorer seams, which must 
now be worked, yielded 
less coal for a_ given 
amount of powder and 
energy; certain allowances 
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for what was once called extra work were 
withdrawn; insurance became at once more 
necessary and more expensive as the ignor- 
ant, daring Slay made mine working more 
hazardous; the number of pounds required 
for a ton and the size of the mine-car grad- 
ually increased; the dockage system, under 
which the miner was charged for impurities 
in the coal he sent out of the mine, also 
worked more and more to his disadvantage. 


Down to the strike of 1900 
it was in general true that the real net wages 
of those of the older industrial group who 
remained miners were constantly being less- 
ened. Not only did many voluntarily leave 
the industry; not only were workers being 
forced out of the mines, but many were com- 
pelled to lower their standard of living; 
others were prevented from raising their 
standard, while to many the struggle to ex- 
ist became a most severe battle for the nec- 
essaries of life. The pressure on some mine- 
workers was so great as to force their boys 
of tender years into the breaker and their 
girl children into the silk mill, in order that 
their pittance might add to the family in- 
come. 

The employer is generally not slow 
to use the advantage given him by the 
ever flowing stream of fresh labor. 
Standing in the early morning in the 
yard of a Chicago packing house I saw 
a group of eager men and boys waiting 
tc be hired. Most of those who were 
to be taken on for the day had been al- 
ready selected, these standing here were 
waiting on the chance of others being 
needed later. Now and then a foreman 
came out and ran them over with his 
eye and picked out those that he wanted. 
Men said: 

He jooks for the round toed shoes; he 
wants those fresh from the old country, not 
Americanized enough to wear factory made 
shoes. When they are squeezed he can get 
other fresh comers. 

Here we touch on the most terrible 
indictment of American employment— 
the rate at which it uses up men. I 
have already told how in Hungary and 


Croatia and Bohemia it was constantly’ 


said that emigrants returned from the 
United States exhausted if not maimed. 
Men could not stand American labor 
more than a few years, after which they 
came home with their earnings. “After 
a man returns from America he is not 
worth much for hard labor, he is too 
used up.” This makes the Slay miner 
or steel worker the more eager on the 
one hand to earn “big pay day” so long 
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as he is in the country and on the other 
makes him more indifferent as to how he 
is housed and so forth, while here. 

One result of the appalling frequency 
of accidents is the surprising develop- 
ment of mutual insurance organizations 
of which I shall speak later; another 
seems to be an enhancement of the curi- 
ous Slavic indifference to danger which 
I have already referred to and certainly do 
not pretend to explain. A certain degree 
of instinctive fatalism is probably one 
component; another may be physical en- 
durance. In a mining company’s hospi- 
tal a nurse told me that if an injured 
Italian screamed and “took on” they 
thought little of it but if a Slav com- 
plained they knew that he was terribly 
if not fatally hurt. 

These peasants from Austria and 
Hungary and above all from Russia come 
here used to having government take 
their young men for the army and their 
money for taxes but not used to seeing 
much helpful and constructive govern- 
ment activity and above all not in the 
least accustomed to initiating anything 
themselves. “Why do you people not 
mend that hole in the road where every- 
one has broken down regularly for 
years?” said a traveller in a Croatian vil- 
lage (so runs the’story), “No one told 
us to do it, Sir.’ So they with the 
other miners and metal workers go on 
getting burned and crushed and never 
dream of any adequate organization of 
protection or compensation. 

“When they first came they used to 
send home eighty per cent of their wages 
in savings, the Italians still do so but the 
Slavs now send less, perhaps twenty per 
cent.” So said a Dalmatian banker in 
a New Jersey city, a man who is the 
trusted adviser of a whole group of 
Slavic nationalities and of those Ameri- 
cans who are trying to get into touch 
with them. Whether these precise fig- 
ures are generally true or not they rep- 
resent a widespread effect at once of the 
rising standard of living and of the 
degree to which families and family in- 
terests have been permanently transplant- 
ed to this country. 

As the necessity for sending money 
heme to Europe lessens, the immigrant’s 
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thrift takes new directions. His first 
step is likely to be joining a national so- 
ciety founded by his fellow countrymen, 
which along with many other functions 
is primarily a mutual benefit society. 
Savings are likely at the beginning to 
take the shape of hoarding and the first 
purchase is apt to be a trunk so as to 
have some place under lock and kev. 
But the immigrant quickly acquires con- 
fidence and intelligence enough to pre- 
fer a bank and the shame is ours that 
his trust is not more securely safeguard- 
ed by our laws. Unfortunately, too, in 
many places savings banks are not suffi- 
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told in one of the banks that two-thirds 
of the five millions of deposits in the 
three banks of the town were those of 
the “foreigners.” Few of them I was 
told, would deposit less than twenty 
dollars a month, many as much as fifty ; 
a man doing this would be getting per- 
haps seventy-five dollars a month. In- 
comes are greatly helped out by boarders 
and some “boarding bosses” would save 
a hundred dollars a month. 

But deposit in a savings bank is a 
temporary measure. The end in view 
is commonly some sort of investment. 
As has already been shown many buy 
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ciently accessible either because of dis- 
tance or because of the stupid custom 
which keeps them closed evenings and 
Saturday afternoons, the very times 
when they are most needed. 

Sometimes it is an employer whose 
timely advice turns the scale. I remem- 
ber a Jersey City manufacturer telling 
me how he learned that one of his men 
was keeping eight hundred dollars in 
his room and induced him to deposit it. 
Sometimes representatives of a man’s 
own nationality on the board of directors 
help to win his confidence, though in 
one case it was said that the Lithuan- 
ians objected to depositing money in a 
' bank where their priest was a director 
for fear that he would know how much 
money they had. 

In anthracite towns the deposits of 
Slav miners come to be a very important 
item. For instance, in Hazelton, I was 


farms with their savings, but many more 
buy a house and lot for a home. In 
some mining places it is the policy of 
the company not to sell any land, but in 
spite of this hindrance large numbers 
of the men do acquire homes. For in- 
stance in the mining town of Shenan- 
doah Dr. Roberts* estimates that “Slavs” 
make up about sixty per cent of the 
population and own as individuals twen- 
ty-five per cent of the real estate, beside 
$120,000 worth of property in churches, 
parsonages, parochial schools and so 
forth, the whole amounting to $1,320,000 
acquired in fifteen or twenty years. If 
we add three other towns the total rises 
to two and a half million, or an aver- 
age of about one hundred dollars apiece. 


1Peter Roberts, Ph. D., Anthracite Coal Com- 
munities. Macmillan, 1904. Page 41. It should 
be said that Dr. Roberts uses the word Slav in 
this connection to include Italians—a sense which 
may perhaps be justified by local usage and con- 
venience in spite of its ethnological inaccuracy. 
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Building and loan associations for the 
co-operative purchase of homes have 
been of great assistance. Dr. Roberts 
reports sixty-five such associations in the 
anthracite district. These are made up 
mainly of mine employes and in 1900 
they had helped to put up 583 houses. 
The report for 1904 of the Illinois au- 
ditor of building, loan and homestead 
associations contains the following re- 
marks : 


I deem it appropriate to call special at- 
tention to the organizations which are desig- 
nated in this office as the Bohemian and 
Polish Associations of Chicago. Their simple 
and economical business methods (occasion- 
ally quite crude), their steady growth and 
general success, the fact that the great ma- 
jority operate in the territory bounded by 
Twelfth street on the north and Halsted street 
on the east, embracing the great stockyards 
district, and the further fact that the mem- 
bership is composed almost exclusively of 
persons of Bohemian and Polish nationality 
or extraction, renders a separate classifica- 
tion justifiable. Some of the significant 
features of their methods are that books, in 
many cases, are kept in the foreign lan- 
guage, all payments of dues and interest are 
weekly, moneys are received only on meet- 
ing nights, no regular office quarters are 
maintained, officers’ salaries are nominal, 
economy seems to be the watchword, and 
among the members a fraternal feeling is 
cultivated. This particular list comprises 
eighty-one associations with $6,200,000 in as- 
- sets, 220,000 shares in force, and an approx- 
imate membership of 28,000. Of the above 
number all but seven show an increase of as- 
sets during the year—a remarkable exhibit. 
The industry, thrift and ambition to own a 
home prevalent to such a marked degree 
among these classes, is responsible for the 
standing and splendid record of these insti- 
tutions. The people, believing and trusting 
in them, deposit therein their savings, and 
hundreds of homes have been and will con- 
tinue to be acquired through this popular 


agency. J. S. McCuLtoveu, 


Auditor of Public Accounts.1 


Occasionally savings may be invested 
in shares of stock, for instance, in the 
town of Calumet, Michigan, one hears of 
working men buying copper mining 
shares, but far more commonly a man 
who has margin enough for saving ac- 
cumulates with the idea of going into 
business for himself. As Dr. Warne? 
says: 


‘Thirteenth Annual Report of the Auditor of 
Public Accounts of Building Loan and Homestead 
Associations of the State of Illinois. Pp. viii and 
1X. 


“The Slay Invasion. Page 105. 
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At first the Slav was found only in the 
“natch’—the small group of buildings usual- 
ly located near a colliery. But to-day he is 
filling up and overflowing the small town, 
and is appearing in the principal thorough- 
fares of the mining cities with his saloon 
and his butcher shop. He is even reaching 
higher in the business world. Only recently 
a banking house has been opened in Shenan- 
doah, conducted exclusively by Slavs. In 
Mahanoy City, Slavs are also largely inter- 


ested in one of the banks, and its business 


is growing rapidly. 


A few hundreds will start a little store, 
perhaps dark and unattractive to Amer- 
ican eyes but stocked with an ‘assortment 
of simple goods such as the countrymen 
of the shopkeeper desire, ranging from 
highly ornamented prayer books, per- 
haps in Slovak or Little Russian, to gay 
printed head kerchiefs, sheep’s milk 
cheese from Lipto, dried wood mush- 
rooms from Bohemia, the little tin lamps 
that the miners wear in their cap fronts 
underground, and whatever may happen 
to be wanted of cheap American dry- 
goods or groceries. With this may be 
combined the sale of steamship and rail- 
road tickets and perhaps an informal 
employment agency. 

It seems remarkable that the Slavs 
who have been so much accused of lack 
of individual initiative and who are 
many of them commercially very primi- 
tive, without business experience anid 
often accustomed to being patiently ex- 
ploited-by middlemen in countries where 
Jews practically monopolize all business, 
have here developed no padrone system 
or none on a serious scale. 

On the other hand one constantly 
hears praise of Slavs in business deal- 
ings, especially for being prompt and 
sure in payment. In Massachusetts, in 
Connecticut, everywhere, I hear it said 
that the local merchants prefer them as 
customers. 

What is more lucrative and far more 
desired than keeping a store is keeping 
a saloon. It takes more capital,—the 
estimate for a Polish saloon of the 
poorer sort in Chicago is $500 for fur- 
nishings and as much more to pay for 
the license,—but it makes much more for 
social importance. 

Still higher in the social scale are the 
bankers, whose business ranges from 
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The best that we can do to get census information for the Slavic groups is to study those 
born of natives of Austria, Bohemia, Hungary, Poland and Russia. These figures include vast 
numbers of Jews beside many Germans, Lithuanians, Magyars and other non-Slavs, so that no 
statements can be made involving an estimate of the total number of Slavs. Thus it is im- 
possible to say what proportion of all Slavs are engaged in any kind of occupation. It seems 
however fair to assume that so far as we are dealing with workers engaged in hard manual labor 
those coming from the five lands mentioned will be mainly Slavs, with some intermixture of 
the industrially not dissimilar peoples, Magyars, and Lithuanians, and in some of the groups, of Ger- 
mans from Austria and Poland, and Italians (Tyrolese, or as they say in mining towns, Tirolers), 
_from Austria. Accordingly in these statistics the word Slavs is used to mean persons whose 
parents were natives of Austria, Bohemia, Hungary, Poland and Russia. The figures are drawn 
from table 23 of the 1900 census, Volume on Occupations. 

Chart I shows the number of the Slavs in the groups of occupations in which they are most 
numerous, namely as miners and metal workers 138,000, as ‘laborers (not specified)’’ 136,000, 
in agricultural pursuits (including both farmers and laborers as well as minor groups like dairymen 
and stockraisers) 150,000, and finally in a group that I have dubbed mechanics, 57,000. This 
last, which is intended to include so far as practicable those that in Germany would be called 
“Wandwerker,’’ men with ‘trades’, is, arbitrarily made up of workers in the building trades, boot 
and shoe makers and leather workers, cabinet makers, coopers, bakers, and butchers. Mechanics 
like blacksmiths and machinists are, however, not included with the metal workers here. For 
the reason already given, that natives of the five countries in question include so many Jews 
and other non-Slavys, it is impossible to make any statements as to the number of Slavs in the 
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references to Chart IV appear on page 678. 


The two notes below refer to the two charts opposite this page. 


Chart II shows the proportion of Slavs to the 
total of persons engaged in certain occupations. 
Here the actual size of the totals of the different 
occupational groups enters in to modify the show- 
ing. So the agricultural group among the Slavs, 
though large absolutely, proves to contribute only 
11 in a thousand: to the enormous aggregate of 
nearly nine and a half millions of which over 
seven millions are of native parentage. On the 
other hand in certain minor trades like coke- 
burning and tanning they contribute a substantial 
fraction of the whole, and it is notable how large 
a proportion—143 in a thousand—they still make 
in the important group of miners and quarrymen. 
If the census data permitted us to exclude the 
quarrymen from this group the results would be 
even more striking since quarrying is a trade 
which attracts Italians, Finns and others, but ap- 
parently not Slavs. 


The chart appearing at the bottom of the oppo- 
site page compares the number of Slavs in 
six occupations with that of the three other 
groups of foreign parentage which are most 
largely represented in each occupation. It should 
be noted that in this chart the actual size of the 
different occupational groups is not suggested, and 
that the numbers of the various. nationalities in 
each occupation are represented only in terms 
of their proportion to the Slavs. Italians appear 
in the table only in the groups of the laborers 
and of the coke burners. The Scandinavians on 
the other hand appear only in the agricultural 
group. For the rest the Slavs are brought into 
comparison with Irishmen, Germans, English an@ 
Welsh, and are greatly outnumbered by them in 
agriculture, as mechanics (in the sense here 
given to the word), and, in a less degree, as iron 
and steel workers and as simple laborers, while 
in work in and about mines they still lead. 


professions, in business, and in trades like tailoring and cigar making. Although it is certain 
that their number is large, it is impossible to isolate and count the Slavs. Chart I also gives 
men of Bohemian parentage alone and shows how large a proportion of them is in agriculture— 
nearly three times as many as are laborers, nearly four times as many as are miners and metal 
workers. The group of mechanics is also relatively much larger and would appear more so 
were blacksmiths and machinists included in this group instead of with the workers in metals. 
Among Bohemians, blacksmiths and machinists make 38% of all metal workers, in the general 
Slavic group only 19%. For purposes of comparison the Italian group is also shown and it is 
interesting to note how much larger is their proportion of undifferentiated labor and how much 
smaller their proportion of agriculture and metal and mine work. ; 
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small local concerns in mining and farm- 
ing towns, to big city banking houses. 
I am happy to say that I have never 
heard any stories of defaulting Slavic 
bankers such as one hears or did hear 
constantly of Italians. The bankers 
carry on the bulk of the steamship busi- 
ness as well as of the transmission of 
money. Many of them are well known 
and very influential men, often with a 
large political or semi-political following, 
like Mr. Royvnianek of Pittsburg among 
the Slovaks, Mr. Sakser and Mr. Zotti 
in New .York among the South Slavs. 

Another very interesting development 
is that of co-operative undertakings 
among Slavic groups; for instance in 
Yonkers, where under the lead of a 
public spirited Ruthenian priest, a model 
tenement was built on a co-operative 
plan and other co-operative enterprises 
started, and at Calumet where Croatians 
have started a promising co-operative 
store with a capital of $30,000 and about 
one hundred members, mostly “tram- 
mers” in the mines, beside masons and 
other outside workmen. 


Truancy and 
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The total amount of Slavic capital 
would be naturally impossible to com- 
pute but it must be enormous. Father 
Kruszka estimates that Poles alone own- 
ed six hundred million dollars worth of 
city property in 1900. Already in 1887 
the Chicago Tribune calculated that Poles 
in that city alone owned ten millions. 

It must not be supposed of course that 
every family has a margin from which 
even Slavic thrift and abnegation can. 
save or even an income sufficient to main; 
tain strength and independence. They, 
like other working people, have to meet 
the problems of inadequate pay, rising 
prices and above all of growing needs. 
As the Ruthenian priest already spoken 
of said to me “The laborer cannot afford 
to be an American. It costs too much. 
A man must earn at least two doliars 
a day to be an American.” Again he 
said tome: “My people are perishing for 
lack of vision.” The two lacks—lack 
of vision and lack of what is- materially 
necessary to satisfactory human living 
under modern conditions—are in some 
degree two aspects of the same thing and 
neither is confined to any nationality. 
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The importance in all reforms of re- 
moving the causes of possible wrongs 
before the wrongs appear, is now uni- 
versally recognized, and in no reforms 
should this principle be more diligently 
applied than in preventing crime. The 
apprehension of truants and the estab- 
lishment of truant schools have no 
doubt been prompted by a desire to pre- 
vent boys from becoming criminals, but 
the work of prevention has not begun 
soon enough. School officials have appa- 
rently been content with a bare compli- 
ance with the law which contemplates no 
action against the boy until after truancy 
becomes a habit, while in most cases no 
action is taken until the offence is of a 
more serious character. Efforts to be 
most potent in preventing the effects of 
truancy should be directed against the 


tendency or dangers of truancy and such 
efforts should be begun as soon as the 
child enters school. 

A child plays truant either because the 
school has too little interest for him, or 
else because the parent cannot properly 
control him. Probably in most cases 
both circumstances affect his conduct. If 
the subjects taught and the teachers them- 
selves were in all respects what they 
should be and if the parents had full 
control of their children, there would be 
little heard of truancy or its effects. There 
are three causes of. truancy, therefore, 
which deserve attention: (1) a narrow 
curriculum which fails to meet the needs. 
or interests of all the pupils; (2) ineffi- 
cient teachers who by reason of a lack 
of skill, tact and sympathy fail to reach 
some of the pupils; (3) weak or indiffer- 
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ent parents who fail in their duty of keep- 
ing their children. in school. 

Of the first two causes mentioned noth- 
ing may be said. Those who know best 
the value of good schools know that their 
influence is positive in the direction of 
preventing immoral tendencies in chil- 
dren and of keeping them in school. 

The third cause—inability of parents 
to control their children—is doubtless the 
most potent of all causes of truancy and 
it should, therefore, be especially consid- 
ered in seeking to find effective remedies. 
The state should first adopt some means 
by which parents or guardians would 
realize their obligations to keep the chil- 
dren in school, and failing in that, it is 
justified in taking direct charge of the 
children. At present the custom appears to 
be to do everything possible to relieve the 
parents of such obligation either by not 
enforcing the school attendance law or by 
enforcing it in such a way as will take 
the children directly from the care of the 
parents. The result is that frequently 
parents are only too glad to have their 
children cared for at the county or town’s 
expense until such time as they are per- 
mitted by law to go to work. It is also 
a great question whether many of these 
children are permanently benefited by 
being taken away, even from poor homes, 
and being kept in an institution for 
either a long or a short term. If the 
time of incarceration is short, the habit 
of truancy or incorrigibility is not per- 
manently checked ; and if the time is long 
the children become in a measure institu- 
tionalized and so unfitted for life under 
ordinary conditions. The probation plan 
may serve to lessen somewhat the dan- 
gers of institutional life, but the fact that 
many of the children are returned to the 
institution a second and third time is an 
evidence of the inefficiency of short terms. 

The most direct and effective means 
of reaching the parents and of forcing 
upon them the duty of keeping their 
children in school is by a progressive 
Wher- 
ever such a plan has been carefully and 
fully tried for a long period of time the 
result has been to lessen perceptibly the 
amount of truancy and attendant evils. 
This mode of reaching the difficulty ‘s 
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but seldom resorted to in most. states 
partly perhaps because the other means is. 
more agreeable to parents who are wil- 
ling to throw the responsibility and con-. 
sequences of a lack of parental control 
upon their children. Another reason is. 
a want of willingness to impose small 
fines for first offenses. In Germany, 
fines of twenty-five or fifty cents are not: 
uncommon and are said to be very effect- 
ive. Here dollar or two-dollar fines for- 
first offenses might be equally effective- 
in bringing the parent or guardian to a 
realizing sense of his duty to “cause’” 
(so reads the law) his child to attend 
school. 

To assist parents in their duty and to 
prevent a large number of children from 
being taken from their homes, disciplinary- 
schools should be established in cities and’ 
large towns where there are a limited’ 
number of persistent truants and incor- 
rigible children to whom special atten- 
tion is given. This special attention may 
consists of extra care in following up the: 
school attendance of pupils and the em- 
ployment of teachers of extraordinary- 
power and efficiency. 

With these two means of correction: 
diligently applied, there would be, it is 
hoped, comparatively few children who. 
would need to be taken away from their 
homes. But if such need exists, there is 
no reason why the parent or guardian 
should not forfeit his claim to. the child’ 
for a long period of time. It,is by no 
means, certain, however, that the child 
should be made to suffer for the fault of 
others by being forced to lose his free- 
dom. After a brief period of detention: 
in some central school, the child could be 
placed out in some good home where. 
in changed surroundings he would be- 
given for the first time perhaps a fair- 
chance. There is no reason. why this 
period of the state’s guardianship_ over: 
the child should not be prolonged to such 
time as would include a good high school’ 
training or the learning of a trade. 

The central school above alluded to 
would be for the benefit of candidates for 
placing out on probation, who would pre- 
sumably remain in the school but a brief 
time. Another central school would be- 
for the confinement and treatment of those: 
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boys who could not be reached in any of 
the ways suggested. They would not in- 
clude the feeble-minded nor any other 
defectives who need special medical treat- 
ment. These persistently incorrigible 
boys would necessarily have to be under 
rigorous discipline, but it should be as 
far as possible the discipline of a good 
home. They would have as much free- 


dom as they could properly use and have, 


the best possible training under the most 
skilful and sympathetic teachers. In ad- 
dition to regular school work, three or 
four hours a day of industrial training 
would be given them before the trade 
which they choose is begun. This train- 
ing would include house, barn and garden 
work as well as training in some manual 
art. All the while the promise should be 
held out to them of going into some good 
home as soon as they showed a disposition 
to behave themselves in it. 

The time during which the state should 
have control of the boys who are taken 
away from their homes would be during 
minority; but the duration of immediate 
care and oversight would depend upon 
circumstances, the circumstances being 
the behavior of the boys and the character 
of the home surroundings. If the boy of 
this school for two years or more shows 
no inclination to lawlessness or insubor- 
dination and his home surroundings are 
no hindrance to him, he should be allowed 
to go to his home, but only on probation. 
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Or if his behavior is good and his home 
surroundings are bad, he might be placed 
out on probation in a good home. 

For the complete success of this plan of 
solving the problems of school absentee- 
ism and its attendant evils, several condi- 
tions of administration should be assured. 
There should be (1) carefully selected at- 
tendance officers (both state and loca!) 
whose duty includes a constant visitation 
of homes where school attendance is irreg- 
ular as well as immediate and uniform 
action in all cases of unexcused absence 
from school; (2) carefully selected pro- 
bation officers whose duty is to visit, ad- 
vise and direct all children placed on 
probation and to report upon them; (3) 
a special court with full jurisdiction in 
all juvenile cases and with powers suffi- 
cient to apply the remedies of school ab- 
senteeism and lawlessness where they 
belong; and (4) an administrative board 
or commission, consisting of persons 
especially interested in the treatment of 
juvenile offenders. 

A faithful observance of the somewhat 
radical plan of treating a difficult ques- 
tion would result in the protection of 
comparatively innocent children, the pre- 
vention of habits of truancy and lawless- 
ness and the permanent reform of a large 
number of boys who under present con- 


ditions are likely to become criminals or 


a public charge. 


The Old and The New’ 


Charles D. Hilles 


Superintendent New York Juvenile Asylum 


The difference between the juvenile 
reformatory of a half-century ago and 
its successor of to-day is the difference 
between barbarism and civilization; be- 
tween the pioneer cabin and the modern 
mansion. Without the early, experi- 
mental design of institution, it seems 
probable that the accepted type’ of to-day 
would not have been known. Just as a 
Wise person utilizes his mistakes as step- 
ping-stones to his best endeavors, so the 

1Portion of a paper read by Mr. Hilles at the 


National Conference of Charities and Correction 
in Minneapolis. 


progress of evolution in the institution 
has been possible, and has been acceler- 
ated, by the blunders of the builder and 
the designer and the administrator. The 
so-called reform school traces its ancestry 
to the crude prison in which vicious men 
and vulgar women and delinquent and 
dependent children were herded together 
and were left to their own vices and de- 
vices ; and the descent in the genealogical 
line is not so great that it cannot be 
spanned by the life-time of this genera- 


tion. The suppression of impulses and 
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sensibilities was not the greatest objec- 
tion to the prison. The prison was not 
only indifferent to moral issues but its 
_ tutelage was degrading, so that the pun- 
-ishment inflicted was a more pernicious 
evil than the offense for which it had been 
inflicted. The reform school came into 
being with but a single purpose, and that 
purpose to separate old offenders from the 
very young offenders. Its mission was 
important but its ideality was zero. We 
see how stubborn and discouraging the 
situation was when we realize that the 
public had to be aroused to action before 
the children in custody could be rescued 
from idleness and ignorance and when 
this concession was gained, the teachers 
for these children were selected from the 
adult prisoners, for reasons of economy 
and because of the public’s indifference. 
_ A few of the sparsely settled and very 
new states are in the fetters of primitive 
custom still, but in the progressive states 
of the Union, the reform school has ad- 
vanced, step by step, despite the opposi- 
tion that would strive to curb youthful 
error by cruel and repressive measures. 

The essential features of the best re- 
form schools of to-day are spacious 
grounds on which there is not a trace of 
a prison wall; advanced educational fa- 
cilities ; instruction in music, in agricul- 
ture, in military tactics and in trades; in- 
visible discipline, with an intelligent sys- 
tem of rewards; and an attempt at physic- 
al rehabilitation and moral training. Op- 
portunities for recreation have a large 
part in the life of such a school and all 
these activities, and others, are co-or- 
dinated into a consistent plan. 

Broad acres and the elimination of the 
high wall are the first aids to reform in 
designing a school, if the school is to be 
remedial and not punitive. The earlier 
schools made the mistake of providing 
cramped play areas and shutting out the 
world and the sun and the trees. A boy 
will not exchange confidences with a man 
whose assurance of trust in the boy has 
“for its background a forbidding wall. 
That wall is regarded by a boy as an in- 
vitation to get the best of the school if he 
can, and those boys are most courageous 
and distinguished, in the eyes of their fel- 
lows, who succeed in scaling the wall. A 
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high wall is a useless impoverishment of 
child life. The boy who is held in check 
by it or by the grating of a cell, loses the 
natural bouyancy of mind and becomes 
morbid, being under leaden skies. A 
wall, or a wrought-iron enclosure, like a 
cast-iron system of repression, mini- 
mizes all the good that may be done. 
Human nature rebels against restraint 
and children persistently point to a few 
restrictions, ignoring the wide range of 
privileges, just as Satan is reported to 
have done in his first interview with Eve. 

The schools in these institutions are 
organized to meet the requirements of 
the best public schools. Inasmuch as it 
is not practicable to commit the children 
to the institution on the opening day of 
the school term—and on that day only— 
the problem is not identical with that of 
the public school problem; children are 
admitted to the institutions at any time 
and must be assimilated by the schools. 
They are discharged from the institu- 
tions without reference to the close of the 
school term. But in theory the children 
come straight from the public schools,and 
on discharge from the institution at once 
re-enter the public schools, so that the loss 
in energy and efficiency may not be as 
great as it would seem to be. The very 
fact that a child is to be shunted from one 
track to another, and may be returned to 
the first track at any time, makes it im- 
portant to employ a given standard for 
both tracks. It is unfair to a truant child 
to remove him to a place of compulsory 
education, if that place uses methods and 
a curriculum that are widely at variance 
with, and seriously inferior to, those of 
the public schools. If an _ institution 
serves a City, its schools should be abreast 
those of the city and be an integral part 
of the city school system; if it serves a 
state, its school should do a work parallel 
to that of the public schools. The teach- 
ers in the schools of an institution should 
be superior to the average teacher because 
the task is increased by the fact that so- 
ciety has here assembled the most difficult 
elements of the community and by the 
further fact that order cannot be main- 
tained by threat of expulsion. For the 
same reason the size of the classes should 
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be reduced to the least practicable num- 
ber. 

The manual training at first taught was 
purely utilitarian. It was thought advis- 
able to keep the children employed and, 
for the purpose of economy, they were en- 
gaged either in work immediately con- 
vertible into revenue or that would direct- 
ly lessen the burden of maintenance. 


Contract labor was occasionally in evi-’ 


dence but it has been abolished in prac- 
tically all schools, and in almost all chil- 
dren’s institutions it is now the rule not 
to exploit the labor of the wards. In 
very many schools instructive manual 
training has been introduced to supple- 
ment constructive manual training. 
Unremitting attention is now given to 
the physical condition of the children. 
Play is encouraged and directed, and so 
alternates with study and work, that time 
never lags. Child nature becomes im- 
poverished and the sources of joy are cut 
off unless there is a healthful outgoing 
of all the activities of one’s nature. The 
foremost schools are careful to spread 
what Hugh Black calls “the full-blooded 
gospel of the natural joy of life.’ Many 
schools employ the gymnasium regimen 
to correct spinal curvature and other bad 
habitual attitudes. Military drill is also 
a potent factor. It is opposed in some 
states by the antagonists of the spirit of 
militarism. Caroline Fox, in her me- 
moirs, tells of a Quaker of literary turn 
who would not undertake a translation of 
the Iliad, lest he should catch the martial 
spirit of its heroes. Military training 
may be conscientiously opposed on some 
such ground, but there are no other valid 
objections to it, and it may be made a 
powerful agency in securing order and 
respect for authority. But physical train- 
ing must be preceded and accompanied 
and supplemented by constant attention 
to the state of health and physical condi- 
tion of the children. Many have been 
frightfully neglected. One-fifth of those 
committed to certain New York city in- 
stitutions have contagious scalp or eye 
disease and must be immediately sent to 
a hospital. They suggest the story of 
Owen Wister, who asked a London street 
boy how old he was. “Seven years old, 
sir,” was the reply. “Impossible, impos- 
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sible,” stuttered Mr. Wister, “that any 
boy, in the short space of seven years, 
could accumulate so much dirt.” There 
are times when ten or twelve months are 
spent in curing a neglected scalp. 
of the difficulty could have been averted 
by the habitual use of soap and water, 
but the parents have been lacking in 
energy and interest. They seem to have 
adopted, unconsciously, the logic of 
Charles Battell. Loomis, who says that if 
one takes a bath every day, then one is 
always clean, and if one is always clean, 
why bathe at all?” 

Very many of the children have shat- 
tered nervous systems and thin and 
vitiated blood. The stress of the streets 
of the strenuous cities has been their 
undoing. They earn money as messeng- 
ers and newsboys and spend it on push 
cart food, chiefly on doughnuts and “sink- 
ers.” This is the reverse of the injunc- 
tion to lay aside every weight, and it is 
this irregularity that destroys health. 
Even with thoughtful care, the physical 
readjustment in boyhood and girlhood is 
distressing and critical. The brain prac- 
tically completes its growth in size be- 
fore the child is seven; then the deciduous 
teeth drop and the pain of second denti- 
tion begins, followed by marked growth 
in the length of the face. Then the legs 
grow longer with undue rapidity. The 
small heart enlarges at the age of nine or 
ten; there is unbalanced muscular de- 
velopment; and the timbre of the voice 
changes. Boys then approach the hu- 
miliating age when they become all hands 
and feet. And this marvelous change 
continues while the youth is in transit 
from infancy to the borderland of young 
manhood. Nature devotes all her efforts 
for a time to increasing one’s stature, 
then abandons activity in that direction 
and concentrates on one’s health. There 
is no attempt at symmetrical treatment 
and no explanation of the alternate rests 
Now, when Nature’s severe 
campaign is complicated by heredity and 
unfavorable surroundings, it is not sur- 
prising that some children offend against 
the law. A knowledge of the physical 
condition of the children and intelligent 
direction of their physical culture are of 
extreme importance, 
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The cottage home type of school has 
rapidly gained ground and held all it has 
gained. The only adverse criticisms as 
yet advanced are the relatively heavy cost 
of installation and maintenance, and the 
feeling that the children do not deserve 
such good care. The arguments in its 
favor are so numerous and so overwhelm- 
ing that there is now practically a unani- 
mity of judgment in its favor. It admits 
of a division of the regimen into small 
groups and a more exact appreciation of 
the personal qualities. By no chance are 
any two children indistinguishably the 
same in either mind or body. The prob- 
lem of life varies with the special temper- 
ament of each separate soul. Institutions 
- cannot reform children in the sense of 
fastening “wings on a rattlesnake and 
make it into a love-bird.” Doctors can- 
not cure sin. The deluge didn’t down it. 
We must go deeper, for it is more than 
bodily excess,—it is a condition of the 
soul. In order that evil may be evicted, 
it must be overcome in the thought of 
the mind by new interests,—what Dr. 
Chalmers speaks of as the repulsive power 
of a new affection. The object of edu- 
cation and superior companionship is not 
to teach a child certain fixed formulas, 
but to draw out his innate capacity and 
give him a chance to expand. There 
must be a putting forth of the inner life. 
This development is encouraged by the 
individual touch and attention that come 
with a breaking up into small groups; it 
is almost ignored with the great groups 
in which classification is impossible and 
the personalities of the children are dis- 
regarded. 

In all the new schools, the managers 
use a chart and compass. There is no 
longer haphazard development. The 
grounds are surveyed and the future ca- 
pacity and possibilities of the school are 
studied. The plan of the ultimate school 
is complete before parts of it are begun. 
It is done very much as Phillips Brooks 
would have one plan his life: by first 
‘drawing the circumference, and then 
gradually filling in the important details. 
Opinions differ on the following subor- 
dinate subjects : 

(a) Cottage Schools versus 

school; 


a central 
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(b) Cottage baths versus a central pool; 
(c) Cottage dining-rooms versus a public 

refectory; and 

(d) The all-dormitory system versus mix- 

ed dormitory and single-rooms. 

These, after all, are relatively unim- 
portant details. The key to the whole 
is the cottage, and the persunalities of 
the cottage master and matron make for 
success or failure in the several homes. 
If they are persons who can get hold of 
children and their motive is a desire to 
make young lives tell in the world’s 
good, the school as a whole will be a suc- 
cess and a blessing. The best school of 
this class yet provided is not too good for 
its wards. If they have hailed from an 
untoward environment, they need the 
stimulus of a school with a superb setting. 
It is wise to make them look with loath- 
ing on the filth and vice by which they 
were surrounded. It is not a kindness to 
permit them to be contented with an over- 
whelmingly evil environment. “But for 
a divine discontent the race would settle 
and sink towards a center of stagnation 
and death. It is this discontent which is 
the spur to all endeavor and the inspiring 
impulse to life.” 

With the multiplication of schools re- 
sulting from an increasing population, 
would it not be well for the states to seri- 
ously consider the advisability of using 
as a model, either the New York city 
system or the Pennsylvania system? In 
New Pork city there are so-called Juve- 
nile Reformatory schools for the Hebrew 
children, the Protestant children, the 
Catholic children and the colored chil- 
dren. The courts commit according to 
the religious faith of the parents. The 
schools are owned by self-perpetuating 
private corporations, which insures con- 
tinuity of policy. These societies are re- 
imbursed on a per capita basis. Relig- 
ious teaching in such schools is not only 
tolerated, therefore, but is contemplated. 
Religion is the spring of conduct, the 
source of morality and in the long run it 
fixes destiny for men and nations. One’s 
life is bound to follow the fortunes of 
one’s faith. In one of the public institu- 
tions under municipal management, the 
president of the board is a Hebrew, the 
superintendent a Catholic, and the as- 
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sistant a Methodist. Infidelity does not 
participate in the official partnership, but 
it will get the lion’s share of the harvest, 
for a truce or compromise leads in the 
long run to poverty of soul and the ul- 
timate issue is paganism. ‘The contro- 
versy in regard to the exclusion of reli- 
gious teaching from the public school has 
no place in this conference. Those who 


attack such teaching assert that the home’ 


is the proper place to impart such in- 
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struction. The institution takes the place 
of the home. It serves in loco parentis. 
The institution must stand for something 
—it must not stifle the spiritual side of 
the child’s development. The main pur- 
pose of life is education in the broadest 
sense, creating character. There is some- 
thing that transcends military drill and 
music and manual training and the school 
of letters, for education without morality 
does not touch the center of life. 


The Industrial Viewpoint 


Conducted by Graham Taylor 


econ ie: iteleptaphers se strike 
That Springs means much more than ap- 

a Surprise. Dears on the surface. And 
the telegraphers are taking any one be- 
low the surface who cares enough to 
know how they feel and why they act 
as they do to try to put himself in their 
place. No one can thus catch any 
glimpse of the situation from the inside 
without being much surprised that the 
telegraphers are so capable of concerted 
action. Tor they have not been known 
to be well or widely or long organized. 
They have not been closely identified with 
the trade union organization. ‘They have 
never taken prominent or active part 
either in local central labor bodies, state 
federations of labor, or in the American 
Federation of Labor. They moreover 
are not made up of the kind of people 
who have hitherto formed the old and 
strong labor unions. The best unionists 
have been skilled artisans, permanently 
identified with their trades. The tele- 
graphers indeed are skilled and special- 
ized, but they are neither artisans nor 
permanently identified with their craft. 
The duties of most of them are largely 
clerical, and the clerks have never proved 
to be as organizable as other employes. 
More telegraphers than other skilled 
craftsmen learn and follow the art of 
“the keys” as a temporary occupation. 
To all but a few of them telegraphy is 


more of a job thana calling. It is some- 
thing taken by the way to something else, 
more than a trade to be gotten by ap- 
prenticeship and to have and to hold for 
life. It may be acquired in a business 
college, like stenography or typewriting, 
or may be entered through a telegraphers’ 
school. Its positions, except a compara- 
tively few, are taken as stepping stones. 
There is a larger proportion of women in 
telegraphy who work not only in offices 
by themselves but in the same offices with 
men, than is found in highly organized 
trades. Telegraphers are closely con- 
fined to their work and locality. They 
do not get leave of absence easily and 
cannot go to meetings and conventions 
as readily as others. While they are in 
touch with one another over the wire, they 
have far less opportunity than other em- 
ployes for that personal contact and con- 
fidence which have been necessary to 
start and establish effective unions. 
These things are only incidental to the 
occupation and do not reflect in any way 
upon the stability or capacity of the men 
and the women who are in it. Indeed 
the employes who most want to make 
telegraphy a more highly skilled and per- 
manent employment protest against the 
conditions which tend to make it so un- 
tenable as to be transient, and a make- 
shift with so many. These obstacles 
must have hindered the telegraphers in 
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organizing. They could only have been os ss Lhis shows how much 


a offset by the personal qualities demanded 


and developed by the exactions and res- 
ponsibilities of their work. However 
when the test comes they have an under- 


i standing with one another and act togeth- 


Cr: 


A Move= It 
ment Larger 
Than Its 
Leadership. 


is a strike without a 
leader. The leaders thought 
they had settled the matter 
at issue. They neither expected nor favor- 
ed the strike. They opposed and for- 
bade it. But nevertheless it “broke out,” 
at Los Angeles, here, there, everywhere. 


The leaders lost leadership of the strike 


and the strike lost its headquarters, tem- 
porarily at least. It is a movement, and 
it moves, not without leaders indeed, yet 
not because of any one or two or any 
few of them. It could not have been 
brought about without some national 


leadership that led up to it to be sure. 


It would not have been so wide-spread 
nor so strong without acknowledged local 
leaders. 
without some organization, of course. 
But the strike shows labor to have a 


movement larger than its leadership, and 


so widespread as to be at times beyond 
any central control. It also shows the 
employes to be far more organizable than 
highly organized. Long before they are 
capable of organizing into a unified, dis- 


- ciplined body they can and they do move 


- apparent: 


together in wonderfully concerted action. 
This is not to say that they all want to 
strike, or all think it the wisest method 
or moment to accomplish their end. It 
does not deny that many entered into the 
strike as reluctantly as their national lead- 
ers or that some may have even been co- 
erced to join the strikers. But on the 
face of the situation these facts are clearly 
That the strike would not be 
possible if there were not a very general 
discontent with the conditions of employ- 
ment; that united action is depended up- 
on to improve these conditions; that de- 
spite their extraordinary difficulties they 
have united, and that however undisci- 
plined and weak their organization may 
prove to be, this least organizable trade 
proves to be surprisingly organizable. 


Nothing could have been done 


Sapa. mote strongly all the while 
Wation: a community of industrial 
interests is appealing to employes. How- 
ever strong individual self interest may 
be in either class, both employers and 
employes are still more strongly swayed 
at times by the consciousness of their 
class interests. This class-consciousness 
grows out of the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. Employes have learned from their 
employers that they must combine rather 
than compete to protect and advance 
their common interests. For times and 
occasions come when a man in each class 
knows that he cannot stand alone. If he 
stands at all he must stand with others 
who have like interests. To all but a 
very few, each one’s standard of living 
depends upon maintaining that of the 
class or craft. This instinctive resort to 
concerted action for the protection and 
advancement of self interest has never 
been so well exemplified as by the strike 
of these men and women. For they have 
been supposed to be so individualized 
both by their high grade of intelligence 
and different personal aims as to be in- 
capacitated for united action. 


Complete However it turns out, this 
Organization strike emphasizes the value 
meets of the more complete and 
disciplined organization of labor to em- 
ployes and to employers, as well as to the 
public. If, as is inevitable, labor will or- 
ganize, the advantage of having it thor- 
oughly organized is now apparent. In 
case the strike succeeds in gaining what 
the telegraphers demand, they might 
have won without costing themselves or 
the public the great damage of the strike 
had they been well enough organized to 
let their leaders lead. In case the com- 
panies win, it would be at far less loss 
of money and good will had they concil- 
iated or arbitrated the difference with an 
organization of their employes strong 
and disciplined enough to fulfil their part 
of the trade agreement. In either event 
the public is raising Labor Commission- 
er Neill’s question to President Small of 
the Telegraphers’ Union: “If locals: 
have no respect for the constitution of 
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the organization, and the national officers 
cannot control them, what guarantee can 
you give me that any adjustment satis- 
factory to you will be accepted by men on 
strike?’ Whichever wins or fails, the 
public has good right to charge up the 
intolerable interference with an absolutely 
necessary public utility to defective or 


undisciplined organizations on either or 


both sides. The telegraphers claim that 
the company broke the arbitration agree- 
ment reached at San Francisco through 
the mediation of Commissioner Neill. 
Their president, however, squared him- 
self with the strikers better than with the 
public by telegraphing to the Chicago 
unions which struck without his orders: 
“Right or wrong, I will stand with you.” 
Victory is too costly to whoever wins it, 
which is won by breach of faith. The 
companies should join with the unions 
in demanding a government investiga- 
tion of this and other points at issue, for 
whoever wins or loses, in the long run, 
that side in public utility service which 
proves itself to have acted in good faith, 
wins the most public favor. And public 
favor is the working capital of both sides 
in a public-utility issue. The country 
has a right to know who broke faith in 
the arbitration of Commissioner Neill. 
People have a right to know whether 
wages have decreased while the cost of 
living has increased with the profits of 
prosperity. 


cpublic The necessity of public con- 
Telegraph the trol of public utilities is 
Issue. 


strongly emphasized by 
this strike. The patience of the people 
is too sorely tried by the interruption of 
their means of communication. It will 
not longer brook the stopping or delay 
of the mail any more than it will the in- 
terference with the regulation of inter- 
state commerce. Public opinion will not 
often, if ever, again tolerate the suspen- 
sion of the telegraph service. The nation 
will find some way of controlling such 
a situation. If the conciliation or ar- 
bitration by the department of labor can- 
not prevent such a sacrifice of public in- 
terests to a class struggle, then stricter 
public control of the means of inter-state 
and international communication may. 
If not, then public operation of the tele- 
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graph, as of the mail, can and will do so. 
It is amazing with what unanimity peo- 
ple and press, even in the small towns 
and country places, are turning to this 
last resort as a first expedient. 


That a verdict was reach- 
ed by the Idaho jury in 
the Haywood case is in 
itself a source of satisfaction. A  fail- 
ure of the court to fulfill its function in 


The 
Hay wood 
Verdict. 


such a crucially critical case would have, 


been calamitous. That the jury was able 
to pronounce the accused man not guilty 
is further cause for profound gratitude. 
The grudging comment of a New York 
newspaper that it means only that the 
evidence of conspiracy was not quite 
conclusive is one that the disappointed 
sympathizer with any prosecution may 
always make. It does not, we think, ex- 
press the general sentiment of the Ameri- 
can people. That sentiment, if we are 
not mistaken, would have been greatly 
outraged by the conviction of any one 
on the testimony of such a self-confessed 
nionstrosity in crime as the witness upon 
whom the prosecution placed its reliance 
—especially when the issues of life or 
death for that witness are in the hands 
of those whose witness he is. 

Both Haywood and the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners have ample reason to 
take to heart the advice of their 
dying general counsel John Murphy, 
given just after acquittal: “Bill 
in this hour of your great triumph 
be humble and thankful.” Thus far 
they have not been humble enough to 
feel their need of affiliating with the na- 
tional union of their own craft, The 
United Mine Workers of America, or 
of heeding the saner counsel of its leader, 
John Mitchell. They have not been 
humble enough to fulfill the requirements 
of affiliation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Had they thus been more 


completely organized, it is safe to say 


that neither the United Mine Workers 
nor the American Federation would have 
“stood for” either the policy or tactics 
of the Western Federation, which at 
least furnished ground for the suspicion 
against their leaders upon which their 
arraignment seemed warranted to the 
country at large. They have not been 
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3 humble enough to rely either upon the 
_ justice of their cause or upon the justice 
_ they were sure to get sooner or later 
through the courts. They took the law 
into their own hand, as their enemies 


also did, until a large number of their 


fellow citizens, who only wished them 
and their cause well, could no longer give 
them either their support or the benefit 
of any doubt as to their lawlessness and 
_ even murderous violence. 

This verdict by no means ends the 
situation. There are at least two more 
trials pending, in which judgment will 
be passed upon nearly the same evidence, 


and in which it is claimed the case of the 


prosecution will be strengthened. 
The close of this first trial should be 
the beginning of the end of a situation 
which has been intolerable. How the situ- 
ation will finally be ended, what final ver- 
dict will be passed upon it by the greater 
jury of American public opinion, depends 
more upon the sequel to these trials, 
than upon the legal issues of the trials 
themselves. This final judgment will 
be passed upon the Western Federation 
of Miners, some of the mine operators, 
the state of Colorado, and upon the atti- 
tude of all our citizens everywhere upon 
the supremacy of law and the administra- 
tion of justice. To all these the verdict 
already rendered by an impartial jury be- 
fore a just judge is a stinging reminder. 
The lesson of the verdict is not that 
the Pinkerton detectives should have 
been a little more keen in ferreting out 
evidence of a conspiracy, or that Senator 
Borah should have been a little more 
energetic in his demand for conviction, 
or the judge have leaned a little more 
towards a verdict of guilty. It is that 
there is the restoration of confidence in 
the impartiality of our administration 
oi justice, the one kind of confidence 
which is a more stable asset of a democ- 
racy than confidence in credit—the value 
of which we are just now appreciating. 
Lawless wealth, lawless politics, law- 
less legislation and lawless means of 
putting down lawlessness as well as law- 
less labor in Colorado and elsewhere are 
rebuked by the calm, clear and determin- 
ed reassertion of law and justice in 


Idaho. 
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The Law Lhe sequel which should 
Every Man's follow the Haywood ver- 
* dict throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, is that the law 
can and should be trusted as every man’s 
best friend. Every man or set of men 
unwilling to give the law a chance to 
prove itself to be such, not only lays 
hands upon their own best friend, but 
upon the best friend of every other man. 
Before and during the trial there were 
not a few who expected and proclaimed 
that ‘‘the villain in the case” would come 
out on top. To the miners of the West- 
ern Federation “the villain” is in the 
mine-owners’ association. To the mine 
owners he is in the miners’ federation. 
To the socialist he is the capitalist. To 
the public he lurks in the lair of commer- 
cialized politics. Even up to the time 
that the case was committed to the jury, 
the socialist press and a few other radical 
labor papers most unjustly prejudiced 
the justice of the law, the court and the 
jury. In an editorial on Waiting for the 
Verdict the Chicago Daily Socialist, 
for instance, had the unfairness to affirm 
that “the jury does not contain a single 
union miner. It is in no sense ‘the jury 
of the peers of Haywood.’ Before that 
jury went into the box, it had been for 
months filled with every sort of prejudice 
against William D. Haywood.” It re- 
ferred to the “loaded court that is now 
trying Haywood.” Of Judge Wood it 
said, “The judge has shown himself to 
be the abject tool of the mine owners’ 
association.” The verdict for which the 
Daily Socialist waited, it thus describes: 
“With such a court, jury and prosecution 
a verdict of ‘guilty’ is absolutely certain, 
unless the evidence shall be so over- 
whelmingly in favor of acquittal as to 
make it impossible to find twelve men who 
will prostitute themselves by bringing in 
such a verdict. It is therefore well to 
prepare for the worst.” When the actual 
verdict gave the lie to all these unjust 
aspersions, without one word of apology 
it was acclaimed as “the greatest victory 
ever gained by labor on this continent.” 
But the American people and press 
representing both labor and capital, ex- 
cepting only the most radical exponents 
of either, throughout this trial have given 
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refreshing evidence of a faith in justice 
which trusts to and abides by the law. 
When the trial was finished, the great 
majority were prepared to stand for any 
verdict given by such a jury, under the 
ruling of such a judge. Best of all that 
faith has been justified by the fact. For 
“the villains” in the case, who were said 
to be perverting justice, have been 


downed by the law, and blindfolded jus-’ 


tice once more holds her scales where 
every one can see that they are held 
evenly for all.” 


Teamsters The final repudiation of 
shoent Cornelius P. Shea by the 
Last. International Brotherhood 


of Teamsters ought to encourage every 
adherent of legitimate trade unionism 
and everyone else who hopes to see or- 
ganized labor “make for righteousness.” 
The repudiation comes late, but better 
late than never. There were always 
good and true men in the brotherhood 
of teamsters who personally repudiated 
Shea. But until now they have never 
had votes enough in their national con- 
vention, or if they were a majority in 
their locals, they were not well enough 
organized to overthrow his brutal and 
despicable domination. Confronting his 
open policy of brute force and lawless 
fraud, the many decent and law abiding 
men in the organization are not to be 
blamed for being daunted and delayed 
by such a desperate situation. Every 
man of them may well have been ter- 
rorized by “the strong arm” with which 
he was almost sure to be struck down 
if he dared oppose this reign of terror 
anywhere. The facts as to Shea’s per- 
sonal and official character were many of 
them brought out in his trial at Chicago 
last spring, where his acquittal was due 
only to the difficulties of proving “con- 
spiracy” in any case, which were greatly 
enhanced in this case. Had the agent 
of certain team owners, who for years 
as shamelessly and openly matched brute- 
money with Shea’s brute-force, been in- 
dicted at the same time and for essential- 
ly the same crimes, the conviction of both 
of them might have been found more 
practicable than to convict the one who 
implicated fewest others. 

Although at the convention held in his 
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own city, Boston, Shea repeated the tac- 
tics which caused a revolt of the decent 
delegates at the Chicago convention the 
year before, they only helped carry him 
down to defeat. He and his supporters 
were sternly faced with the depletion in 
the treasury and the reduction in the 
membership of the brotherhood from 
over 80,000 to less than one-half that 
number during his administration. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the revolting 
members known as the “United Team- 
sters of America,” numbering 100 locals 
and 25,000 members, could not be repre- 
sented in the brotherhood convention, yet 
there were enough good men and true 
left in the old organization to send 104 
delegates to vote against Shea and defeat 
the ninety-four men of his own kind who 
followed him into the ditch. His defeat 
was the more humiliating and decisive 
not only because it occurred in Boston, 
but because a Boston teamster triumphed 
over him, in spite of Shea’s boast that the 
teamsters in Boston were solidly behind 
him. To the credit of the Chicago team- 
sters be it said that even the men who 
stood with Shea after their braver breth- 
ren had left the brotherhood rather than 
do so, this year came to their senses and 
powerfully aided to administer his crush- 
ing defeat. Such a square fight, out in 
the open leading to the triumph of true 
men, right principles and _ legitimate 
methods gives much needed hope and en- 
couragement. It should encourage the 
better men in the union to brave it out 
against whatever odds their worse lead- 
ers may oppose to them. It should en- 
courage honest and capable labor leaders 
to fight for their better principles and 
methods against either the corrupt or 
thoughtless men in the ranks opposed to 
their administration. It should rebuke 
those outsiders who are too quick and 
indiscriminate in unjustly denounc- 
ing all labor unions and leaders as hope- 
lessly corrupt. And it gives good hope 
to others, who prefer to hope even against 
hope, that however dark the spots upon 
it, however reluctantly they are admitted 
to be there, and however slowly they are 
removed, the labor movement, like the 
movement of all human life of which it 
is only a part, moves surely if slowly, 
toward higher ideals, 
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The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


Coincident with the open- 
ing of the school year in 
New York city, the Com- 
mittee on the Physical Welfare of School 
Children has recently drawn up a re- 
port of the physical defects and home 
conditions of 1,400 school children ot 
the city. 

The tables of defects were built up 
from information given by physicians 
visiting the homes of children reported 
by the Board of Health doctors as suf- 
fering from physical defects. Of the 
1,400 children, a little over ten per cent 
were suffering from malnutrition. Of 
these, less than fourteen per’ cent are 
of families where the income is less 
than $10 weekly. The committee sug- 
gests a plan for dealing with the physi- 


of School 
Children. 


cal defects of school children. The 
items are: 
First: A thorough physical examination 


of all children of all schools. 


Second: Notification to parents followed, 
when necessary, by second notices and visits 
to inform and persuade parents to take 
proper action. 


Third: The enforcement of the existing 
laws and securing proper authority, where 
this is now lacking, to compel parents who 
refuse ‘to take necessary steps. 


' Fourth: Periodic re-examination of school 
children during school life. 


Fifth: Physical examination of children 
when applying for work certificates. 


Sixth: Enforcement of health, tenement 


‘house and child labor laws. 
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Seventh: The establishment, in connection 
with boards of education, of departments 
of school hygiene, whose duties shall be to 
see that school buildings are so constructed 
and so conducted, that they cannot themsel- 
ves produce or aggravate physical defects 
and that the school curriculum should be so 
devised and executed as neither to produce 
nor aggravate them; to study the effect of 
school environment—curriculum building, 
home study, physical training—upon the 
child; and to teach-hygiene so that the chil- 
dren will, themselves, cultivate habits of 
nealth and see clearly the relation of health 
and vitality to present happiness and future 
efficiency. 


Miss Lathrop The Chicago. Institute of 
Shicago. Social Science is fortunate 
Chicago ocial Science is u 
Institute. ‘in securing the services of 

Julia C. Lathrop to be a director, co- 
ordinate with Professor Taylor, and to 
have supervision of the new Department 
ot Social Research which the institute is 
establishing with the opening of its fifth 
academic year. We have already de- 
scribed the plans of the New York School 
of Philanthropy for a similar department. 
It is cause for congratulation that both 
the Boston School for Social Workers 
and the Chicago. Institute of Social 
Science are at the same time inaugurating 
special departments of research work. In 
all of the schools it is expected that this 
department will prove to be something 
more than the ordinary university fellow- 
ship, excellent as those opportunities 
often are for research and training. The 
idea in these professional schools is to 
develop a permanent staff of trained in+ 
vestigators who will be the nucleus of a 
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larger body, some of whose members will 
necessarily change from year to year. 
The three schools are naturally develop- 
ing in somewhat different directions, and 
we are not yet in position to announce the 
special subjects which will be undertaken 
under Miss Lathrop’s direction. Her ex- 
perience at Hull House, in the Illinois 
State Board of Charities, in work for the 
better care of the insane, and in other 
fields of social betterment, have been a 
valuable preparation for this new work. 
The eminent fitness of the appointment, 
however, arises not so much from her ex- 
perience as from the intellectual vigor 
and the social spirit which she will bring 
to the work of the institute. The course 
of lectures to be given by her, with the 
co-operation. of Charles B. Ball, chief 
sanitary inspector of Chicago, and Wil- 
liam H. Allen, secretary of the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research, on The 
Humanitarian Work of a City and of 
Public Institutions, is an important addi- 
tion to the full year’s curriculum which, 
with the prescribed field-work, will re- 
quire hereafter the students’ entire time. 


A communication has been 
received from Emil Muen- 
sterberg, president of the 
Department of Public Charities of Berlin, 
stating that the International Congress 
for the Welfare and Protection of Chil- 
dren, originally planned to be held in 
Berlin, was indefinitely postponed. 
About the same time that Mr. Muen- 
sterberg’s letter arrived, there came an 
announcement from Baron Adolfo Levi, 
the president of the first conference held 
in Florence in 1896, to the effect that 
the congress would meet in Berlin on 
September 30 and would convene until 
October 4. Following this announce- 
ment, the New York Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children received 
this cablegram from Mr. Levi: “Chil- 
dren’s Congress Berlin September com- 
pletely assured. London committee takes 
part and approves.” The explanation of 
the mix up seems to be that the coming 
congress while international in its scope, 
will be conducted entirely under the 
sponsorship and at the expense of Baron 
Levi. When the last meeting was held 


International 
Congress 
for Children. 


The Commons September 14 
in London in 1902, a German delegate, 
apparently without proper authorization, 
invited the next congress to meet in Ber- 
lin in 1907. In April it was found that 
no definite steps had been taken to pro- 
vide for the Berlin meeting, and at a 
meeting of the two prominent child- 
caring agencies in Berlin it was decided 
to postpone the congress until later,— 
probably September, 1908. Baron Levi, 
who is responsible for the meeting to be 
held the latter part of this month, was 
the president of the Florence Congress 
in 1896, at which time the association was 
formally organized: Since that time two 
meetings have been held,—one in Buda- 
pest in 1896 and one in London in 1902. 


The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, with little 
publicity and with no or- 
ganization for the purpose, has been 
taking part in the movement for social 
service. This activity has been upon the 
initiative of local associations alone. With- 
in the last year a movement has been 
started to study these scattered efforts, 
to learn the lessons that may be drawn 
from them, and to stimulate further 
activity in the same line. This movement 
has been organized as the Society for the 
Promotion of Social Service; it is com- 
posed of officers and members of the 
association. Through this society, CHar- 
ITIES AND THE CoMMoNs has secured a 
series of articles which will deal with the 
relation of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association to social problems. These 
articles will treat of actual efforts in the 
held of social service. The first of this 
series, written by G. K. Shurtleff, general 
secretary of the Cleveland Y. M. C. A,, 
appeared in the issue of Sept. 7, Among 
the subjects to be treated in later issues 
are Industrial Education in the Y. M. C. 
A., The Industrial Department of the As- 
sociation, A Reading Course in Social 
Problems, Social Service by Young 
Men’s Organizations in Europe, The 
Place of the Y. M. C. A. in the Social 
Movement, The Movement to Interest - 
College Men in Social Service. These 
subjects will be discussed by leaders both 
of the Y. M. C. A. and of the social 
service movement within the association. 


Social Service 
and the 
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The appointment of Edward 
E. Allen, principal of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for 


Tir. Allen’s 
Appointment. 


the Instruction of the Blind, to the 


head of the Perkins Institution for the 


Blind, Boston, is a matter of more than 
administrative significance. 

Mr. Allen was born in West Newton, 
Mass., in 1861; is a son of James T. 
Allen, one of the principals of the Allen 
School. He graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1884, studied medicine at Harvard 
Medical School the following year, and 
from 1885 to 1888 taught at the Royal 


EDWARD E. ALLEN. 


Normal College for the Blind, London, 


England. He was master at Perkins 
from 1888 to 1890, and for seventeen 
years has been principal of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Blind at Over- 
brook. It is his executive and educa- 
tional work at Overbrook which has 
marked Mr. Allen as a leader in this 
field. The architectural planning of the 
Overbrook buildings, in making use of 
every sensed object on the place to con- 
vey intelligence and beauty to the sight- 
less, a private census of the blind of the 
state of Pennsylvania which Mr. Allen 
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had carried out, and his sympathetic at- 
titude as an institutional worker toward 
the movements for bettering the condi- 
tions of the blind in the community, are 
all evidence of an underlying philosophy 
of work. 

Some time ago Mr. Allen was asked 
to set down the propositions which he 
stood for in the field of work for the 
sightless. They may well be put down 
here in his own words, especially if con- 
sidered in connection with the probable 
influence of a man of such ideas, in di- 
recting the great pioneer institution for 
the blind of New England. 


1.—Effective work for the blind is a double 
work—the educating of the sightless them- 
selves and, no less important, the educating 
of the public about them. This second work 
can be done by answering fully all inquiries, 
by making the school a bureau of informa- 
tion, and by giving numerous special exhi- 
bitions, besides throwing the school open to 
visitors at all times. 


2.—The blind are affected more or less di- 
rectly by physical beauty. They need more 
rather than less sweetness and light than 
other people. A beautiful environment of 
blind pupils dissipates in the visitor feel- 
ings of pity and depression. 

3.—The great affliction of blindness is not 
the loss of sight, but the accompanying fear 
of dependency. When the school can be de- 
pended upon to stand back of its graduates 
with practical help, especially when some 
are placed in good positions, hope and faith 
in the future put ambition and courage into 
the school body. 

4.—For the blind faith is the greatest of all 
the virtues. This faith is strengthened 
through the development of courage and in- 
dependence. Outdoor athletics, vigorous, 
voluntary exercise develop courage and dar- 
ing better than anything else. 

5.—Feeling is greater than intellect, and 
education of heart more essential than edu- 
cation of mind. I have laid much stress 
upon this point with my teachers and have 
done my part by being always accessible to 
my pupils, by keeping in close personal touch 
with their hopes and ambitions and by fre- 
quent sympathetic morning talks. 


In the Making 


Sarah Collins Fernandis 


The national capitol holding the uni- 
que position of being the largest colored 
city in the world, seems an appropriate 
place in which to select a distinctly Negro 
neighborhood presenting any special 
phase of the urban life of the Negro. 
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The present study embraces a zone of, 
say, five blocks square, in the southwest 
section, distinctive in the predominance 
of the much discussed worthless class. 

Toppling frame shacks, unsafe and 
unsanitary, corner hydrants furnishing 
the water supply for whole blocks of 
houses, dump piles promiscuously dis- 
tributed on vacant lots, an open sewer 
canal, and saloons numerously intersperc- 
ed along resident blocks, are conditions 
prevailing sufficiently to give character to 
this neighborhood. It seems but natural 
sequence that the class of Negroes segre- 
gated here should be notoriously self- 
expressed by a prevalence of lazy loung- 
ing on saloon corners, a general appear- 
ance of slovenly unkemptness and oft- 
recurring petty criminal offenses, with 
occasionally those of a more serious na- 
ture. 

I recently encountered a room full of 
men and women in this neighborhood, 
although it was the portion of the day 
set apart for working hours. My knock 
at the door brought a momentary pause 
in the wild dance to the orchestral accom- 
paniment of a banjo, triangle and jew’s 
harp. All the participants were half 
drunk, profane, vulgar. The dwelling 
in which this revel was in progress would 
be refused by many with disgust for the 
accommodation of a favorite horse. The 
street leading into it was a mass of mud 
which the sun would dry into a foot- 
depth of dust. 

I took occasion to suggest to the 
woman who came to the door that her 
time and that of her companions might 
be more profitably spent. Her indignant 
reply was, “Huh! I don’t see no ha’m in 
joymentin’ ou’se’ves.” The fact that 
many groups, presenting a similar aspect 
of moral degradation, of civic unsatis- 
factoriness, could be encountered in one 
city has its own significance. But atten- 
tion is drawn to these delinquent adults, 
only that they may be considered as an 
element in the environment of their fu- 
ture prototypes. 

In the room just described, there were 
four of these little citizens distributed 
about the room at safe distance from the 
reach of high flying feet; they were 
watching wide eyed, receptive, imitative. 
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ment of uplift. 
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In a short walk in this selected stretch 
of neighborhood territory, an observing 


physician counted a score of cases of in- _ 
flamed eyes, eruptive scalps, scrofulous © 


swelling, due mainly to uncleanliness. 
Crooked limbs, protruding joints, and an 
abnormally high summer death rate from 
diarrheal affections, are some of the 
physical tragedies of the infancy of this 
class. 

A young woman recently applied for 
charitable assistance. Slovenly and in- 
dolent, it was plain her greatest need was 
assistance to self help. After repeated, 
painstaking efforts, extending over a 
period of several weeks, she returned to 
the place where she had given most un- 
satisfactory service as a scrubwoman, and 
the improvement in the work performed 
astonished her former employer. Her 
scrubbing, in the labor market, had been 
brought up to its full value; she had 
established a standard and had in a 
measure been uplifted; for the joy of 
maintaining a standard has in it an ele- 
But beyond this, she 
seemed unable to go, and training in the 
higher requirements of household service 
was given up in despair. 

In striking contrast is the case of a 
girl of twelve, equally untrained and 


from similar surroundings, who learned 


through painstaking training, to perform 
any household task with a pleasing deft- 
ness, and became personally neat and 
cleanly as well. 

From the foregoing study, though 
brief and superficial, it is obvious that 
such powerful handicaps in the develop- 
ment of the children of this class as a 
dormant consciousness of industrial re- 
sponsibility, the physical effects of un- 
sanitary living conditions, the demoral- 
izing example of degraded ideals, result 
in a general trend of degeneracy which 
has made certain city centers a menace 
to the community and given strength to 
the hue and cry against the Negro. Look- 
ing only upon the one side, the study 
would be a most discouraging one, and 
a brief review of the relief which has 
reached within this particular zone in the 
last five years is a necessary off-set. 

Agitation followed by congressional 
action has brought about the razing of 
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many of the worst of these inhabited 
shacks, among them the notorious Van 
Street row. Water has been placed upon 
premises and the most flagrant nuisances 
have been eliminated. As the semi- 
philanthropic business venture of a sani- 


_. tary housing company, two blocks of 


ress. 


modern tenements have been erected, 
offering decent living at a cheap rental. 
Here also a playground-site has been 
purchased through an appropriation of 
the last Congress. That public baths are 
not included in this list of benefits to the 
neighborhood carries its own suggestion. 

The establishment of a juvenile court, 
and the enactment: of a compulsory 
education law in the district are recently 
introduced influences which must bear 
directly upon the class of children under 
consideration. The strength of the lat- 
ter depends greatly upon the kind of edu- 
cation provided for them, between the 
ages of six and fourteen, the years in 
which under this law, the responsibility 


of preparation for citizenship has been 


assumed by the district. If the education 
provided can appreciably arrest the tide 
of degeneracy, which seems to strengthen 
with this class between the ages of four- 
teen and twenty-one, there is in it great 
hope for the future. To make this pos- 
sible, their moral, physical and industrial 
needs must be taken into careful con- 
sideration in the curriculum prepared for 
them. 

It is significant that in the general 
awakening to civic consciousness, sO 
apparent in the activities of the past five 
years, there should have been established 
in this needy zone in Southwest Wash- 
ington a colored social settlement. Here 
a group of uneducated colored men 
and women have come together for 
the avowed purpose of intelligent so- 
cial service to this class which has 
been hitherto generally viewed only 
in the light of a weight to their prog- 
And right here may be added the 
fact that these settlement workers, in 


‘conference with some of the best white 


citizens of the city, have during the five 
years of its existence reviewed this gen- 
eral situation and discussed the possi- 
bility of introducing remedial activities 
through the neighborhood work of the 
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settlement. These conferences have come 
about most naturally and have been re- 
markably free from race consciousness ; 
the one thought on both sides being the 
common welfare. 

This social settlement, situated in such 
a distinctly representative neighborhood 
in this large colored city, may become 
the threshing ground of many of the 
questions bearing directly upon the prob- 
lem of the delinquent city Negro and may 
furnish the suggestion for like centers in 
other cities. It is evident that here the 
tendency is to view these conditions in 
their broad national significance by the 
best thinking of both races. 

Making a round one morning, within the 
neighborhood limits of this study, I was 
struck by the sight of a repulsive be- 
draggled drunken woman, reeling away 
from a saloon and close in her wake an 
unkempt, half-fed child of the alleys. 
There flashed upon my consciousness the 
picture of the neglected child and the 
delinquent woman, reversed in positions, 
and I have never lost the impression in 
all my subseqent consideration of both 
child and adult. 


Political Problems of Amer- 


ican Development' 


W.B Guthrie 
College of the City of New York 


The series of published lectures here 
reviewed was delivered by Dr. Shaw in 
Columbia University as the opening 
course upon the new Blumenthal Founda- 
tion. Coming as they did in the midst 
of very serious discussion of some of the 
most vital questions that have agitated the 
public mind for many years, these lectures 
were most apropos and now that they 
are made available to the reading public, 
their influence should be far-reaching and 
wholesome. 

Replete in appropriate incident, enlight- 
ened by historical illustration and rich in 
valuable suggestion as these lectures are, 
reference in a brief review does them 


1Political Problems of American Development, 
by Albert Shaw, LL.D., The Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1907. $1.50; pp. 268. This 
book can be purchased at the publisher’s price 
through the offices of CHARITIES AND THH COM- 
MONS. 
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scanty justice. There are, however, three 
leading features noticeable throughout, 
which may well be emphasized. In the 
first place a spirit of a healthy and pleas- 
ing optimism pervades the entire work, 
which is a quality of mind of which the 
present day certainly has need. It has 
come to be so unfortunately characteristic 


of the public mind to-day to demand the, 


sensational in books and the freak or pes- 
simist on the platform, that an antidote 
in the shape of a hopeful and conservative 
though critical discussion is highly essen- 
tial. The public as well as the individual 
mind can grow morbid. Another feature 
worthy of notice is the reiteration of cer- 
tain dominant ideas very pertinent to the 
discussion. Among these is the belief in 
the creation here of an American nation. 
As this is the most vital problem in any 
self-governing community, the author has 
been wise in viewing our leading prob- 
lems in the light of this over-mastering 
fact. This method is good. It leads some- 
where. It acts as guide and compass 
on a sea of discussion which the author 
very rightly calls stormy and disturbed 
and across which he has held a consistent 
course. Again, Dr. Shaw was led up to 
the immediate problems by a study of the 
social composition ; and in discussing the 
question of immigration and its effects on 
our life as a nation has gone out from 
the sociological rather than from the 
political or legal viewpoint. The Aris- 
totelian idea that the changes in institu- 
tions and the lines of social causation are 
to be traced and found in the nature of the 
people cannot easily be over-emphasized. 
To this side of the question considerable 
attention has very properly been called. 
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The scope of the lectures may be seen 
from the headings of the chapters: Nature 
and Meaning of Our Political Life, Prob- 
lems of Ponulecen and Citizenship, 
Immigration and Citizenship, Settlement 
and Use of the National Domain, The 
Citizen and His Part in Politics, Party 
Machinery and Democratic Expression, 
Control of Railways and Trusts, Prob- 
lems of Tariff and Money, Problems of 
Foreign Policy and Expansion. Though 
much literature has appeared on all the 
subjects yet much that is new and sug- 
gestive will be found in these lectures 
which have the advantage of many his- 
torical side-lights as well as the obser- 
vations of a close student on the most 


- recent phases of these problems. 


The author favors certain control 
through government of industrial cor- 
porations and takes a sympathetic view 
of what he calls the Roosevelt doctrine, 
setting it off against those who are look- 
ing for finality in politics. He is inclined 
to the belief that the United States will 
for some time adhere to the tariff asa 
part of the policy of developing produc- 
tion and trade upon a national rather 
than on an international basis. An in- 
teresting part of his discussion of our 
foreign policy deals with that extremely 
shortsighted, narrow statesemanship that 
refused the overtures of England after the 
death of Lincoln, whereby all of north- 
west Canada might have been added 
to our national domain. The lectures 
throughout should prove most’ helpful 
toward a better understanding of current 
American problems. 


saab \ 
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VIII.--Settlements' 


It was on a bright September morning 
that I first saw a settlement, one of those 
institutions about which I had heard and 
read enough to make me curious as to 
my own first impressions. 

A visitor to the large stock-yards in 
Chicago who goes a mile or two further 
east finds himself in a poverty-stricken 
and unlovely neighborhood, with tiny 
houses, ill-kept streets, a vast amount of 
dirt and evil smells. There, in Ashland 
Avenue, he may see a one-storied house, 
the lower rooms of which contain a food 


store, whilst its upper rooms are given. 


over to the University of Chicago Settle- 
ment. They are plain, bare rooms, but 
they betray the touch of a careful 
woman’s hand. Miss Mary E. McDowell, 
the head resident of this settlement, rules 
here. Ata simple dinner I elicited from 
Miss McDowell and the six residents a 
full account of their work. The settle- 
ment was not opened at this particular 
spot by a mere chance. Just because the 
stock-yards carry on their business in 
this locality, because the sanitary condi- 
tions are worse here than in any other 
part of the town, because the miserable 
school conditions leave numbers of chil- 
dren hanging about the streets, because 
there is one saloon to every forty voters, 
and lastly, because every conceivable 
nationality is herded together here—for 
these reasons this settlement was opened 
here in 1894. Two fellows of the De- 
partment of Sociology at the University 
were the first residents. At the end of the 
year the modest premises had to be en- 
larged. Subsequently other residents 
joined and the premises had once more to 


1 Correction to Impressions of American Charity, 
Chapter VI bes 

At the end of Chapter V1, I spoke of the societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to children and used the 
phrase, “‘ollowing the example set by England, 


‘societies for the prevention of cruelty to children have 


peen founded’’ Ishould correct this statement, for 
the first establishment of such a society took place in 
America and the work had its origin in New York City 
where the New York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children was called into life in '!874._ The 
National Society in England was founded on July 11, 
1884, not only ten years later, under the same methods 
as the New York Society, but also by its manager, E, 
Fellows Jenkins, E. MUENSTERBERG. 
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be enlarged. A special building was put up 
close by for gymnastics, baths and games. 
There the various clubs, of both young 
and old, have their meetings, as well as 
other organizations such as the Packing 
Trades’ Councils. A public library also 
is situated in this building, and a penny 
savings bank. 

From this settlement in Ashland ave- 
nue I went to one that is more widely 
known, Hull House, founded by Jane 
Addams, who combines unlimited good- 
ness and kindness with a strong will and 
an expert knowledge of all social matters. 
Hull House makes a far more stately 
impression. The house is devoted entirely 
to settlement work, containing rooms. for 
every conceivable purpose, a day nursery, 
manual training, dwelling-rooms, club- 
rooms, etc. Quite recently, a report in- 
forms me, a special club-house has been 
added, for-lads only, besides which, 
through some patron’s generosity, a sepa- 
rate building is to be fitted up as a day 
nursery and is to include a diet kitchen 
for the sick and convalescent. Hull 
House also lies far away from the center 
of the city, in:the midst of a) population 
which consists mainly of Greeks, Arme- 
uians, Roumanians and _ Slavonians. 
There were about thirty residents, all 
women. 

In Boston-Iisaw the South End House, 
then in its thirteenth year of existence. 
Robert A. Woods is at its head, with 
eight residents to assist him. A second 
house, occupied by four women, is sit- 
uated near by. Here too clubs are or- 
ganized for young people, connections 
are maintained with the heads of trade 
unions, opportunities for reading are pro- 
vided, bathing is encouraged, and so on. 
A characteristic attempt on a small scale 
was being made to revive a certain lace 
industry, whereby some young women 
were enabled to support themselves. A 
stranger who visits the settlement sees 
nothing of the visits constantly being 
made, and the various connections that 
are kept up with the residents of the 
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neighborhood, but this forms no incon- 
siderable proportion of the work. 

Lincoln House had only recently moved 
into its fine, airy new building, where a 
great deal of work of different kinds 
is now being carried on. I noted as a 
special feature the vacation cottages at 
Osterville. Unfortunately I found no 
opportunity for visiting Denison House. 

Amongst the settlements 
spent any considerable time I should like 
to make special mention of Greenwich 
House on the lower west side of New 
~York. It has its abode in an unassuming 
narrow house, close to Washington 
Square, and is conducted by Mrs. Mary 
Kingsbury Simkhovitch, assisted by her 
husband, Vladimir Simkhovitch, of 
Columbia University. I must refer also 
to the Educational Alliance, which occu- 
pies a lofty building on the East Side. 
Its self-imposed task is to exercise an 
educational, social, and humanitarian in- 
fluence on the inhabitants, and to Amer- 
icanize them. The immigrants in that 
quarter are almost exclusively Jews; so 
that, though there are no denominational 
restrictions, the work may practically be 
said to be among the Jews. David 
Blaustein is at the head of it. Upwards 
of 1200 pupils take part in the various 
branches of instruction. The roof-garden 
is a special feature of this institution. 
It spreads over the entire building, and is 
open at different hours of the day, either 
to the children or to members of all ages. 
It is the evening garden entertainments 
that attract most people. 

I am sorry that I was unable to visit 
a larger number of settlements. Never- 
theless, combined with all I had read 
about them, what I saw was, I believe, 
sufficient to enable me to appreciate justly 
the value and significance of these insti- 
tutions. I may take for granted that the 
history of settlements, with their English 
origin, is familiar to all. We all know 
that the ghastly conditions in the East of 
London first stirred up such men as Car- 
lyle, Kingsley, Arnold, and Ruskin; that 
these impressions gradually gave birth 
to the idea of making friends with the 
suffering people, and going to live among 
the very poorest and meanest as their 
next-door neighbors, instead of, as hither- 
to, offering help from above, like lords 
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and ladies bountiful. We likewise know 
how enthusiastically Toynbee took up this 
idea, the first independent settlement be- 
ing called Toynbee Hall in his honor ; and 
how Stanton Coit in his well-known book, 
The Neighborhood Guild, introduced the 
idea into America, and realized it in the 
New York settlement of the same name. 
It is a relatively new movement in Amer- 
ica, some time having been allowed to 
pass ere the examples set by Coit in 1887 
was followed by others. Hull House 
was founded in 1889, South End House 
in 1891, the Philadelphia College Settle- 
ment in 1892, Hiram House in Cleveland 
in 1896, and so on. Altogether, accord- 
ing to the Bibliography of Settlements, 
the number of settlements doubled be- 
tween 1900 and 1905, increasing from 
103 to 221. This later figure may include 
some institutions which do not strictly 
deserve the name.* 

Jane Addams ascribes the subjective 
pressure for social settlements to three 
chief motives: First of all, the desire to 
make the entire social organism demo- 
cratic; second, the desire to share the race 
life with the poorer classes; and third, 
a certain renaissance of Christianity, a 
movement towards its early humanitarian 
aspect. In other words, the so-called 
modern man is disturbed by the more and 
more strictly drawn line of demarcation 
between rich and poor, and by the 
estrangement between members of the 
same nation; he is grieved that the ma- 
jority should never rise beyond earning 
the barest means of subsistence and 
should never be able to enjoy the higher 
goods of life; he is troubled by the arro- 
gance of the wealthy and the down- 
troddenness of the poorer classes; in 
short, this socially inclined modern man 
would fain do what he can as an indi- 
vidual to restore true humanitarianism, 
brotherliness, and partnership—the an- 
cient partnership of goods which early 

1 The settlements, like the juvenile courts. have pro- 
duced a vast amount of literature, which is rather hara 
to keep up with, since it is scattered in mayazine ~ 
articles, reports. etc. Among monographs on the sub- 
ject, besides Stanton Coit’s work to which I have 
referred, [ would mention: GC R Henderson’s “Social 
Settlements,’”’ Robert A. Woods’s ‘ University Setitle- 
ments.”” and a collection of essays entitled “Social 
Settlements,” in Social Service, April, 1905. Other 
sources of information ave the discussions at the 
National Conferences of Charities and Correction; the 
aforementioned “Bibliography;” the reports of” the 


College Settlements Association; and above all the ° 
reports of the settlements themselves. 
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Christians observed, when they looked 
upon one another as brothers and sisters. 

But anyone wha entertains this 
brotherly spirit, or, as we prefer to call 
it, this social spirit, will do but little good 
it he stays at home meditating on his 
theories, or even goes only so far as to 
visit occasionally amongst the poor. If 
he is really anxious to let others share 
his thoughts, his abilities, and his knowl- 
edge, if he truly desires to be a friend 
and helper, then he must live among 
those who are in need of his assistance, 
he must try to raise them to his own level 
and let them share in what he hiniself 
considers to be highest and best in 
life. Seeing that the masses ne longs to 
influence will not come to him, he must 
needs go to them; he must settle down 
among them and live with them. But he 
receives just as much as he gives. Ordi- 
narily young people are kept from con- 
tact with the poor. Jane Addams says 
that it is just our so-called educated young 
people who ought to be most keenly alive 
to this wrong state of affairs; and yet 
it is just they who do so little towards 
the solving of social problems, having to 
“bear the brunt of being cultivated into 
unnourished, over-sensitive lives.’ In 
America more than anywhere else— 
though it applies to other civilized coun- 
tries as well—there are a great many 
young people who have no recognized 
outlet for their active faculties. “A life 
like that,” to quote Jane Addams, “seems 
_ to me as pitiful as the other great mass 
of destitute lives.” Similar considerations 
induced Henderson to say, “No doubt the 
residents of fine avenues have much to 
learn from the heroic people who dwell 
in cottages and-maintain a spiritual life 
amidst discouraging surroundings. There 
is no reason why wage workers should 
not send missionaries to these million- 
aires, who have much need of the sight 
of an army of coarse-clad people.” The 
idea of the settlement is not, therefore, 
as was often falsely supposed when the 
movement began, to introduce some new 
form of charity, or to raise the poorer 
classes by training and education; but 
its idea is to establish a spirit of com- 
radeship. As Woods puts it: “The set- 
tlement stands for fellowship.” 

This is the spirit that causes the set- 
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tlement movement to bid us join the 
working classes in their struggle for a 
higher standard of life and a greater 
share in the results of civilization. Nor 
do they, as so many think, omit religion 
trom their scheme. The settlement 
merely refuses—where it is not denomina- 
tional—to inscribe any special creed upon 
its banner. Everybody’s faith is to be 
respected ; which, to quote Woods again, 
“Ts not the neutrality of indifference, but 
is toleration.” The attitude of the settle- 
ments towards religion, he continues, is 
very much the same as towards labor 
and towards politics; “It cares little about 
parties, much about the community.” The 
1904 report of the Chicago Uni- 
versity Settlement speaks of the va- 
rious nationalities in that neighbor- 
bood; the Bohemians are most keen- 
ly interested in religious topics, the 
Poles in patriotic questions, the Ger- 
mans in social ones, and the Irish in mat- 
ters of practical politics. In a community 
of such widely different social and re- 
ligious elements, the main thing, there- 
fore, is to put forth a strong centralizing 
influence, non-partisan and non-sectarian. 
The settlement endeavors, consequently, 
to take the various nationalities as they 
are, to recognize what is of universal 
value in their various ideals, and through 
the consciousness of common social in- 
terests, to unite them in a new civic life. 
Graham Taylor quotes a statement made 
on this point by one of the larger settle- 
ments which says: 

It is not a church, but it is a helper of 
all the churches. It is not a charity, but aids 
in the organization and mutual helpfulness 
ef all charitable agencies. It is not a school, 
but it is in tributary sympathy and action 
with the public schools, to which it will give 
up any part of its work that they will take 
up. It is non-partisan, but has been a rally- 
ing point whence the balance of political 
power has been effectively wielded in alder- 
manic and legislative elections for nearly a 
decade. It is not an exclusive social circle, 
but aspires to be a centre and source of the 
best social life and the highest civic patriot- 
ism. It is not a “class conscious” group, but 
refusing to be classified strives to interpret 
classes to each other and to mediate for a” 
just industrial peace. 


Before we can answer the question as 
to how far the settlements realize the 
lofty ideals they have set before them, 
we must ascertain what co-operation 
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they have, what means are at their dis- 
posal, and how far their sphere of work 
now extends. It requires no long argu- 
ment to prove that work of such far- 
reaching significance demands for its 
efficient conduct persons who are wholly 
animated by a spirit of fellowship; to 
a sound knowledge of scientific and edu- 
‘cational matters they must add tact, 


philanthropy, and powers. of self-denial. ’ 


It is no wonder then, that wherever the 
question of settlement work comes up, 
the point specially dwelt upon should be 
the personality of the worker. Those 
men who, like Toynbee, first tried to 
realize the settlement plan in England, 
or like Stanton Coit and Jane Addams 
in America, were all highly gifted with 
this .marvellous personality; and they 
have left their mark on the work. 

On looking back upon those people in 
America whose acquaintance I was happy 
enough to make, and whose work in the 
settlements I saw (though unfortunately 
only as a passing guest), I must confess 
that they one and all showed that spirit of 
complete self-devotion. I cannot say 
enough in praise of the earnestness of 


purpose which these people combine with. 


brightness and cheerfulness of demeanor. 
No pride or self-conceit, none of that con- 
descension or dictatorialness so disliked 
by the poor, but a spirit of true comrade- 
ship, a supreme and cheerful confidence 
in the success of the work, with a price- 
less belief in the good in humankind, 
knowing that it has only been suppressed 
by adverse circumstances, but is ever 
ready to be resuscitated and revived. 
Settlement workers are divided into 
residents and non-residents. In_ itself 
this implies a contradiction; for one of 
the very qualifications for settlement 
work is residence among the population 
that is to be benefited. The work, how- 
ever, has developed upon such lines that, 
as a matter of fact, both classes of 
workers are represented. The chief in 
command is the head worker, man or wo- 
man, upon whose personality the success 
of the work will depend. He is assisted by 
the residents, who are subdivided into 
those who make settlement work their 
profession and receive a salary, and those 
who make their living in some other way, 
devoting only their leisure hours to this 
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cause. To them again are added a larger 
or smaller number of non-residents, to 
whom the settlement so to speak, is head- 
quarters, where they receive their work- 
ing orders and with which they are in 
unbroken communication. In the English 
model the residents are largely students, 
the English settlements having originated 
in the desire among students to be able 
to give of their store of culture unto such 
of their fellows as were hungering for 
spiritual food. This is the University 
settlement type. The social settlement 
has a wider significance, and does not 
presuppose any direct connection with 
college circles. It has frequently arisen 
from charitable work; sometimz2s it is a 
branch of church work; sometimes it is 
independent of any other connection, 
merely calling itself a settlement. 

As may be gathered from the -am- 
ments of Jane Addams, to which we have 
already referred, it is not only that the 
poor are in need of help; it is also that 
socially minded people, especially among 
young students, all feel the subjective 
desire to devote their powers to the wet-_ 
fare of the community. The number of 
them is anything but small. But, just as 
in Germany, their good will frequently 
outweighs any actual understanding of 
social matters. We hear many com- 
plaints about this. On the other hand, 
no one denies that settlement work has 
a marked effect upon the workers them- 
selves. In an article by Mr. Woods, in 
the January, 1906, CHARITIES AND THE . 
Commons, the tremendous moral influ- 
ence which social work of all kinds has 
upon the worker’s own life is emphas- 
ized. In this work, the writer tells us, 
one will see many signs of moral beauty, 
kindliness, and courage, where he would 
never expect them; he will see a great 
deal of unloveliness accounted for by 
the conditions under which some of the 
people are obliged to work; and when he 
has seen all this, he will not stop there, 
but will try with all his might to remedy 
ne social defects he has become aware 
of. 


It lies in the very nature of the work 
that settlement work should train those 
who take part in it, and fit them for social 
work. Purely practical training of this 
sort, however, has not been found suffi- 
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cient The setttlements, as well as the 
charitable societies, have suffered from a 
lack of efficient workers, and they have 
added their voice to the demand for train- 
ing which has given rise to the schools 
of philanthropy mentioned elsewhere. As 
centres of social knowledge and research, 
the settlements are themselves becoming 
what might be termed social laboratories. 
They have published numerous studies 
descriptive of the conditions of the 
labouring classes, among which the 
“Hull House Maps and Papers” have 
come in for the very highest commenda- 
tion. 

The first point that strikes us as a con- 
trast to what we observe in English set- 
tlement work is the large number of 
women workers. They are so much in 
the majority that the number of men is 
almost negligible, appearing only sup- 
plementary. This is characteristic of 
America. Generally speaking the women 
are better educated than the men; besides, 
except for those who make social work 
their profession, men devote far less time 
to matters of this kind than women do. 
The College Settlements Association is 
made up of alumnz and undergraduates 
of the principal women’s colleges, and it 
has settlements in New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia. The figures collected 
by the Institute of Social Service and 
published in Social Progress, though not 
altogether inclusive, give a total of 115 
séttlements, with 837 residents, and 3907 
non-residents, 1148 being men and 3696 
women, a total of 4744 workers; 603 of 
them, 497 women and 106 men, devoted 
themselves entirely to settlement work. 

We must, however, point out that not 
everything that goes by the name of set- 
tlement is really a settlement. There 
are no limits to the work a settlement 
may undertake. Nothing that tends to 
improve the conditions of the laboring 
classes, nothing that tends to raise the 
standard of life, is unsuitable. Conse- 
quently the reports of the various settle- 
‘ments include the most varied branches 
of work, from kindergartens up to work 
with trade union leaders for the introduc- 
tion of measures to protect the working 
classes or prevent child labor. The work 
may be divided according to the age of 
the persons benefited. For infancy there 
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is, for example, the care of new-born in- 
fants, the providing of good milk, games 
and occupations for tiny children. For 
school children, from six to fourteen 
years of age there are instruction classes 
of various kinds, holiday camps, games, 
gymnastics, baths, music and art lessons. 
The age of youth demands chiefly con- 
tinuation classes: manual training for 
the lads; darning, dressmaking, and cook- 
ing lessons for the girls; the provision 
of good books, evening entertainments, 
games and gymnastics. The young people 
are encouraged to form clubs, and the 
sports so prevalent in England and 
America play an important part. Nor 
are the two sexes always kept apart, 
entertainments, dances, and other amuse- 
ments being got up for them together 
in the gymnasiums. The adults, men 
and women, are similarly encouraged in 
anything that tends to improve their 
health; those who are delicate are sent 
to convalescent homes. Much is done to 
instruct, chiefly by means of library work. 
Mothers are brought together and in- 
structed how to feed and bring up their 
children and encouraged in domestic mat- 
ters. Music is supplied, besides games 
and gymnastics. They also are encour- 
aged to form clubs. The main object is 
to encourage the working classes to im- 
prove their mode of life and to support 
the labour bureaus, savings banks, build- 
ing and loan associations and friendly so- 
cieties, anything, in short, which we call 
a “social organization” in the narrower 
application of the word. Much is done 
moreover to combat that prevalent 
blemish in American affairs, the defects 
of local administration which are due to 
politics. All this merely indicates, but 
by no means exhausts, the possibilities 
of their undertakings. In one settlement 
one kind of work is made a_ special 
feature, some other kind in another. 

The central feature of the settlements 
is of course their “neighborhood work.” 
This consists mainly in inducing their 
neighbors to co-operate in different ways, 
to form clubs, to attend the evening meet- 
ings at the settlement, and by constant 
intercourse with the residents to draw 
their attention to the higher needs of life, 
and as it were educate them up to them. 
I was indeed remarkably impressed by 
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this coming and going in the settlements 
I visited, this free and easy neighborly in- 
tercourse. The workers go to see the 
people at their own houses too, and intro- 
duce help and improvement there. 

In Boston I went with two residents 
from South End House, in New York 
with a former inspector of the Tenement 
House Department, to visit the streets 
and districts of the poor. 
tolerable in Boston, but for the most part 
intolerable in New York. The darkness, 
the filth, the lack of .every comfort, to 
which countless inhabitants of these dis- 
tricts are condemned, naturally produce 
an ardent desire to bring them help and 
improvement. I cannot here enter into 
the question of tenements; it does not 
come within the scope of the subject un- 
der discussion. I will only allow myself 
to make a passing observation in connec- 
tion with the name of a man who has 
already made himself of great repute in 
charitable matters as president of the 
New York Charity Organization Society. 
I mean Robert W. deForest. At the St. 
Louis Exposition in 1904 I came across 
two thick volumes containing the first 
report of the New York Tenement House 
Department; I was so taken with 
these books that I spent a great deal of 
time over them and made a memorandum 
to the effect that they constituted one of 
the most important items of the exhibi- 
tion. Later on I was fortunate enough to 
come into personal acquaintance with 
their author, and thus to learn to appre- 
ciate the full significance of the work to 
which this first report bore testimony. 
The report itself must be read, with its 
plans, photographs, and statistics, to 
realize the awful conditions in the homes 
of the poorer classes in New York, and 
how in a comparatively short time the 
department has succeeded in converting 
no inconsiderable portion of these in- 
famous tenements into sanitary, comfort- 
able, and decent houses. Though the 
creation of the Tenement House Depart- 
ment is not attributable to the settle- 
ments, still the observation and correc- 
tion of undesirable conditions is quite 
in keeping with the spirit of their work. 
The New York University Settlement is 
particularly anxious to bring about 
municipal reform, to purge the adminis- 
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tration of its undesirable elements, as 
well as the houses of their undesirable 
odours. It is with this end in view 
that the settlements strive to establish 
public baths, libraries, and parks. An 
initial movement of this sort has not in- 
frequently led to the appointing of a com- 
mission, which has brought about a thor- 
ough inquiry and subsequently a legis- 
lative adjustment of the matters in de- 
bate; frequently, too, settlement residents 
are appointed to public posts connected 
with their work, as factory inspectors, 
members of the Board of Health, and so 
on. Graham Taylor draws attention to 
the way in which the settlements are 
coming more and more to the front in the 
adjudication of industrial differences, in 
co-operation with factory inspectors, and 
in the efforts for improving legislation 
for the protection of workingmen. 

witnessed a striking example of this in - 
the University of Chicago Settlement, 
which had just before my visit taken part 
in the strike of the Stock-Yard oper- 
atives. Miss McDowell, writing in Unity, 
comments on the influence which the Set- 


tlement has acquired over, the working 


population since the strike of 1894. 
When at that time she invited the work- 
men to discuss social questions, they 
would invariably answer: ‘We dare not, 
we should lose our jobs.” Then, when 
a butchers’ trade union, had been quietly 
formed, and they were invited to a dis- 
cussion, she became aware that the 
officers were distressed at finding them- 
selves discovered. This feeling of inse- 
curity gradually disappeared, and the 
men came to have the courage of their 
convictions. When the 1904 strike started, 
good discipline was maintained, the men 
were bound over to keep within the law, 
and all disorders were suppressed. In 
1894 it was the girls who made it most 
difficult to maintain order, but the captain 
of the police testified that in 1904 their 
conduct was exemplary. This was all 
owing to their organization. 

There is still one point that deserves 
special mention. That is the attitude of 
the settlements towards charity. There 
can be no doubt that the settlement move- 
ment has a charitable foundation. We 
are forcibly reminded of the movement 
at the close of the eighteenth century, the 
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epoch of philanthropy as distinguished 
from the religious charity of former ages. 
The conditions of the poorer classes were 
investigated, and people came to the con- 
clusion with which we are all so familiar 
today, that the best way of mitigating 
poverty was to open schools for pauper 
children, to persuade the adults to save, 
and so on. At that period there were no 
trade unions, nothing at all correspond- 
ing to social work in the present sense 
of the word. But the philanthropic work 
of that date and the social work of our 
modern settlements have one thing ‘in 
common, a desire to ascertain the cause 
of the evil, and a conviction that it is bet- 
ter to prevent a disease than to cure it 
after it is there. Nevertheless, it is in 
accord with the very nature of things, 
that upon coming into closer contact with 
those people whose mode of life is to be 
improved, and whose spiritual and moral 
standard is to be raised, the first condi- 
tions encountered are such as demand 
material help. Nor can this demand be 
overlooked, the settlement worker being 
in many cases obliged to win confidence 
by offers of material help. The question, 
therefore, is not whether the settlement 
ought to disregard the material wants, 
but only whether it ought to supply these 
wants itself, or to make others respon- 
sible for them. Some feel that the former 
course lies beyond its sphere of work, 
and that a settlement cannot without risk 
to itself usurp the functions of charity, 
but that it may, and ought, to serve as 
mediator. What South End House says 
in one of its reports probably applies to 
many cases: “The distress among our 
neighbors last winer resulting from 
scarcity of fuel served to bring within 
our radius many people who would 
hardly have come to us so soon in the 
natural course of events. Friendships 
were established in this way which have 
since grown and thriven.” I heard sim- 
ilar statements at Greenwich House. This 
settlement has formulated the principle 
that whenever the people needing mate- 
rial help are utter strangers, and when- 
ever the case is likely to be one requiring 
permanent care, they are to be directed 
to the Charity Organization Society ; 
while whenever the people are well 
known, or only in need of some tempo- 
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rary relief, the settlement should itself 
give the help. Some settlements also 
carry on certain activities generally rele- 
gated to charity and philanthropy, such 
as day nurseries, diet kitchens, and holi- 
day homes. 

It is extremely difficult to estimate the 
real extent of settlement work in the 
United States. Figures in this case tell 
us very little. The 115 settlements re- 
corded in Social Progress, to which I have 
referred, speak of 1568 clubs and 1502 
classes by means of which they reach 
55,000 different persons, men, women 
and children. But what the influence 
amounts to which is obtained by this 
“reaching” them is not clear. The Edu- 
cational Alliance, for instance, speaks in 
its report of 18,200 persons taking part 
in its institutions; but among this num- 
ber there are 10,000 depositors in the 
Penny Provident Fund, 3000 who 
made use of the libraries, and only 1000 
who were club members, and 1200 who 
attended classes. It is true that those 
who hand in their savings and those who 
avail themselves of the libraries are en- 
joying considerable advantages; but the 
influence which is brought to bear upon 
them cannot be compared with the influ- 
ence exercised by the teachers of the 
classes. On the other hand, there are 
probably a great many more who read 
the books at home than would be indi- 
cated by the library register; and a num- 
ber of other members of the family will 
be practicing thrift and economy besides 
those whose names are in the bank books. 
In the same way the influence that is 
being brought to bear upon a limited set 
of persons will always react upon many 
who are not directly and visibly con- 
cerned. A good example is being set 
which affects a large number of persons 
all around. When important points of 
social life are inquired into, it stirs up the 
state and the community, and leads to 
improvements by which countless people 
again are benefited. In short, with work 
of this kind, it is the results that cannot 
be estimated that are of such vast im- 
portance. 

Settlement work affects the indigenous 
American only to a very slight extent. 
Its chief efforts are expended on the 
foreign immigrant, to Americanize whom 
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is its first aim. I have already men- 
tioned that four different nations form 
the main element of the population round 
the University of Chicago Settlement, 
that Armenians and Greeks abound in the 
district about Hull House, and _ that 
the Educational Alliance works chiefly 
amongst the Jews. This is a feature of 
almost all the settlements. Vida D. 


Scudder, of Boston, speaks with great , 


satisfaction about the Italo-American 

lub which was started by Denison 
House. Musical and poetical recitals, 
and talks on art and history,- did much to 
attract the Italians; and the club was 
supported by Italian-speaking Americans. 
In addition to this, there was a sewing- 
club for women, and an attempt, by no 
means easy, to teach the Italians the 
English language. Jewish immigration 
is in rather a different situation from that 
of other nations, since there are com- 
paratively rich funds at the disposal of 
the Jewish inhabitants, and the Jewish 
element appears to assimilate with re- 
markable rapidity, especially in the mat- 
ter of acquiring the English language 
and conforming to outward customs. 
The question of Jewish settlements was 
thoroughly discussed at the second con- 
ference of Jewish Charities in 1902. The 
minutes of this meeting speak of ninety- 
two settlements, but I consider this to be 
a gross exaggeration, and this agrees 
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with the opinion of one of the speakers 
at the conference, who said that Jewish 
settlements were “as scarce as snakes in 
Ireland.” All who have anything to do 
with the work complain of the insani- 
tary conditions, of the exploitation of child 
labor, and of the evil influence of the 
cities on the morals of the young. The 
rapidity with which the second generation 
shakes off old traditions is commented 
on by Jewish workers more frequently 
than in the reports of other settlernents. 
In the Jewish theatres, where the plays 
are given in Yiddish, I saw two very 
popular plays, which gave somewhat sent- 
imental but very touching expression to 
this contrast between the young folk and 
the old. Here too the chief aim is to 
Americanize the foreigner and to provide 
the immigrants with those conditions of 
life that were denied to him in his own 
country. David Blaustein, the superin- 
tendent of the New York Educational 
Alliance, gives expression to the final and 
most important aim of that institution im 
the following words: 


In this way the institution, by its methods, 
brings about a better understanding, a better 
feeling between the different classes, and — 
above all, makes the foreigner understand! 
American institutions, makes him realize 
that liberty and law go together, that the 
rights of citizenship imply also duties, and 
that Americans are a nation governed by the: 
people, for the benefit of the people. 


The Trend of Things 


In The Independent for August 29, Arthur 
B. Reeve discusses the Standard of Decent 
Living. He says that the average of esti- 
mates made by twenty-eight social workers 
and statisticians in various parts of the 
country for the minimum amount required 
by a family of six persons is about $938. 

“The problem that faces America in the 
year of grace 1907 is of this difference be- 
tween twenty per cent wages and forty per 
cent cost of living above those of a decade 
ago. Agitation, investigation, commissions, 
and income and inheritance tax suggestions,— 
all have to do in reality with the question 
who is getting the ‘rake-off.’ The lesson of 
production we have learned and learned 
well; we have yet to learn the lesson of dis- 
tribution. That is the cause of a growing 
discontent when trade returns seem to show 
on the face of the figures an era of unheard- 
of prosperity. Prosperity matters little to the 
great middle-class consumer, however, when 
he gets the idea that he is paying the cost 


( 


of it and not receiving his proportionate: 


share. That is the dark side of good times. 
pane problem: Who is paying for prosper:-: 
ity?” . 


* * O* 


The Civic League of St. Louis, Mayo Fes- 
ler, secretary, has just completed an investi- 
gation of the housing conditions in represen- 
tative sections of that city. The field work 
was done and the report written by Edwin 
B. Miller. The tenement problem of the 
large building has only appeared in St; 
Louis, but the problems of overcrowding, 
cellar living, outbuildings, inadequate and 
inferior plumbing and _ ventilation were 
quickly discovered in the investigation. The 
report shows careful work and is quite time- 
ly. It discloses a number of incipient hous- 
ing problems which may now be solved with- 
out great difficulty, and its proposed ordin- 
ances come in time to be incorporated in the: 
new charter of the city. A more extended: 
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notice will appear later at the publication 
of the report by the Civic League. 

W. J. Northen, ex-governor of Georgia, 
writes in the September The World To-Day: 

“Tf the Negro is made industrially capable 
and industrially reliable, the people at the 
‘South would rather have his service than 
such as could be rendered by any other peo- 
ple upon the earth. But it is possible that 
the kind of education to which he has been 
encouraged in some quarters has given him 
a feeling of self-sufficiency that has lifted 
him entirely out of his place among the 
people who would be more than glad to use 
him, with profit to himself, if he were only 
willing to serve. Representing a body from 
the very best citizens of my city, I have per- 
sonally canvassed nearly one hundred coun- 
ties in my state. In these several. counties 
we have organized into committees large 
numbers of the best white citizens, who will 
undertake locally the adjustment of the re- 
lations of the races and the proper control 
of the lawless and disorderly of both races. 
Later, these committees will associate with 
themselves numbers of the law-abiding, good 
Negroes resident in the several communities. 
The very best citizens of my state are taking 
position with the committees and the spirit 
of all the people is more hopeful and the 
solution of the problem is beginning.” 


Pe hee * 


In the September Circle, Dr. David Blau- 
stein, the former superintendent of the 
Educational Alliance, writes of the agricul- 
tural and industrial Hebrew colony at Wood- 
bine, New Jersey. Of the Jew to-day, he 
says: “A being penned in cities for all these 
centuries, he is making a beginning toward 
a return to the old pastoral life of Pales- 
tine. 

“After sixteen years we find at Woodbine 
a comfortable community of about 2,500 
souls, self-governing, with a well-ordered set 
of local rules and regulations, its mort- 
gages nearly all paid off, its public and ag- 
ricultural schools and its library the pride 
of the country,—a- town electric-lighted, 
modern, sanitary..... There are only six- 
teen Gentile settlers, who, however, live in 
peace and friendliness with their genuinely 
Jewish neighbors. 

“The industries and the farming have each 
helped the other along. It need hardly be 
added that the factories are of the ‘model’ 
variety, with plenty of air-space and win- 
dows. The average earnings are actually 
somewhat less than in the city, but this in- 
feriority is only apparent, for nearly every 
settled workingman owns his house, wholly 
or in part, and has a garden where he raises 
vegetables and fruit enough to save a con- 
_giderable expenditure. The interest on the 
mortgage and the payment of the principal 
do not amount to what rent would be in the 
city. The Woodbine Building and Loan AS- 
sociation has done a good work in teaching 
the habit of saving and in helping people to 
own their own houses. 


of Things aS. 


“Of the $25,382.38 actually raised by tax- 
ation during the vears 1904, 1905, and 1906, @ 
little over one-half was spent for the public: 
schools. Only $150 was appropriated for the 
poor, and this was not half expended, and’ 
what was spent went not to Woodbiners, but 
mostly to destitute non-Jews who ‘happened’ 
along’ after the fashion of tramps.’ 


* * * 


According to the Journal des Debats, the: 
beggars of Marseilles, France,—those who: 
are really lame, halt and blind—have formed 
a union with a two-fold purpose, defence 
against competition with apocryphal mendi- 
cants and against the tyranny of middle- 
men. For the middleman exists even in 
this fraternity, it would seem, and in Mar- 
seilles there can not be a beggar without ani 
impresario. . 


Notes 


New Home for the Aged.—A new Jewish 
institution, known as the Orthodox Home for 
the Aged, was formally dedicated on Septem- 
ber 1 in Cleveland, Ohio. The home ig sit- 
uated on Scovill avenue east of East 55th 
street and the board .of directors began its 
work with the consideration of nine appli- 
cants for admission. 


Sanitarium for Hebrew Children, New 
York.—During the past summer the direc- 
tors of the Sanitarium for Hebrew Children, 
New York, attempted to make their work 
more thorough by sending letters to hun-- 
dreds of residents of New York city, partic- 
ularly to physicians, inviting them to report 
cases needing relief. The new building, open- 
ed for the first time during this season, has 
greatly increased the capacity of the insti- 
tution, and the average number of sick chil- 
dren housed during the past few months has 
been 450 exclusive of the thousands who: 
came to Rockaway on the many excursion 
trips. 


Hebrew Educational Alliance, Providence— 
The Hebrew Educational] Alliance of Provi-- 
dence, R. I., has recently elected the follow- 
ing new officers: President, J. Brown; vice- 
president, A. Sundlum; secretary, J. Cope-- 
land; treasurer, A. V. Flink. 


Young Women’s Union, Philadelphia.—The 
Young Women’s Union, an active Jewish 
organization of Philadelphia, with headquar- 
ters at its settlement house at 422 Bain- 
bridge street, has just completed its twenty- 
second year. The union conducts a day nur- 
sery, a shelter, a sewing school, a gymna- 
sium, a penny provident fund and a vacation 
home for working girls for which J. Fels 
has furnished the house at 6041 Kingsessing 
avenue. In addition to these activities nu- 
merous clubs have been organized under the- 
guidance of some ninety volunteer workers. 
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Model Tenements, Paris.—Baron Henri de 
Rothschild of Paris, is erecting some model 
tenements which he proposes to rent exclu- 
sively to families having four or more chil- 
dren, the amount of rental being reduced in 
inverse proportion to the number in the fam- 
ily. 


A Texas Tuberculosis Colony—The Jews 
of Texas are considering a project proposed 
by Mr. A. Gugenheim of San Antonio, for 
the purchase of.a tract of land in that state 
to be used as a tent city for tuberculosis 
patients. The plan also includes the estab- 
lishment of a poultry and truck farm upon 
which the patients may be employed while 
living with their families under canvas. It 
is expected that the farm can be made self- 
supporting. The main obstacle in the way 
is the state quarantine against tuberculosis 
which Mr. Gugenheim is attempting to have 
raised for the benefit of his proposed colony. 
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Address allcommunications to Miss Helen M. Kelsey- 
Editor Employment Exchange of CHARITIES AND THE 
COMMONS, Room 535, 156 Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose 
postage if a reply is desired. 


AW Student. who can arrange to take his lectures 
either inthe day or evening. would like position 
with philanthropic organization. Could do boys’ 

club work or investigating. (da748) 


J naw who has had experience in club direction, 


and who can teach basketry, cord work, weaving, 
sewing, etc., wishes a position in a settlement. (c¢411) 


OLLEGE graduate, who has had four years of ex- 
perience in athletic work with boys’ clubs, wishes 
settlement position in New York this winter (b149) 


YOUNG woman, graduate in manual training, 
A wishes opening in settlement in New York City. 
Has been a volunteer worker in small settle- 
ment. s (a780) 


MAN of wide and successful experience in boys’ 
club work, wishes opportunities to organize new 
clubs or to build up Clubs already established. 

Would consider other lines of work, where ability to 
organize is essential. (3805) 


Are You a Trained Social Worker? 


If so, we will undertake to place you. 
A BEAUTIFUL CITY 


is calling for an executive agent for its Humane Society 
offering suitable remuneration. Do YOU not want this 
position with its opportunity for genuine service? Then 
register with us to-day. If not this position there will be 
another. A call may come at any moment for just the 
assistance you could render most acceptably. 

Cities, Societies, and Individuals in need of financial sec- 
retaries, or any kind of trained social worker should apply 
to us, giving particulars, Fee 50 cents. 

Write to ‘*Exchange for Social Work,’’ 
CHARITIES AND THE Commons OFFicE, 616 Rookery, Chicago 


NEW YORK BUSINESS MEN 


as well as those directly connected with 


Charitable Institutions 


FIND THE 


CHARITIES DIRECTORY 


A mighty handy volume on the office desk 


The book is an authoritative, classified, and descrip- 
tive Directory to the Philanthropic, Educational and 
Religious societies, institutions and resources of 
the City of New York. 

Sixteen earlier editions have developed care and 
method in obtaining official returns and statements 
from those concerned. 


T. HOLYOKE graduate with some experience in 
editorial work wishes to be connected with 
some philanthropic activity as assistant or sec- 

retary to the executive officer. (ds00) 


RAINED investigator wishes position either with 
a children’s suciety or an organization interested 
in general social conditions. (d776) 


INDERGARTEN and primary teacher wishes 
position in an institution in Greater New York. 

Has had several years of training and successful 
experience with defective children. (A788) 


RADUATE nurse, who is familiar with the work 
G of a district nurse and a Sunday School visitor, 
wishes opening in New York, which offers an 
opportunity to do responsible work (d775) 


AN with some medical training, and an interest 
M in social work wishes a position of responsibility 
(d787) 

OUNG woman who can teach sewing, drawing, 
music or primary work, wishes opportunity to 
work with children. Must have salary sufficient 

to cover expenses. (a795) 


NON-RESIDENT position in New Yorkis desired 
by a young college woman who has had exper- 
ience in office methods and who is interested to 

work for some philanthropic society or institution. 

(a790) 


GRADUATE physician is interested to secure a 
position as probation officer or as superintendent 
of a reformatory for girls. (A759) 


A WOMAN who has a degree and some experience 


which will involve out-dvor work. 


in the practice of medicine, wishes position in 
which her training will be of value. Has had 
some institutional experience. (e791) 


CONTENTS. 


Charity Organization. 

Public Officials. 

Foreign Consuls. 

Classics Care and Relief of Needy Families in 
Their Homes, 

Classil Divan. Relief for Destitute, Neglected and De- 
linquent Children. 

Class III....Relief in Permanent and Temporary 
Homes for Adults. 

Class IV.... Relief for the Sick. 

ClasseVics sa Relief for the Defective. 

.. Treatment of Delinquent Adults. 

Class VII....Preventive Social Work. 

Class VILI..Supervisory and Educational Work. 

Class IX....Religious and Moral Work. 

Charity Organization Societies of the World. 

Who’s Who in Charity, 


Price One Dollar ($1.00). Send order to THE 
CHARITY ORGANIZATION SocIgTY, 105 East Twenty- 
SECOND STREET, NEw York. 
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in general settlement work wishes position in 
New York or immediate vicinity. Part time 
preferred. (e786) 


RAINED NURSE who has done dist:ict work 
wishes opening within reasonable distance of 

New York City. No objection to residence. (e778) 
ANTED Young man to give part of his time as 
physical instructor in small settlement. Could 

take course in Sociology at University in same 

city. Episcopalian preferred. (1765) 


ANTED—Young man who is studying or prae- 
tising law to give one evening a week to social 
work among boys. Residence required. Board 

seven dollars a week. (\ 779) 


ANTED—Experienced man as head-worker in a 
settlement in middle west. (1747) 


SS tis: College woman who has spent two years 


ANTED—Woman resident in settlement near 
New York. Salary only sufficient to cover 
board. (1783) 
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Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


Conven- With nearly every state rep- 
tion of the 

National Prison Tesented—several from be- 
Association yond the national borders 
—with a larger enrollment than ever be- 
fore, and with a noteworthy widening of 
constituency and interest, the National 
Prison Association began its annual meet- 
ing on Sept. 14, in Chicago. When Pres- 
ident E. J. Murphy, warden of the II- 
linois State Penitentiary at Joliet, called 
the first session to order, the large au- 
dience contained not only the familiar 
faces of long time leaders in prison re- 
ferm, but many new recruits. Before him 
were six of those who were present at the 
first meeting of the organization, in 1870 
at Cincinnati. But they were joined by 
a host of others. For the first time four 
departments of the United States gov- 
ernment were represented, army, navy, 
census and justice. And from Cuba came 
a delegation of six representing the courts, 
the prisons and the child saving agencies 
of our neighboring island. The different 
points of view indicated in the make-up 
of the Cuban delegation were multiplied 
many times over by the throng of dele- 
gates from our own country, and it 
seemed as if the officials connected with 
our penal institutions were being outnum- 
bered by those whose work has to do 
not with the reformation of character, 
but with the fostering of formatory in- 
fluences through the shaping of social 
and city conditions. This was indicated 
at the very beginning in one of the wel- 
ccming addresses. State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction F. G. Blair, speak- 
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ing for Governor Deneen, emphasized 
what the school could do to prevent the 
rising generation from getting to the pen- 
itentiaries and reformatories. President 
Murphy in his presidential address dwelt 
quite as much on work that can be 
done under the parole, indeterminate sen- 
tence and juvenile court laws, as upon 
prison administration. The response of 
Dr. Frederick Howard Wines to the wel- 
come of Chicago and Illinois recalled the 
fact that it was-in this city that Presi- 
dent Hayes made one of his most impres- 
sive speeches upon prison reform. As 
the birthplace of the juvenile court and 
the scene of the first meeting of the War- 
den’s Association Chicago was deemed 
historically worthy of the honor of enter- 
taining this year’s Congress. The pro- 
gram of the Congress, as printed in 
CHARITIES AND THE Commons. for Au- 
gust 31 gives an indication of the note- 
worthy features which should make the 
1907 meeting memorable in the history 
of the organization. An extended ac- 
count of the sessions, with the significant 
points and discussions, may be expected 
in next week’s issue of CHARITIES AND 
THE COMMONS. 


Governor Guild of Massa- 
' chusetts has made a com- 

plete change in the manage- 
ment of the Foxborough State Hospital. 
The investigation of the work of the 
trustees of the hospital last winter did 
not disclose conditions materially bad 
from a general standpoint, but it tended 
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to confirm the general opinion that the 
institution is not proving a success as a 
place for the treatment of drunkenness. 
The new board of trustees is headed by 
Robert A. Woods of the South End 
House, Boston, and the other mem- 
bers are Edwin Mulready of Rock- 
land, who is a probation officer in 
the Superior Court; Dr. Wm. H. 
Prescott of Boston; Frank L. Locke 
of Malden, president of the Young 
Men’s Christian Union of Boston; Dr. 
Timothy J. Foley of Worcester; James 
H. Perkins of Milton, vice-president of 
the American Trust Company, and W. 
Rodman Peabody of Cambridge, a law- 
yer. The Massachusetts Civic League 
Committee on Drunkenness, of which 
Mr. Woods is chairman, has _ for 
some time been endeavoring to secure 
legislation along the lines suggested by 
Governor Guild, and it now seems proba- 
ble that the essential features of the 
League’s scheme may be _ adopted. 


During the last week in 
August the American Asso- 
ciation of Workers for the 
Blind held its ninth convention at the 
Kindergarten for the Blind in Boston. 
The local committee of arrangements was 
composed of representatives from the 
Massachusetts commission, the Perkins 
Institution, and the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation for Promoting the Interests of the 
Blind. The following quotation from a 
Boston daily, gives the spirit of the meet- 
ings, “At all the gatherings it has been a 
positive pleasure to be present. The 
press representative went expecting to 
be touched by the pathos of the blind 
visitors; instead, their courage and hap- 
piness proved an inspiration. They have 
no use for charity; their highest applause 
was given to the stories of successful at- 
tempts among the blind to earn their 
own bread and live a normal life, not 
set apart as a class from the rest of the 
world.” As Miss Keller said in her ad- 
Gress of welcome, the purpose of the 
convention was to “secure co-operation 
between the institutions and societies 
which are concerned in our problem. I 
feel sure that we have the fair-minded- 
ness to look at facts squarely and the 
courage to set out hopefully on the long 
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road that stretches before us. Our prob- 


lem is complicated and has more sides — 


than isolated effort, however zealous, can 
compass. 
diversity 
blind is not overlooked for the sake of 
another, or any part of the work under- 
valued.” Dr. C. F. Fraser, the superin- 
tendent of the Nova Scotia School for 
the Blind, presented a paper on Graduates 
of Schools for the Blind and Their Needs. 
which was discussed by the superintend- 
ents of schools. for the blind in Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New York, Ontario and Pennsylvania. 
Organized work for the blind as conduct- 
ed by the various state commissions and 


ee 
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We must see to it that in the — 
of interests one class of the ~ 


associations was presented by the leaders © 


of such work in Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri and New York. Li- 
braries having embossed books for the 
blind and home teaching were discussed. 
Under Occupations for the 
superintendents in industrial institutions 
from California to Massachusetts told of 
their work. Nurseries for blind babies, 


homes for blind women and the problem | 


ct boarding in an institution versus 
boarding outside led to valuable discus- 
sion. To a layman the session devoted 


Blind. | 
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to the consideration of a uniform type | 
ior the blind means little until we remem- — 


ber that at the present time the blind are 


obliged to familiarize themselves with — 
several systems of tactile print to have at — 


their disposal all the books in raised type. 


A full report of all the papers and discus- — 


sions is to be given in an enlarged num- 


ber of the October Outlook for the Blind. 


Those wishing to secure copies at twenty- _ 
five cents each are requested to send their — 


names to Charles F. F. Campbell, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 


The seventh annual ses- 
sion of the Virginia Con- 
ference of Charities and 
Correction will be held at the James- 
town Exposition on October 29 and 30. 
It is expected to hold the meetings in 
the social economy lecture hall—if 
ready for use by that time—and to fol- 
low each session with a careful study 
of one exhibit or group of exhibits. 
The conference is especially desirous 
to have a state board of charities estab- 
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lished, and a committee has been ap- 
pointed to formulate a suitable bill to 
be presented at the next session of 
the Legislature. The subjects to be 
considered at the two days’ meeting 
are: Children, Defectives, Juvenile 
Offenders, Crime and Pauperism, Epi- 
leptics, The Insane, The Tuberculous, 
Almshouses, Jails, Police Stations, 
Public Charitable and Correctional 
Agencies, and State Board of Chari- 
ties. The program will be so ar- 
ranged that those in attendance will 
have an opportunity of taking part in 
the proceedings, as well as of seeing and 
enjoying the Exposition. 


The officers of the conference are: 


_ President, Dr. William Francis Drewry, 
Petersburg; vice-presidents, Rev. Dr. C. S. 
Blackwell, Norfolk; Prof. Charles W. Kent, 
University of Virginia; Col. L. W. Lane, Jr., 
Williamsburg; and Mrs. William Pilcher, 
Petersburg; secretary, George B. Davis, Rich- 
mond; treasurer, Robert Gilliam, Peters- 
burg; executive council, J. W. Williams, 
Courtland, chairman; Samuel P. Waddill, 
Henrico County; J. P. Pettyjohn, Lynchburg; 
Rev. J. T. Mastin, Richmond; Mrs. W. L. 
Watkins, Petersburg; Mrs. Kate Pleasants 
Minor, Petersburg; Capt. John G. Osborne, 
Radford; Judge James L. Tredway, Chatham; 
Robert Gilliam, Petersburg; Capt. John L. 
Roper, Norfolk; Rev. J. M. Pilcher, D. D., 
Petersburg, and George B. Davis, Richmond; 
chairman membership committee, Miss Julia 
Pilcher, Petersburg; chairman committee on 
local arrangements, Dr. Charles R. Grandy, 
Norfolk. 


A majority of the mem- 
bers of the sub-committee 
of the United States Im- 
migration Commission have returned to 
the United States after their summer of 
European investigation. 

Italy was the first land visited, and after 
pursuing investigations in the southern 
provinces, the sub-committee was divided. 
Senator Latimer and Representatives 
Howell and Burnett took charge of the 
investigation in northern Italy, Switzer- 
land, France, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Belgium, Scotland, and Ireland. Repre- 
sentative Bennet proceeded to Greece, 
Turkey, Syria, Asia Minor, Palestine, and 
Roumania, while Commissioner Wheeler 
and Senator Dillingham gave attention to 
the work in Austria, Hungary, Russia 
and England. Senator Latimer, Mr. 
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Howell and Mr. Bennet also visited va- 
rious Russian points, and Commissioner 
Wheeler spent some time in Sweden and 
Denmark. Mr. Wheeler is now in Eng- 
land engaged in special features of the 
work there and on the Continent. 

Senator William P. Dillingham, of 
Vermont, the chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee, said: ; 


In conducting their investigations, the 
commissioners gave special attention to the 
methods employed by the transportation 
companies in handling emigrants, the effect 
of the United States immigration laws upon 
Huropean emigration, and the attitude of the 
various countries toward the departure of 
their subjects to other lands. The question 
of preventing the coming of criminal classes 
into the United States has been a chief sub- 
ject of investigation by the sub-committee, 
and it is probable that important recommen- 
dations on this matter will be made to Con- 
eress. 


William S. Bennet, member of Con- 
gress and member of the sub-committee, 
recently said that one of the present evils 
in the situation is the multiplicity of ticket 
sellers unauthorized by the steamship 
companies. These men will guarantee a 
sale of seventy-five tickets, for instance, 
in a particular village, if the transporta- 
tion company will grant certain rates. It 
is this selling on commission that has been 
largely instrumental in swelling immigra- 
tion artificially. Mr. Bennet further said 
that the most difficult of all the problems 
is how to direct the flow so that the la- 
borer and his work and market shall be 
brought into touch with each other. 

“How Isidor Kalinski, of Nijni Nov- 
gorod, a cabinet maker, shall be carried 
safely past New York, where he would 
fall into a low rank of wage-earner, and 
how he shall be brought to Peoria, I[lli- 
nois, where he will succeed,—there you 
have the subtlest problem before us. 
There is no easy solution.” The sub- 
committee did not take up the proposal 
for an international conference looking to 
an international agreement in regulation 
of immigration and emigration. Mr. 
Bennet pointed out the practicability un- 
der our present legislation of having. a 
sufficient number of physicians at the 
European ports of egress to make rigid 
examinations and prevent undesirable 
immigrants from crossing. 
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Imported Neighborhood 
Spirit 
Belle Lindner Israels 
If a map were drawn of that part ot 
New York city lying between East 


Broadway on the south, Fourteenth 
street on the north and the Bowery on 


the west, and the map could show the’ 


nationalities of the people living in the 
various houses, and then be compared 
with the face of south central Europe, 
taking in Roumania, Galicia and Hun- 
gary, it would be seen that, curiously 
enough, the geographical situation of 
the different groups of immigrants to 
this country are relatively the same as 
they are in Europe. The Roumanians 
are to the south of the Galicians in 
New York city, and the Hungarians are 
still further to the north. The natural 
location of people from the same city 
in the same neighborhood is not so 
curious as the fact that is worth noting 
in passing that they have selected a sim- 
ilar situation geographically. 

This grouping together has led to 
close association with the home folks, 
and the next development has been the 
society formed of people from the same 
town. Of these the American Zbarazer 
Circle has perhaps reached the highest 
stage of progress. It was organized 
three years ago by Dr. M. Neustadter, 
a native of Zbarazer. From his ob- 
servation, as president of the Austrian 
Charities Association, he believed that 
people drawn together by the same 
home ties could be of mutual aid to 
one another with an intimate knowledge 
and a sympathy that more polyglot or- 
ganizations could not bring about. Also 
it was simpler to guard against the im- 
postor. 

The Zbarazer Circle organized really 
to give charitable aid to fellow towns- 
men. It had in its favor the fact that 
every member would contribute in the 
same ratio. A uniform fee of five cents 
per week is contributed by everyone, 
rich or poor. There are no paid officers. 

The growth of the circle has been 
such that its activity soon became social 
as well as economic, and the need of a 
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club house was realized and a purchase 
fund started. A separate realty cor- 
poration was formed with a capital 
stock of $5,000, to be sold per share 
at $25. With these proceeds the home 
was to be bought, and the net profit 
should be drawn for the circle, so that 
in time the circle may. be able to re- 
claim the home for itself. Within three 
months $4,000.00 was subscribed and 
paid, for which amount the home was 
purchased on East Sixth street, and was 
dedicated on September I. 

The work of the circle includes a free 
loan committee, which lends money to 
those who are in need and who have 
the privilege of repaying at the rate of 
fifty cents per week without interest. 
With $450.00 in the treasury $1,200 
was circulated last year and not one 
payment was defaulted. Dr. Neustad-° 
ter puts it that “at one stroke two ab- 
sorbing questions were solved, for we 
know our poor and needy; we know 
whether they are deserving, and no 
native of our town living in the 
city of New York. would dare re- 
fuse his contribution, if he is able 
to. give, for fear.’ of) fostracisiias 
The Board of Relief, consisting of 
nine members, are the only mem- 
bers of the society who know the 
name of the recipient of charity or of a 
loan. 


One ‘of the underlying reasons for 


‘the purchase of the home was the pro- 


vision of a medium for keeping the 
younger generation in line. The home 
is to be used as a place of assembly for 
families every week; there is to be a> 
library and game room, lectures and 
various social events to hold and attract. 

One of the important things this 
Zbarazer Circle does is to meet immi- 
grants from the same town and assist 
them in the endeavor to find occupa- 
tions and to place themselves on a self- 
supporting basis. On several occasions 
the circle has also procured passage, and 
allowed a liberal sum for future sup- 
port where the recipient was old and 
unable to work and returned him to his 


native town to pass his few remaining 
years. 
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In many ways no different from the 
New England Society or the Sons of 
Georgia, the Oneida county annual din- 
ner, the St. Lawrence county annual din- 
ner, or even the Holland Society— 
numerous organizations seeking to 
maintain the old home spirit in the 
big, bare city of New York—there 
are counterparts among the Jew- 
ish organizations that indicate that the 
primary reason for their association is 
the fact that some little town or village, 
and in a few cases, a big city, was a 
common birthplace for them all. The 
Bogopolier Unterstuetzung Verein, The 
Rudniker Benevolent Society, The 
Tarnepoler Sick Support Society and 
The Kovna Benevolent Association are 
all still in the first stages of doing spe- 
cial relief work, but at least an annual 
social event brings them all together, 
aside from the regular meetings, and 
The Wolkovisker Young Men’s Benevo- 
lent Association is large and flourishing 
and prominent in social and charitable 
work of all kinds, but it has remained 
for the Zbarazer Circle to be the first 
to have the initiative and enterprise 
sufficient to cover the whole field in its 
own small circle and to secure and main- 
tain a home for itself. 


Non-Support Laws at the 
Nation’s Capital 


William H. DeLacy 
Judge of the Juvenile Court 


Charity workers can remember regret 
felt, not so far back, at lack of effective 
measures, under the law, in the case of 
families in destitution where the cause 
was the habitual drunkenness or other 
vice of the wage-earner, who squander- 
ed selfishly what would have kept his 
dependents well above the poverty line. 
I recall a delicate wife, her two inter- 
esting children, and her aged mother, 
without food or fuel in a cheerless 
abode, her spouse having decamped to 
another city to enjoy with a shameless 
- female companion the savings from his 
earnings at five dollars per day. The 
only remedy then was the common law 
remedy of a civil suit for their value to 
one furnishing necessaries, of doubtful 
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practical benefit even where the father 
had property. In the performance of its 
duty to protect the lives of its citizens, 
the state had laws punishing homicide, 
assault and battery, even threats, but 
no penalty or punishment was an- 
nounced against the destruction of life 
wrought by failure to provide neces- 
saries for wives and little ones. No bar- 
rier was set up against such destruction 
of the family; and yet whatever affects 
the family affects the state which has 
its origin and is daily renewed in the 
family. Persistent agitation of the mat- 
ter has happily resulted in making de- 
sertion or non-support a criminal offense 
in some degree in forty-four states, 
and Congress has made it a misde- 
meanor in the District of Columbia. 

We have no practical concern with the 
controversy in the states, as to whether 
the offense must be made a felony to 
be extraditable. Inasmuch as the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is not a state and the 
federal authority here is supreme, the of- 
fense is against the United States and 
the absconding offender may be brought 
back upon a warrant of removal. 

For the reason that this law extends 
its protection mainly over the poor and 
the ignorant, and the need is usually a 
pressing one, it would seem that the 
offense should be of the grade of misde- 
meanor so as to be cognizable in courts 
of first instance where there is no delay 
and no expense to wives or children. In 
this district, concurrent jurisdiction with 
the Criminal Court is given in such 
cases to the Juvenile Court, the only 
federal Juvenile Court, for the creation 
of which we are so largely indebted to 
President Roosevelt. When we consider 
how often parental neglect and non-sup- 
port are at the root of juvenile delin- 
quency and dependence, it would seem 
that juvenile courts everywhere should 
have the handling of such cases. 

The non-support laws of the District 
of Columbia are contained in the act of 
Congress of March 3, 1901, and an en- 
actment drawn along the lines of the 
model non-support law proposed by 
William H. Baldwin, known as the act 
of March 23, 1906, by which it is pro- 
vided that any person who shall, without 
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just cause, desert or wilfully neglect or 
refuse to provide for the support and 
maintenance of his wife in destitute or 
necessitous circumstances, or any person 
who shall, without just excuse, neglect 
or refuse to provide for the support of 
his or her minor children under the age 
of sixteen years, in destitute or necessi- 
tous. circumstances, shall be deemed 


guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by . 


a fine of not more than five hundred dol- 
lars or by imprisonment in the work- 
house at hard labor for not more than 
twelve months, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment. If the fine be paid, it 
may be given by the court to the wife 
or other custodian of the children, and 
it has been so given by the court. In 
case of confinement in the workhouse, 
the act also authorizes the payment to 
the wife or other custodian of the chil- 
dren of a perdiem of fifty cents for each 
day’s work performed there by the pris- 
oner, thus wisely mitigating the hardship 
unavoidably inflicted upon the family by 
imprisonment. Besides, such compul- 
sory support has a tendency to awaken 
in the husband and father a realization 
of his legal and moral obligation to care 
for those depending upon him, and keeps 
alive sympathy between himself and 
them. Experience has shown that this 
kind of punishment changes such de- 
linquents into good providers for their 
families. Without data to guide it, Con- 
gress appropriated two hundred dollars 
for such workhouse payments, but we 
have learned that at least two thousand 
five hundred dollars will be annually re- 
quired. 

Between July 1, 1906, and June 30, 
1907, there were two hundred and sev- 
enty-six cases of non-support heard and 
determined in the Juvenile Court. Us- 
ually, sentence was suspended upon con- 
dition that the cause of the delinquency 
should be cut out, and that a stipulated 
payment out of the weekly earnings 
should be paid for the support of wife, 
or children, or both. Where it was ap- 
parent that the weekly wage would be 
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squandered throughout Saturday night 
and Sunday, the order was to pay the 
desk-sergeant at the nearest police sta- 
tion, who would send the amount with 
his return of other moneys to the clerk 
of the Juvenile Court on Monday fol- 
lowing, who would then disburse the 
money to the parties entitled. During 
the year above referred-to, the clerk in 
this manner distributed to needy families 
$6,050.59. To this extent at least a 
burden has been saved the taxpayers 
and placed where it morally and legally 
belongs, while the convicted husbands 
and fathers have had their own char- 
acters improved by the process, for of- 
tentimes a pledge to refrain from. the 
use of intoxicants is exacted in open 
court, or a promise to give up a crim- 
inal intimacy, or to get additional house- 
room where it is found that both sexes 
are overcrowded in one bedroom with- 
out screens or other safeguards to com- 
mon decency. Information received 
from time to time from social workers 
attest the good results following this 
procedure. . 

It had been hoped that the law had 
been made broad enough to reach the 
father of an illegitimate child, the bur- 
den of which is usually shifted from 
those who gave it life on to the commun- 
ity. But the Court of Appeals has ruled 
otherwise. Experience in the Juvenile 
Court teaches the wisdom of making the 
duly ascertained fathers of bastards 
chargeable with their support. Such a 
requirement would not only place the 
expense where it belongs by the natural 
law, but would promote morality. At 
present, the father of a legitimate child 
who fails to support it, is guilty of a 
misdemeanor punishable by fine or im- 
prisonment or both, but there is no way 
to reach the father of an illegitimate 
child. Therefore, this otherwise excel- 
lent act of. March 23, 1906, requires 
amendment, so as to make it a misde- 
meanor to fail to support minor children, 
whether legitimate or illegitimate, under 
the age of sixteen vears 
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President Roosevelt 
signed by a Young Negro Architect, 
the actual Work of Construction. 


is just Entering the Door. 
and Negro Mechanics and Laborers did 


This Building was De- 


The Negro Building and Exhibit at the 


Jamestown Exposition 
Helen A. Tucker 


No one could look at the product of 
Negro brain and hand in the Negro 
Building at the Jamestown Exposition 
without realizing what a _ remarkable 
showing has been made after forty year’s 
eftort, not only indicative of accomplish- 
ment, but full of promise. At one en- 
trance to the Negro Building, by the 
side of the path, is a small, windowless 
log cabin, the slave home of 1860; on 
the other a pleasant wooden cottage, 
‘typical of many which are sheltering 


Negro families to-day. In Virginia 
alone, 47,000 homes are owned by Ne- 
groes. 


The Negro Building is an attractive, 
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well-proportioned, two-story structure, 
on classic lines, admirably adapted by its 
many windows to its purpose. It was 
designed by a young Negro architect of 
Washington, D. C., W. Sidney Pittman, 
a graduate of Tuskegee and Drexel] In- 
stitutes, who has also designed some of 
the Tuskegee buildings. The contract 
for the building, together with the inci- 
dental contracts, were taken by Negro 
contractors. Colored mechanics and la- 
borers did the actual work of construc- 
tion. Even the timber was supplied by 
a Negro firm. All financial and business 
matters, including the collection and set- 
ting up of the exhibits were in the hands 
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of an executive committee consisting Of ~ 


three Negroes appointed by the United 
States government to supervise the ex- 
penditure of the $100,000 congressional 
appropriation. The building, with the 
decorations and electric lights, cost about 
$50,000, and on the day of formal open- 
ing the chairman of the committee, Thos. 
J. Calloway, was able to announce that 
with all expenses met and every debt paid 
they still had left $30,000. 
well for Negro business ability. 

In the early days of planning for the 
Negro exhibit, there was a feeling among 
some colored people that to have an ex- 
clusively Negro Building at the exposi- 
tion would be another evidence of “Jim 
Crowism,” but the more thoughtful and 
discerning realized the truth that the 
credit for anything they might show in 
the general exhibits would be largely lost 
to them. As one of the Negro day speak- 
ers said, it would have been necessary 
to have some one standing by each article 
to swear it was made by a Negro and ten 
more to swear they would believe the 
witness on oath. 

The contents of the building might be 
classed under the following heads: Edu- 
cational, agricultural, business enterprises, 


inventions, literary and artistic ex- 
hibits. In all, about 3,000 exhibitors are 
represented. As might be expected, 


since it is by education that the founda- 
tion for all further progress must be laid, 
a large number of schools, some one 
nundred and twenty-five, conducted by 
and for the race, have a prominent place. 
These, including both public and private 
institutions, represent many states and 
kinds of training—-one may turn from 
the work of a kindergarten in Topeka, 
Kansas, to that of a normal school in 
Lexington, Kentucky. From the nature 
of their work the industrial schools can 
make the most striking showing, and 
there is plenty of evidence in the fine 
needle work done by the girls, and in the 
productions ' of embryo _ blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights and carpenters, that the 
training of the hand is not being neg- 
lected. Hampton Institute has a° par- 
ticularly extensive, interesting and artis- 
tically arranged exhibit, illustrating what 
is done in the various departments of this 


This speaks ' 
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~great school, which is really an industrial 


village. Here the furniture made by the 
students, the rugs woven by them, the 
handsome, substantial wagon, the well 
made harness, the neat, attractive brick 
fire-place, are their own demonstration 
of the value of industrial training and 
the power to do something well—and 
they speak also of the trained mind, 
lacking which such accurate and pains- 
taking work would be impossible. 

As a part of the exhibit of Fisk Uni- 
versity, the jubilee singers give free con- 
certs, morning and afternoon, following | 
a demonstration’ by. Fisk students de- 
signed to set forth the value of college 
education. This demonstration usually 
takes the form of some experiment in 
chemistry, physics or other science, con- 
ducted as it would be by a teacher in the 
class room. An interesting part of this 
exhibit is a picture, painted in London 
in 1874, of the original jubilee singers 
who in seven years, having in the mean- 
time sung in all the northern states and 
in many cities of Europe, brought back 
the $150,000 which helped make the pres- 
ent Fisk possible. 

Howard University has a series of 30- 
ciological charts, prepared by the students 
under the direction of Prof. Kelly Miller, 
which interpret census figures so as to 
bring out the facts in regard to the pro- 
gress of the Negro race. These charts 
are explained by a student from the uni- 
versity, and should be of especial value 
and interest to Negro visitors. They deal 
with such subjects as: Negro population 
by states, Negro population by decades, 
Counties in which Negroes are in a ma- 
jority, Decline of Negro illiteracy, Num- 
ber of Negro children attending school 
in each state. 

Progress in agriculture is shown by 
samples of farm products, soil culture and 
improved machinery, with tables of sta- 
tistics relative to the value and extent of 
Negro land owning. Negro farmers 
produce two-thirds of the cotton raised 
in the United States and one-fifth of the 
sweet potatoes. Twenty thousand Ne- 
groes own and operate their own farms, 
aggregating twelve million acres. Among 
the samples of crops exhibited are corn, 
cats, cotton, large and perfect specimens 


INTERIOR OF THE NEGRO BUILDING. 
Three thousand exhibitors are represented in the building. 


educational and agricultural exhibits, 
and artistic exhibits. 


of many kinds of vegetables and _ pre- 
served fruit. 

The business enterprises upon which 
Negroes have entered are of necessity 
represented largely by photographs. 
There are photographs of prosperous- 
looking stores, of office buildings, of 
banks and of many houses built by Negro 
realty companies. A study of these in- 
dicates that Negroes are going into busi- 
ness, not only in the South where they 
have large numbers of their own people 
to supply—but in northern cities as well. 
The well-fitted shop of an electrician and 
locksmith in Chicago is said to be the 
only store of its kind in the United States 
controlled and operated by Negroes. A 
picture of an up-to-date department store, 
also in Chicago, hangs side by side with 
‘one in Baltimore. An enterprising shoe 
maker has set up his shop in the building 
and is busy making and repairing shoes. 
Another interesting corner is that filled 
_by the exhibit of a shoe polish company 
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This includes 


business enterprises, inventions, literary 


ot New York city, where it occupies a 
five story building and does an annual 
business of over $75,000. Capable 
demonstrators are ready to prove this 
polish the best made. Near one entrance 
is a model bank, open for business during 
banking hours. It is a branch of the 
bank in Richmond, Virginia, controlled 
by the United Order of True Reformers. 
This, established in 1889, was the first 
bank in America chartered and managed 
by Negroes. 

The large number of inventions, rep- 
resenting some five hundred of the five 
thousand patents said to have been issued 
to members of the colored race, their 
variety, and the real mechanical ability 
of which they are proof, give surprising 
evidence of the progress Negroes are 
making along this line. A case of inter- 
esting models was loaned by the Patent 
Department at Washington. Among 
some of the recent inventions is an 
automatic electric switch attachment for 
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street cars, designed to be operated from 
the car by the motorman, an improved 
truck already in use in Chicago, a com- 
bined cotton planter and fertilizer, ad- 
justable bed springs, by which an invalid’s 
bed may serve as a reclining chair, and 
an extension step ladder. 

The literary exhibit consists of books 
written by Negroes, representing about 


eight hundred authors, and the 337 news- ' 


papers which they publish. Near by is a 
display of music, both vocal and instru- 
mental. One is interested to discover we 
are indebted for so many of the recent 
popular songs to Negro composers. The 
historic: tableaux, a series of fourteen 
groups portraying different phases in the 
development of Negro life in. America 
from 1619 to 1907, attract much atten: 
tion. These were designed, made«and 
set in place by Miss Meta Vaux War- 
rick, axyoung sculptor who has studied 
in Philadelphia and more recently in 
Paris. » Beginning with the landing of 
twenty slaves at Jamestown they present 
such contrasting scenes as these: An 
escaping slave, a Negro defending his 
master’s home during the war, Negro 
soldiers, a Negro bank, the slaves learn- 
ing to work in the cotton fields, an in- 
dependent Negro farmer, the organization 
oi the first Negro church in 1816, a 
modern Sunday scene, the first school 
house (a rough log cabin), and a Negro 
college commencement. 

August 3 was Negro day at the expo- 
sition. A review of the Hampton Insti- 
tute battalion by St. George Tucker, 
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president of the exposition company, 
Pooker T. Washington and Major Mo- 
ton, commandant at Hampton, was fol- 
lowed by exercises at the Negro Building 
where Mr. Washington delivered an ad- 
dress to a large audience of his own peo- 
ple. He brought out the thought that 
the Negro race is at present passing 
through a formative period in its de- 
velopment and while in no sense mini- 
mizing the difficulties and drawbacks in 
the way of progress, he dwelt at length 
on the opportunities open, urged them to 
take advantage of these and throughout 
his speech kept dominant the practical, 
inspiring note so characteristic of him. 

The estimated attendance on Negro 
day was 10,000 Negroes and about 1,000 
whites, very few of whom showed any 
interest “in the exercises at the Negro 
Building. At police headquarters on the 
grounds, not one case of drunkenness | 
was reported and not one of disorderly 
conduct during the day:+a record of 
which the Negroes may well be proud. 
Nor does this stand alone. Last fall at 
the Georgia State Fair, the first of its 
kind held there, with an attendance of 
over 40,000, there was not one arrest for 
intoxication. The exhibit at the James- 
town exposition which does the most 
credit to the Negro race is not the fine 
building, nor yet the evidences of skill 
and industry so attractively arranged, but 
the interested and orderly gathering of 
people on Negro day, and the alert, 
courteous, intelligent men and women 
employed in various capacities throughout 
the building. 


The Evolution of a NentucKhy Negro Mission 


Louise J. Speed, Louisville, Ky. 


On a certain Sunday afternoon, not 
yet ten years ago, a shabby little one- 
story building wedged in between other 
shabby two-story buildings, in the city 
of Louisville, Kentucky—had its doors 
thrown open for a purpose wholly new. 

The room had been recently used as 
a lottery office, but being found vacant 
by some students of the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary it had been en- 


gaged by them to be used for Sunday 
afternoon classes of Negro children. 
The movement as they planned it had 
in view a very simple service and they, 
looking forward to active pastorates in 
other places, had no thought of these 


lessons being extended over a_ few 
months’ time. There were six of the 
students - teachers and they counted 


twenty-three pupils. 
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Last Sunday, as a result of that small 
beginning, 400 Negro children answered 
“Present” to class-rolls called by fifty 
white teachers in two well established 


missions; there were excellent respon- , 


sive Scripture readings, recitations that 
would be creditable in any school, and 
volumes of songs swelled out in a way 
that is not often heard, for there is a 
reserve fund of melody deep down in 
the Negro heart, and when it issues from 
the throats of that full-voiced race it 
does so in a very effective way indeed. 
Teachers representing various phases 
of religious faith have taken common 
hold of the work ? 
and find it devel- 
oping a_ higher 
conception of 
life and duty. 
_ The early mis- 
sion was pictur- 
esque and pa- 
thetic from its 
beginning. It 


started in the 
Mei Of as 
squalid a_ sec- 


tion as existed 
in all the city; 
the parents took 
scant thought 
for the training 
of the future cit- 
izen, and that 
immature being 
sat on the curb- 
stones and was 
intimately if not 
advantageously 
acquainted with the soap-suds of neg- 
lected gutters and the flying dust from 
hurrying vehicles. 

‘There was lamentable need of mate- 
rial comfort along with the need for 
spiritual instruction and no sooner had 
the one become established than the other 
was begun. A Saturday sewing class 
was undertaken by some women friends 
and then a cooking class for larger girls 
—a carpentry class was also organized 
and the elementary use of tools taught. 

As the seminary workers left the city 
to take up other work the classes 
changed hands often, and after a time 
proving itself a continuous need, the 
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work was put for sustained support into 
the hands of a committee of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church which has reg- 
ularly since authorized its continuance. 
Built on that foundation there are to- 
day 210 girls in sewing classes, thirty- 
two girls in cooking classes, boys’ im- 
provement clubs numbering forty mem- 
bers ,a girls’ club of eighteen, and a car- 
penter’s class of forty, under the efficient 
teaching of a graduate of the Louisville 
Manual Training High School. 

There have been evolutions taking 
place in the localities touched by this 
many sided work; it has spread out and 
taken in a large 
outlying section, 
where it now 
owns a building 
besides continu- 
ing its work in 
the original rent- 
ed house.. The 
change in the 
outward deport- 
ment of the pu- 
pils is that most 
noticeable to the 
average obser- 
ver. Clothes have 
taken a marked 
turn for the bet- 
ter, cleanliness 
is fast becoming 
the order of the 
day, the decor- 
ums of life are 
gradually mak- 
ing their way 
into regions once 
barren or barbarous—and when recently 
a small boy was found who against all 
parental traditions and training  per- 
sistently refused to drink beer or carry 
it for others, a white stone was set for 
the parting of the ways. 

A playground has been one of the 
evolved delights of recent summers: it 
is a very diminutive affair and the 
swings, when urged, threaten to evade 
the neighborhood precincts; but it is the 
best attainable and the games are made 
to radiate fair play. As time goes on 
a more systematic grading of the manual 
work is giving it unity and correspond- 
ing value. A note of reciprocal giving 


THE ROSELANE MISSION, 


The Evolution of a Kentucky Negro Mission 


s becoming increasingly felt. The school 
from being solely recipient is reaching 
out to others; it is helping a Virginia 
Negro boy to take an education in an 
Alabama college; it brought in many a 
little brown hand to its last Christmas 
entertainment an apple and an orange 
for the Colored Orphans’ Home; and 
months ago it sent a little silver bowl 
by a returning missionary to Africa, 
where to-day it is being used in bap- 
tismal services on the Congo. 
Throughout the history of this ‘re- 
markable work, the changing personnel 
of those engaged in its teaching,—all 


being volunteer workers—has been one 


of the discouragements; yet it may well 
be questioned whether, after all, this 
very fact has not been an advantage in 
that it has brought into close touch with 
it so many different people from so 
many sections of the city, and of such 
varied resources. It has brought to- 
gether ministers, carpenters, book- 
keepers, stenographers, housekeepers, 
musicians, and trained teachers as well 


as untrained. It embraces now _ theo- 
logical students, a high school professor 
and a junior, mature business men and 
women and girls not yet graduated. 
One only of the original six teachers 
remains in active connection with it. 
John Little, one of the originators, then 
a student, has been for years its super- 
intendent. Seeing here a widening field 
for useful service he has declined call 
after call to other posts, and putting his 
life. into it, is seeing it expand with every 
passing year. 

The mission workers have long hoped 
and are hoping still for the time when 
more of the work can be taken from the 
hands of sorely-taxed volunteer teachers 
and placed in those of paid trained in- 
structors; when an equipped kinder- 


garten can meet the needs of scores of 
waiting toddlers; when the financial sup- 
port will lift the weight from the hearts 
of its leaders and the institution become 
in permanence as in character, a beacon 
to an increasing number of the Negro 
race. 


The Trend of Things 


Under the title The Dearth of First Class 
Mechanics, Frederick Upham Adams writes 
in the current number of American Indus- 
tries an analysis of a citizen friend of his 
in “the thriving little city of Elgin, Illin- 
ois, who, in my opinion, is a splendid ex- 
ample of what was possible to an intelli- 
gent workman of the old school.” He grad- 
uated from a New England farm to a factory. 
On arriving in Elgin, he started work in a 
small shop of the old type, in which general 
manufacturing work of many sorts was car- 
ried on. “He first became a blacksmith’s 
assistant, a wielder of various styles and 
weights of sledges—a “striker,” as this la- 
borer was called. Slowly he worked up un- 
til the intricate mysteries of sand cores and 
cooling metal were his, and then he again 
started at the bottom, this time in the pat- 
tern shop. Then he went to the machine 
shop. Slowly but surely he worked up from 
simple drilling work to the handling of the 
big planer and the manipulation of the huge 
engine lathe. He took up the study of me- 
chanical and architectural drafting. At the 
age of twenty-five he went to work in the 
machine shop of the Elgin National Watch 
factory, and a year later he was an assist- 
ant foreman in one of the departments. This 
was thirty odd years ago, and the movement 
for the subdivision of labor was already well 
under way. Each worker came to know 
thoroughly the mechanism of the machine 
or device he or she operated, and to acquire 
remarkable skill in the handling of the 
same, but each was nothing more nor less 
than a part of the huge and complicated ma- 
chine which ground out hundreds of watches 
a day. Not so with young Smith. He knew 
how the machines were made. His mechan- 
ical studies had fitted him to suggest im- 
proved machines and methods, and he had 
not peen at work a year before his alert 
brain had devised mechanisms which are 
still in use in the Elgin factory.” 

* * * 


The A. Flanagan Company of Chicago has 
published a fifty-six page book, bound in 
paper, giving the words and music of popu- 
lar folk games and dances, appropriate for 
playground, vacation school, and schoolroom 
use. The book was arranged by Mari Ruef 
Hofer of Teachers’ College, New York, au- 
thor of Singing Games, Old and New. 

* * * 

In the September Atlantic Monthly, Pro- 
fessor Edward A. Ross shows how in busi- 
ness, finance and politics, “it is more and 
more the case that all who maintain them- 
selves therein must stand on about the same 
footing.” The idealist will make hard going 
of it, because this standardization of per- 
formance means a low moral level of prac- 
tice.’ The rule of money in politics means 
“Wear the collar or quit.” The control of 
the press by financial interests is a placard, 
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“Stubborn truth-tellers not wanted.’ The 
reckless rivalry among life insurance com- 
panies advertises, ‘‘No room for the conser- 
vative manager.” If it becomes common for 
dealers to give ‘‘commissions” to servants 
or purchasing agents, the sign might as well 
be hung out, “No one who will not bribe 
need apply.” 

Professor Ross notes the increasing defin- 
iteness with which we are discerning those 
who are resisting law and corrupting govern- 
ment. 

“In the cities the fight is chiefly with the 
vice-caterers and the public-service corpo- 
rations.- The former want a “wide open” 
town. The latter want unhampered enjoy- 
ment of their monopoly power. They are 
law-defying until they own the source of 
law and can get perpetual grants on easy 
terms, with a free hand ag to prices and 
fares and exemption of their franchise val-. 
ues from taxation. Battling along with 
these big interests are bankers fishing for: 
deposits of city funds, rookery landlords in 
terror of the health-officer, business men in- 
tent on grabbing an alley or a water-front, 
and contractors eager to ‘job’ public works.” 

*. Ok * 


In the September Atlantic Monthly,. 
Frances A. Kellor writes: “For the year 
ending June 30, 1905, 301,585 women, nearly 
one-half of the number of men, came to this. 
country. The great majority of these came 
here for work. Nineteen out of every 100. 
native American women are engaged in gain- 
ful occupations; but thirty-two out of every 
100 foreign-born women are so engaged, and! - 
the percentage is increasing. In my inves- 
tigation of several thousand unmarried im-- 
migrant women, and married immigrant 
women without children, who had arrived . 
within three years, fully ninety per cent 
were found at work or looking for work. 
Furthermore, among such nationalities as, 
the Poles, Lithuanians, Hungarians, and 
others, young women are banding together- 
and coming over in small gangs, without 
connections of any kind on this side, for the: 
purpose of working.” 

Miss Kellor goes on to say that domestic 
service is well at the head of the list of° 
casual labor industries. The employment 
agencies in the cities are.the only training- 
schools for thousands of immigrant women 
yearly. As a distributing factor the agency 
is necessary. As a training school it has. 
limitations. Household employers should re- 
member that they themselves have as yet 
provided no substitute training schools. 

“Several agencies started in the employers’ 
interest, by intelligent persons, have failed! 
because the employers have not supported’ 
them. The agent is frequently foreign-born, 
knows little or nothing of the American, 
household standards, or if so, ignores them, 
works for a fee, and his sympathies are with, 
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the immigrant. If the immigrant is too old 
for the position, the agent starts her Ameri- 
can career by teaching her to lie, a step 
made necessary, in his judgment, by the 
false standard of age instead of efficiency, 
on which the employer insists. Next she is 
told that she can get high wages for what 
she can do, and so he teaches her a few re- 
plies to questions which will make her ap- 
pear efficient. She thus starts with an er- 
roneous idea of her own worth, and when 
discharged for incompetency the agent im- 
mediately gets her another place and labels 
her ‘experienced.’ What is she to think of 
our wonderful country, where she is offered 
two dollars more a month when she has 
just been discharged as ‘incapable’? She 
must be ‘neat, clean, and industrious,’ and 
the agent tells her what this means in Amer- 
ica, and it is difficult to make her understand 
afterward that he has misrepresented. She 
asks for a ‘steady job. The agent prefers 
to place her for a month and then call for 
her for another patron, thereby making 
another fee. She does not know this is his 
object, but in a short time she likes changing 
about, and her idea of a steady place be- 
comes half a dozen in a year. These are only 
instances of the kind of training given by 
the agent, for he really continues her educa- 
tion. She visits him frequently, goes to 
him for advice or when out of work, and 
sees much of American life as he represents 
it ee 

When the household worker loses her po- 
sition, she loses her “home.” The agent and 
his boarding house friend take her in. The 
surroundings of the agency lodging houses 
and boarding houses, with the excitement 
and sociability, are such as to breed discon- 
tent with life in a private family. 

“Hyen after living with relatives in a 
tenement, the loneliness of the private fam- 
ily is appalling to her. When asking the 
question why immigrant women do _ not 
choose housework, it is well for the house- 
wife to remember that they come to America 
for a home, and that a thing which can be 
taken away from them at ‘an hour’s notice 
cannot mean that, for it is only a place, To 
be homeless in a great city on short notice 
has perils which even the ignorant peasant 
quickly realizes.” 

* * oK 

The New York Child Labor Committee 
has just issued a useful and concise summary 
of the New York Child Labor and Compul- 
sory Education Laws with amendments 
made by the last legislature. Copies of this 
summary may be secured without expense 
upon application to the secretary, room Piles 
105 Hast 22nd Street. 

In the Independent for September 12, Grace 
‘Joy White writes on The Home Treatment 
of Tuberculosis. She describes a class whose 
members met to study the disease from 
which they were suffering. The physician 
in charge was made absolute director of the 
lives of the class members, who, each one 
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in his own home, was to carry out instruc- 
tions under penalty of losing his opportun- 
ity. A visiting nurse further enforced the 
discipline. “It has been well said of this 
method of treatment that it bears the same 
relation to sanatorium treatment that a 
correspondence school does to a _ college 
course. 

“The patients were required to live out of 
doors, and for the purpose flat roofs in the 
city and back yards in the suburbs were util- 
ized. The church provided for each one a 
tent and a reclining chair and whatever else 
was necessary to comfort and cure. The 
tent covered the patient’s bed and sheltered 
him on stormy days, for there was no such 
thing in the class as a fair-weather member. 
Waking hours were still hours of rest, which 
each one was required to spend in his chair 
in a reclining position. There has never 
been any difficulty experienced in keeping 
the patients quiet, for they acquire the rest 
habit after a few weeks, and their gains en- 
courage them to persevere.” 

The class meets once a week. In the course 
of the months, with a changing membership, 
it has grown more than once to its limit of 
twenty, which is considered a_ sufficient 
working number. 

“Up to the present time all early cases 
have recovered, many of the patients having 
been able to return to work in six months. 
In a year and a half, working with small 
numbers, it has returned ten members to 
work, and in these instances there has been 
no recurrence of the disease. There have 
been but two deaths.” 

* * * 

The Provident Association of St. Louis 
has issued a directory of the charities and 
philanthropies of that city presenting a 
statement of the special work, location, offi- 
cers and necessities of St. Louis institutions. 


Notes 


Miss Mary B. Stewart, gen- 
eral secretary of the Chil- 
dren’s Playground Associa- 
tion of Baltimore, who was appointed by 
Mayor Mahool as the city’s delegate to the 
first annual convention of the Playground 
Association of America, which met in Chi- 
cago in June, made a written report to the 


Baltimore’s 
Opportunity 


mayor. She urges that playground space 
be reserved while there is yet time. She 
suggests: 


“Hirst—That a committee be appointed in 
Baltimore by the mayor similar to the one 
appointed in Newark to study the city and 
play conditions, this committee working in 
co-operation with the Park Board, the Board 
of Education, the Board of City Charities, 
the Children’s Playground Association and 
other public and social agencies in study- 
ing child population, play space and housing 
conditions; that the effects of playgrounds 
upon neighborhoods be noted and maps pre- 
pared showing congestion of city and possi- 
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bility of play space, either through sections 
not yet built upon or sections that can be de- 
molished for the purpose of forming play- 
grounds, 

“Second—A committee on propaganda, to 
arouse public interest by pictures, circulars, 
public speaking and personal interviews 
with heads of departments. 

“Third—An enabling act from the legisla- 
ture to allow the city to raise money by tax 
for playgrounds, such as was done in Chica- 
go; this tax to be devoted to buying land for 
playgrounds, not for beautiful parks; these 
grounds to be equipped as recreation centers, 
as has been done in Chicago, for the benefit 
and the education of our children.” 


The Grangeand’ The Boston Transcript has 


Village this to say regarding the 
Improvement Gtate Grange and village im- 
provement: ; 


“The State Grange of Massachusetts, a 
carefully organized body of over two hun- 
dred individual granges and about twenty- 
three thousand members, has decided to 
make village improvement a regular part of 
its work in the future. The grange thus ad- 
mits the value of improvement work, and 
gives to it a broad interpretation, including 
among the proper fields for development the 
general environment, the home, the indi- 
vidual, the farm, the neighborhood and the 
town. The desire to co-operate with all other 
forces for the improvement of civic condi- 
tions is also expressed. . The end in view, 
‘an increase in the beauty and attractive- 
ness’ of the towns of the state, is commend- 
able. By this alone may the town compete 
with the city and cease to be decadent. The 
grange has already done good work in this 
field in individual cases, and this broader 
movement promises much.” 


THE BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
offers a two years’ course in the study of nursing to 
women from 21 to 33 years of age, with High School 
education. , An allowance of $7.00.and $10.00 
per month is made for uniforms and books. 
For information address, 

Superintendent School of Nurses, 

BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL, 

Cherry Street, New York City. 


Are You a Trained Social Worker? 


If so, we will undertake to place you. 
A BEAUTIFUL CITY 


is calling for an executive agent for its Humane Society 
offering suitable remuneration. Do YOU not want this 
position with its opportunity for genuine service? Then 
register with us to-day. If not this position there will be 
another. A call may come at any moment for just the 
assistance you could render most acceptably. 

Cities, Societies, and Individuals in need of financial sec- 
retaries, or any kind of trained social worker should apply 
to us, giving particulars. Fee 50 cents, 


Write to ‘*Exchange for Social Work,’’ 
CHariTIES AND THE Commons Orricr, 616 Rookery, Chicago 


Charities and The Commons 


Employment Exchange. 


Address allcommunications to Miss Helen M. Kelsen. 
Editor Employment Exchange of CHARITIES AND THE 
COMMONS, Room 535, 156 Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose 
postage if a reply is desired. 


AW Student. who can arrange to take his lectures 
either inthe day or evening, would like position 
with philanthropic organization. Could do boys’ 

club work or investigating. (a748) 


and who can teach basketry, cord work, weaving, 


EWESS, who has had experience in club direction, 
J sewing, etc., wishes a position in a settlement. (411) 


perience in athletic work with boys’ clubs, wishes 


CO periene graduate, who has had four years of ex- 
settlement position in New York this winter.(b149) 


YOUNG woman, graduate in manual training, 
wishes opening in settlement in New York City. 
Has been a voluntéer worker in small settle- 


ment. (A780) 


MAN of wide and successful experience in boys’ 
elub work, wishes opportunities to organize new 
clubs or to build up clubs already established. 

Would consider other lines of work, where ability to 
organize is essential. (805) 


T. HOLYOKE graduate with some experience in 
editorial] work wishes to be connected with 
some philanthropic activity as assistant or sec- 

retary to the executive officer. (as00) 


RAINED investigator wishes po ition either with 
a children’s society or an organization interested 
in general social conditions. (a776) 


INDERGARTEN and primary teacher wishes 
position in an institution in Greater New York. 

Has had several years of training and successful 
experience with defective children. (A788) 


RADUATE nurse, who is familiar with the work 
G of a district nurse and a Sunday School visitor, 
wishes opening in New York, which offers an 
opportunity to do responsible work. (a775) 


AN with some medical training, and an interest 
in social work wishes a position of responsibility 


which will involve out-dvor work. (A787) 


OUNG woman who can teach sewing, drawing, 
musi¢ or primary work, wishes opportunity to 
work with children. Must have salary sufficient 

to cover expenses. * (A795) 


NON-RESIDENT position in New York is desired 
by a young college woman who has had exper- 
ience in office methods and who is interested to 

work for some philanthropic society or institution. 
(a790) 


; GRADUATE physician is interested to secure a 
position as probation officer or as superintendent 
of a reformatory for girls. (aT59) 


ANTED—Young man who is studying or prac- 
tising law to give one evening a week to social 
work among boys. Residence required. Board 

seven dollars a week. (1.779) 


ANTED—Woman resident in settlement near 
New York. Salary only sufficient to cover 
board E (1783) 


ANTED—Several trained men, preferably col- 
lege graduates, for positions as head worker, 
etc, 


ANTED—Woman resident, in Brooklyn Settle- 
ment, to give two periods per week to club 
work. Board at $6 per week, 


CHARITIES 


AND The Commons 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, EDIToR 
GRAHAM TAYLOR, ASSOCIATE 
LEE Ke FRANKEL, ASSOCIATE 


The Common Welfare 


Paragraphs in Philanthropy and Social Advance 


Habitual Crim. “ttorney General Bona- 
inals and Capital parte’s address before the 
Punishment Nati : 
ational Prison Congress 
has received rather more than its appro- 
priate share of attention in the public 
press, no doubt because the public is sup- 
posed at this moment to be interested 
in the attorney general himself on account 
of the trust prosecutions. There is a 
sound principle,however,underlying Mr. 
Bonaparte’s suggestion for dealing more 
effectively with habitual criminals. Per- 
manent segregation, or “banishment” 
would be more in harmony with the sen- 
timent of the times than the infliction of 
capital punishment; but we take it that 
the speaker was not so much intending to 
propose any particular alternative, as to 
point out the futility of the repeated 
prosecutions and imprisonments of those 
who are incorrigibly at war with society. 
He is quite within reason in saying that 
the habitual criminal is the product of 
modern civilization,—if we are to assume 
that the modern jail and prison are 
features of our present civilization. The 
experiences of the Altoona chief of police 
with the criminal mendicant as related in 
Mr. Tilllard’s interesting article in this 
number are very much in point. 


There is immediate need of 

Emergency a temporary shelter for 
Shelter friendless girls in New 
York city. For lack of it they are being 
forced back to lives of shame from which 
some have shown a wish to escape. The 
opening of the night court has emphasized 
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Need for an 


the need. In eleven nights of the 
court, beginning September 5, with 
Magistrate Joseph E. Corrigan on the 
bench, 441 women were arraigned. They 
were arrested for drunkenness, street 
squabbles, as the result of raids on dis- 
orderly houses, but mainly for soliciting 
in the streets. Of the 441, 174 were 
sent to the workhouse, 62 were 
fined, 145 discharged, 14 held for a 
higher court, for further examina- 
tion, or sent to hospitals, and 46 
were put on probation. These forty-six 
were released between 9 p. m. and 3 a. m. 
under the supervision of Maude E. Miner, 
the probation officer, who is permanently 
attached to the night court. The 
magistrate and Miss Miner decide 
which cases seem most hopeful, and 
it is these that are placed on probation. 
It thus becomes her duty at midnight, or 
at two in the morning, to find a shelter 
for the rest of the night for one or more 
girls. The court has no accommodation 
for them, unless they are confined in a 
prison cell. One of the girls was seven- 
teen years old and had been in the city 
just a week. She had been brought down 
from a Massachusetts village and sold 
by a cadet. Others had been leading a 
life of shame for a fortnight only, or a 
few weeks. With such as these, there is 
a chance for reform, if adequate accom- 
modations are immediately provided 
away from evil influences. Nine girls, 
new to the life but weary of it, have 
promised to return to their homes. To 
turn them back into the street at mid- 
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night, when they are timidly desirous of 
escaping their slavery, is plainly to ren- 
der probation work futile. 

New York city has no temporary 
shelter for such as these. There are good 
“Homes”—suclii as the Washington 
Square Home for Friendless Girls, the 
Rescue House of the Salvation Army, the 
Heartsease Home. But the good homes 


are filled and most of them have regula- - 


tions requiring a three or a six months’ 
residence. The need with these girls on 
probation is for a temporary shelter. Each 
night Miss Miner has hunted through 
the city for a place to lodge one or more. 
She has gone from the night court at 
Ninth street and Sixth avenue up to the 
Heartsease Home at 313 West Fifty- 
third street only to find it filled to its 
capacity. The cases are of all degrees 
of sadness, but each with an element of 
hope. Three of the girls were pregnant, 
but were forced to solicit because they 


had no money for food. To con- 
tinue successfully the effort to save 
these girls, funds must be provided 


for a lodging house where they can be 
kept for the first night or perhaps for 
several days. It must be close to the 
court. In the coming weeks, as the work 
increases, it will be clearly impossible to 
reach and hold the girls unless this emer- 
gency shelter is provided at once, and 
placed in charge of a woman not only 
competent but possessed of a clear and 
sympathetic understanding of the causes 
leading to the ruin of young girls and 
of the ways for securing them honest em- 
ployment and keeping them off the 


streets. 
Ghee “The settlement of Rus- 
in the sian Jews in Brownsville 
Suburbs. 


in the Borough of Brook- 
lyn presents a most curious illustra- 
tion of the Ghetto spirit,” according to 
a member of the Commission for the 
Revision of the New York Building 
Code who has been investigating all 
the outlying districts of Greater New 
York. “It is like two square miles of 
the congested East Side of Manhattan 
set down in the virgin fields,” he said. 
“The crowds, the fire escapes, the 
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bedding at the windows, and all the 
other characteristic features are faith- 
fully reproduced, notwithstanding the 
close proximity of waste fields and un- 
cut timber. Unlike other suburban sec- 
tions, its limits are sharply defined. 
There are few if any scattered houses 
on the outskirts, and the crowded sec- 
tion pushes itself out bodily in solidly 
built rows into the open fields. As 
one looks at the settlement for a short 
distance in the open country it pre- 
sents all the characteristics of a walled 
town.” These conditions have neces- 
sarily opened new fields for Jewish 
social effort, and the Hebrew Educa- 
tional Society maintains a large build- 
ing at the corner of Pitkin and Wat- 
kins avenues in which it attempts to 
cope with the problem. The society’s 
work has been particularly active dur- 
ing this summer in providing occupa- 
tion and recreation for the children 
who are taught in the Manual Train- 
ing School during the morning hours, 
and for whom recreation centers are 
provided on the main floor during the 
afternoons. The society’s farm garden 
has also been an important feature of 
the summer work, the experiment be- 
ing conducted on a large plot of fenced 
ground at Blake and Thatford avenues 
which has been loaned for the purpose. 
The plot having formerly been in use 
as a stone yard, the children were at 
first employed in clearing the soil; af- 
ter which the ground was cut up into 
numerous small portions. One hun- 
dred and eight of the plots were turned 
over to individual children, while all 
assisted in the cultivation of a large 
central flower bed. Each child was 
required to keep an accurate diary of 
his work and short essays were writ- 
ten on agricultural subjects, the best of 
which were read in class for the en- 
couragement of the other pupils. The 
attendance in the manual training 
classes during July was something over 
2,500. 2,975 boys were in attendance 
at the play center during the same 
month, and over 3,000 little girls used 
the girls’ recreation center. 
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_ Dr. Peter M. Wise, who 
Death of Dr. died September 22d at the 
age of 64 years, was for 
thirty continuous years in the New 
York State Hospital service. He was a 
graduate of the Buffalo Medical College, 
and became a physician at the Willard 
State Hospital in 1870. For nineteen 
years he served first as assistant physi- 
cian and later as superintendent of this 
hospital. In 1889 he was appointed su- 
perintendent of the St. Lawrence State 
Hospital at Ogdensburg, which was es- 
tablished by the Legislature in 1887 and 
opened for patients in 1890. Dr. Wise 
took an active part in the planning and 
organization of this hospital, which was 
considered one of the most up to date in 
construction and equipment, and while 
superintendent he accomplished some 
notable results in the curative treatment 
of the insane. From this hospital he was 
called in 1896 to the presidency of the 
State Commission in Lunacy to succeed 
Dr. Carlos F. MacDonald, who in that 
year resigned to resume private practice. 
Dr. Wise served as a state commissioner 
in lunacy until December, 1900, when he 
returned to private practice, his place be- 
ing filled later by the appointment of 
Dr. Frederick Peterson. Dr. Wise was a 
very efficient executive both as a State 
Hospital superintendent and as president 
_of the State Commission in Lunacy. 


In its issue of September 
8 the Philadelphia Press 
pays a deserved compliment 
to Chicago and the South Park Board 
and incidentally makes a wise suggestion 
for the Philadelphia “city fathers.” Other 
cities and towns may read and learn: 


CHARITIES AND THE Commons contains in 
its current number an illustrated description 
of the convention in Chicago of The Play- 
ground Association of America. It shows 
the great advance the public playground idea 
has made. Philadelphia is backward in this 
particular development—has hardly made a 
beginning, in fact—but Chicago has gone 
ahead with characteristic energy and thor- 
 oughness, and delegations from many cities 
attended the convention to see what Chicago 
had accomplished in the matter of public 
_ playgrounds, and carry back the lesson to 
their own cities. 

’ Our city fathers take trips sometimes. It 
would be profitable if through a proper com- 
mittee these Chicago recreation centers were 
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visited and their character and value re- 
ported to Councils, which now seem to look 
on a playground as the fad of the few. The 
most energetic and progressive city in the 
Union has an entirely different conception. 
In its judgment, a playground is a place 
which makes for the pleasure, health and en- 
joyment of the many, a place which pro- 
motes the happiness of children, the content- 
noe of parents and the general welfare of 
all, 


Juvenile Offenders in 


Massachusetts 


Warren F. Spalding 
Secretary Massachusetts Prison Association 


The new Massachusetts laws in rela- 
tion to the treatment of juvenile offend- 
ers have now been in operation a year. 
It is said by some newspapers that there 
has been an increase in juvenile criminal- 
ity, and that it is due to the changes 
made by the new laws; that it is under- 
stood by vicious boys that the power to 
arrest and punish has been so reduced 
that they need not fear the consequences 
of wrong-doing, and that they therefore 
become lawless. There are no facts from 
which comparisons can be made of law- 
lessness under the old system and under 
the new. It has been increasing for 
years under the old laws, and the in- 
crease may have continued, without re- 
gard to the change in the methods of. 
dealing with them. 

It is probable that an impression pre- 
vails, in some places, that under the new 
laws a vicious child is in less danger of 
punishment, but it has no foundation in 
the statute. The power of arrest when a 
child is caught in a criminal act, and 
the power of the court to issue a warrant 
for an arrest, and to sentence to the re- 
formatory schools, and to the state re- 
formatory, have not been impaired. 

It is true that in some places the new 
law has been misunderstood, even by the 
police and by the judges, and there has 
been greater leniency than formerly. 
Perhaps this is due to a knowledge that 
the spirit of the new law required the 
more general use of probation and super- 
vision, in place of punishment, and in the 
transition from one method to the other, 
there has seemed to be a loss of authority, 
or an abandonment of the punitive func- 
tions, in some places. 
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The process of adjustment is neces- 
sarily a slow one. There are many who 
believe that the only way in which crime 
can be reduced is by the punishment of 
those who commit it. They oppose all 
the newer methods. When the law 
authorizing the release without arraign- 
ment of persons arrested for drunken- 
ness went into effect, there were many 
policemen who refused to arrest. 
had the same feeling about probation for 
adults. They wanted sentences imposed 
upon all whom they arrested. If a man 
was released they considered it a reflec- 
tion upon their judgment in arresting 
him. This has been outgrown. The 
policeman finds that his duty is done 
when he makes an arrest; the disposition 
of the case is a matter for the court. 
Some officers have taken the same atti- 
tude about juvenile offenders. If a boy 
was put on probation, they have said, 
“What’s the use in arresting a boy; the 
court will let him go,” not realizing the 
difference between dropping a case and 
putting a boy on probation. Some news- 
papers have promoted the feeling that the 
new laws have no “teeth,” by their com- 
ments upon cases in which the courts 
have used probation. The community 
does not yet fully appreciate the value of 
probation as a substitute for imprison- 
ment. 

Another obstacle to the full success of 
the new system is found in the probation 
service itself. The probation officers 
were not appointed because of any special 
fitness for dealing with juvenile offenders. 
Most of their work is with adults. Of 
the 10,120 persons placed on probation 
in Massachusetts last year, I2I were un- 
der ten; 568 between ten and twelve; 
232 were thirteen; 211 were fourteen 
and 260 were fifteen—a total of 1392 
under sixteen. The remaining 8728 were 
sixteen or above. Some of these officers 
are overloaded with work for adults; 
they have no time for the special work 
required for children. Some do not see 
the difference between work for adults 
and work for children; some have no 
special qualifications for dealing with 
boys and girls. They do not get into 
close personal relations with them, and 
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with their fathers and mothers; they 
exercise authority, but do not reach the 
point of personal influence. 

Comparatively little effort has been 
made to secure the assistance of friendly 
visitors for work among probation chil- 
dren. Naturally the eighty-six per cent 
of probationers sixteen years and above 
have received far more attention than 
the thirteen per cent of children under 
sixteen, though in many cases one child 
requires more care than a dozen adults. 
In some cases the treatment of both 
classes has been substantially the same 
—the exercise of a restraint which shall 
prevent a second offence, rather than con- 
structive work to change the character 
of the children, or friendly effort among 
parents, who usually need help in the 
proper care of their children. 

It must be remembered that the laws 
of 1906 did not create new courts. Ex- 
cepting in the central district of Boston, 
children are tried by the judges who try 
adults, and all the court machinery is 
that of the ordinary criminal court, 
though children and adults are tried in 
separate sessions. The important differ- 
ence between the treatment of children 
and adults is that the proceedings are not 
criminal; the complaint is for “being a 
delinquent child,” and not for committing 
a crime; there is no plea, of course; no 
“conviction” and no “sentence.” The 
child is “adjudged to be”. a delinquent 
child, and upon that judgment probation 
or commitment to an institution for re- 
formation may follow. 

As much progress has been made as 
could reasonably be expected in the first 
year. The main improvement must be 
along the line of securing the co-opera- 
tion of friendly visitors, and a more com- 
plete differentiation of adult and juvenile 
crime in the public mind, and in the minds 
of the police and of some court officials. 
The ordinary criminal court can do its 
work for adults without outside co-opera- 
tion, but for successful work with chil- 
dren such co-operation is essential. It 
is difficult to get the public to assume its 
share of the new responsibilities, but a‘ 
beginning has been made, and there will 
be more progress as time passes. 
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Second International Milk 


Congress 


George W. Goler, M.D. 
Health Officer, City of Rochester 

The second annual milk congress was 
originally formed for the purpose of 
bringing into closer connection the vari- 
ous institutions in different countries 
whose aims have been to improve the 
milk supply, give advice to mothers, en- 
courage breast feeding and distribute 
milk to those infants for whom breast 
feeding is impossible or insufficient. The 
recent congress held in Brussels aside 
from considering these questions, pro- 
posed to widen the scope of the subse- 
quent congresses by including in their 
program all questions relating to the wel- 
fare of infants. 

At this congress there were two sec- 
tions,—the first concerned with social and 
philanthropic questions, and the second 
with the problems of infant hygiene. Out 
of the discussion at the first congress 
there grew a plan originally put forward 
by Dr. Eugene Lust of Paris, secretary 
of the first congress. It proposed that 
the patrons and the honorary and active 
officials should form the nucleus of an 
international union of institutions for the 
protection of child life whose object 
would be to make a constant connecting 
link between the different congresses, 
which are only periodical meetings at long 
intervals, each held in a different country. 
The international union is to be repre- 
sented by a permanent committee com- 
posed of the patrons and officials of the 
congress, the seat of which is to be at 
Brussels. Thus will be formed a perma- 
nent organization bridging over the lapse 
of time of congresses, and bringing the 
members who represent various institu- 
tions having membership therein into reg- 
ular communication to the profit of the 
social cause of child hygiene which they 
support. 

It is proposed that the number of mem- 

bers of the international union be unlim- 
ited and controlled by the permanent com- 
mittee at Brussels. The international 
union is to have the usual executive off- 
cers and thirty-five correspondents, one 
in each of the countries with which the 
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movement for the protection of child life 
is most active. 

Thus from the International Congress 
of Gouttes de Lait originally formed to 
discuss the food of the child, comes in 
the short space of two years an institu- 
tion with a plan for the broader study 
of child culture. While the problem of 
the nursling and the artificially fed child 
will be discussed and met in subsequent, 
as well as in previous congresses, as well 
as the questions of raw, home, pasteur- 
ized and commercially pasteurized milk, 
it is assumed and it is to be hoped that 
now with the formation of such an inter- 
national union the future congresses will 
take up the questions of child culture 
based upon the work of such men as. 
Galton, Binet, Bowditch and others, and 
thus not only aid in preserving the 
nursling, but so help popularize the 
knowledge of all the care and training 
necessary to infancy and adolescence as 
to teach the whole people that it is nec- 
essary to do for the human baby what 
has been done in the animal and vege- 
table worlds for the protection and up- 
growth of the baby grains, grasses, trees, 
flowers and baby animals. 


Rehabilitating the Criminal 


Edward T. Devine 


Roland B. Molineux, in the article 
which we publish this week, makes a con- 
tribution to the constructive literature of 
penology. His own determined fight, af- 
ter his acquittal, for the removal of his 
photograph from the collection at police 
headquarters was, in a different sense 
from that which he has in mind, a vol- 
untary trial before a court of rehabilita- 
tion. Although, as it afterwards appear- 
ed, wrongfully convicted, there was a 
period of four years in which he 
saw prison life as not even the most con- 
scientious and sympathetic outsider finds 
possible. If his language in denunciation 
of the present penal system seem to some 
extravagant, it may profitably be com- 
pared with that of official reports, and 
such formal papers as were read, for ex- 
ample, at the Chicago meeting of the Na- 
tional Prison Congress last week. Pro- 
fessor Henderson, as chairman on an in- 
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vestigating committee which has been at 
work for six months, reports concerning 
the local prisons in nearly forty states and 
territories that their defects are deep 
seated and that the reforms needed must 
aim not so much at disinfectants and 
whitewash as at correcting the entire sys- 
tem from the foundation. Of the con- 
struction of the typical jail the committee 


says that “no man builds a pig-pen or a’ 


hen-coop on such a monstrous plan, much 
less a residence.” After presenting nu- 
merous specifications, the committee 
tersely condemns the county system of 
prisons, judged by over a century of ex- 
periment, as bankrupt. 

The New York State Commission of 
Prisons, in its report for 1906, although 
admitting that for lack of funds it has 
not performed its constitutional duty in 
respect to the minor prisons, nevertheless 
declares that it is well known that the 
conditions in many of the five hundred 
station houses and village and town lock- 
ups need improvement; and that in some 
of them they are so very bad that they 
should not be tolerated. The commission 
quotes from a local newspaper a descrip- 
tion of a village lock-up which, as the 
report says, gives some idea of the urgent 
need of improvement in this class of 
prisons : 

No fire is allowed in the building, as no 
officer is left on duty, and in case of fire the 
prisoner would be burned like a rat in a 
trap. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that prisoners have been locked up for a 
whele day without attention . . . Sour 
bed-clothing and reeking, filthy floors ought 


to be ground for an action against the town 
for any one suffering imprisonment there. 


Reformatories would make a better 
showing, and state prisons and peniten- 
tiaries have often a more appropriate 
structure as well as a high standard of 
cleanliness, sanitation and administration. 
The general attitude of society is, how- 
ever, reflected all too accurately in the 
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speech of a warden to his subordinate: 
“These men were sent here to pe pun- 
ished, and it is our business to see that 
they are punished as much as possible.” 

We do not say that this is the general 
attitude of wardens themselves. Profes- 
sor Henderson’s investigation shows that 
even the authorities of the local prisons 
show a great deal of consideration and 
kind intention. It is the attitude of so- 
ciety itself, of the ordinary citizen, that 
is so uninformed, so thoughtless, so ac- 
quiescent in essential inhumanity and fu- 
tile clinging to discredited systems as to 
deserve the rebukes which are now found 
frequently alike in sensational novels and 
articles and in official reports. 

It may be necessary to discount Mr. 
Molineux’s optimism as to the sweeping 
consequences which would result merely 
from the adoption of the institution which 
he so enthusiastically and persuasively 
describes. It is evident that, even in the 
author’s view, the court of rehabilitation 
would be but a part of a general change 
of the attitude of society towards the 
prisoner. That change is in fact already — 
taking place in ways which Mr. Molin- 
eux appears not fully to appreciate. The 
indeterminate sentence in some states 
even now means something. Suspended 
sentence, probation—genuine probation— 
and other features of a new penal sys- 
tem are here and there gaining recogni- 
tion. Great good may conceivably come 
from a thorough discussion of this plan 
for a court of rehabilitation which is in 
harmony with these changes,and with the 
modern spirit. In this connection we in- 
vite attention to the papers presented at 
the Prison Congress and it may also be 
appropriate to recall the editorial discus- 
sion of The New View of Crime in our 


magazine number of the first week in 
June. 


The Cie of Rehabilitation 


Roland B. Molineux 
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No human being, whatsoever his crime, 
should be sentenced to a definite term 
in prison. For this, there are a thousand 
reasons. For the moment let one suf- 
fice—the financial. The United States 
spends one billion dollars a year to 
achieve a failure. Annually it spends five 
hundred millions more on a fruitless and 
farcical contest with crime than it does 
on all its works of charity, religion and 
education. And these conditions, this ap- 
palling cost, are, strange as it may seem, 
due solely to the sentencing of criminals 
to a definite punishment. 

Again, and a better reason: Imprison- 
ment, as inflicted to-day, is worse than 
useless. It is in itself a crime. In almost 
every case, it releases the criminal a 
more dangerous menace than before his 


incarceration. Our criminal law aims to 
benefit society. In this it fails. It should 
aim to benefit the criminal. In this it 


could succeed. We endeavor to cure 
crime by a system childishly futile. As 
well might we sentence the lunatic to 
three months in an asylum, or the victim 
of smallpox to thirty days in the hospital, 
at the end of these periods to turn them 
loose, whether mad or sane, cured or still 
diseased. 

The criminal court should determine 
but one thing—the guilt or innocence of 
the defendant. Has he, or has he not 
committed the crime of which he is ac- 
cused? If guilty, whether of murder or 
of disorderly conduct, the one and un-> 
varying sentence should be banishment. 
The criminal code should be stripped to 
a bare list of the acts constituting crimes 
and misdemeanors, and provision made 
for a uniform treatment of all those con- 
victed. Banishment, which should be 
spent in prison, should be absolutely in- 
determinate. By his own deed a man 
has proven himself unworthy to dwell 
among his fellow men. He must remain 
apart from them forever, or until re- 
stored by citizenship by a “court of re- 
habilitation.” Is not this equitable? It 
has required a judge and jury to deprive 
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him of liberty, only by a judge and jury 
should be restored. The second judge 
and jury should form the court of re- 
habilitation. It must be free from senti- 
ment, have nothing to do with pardon, 
remain uninfluenced by political power 
or the prisoner’s friends, be actuated only 
by absolute justice. 

Do this, bring the question down to 
the simple one of guilt or innocence, let 
the sole permissible sentence for any 
crime be banishment with the only means 
of gaining freedom through a court of 
rehabilitation, and every evil of the crim- 
inal law will disappear. 

I grant that prevention is better than 
a cure. The ideal method would be to 
prevent crime and make the criminal im- 
possible by doing away with poverty, 
drunkenness, and the thousand and one 
causes of crime. But when you have ac- 
complished this, you will have created an 
earthly paradise. Perhaps such a day 
will come. But in the meantime, some- 
thing practical should be attempted. 

At present, the state punishes its crim- 
inals by death, fine, or imprisonment. But 
does death restore the dead? Is the fine 
given to the one injured? Does impris- 
onment of the criminal compensate his 
victim? Have these, or any punishment, 
protected society either by reforming the 
criminal or by deterring others from 
crime? In other words, has not the state, 
so clear in defining the duties of the in- 
dividual to itself, failed in its duties to 
the individual? 

In all ages, punishment by the state 
has had but three motives—vengeance, 
example and protection. But for the 
state to wreck vengeance is both absurd 
and unjust; we abandoned that system 
long ago. 

Is punishment, then, preventive of in- 
creased crime in that the death or im- 
prisonment of the criminal, acts as a de- 
terrent to others? To stimulate ambi- 
tion or inculcate fear, effective example 
demands publicity. Rewards for bravery, 
the crowning of scholarship, the attain- 
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ment of knighthood, these are matters of 
public ceremony. Not in secluded spots 
were martyrs burned and crucified. In 
public once the criminal was executed 
and his drawn and quartered body sus- 
pendedbychains upon the gibbet. Stocks 
and whipping posts, the lashing of here- 
tics through the streets, all these were 
public shows. 

To-day we cannot claim example as 
our purpose when the life of the mur- 
derer is taken in the pale light of dawn, 
in a little room, and in the presence only 
of a few scientists. Surely, it is not these 
that need the warning! If punishment 
is intended as an example, let us be con- 
sistent; let the executions take place in 
the public parks and let the state declare 
the occasions holidays for the school 
children. 

Even ignoring the likelihood that the 
command, “Thou shalt not kill,’ applies 
equally to the state and to the individual, 
is the killing by the state an example 
fitted to deter the individual from a 
similar act? Is it, in fact, much less ab- 
surd than if the state were to commit 
theft in order to prove that it is wrong to 
steal? Moreover, punishment as exam- 
ple fails because every criminal, regard- 
less of the fate of others, either hopes 
to escape detection, or as in certain cases, 
he commits the crime in the heat of pas- 
sion, when there is no thought or care of 
the consequence. 

The protection of society by means of a 
definite term of imprisonment inflicted 
upon the criminal is but temporary. The 
theory must be, then, that imprisonment 
will cure by frightening the criminal into 
permanent good behavior. Were this 
theory correct, there would be no second 
offences, just as there would be no more 
first offenders if punishment were effec- 
tive as an example. The truth is, that 
first offenses are increasing and that even 
the reformatories do not prevent a sec- 
ond. More than forty per cent of the 
inmates of reformatories have served 
time in other institutions; twenty per 
cent conduct themselves unsatisfactorily 
when released on parole, and nearly ten 
per cent return to crime within a year 
after regaining freedom. 
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These conditions result from a defin- 
ite, a pseudo-mathematical infliction of 
punishment, in which every crime 1s 
labeled and a price put upon it previous 
to its commission. We punish in sup- 
posed accordance with the gravity of the 
crime actually committed. The less the 
amount stolen, the fewer the years of 
‘commitment. The fact that the thief took 
all that he could find or all that he could 
carry; that petty larceny is not grand 
larceny merely because the opportunity 
did not present itself, or because the op- 
portunity was not what had been ex- 
pected; that every housebreaker is a po- 
tential assassin who has not killed be- 
cause the necessity did not arise—these 
are not permitted to enter into the ques- 
tion of punishment. The willingness or 
an unsuccessful attempt are lightly dealt 
with. Yet, can we differentiate? Is not 
the mental condition of all these criminals 
the same? If one may be returned to 
society with safety to the lives and prop- 
erty of his fellows, may not all? 

In truth it is as impossible to punish 
“crime” as to reward harmony. “Crime” 
is intangible, as is sunlight or fragrance. 
We attempt to punish an abstract qual- 
ity, whereas only the individuality of the 
criminal should be considered. Admit- 
ting that we should punish him, to what 
extent should we do so? Absolute jus- 
tice would reply: “To the extent of his 
responsibility for his act.” The insane 
murderer is not executed, nor is the 
child imprisoned for arson. Self-de- 
fence annihilates guilt, as almost always 
does unbearable provocation. Here, ir- 
responsibility tempers justice. This 
should be true of all punishment, yet the 
criminal law makes no provision for the 
study of the accused or convicted man’s 
heredity, environment, susceptibility —a 
man often of such birth and training that 
he does not realize one whit more than 
the child or lunatic that he has done 
wrong. 

_ Bad example, excitement, fear, ego- 
tism, opportunity, wealth and indolence, 
the special character and particular pas- 
sions of individual races; imagination, 
arousing a mistaken but sincere effort to 
right some social or political wrong; the 
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influence of depraved literature and sen- 
sational journalism, upon already 
distorted minds—these do not ex- 
cuseé> a crime, but in any rational 
system they must be considered 


in the infliction of punishment. With 
hundreds of others, they are causes for 
which the condemned was not responsi- 
ble, but for the effects of which he must 
suffer under the present system of law 
which assumes that the criminal pos- 
sesses absolute free will to choose be- 
tween good and evil. In this assumption 
it sets at naught the law of cause and ef- 
fect, acknowledged in every department 
of science. If it be said, “Punish to the 
extent of responsibility,” how determine 
the responsibility? Offenders must be 
dealt with as individuals, not as a class 
or even in classes. Omnipotent knowl- 
edge only could decide the exact punish- 
ment justly to be given. 

Here, then, is the situation. Ven- 
geance, entirely, and example, largely, 
have been abandoned as motives for im- 
prisonment; the more modern attempt to 
make it protective of society is a failure. 
The present indeterminate sentence is 
farcical because it is indeterminate in 
name only; and, even aside from the 
failure of all punishment, as such, it is 
wrong because it is humanly impossible 
to determine what is just punishment. 

Imprisonment now means practically 
for a fixed period. Beyond the slight re- 
duction for good behavior, nothing the 
prisoner can do will hasten its termina- 
tion. Good behavior becomes, therefore, 
mere inertia. Is there in such an exist- 
ence, any effort, either by himself or by 
the state at a cure, reformation, rehabili- 
tation—call it what you will? To make 
the convict walk in a degrading manner, 
to garb him in humiliating fashion, to as- 
sign him a number in which all individ- 
uality vanishes, to force him to the per- 
formance of certain tasks at the mechan- 
ical command of a bell or whistle, or 
worse, to submit him to the horrors of 
enforced solitude and idleness of mind or 
body, or both—is there in such a system 
anything influencing him for good, send- 
ing him out a useful, an honest and an 
ambitious member of society ? 


The Court of Rehabilitation 


-to which, usually, he 
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If he has been convicted of a crime of 
some originality or daring, or peculiar 
atrocity, or of one having a tinge of the 
romantic, the mysterious or the pictur- 
esque, keepers and prisoners alike make 
of him a sort of hero. Visitors eagerly 
ask about him; jailers exhibit him with 
the pride of connoisseurs. The ego in- 
separable from criminality is flattered, 
developed, further distorted. 

In serious truth, conventional prisons 
are universities wherein are given post- 
gradute courses in crime. Because he 
knows something of evil we send a man 
where he will learn all of evil. “Once a 
crook always a crook,” is the universally 
cynical, perfectly natural and not alto- 
gether incorrect verdict of police and 
prison officials. The public shares the 
belief. The ex-convict is distrusted. 
Employment is refused him. The first 
offender soon becomes the habitual crim- 
inal, for poverty forces him back to 
crime. 

At the best, then, we have imprisoned 
Lucifer and liberated Beelzebub. The 
state spends millions upon capture, noth- 
ing upon rehabilitation. Prison experi- 
ence is conducive to improved physical 
health. The mental change is for the 
worse. Physical strength with a prison 
record adds nothing to a man’s honest 
earning capacity; it may add greatly to 
his successful pursuit of crime. The 
state, indeed, seems desirous that the 
man shall not reform. Having done 
nothing for him during his imprison- 
ment, at its close it gives him ten dollars 
and transportation to the place in which 
he was convicted—the one spot on earth 
should not go. 
There reside the criminal influences or- 
iginally sending him to prison; there is 
his record best known, and because of 
this, there the probability of securing 
honest employment is least. 

It is within reason to insist that the 
state, which has ruled that the individual 
is responsible for his act, has itself certain 
responsibilities to the individual even 
after conviction. But at this point, the 
state at present assumes its whole duty 
completed and by both state and society 
the prisoner is at once abandoned. Such 
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is not the fate of asylum or hospital in- 


mates. Their individual needs receive 
attention. This the state admits it owes 
them. 


Doubly does this duty to the individual 
devolve upon the state in its relation to 
the criminal. The prisoner’s mental, 
moral and physical condition must be 
diagnosed and readjusted. Prison life 
must be one, not of suffering, but of, 
preparation—preparation for liberty. In- 
dependence, courage, right thinking, 
mental discipline—these are the qual- 
ities he will need if he is not again to fall. 
The criminal law should be for his bene- 
fit—for the benefit of the one bad citizen 
in one hundred; only secondarily should 
it be for that of the ninety and nine good 
citizens. In short, criminal law should 
not be for the protection of society, but 
devote itself to the reformation of the 
criminal. The commission of crime is 
the sign that a man needs reformation ; 
it is the red flag which tells the state to 
sequester and educate him. 

The mental attitude of the prisoner is 
the key to the whole problem of crime 
and imprisonment. How frequently 
comes to the lips the expression: “I 
never even thought of such a thing!” 
simple and unnecessary indication of the 
inception of action. Clarify the thoughts 
of a criminal and he ceases to be a crim- 
inal. Imprisonment will always be use- 
less unless it makes a man desire to re- 
form and gives him the means to do so. 
This is the duty of the state; this is the 
right of “the man inside.” 

More frequently than the reformers, 
prisoners of the intelligent class realize 
this fundamental truth. An unknown 
convict, writing in The Star of Hope 
journal of those imprisoned at Sing Sing, 
recently said: 

The average man in prison is not so rad- 
ically wicked as he is abominably weak. 
The only salvation for such a man then, is 
to strengthen him, and to educate him to an 
understanding that life is unmercifully real. 
He must be braced up, invigorated, with 
strength of character, and as soon as this 
great task is accomplished, under ordinary 


circumstances, he is a fit man to be given 
one more chance. 


In short, his will must be developed. 
Religious teaching and mission work in 
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prison will not accomplish this; almost 
invariably they result in purely selfish 
pretensions at reformation. The errors 
of philanthropists who theorize in libra- 
ries, and all prison workers, rests upon 
the fact that they have little or no concep- 
tion of the criminal’s mental condition. 
No prison reformer, however great his 
experience, however often he may have 


talked with individual criminals, has 
overheard confidential conversations 
among prisoners themselves. Always he » 


is an outsider; always he is regarded as 
a possible aid to a pardon, a means to 
liberty ; almost always his confidence is 
flagrantly abused. For these reasons, 
while all that has been written as to the 
defects of our present system is correct, 
no one has ventured beyond an enumera- 
tion of the difficulties and failures, and, 
although prison commissioners are en- 
trusted with the devising of methods 
that shall bring better results, no cure 
for crime, no means of reformation of 
the criminal has been evolved. Yet, 
with a sentence of “banishment,” and a 
“court of rehabilitation,’ the genuine 
reformation of criminals would be cer- 
tain. 

Prison is “‘the world of one idea,” the 
community in which all thought centers 
upon regained liberty—the one longing 
uniting all prisoners, those of every de- 
gree of criminality, of every country, of 
the remote past and of the years to come. 
To-day, liberty comes by mere waiting, 
whereas it should depend upon the pris- 
oner alone. His banishment should end, 
only when he has proven his reforma- 
tion. 

At the trial which deprived him of his 
liberty, the reasonable doubt was in the 
defendant’s favor; the burden of proof 
was upon the state. At the second trial 
in the court of rehabilitation, this is re- 
versed; the burden of proof being upon 
the man. Hypocritical religious protes- 
tations will not avail, nor promises of 
future good behavior. He must give 
proof of reform accomplished. In the 
criminal court he is every moment on 
the defensive. He tells nothing, admits 
nothing, gives no clue to his past. In 
the court of rehabilitation this condition 
also is reversed. Perjury may save a 
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man from prison, only the truth can get 
him out. In the first trial it may have 
been impossible to verify or disprove his 
claims. In the second, his prison conduct 
is a matter of record, and his only hope 
rests in telling the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, as to birth, 
parentage, and training; his social, busi- 
ness and criminal career. A lie—which 
disproves reform—means a continuation 
of banishment, and he knows it. There 
is another reason why he will tell the 
truth; every statement he makes can be 
verified. 

In other words, the court of rehabili- 
tation is in a position to estimate, to a 
certain extent, the man’s personal re- 
sponsibility—an estimate utterly impos- 
sible to the criminal court. It would 
consider not only the crime and its de- 
gree, and the advantages he violated 
when he fell, or the advantages of which 
he had been deprived from birth, but 
also, and above all what he had accom- 
plished during his banishment towards 
his own reformation. To what extent 
was he responsible for the past? How 
well is he equipped for the future? 

But beyond the point noted, what evi- 
dence of reformation can he offer ? Full 
and free confession is a good start, yet 
he might make it with a shameless hy- 
pocrisy if he felt that it alone would 
bring liberty. Could he show that he had 
made restitution to the full extent of his 
ability, it would mean much, but even in 
the slightest this is rarely possible. A 
man’s life, a woman’s honor, embezzle- 
ments lost at the gaming table,—what- 
ever his desire, how are these to be re- 
stored? No, the proof must be less 
tangible, but very real. 

Let us take the familiar type of the 
young “tough,” the “corner loafer,” of 
evil parentage and training, uneducated, 
without a trade, knowing of religion 
only as a woman’s luxury or a fad of the 
rich, with a thousand and one circum- 
stances he did not create and cannot 
control, and of which you and I know 
nothing, hurling him into a criminal life. 
He commits a robbery, is arrested, tried 
and convicted. He attributes his im- 
prisonment to his poverty and is at war 
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with the world, cursing the rich who are 
no ‘better but are not “caught,” or if 
caught — escape. To him “justice” 
means only “bad luck.” Under the pres- 
ent system, he sulkily waits as do all 
those about him, for the expiration of a 
fixed period; for the convict soon be- 
comes a philosopher, making the best of 
imprisonment, doing as little work as 
possible, and dividing leisure time be- 
tween sleep and projects for better and 
more secure criminal work in the fu- 
ture. But under the ideal system, he 
would understand that in self-improve- 
ment rested his only hope of freedom. 

Let us watch the workings of that 
ideal. The moment the door closes upon 
him, you have a man who longs with all 
his soul for liberty. Make him under- 
stand that liberty can never come except 
through himself and note the mental dif- 
ference. No longer are thoughts and 
conversations the mere retrospects of 
cleverness and mistakes in crime, or the 
planning of revenge upon society when 
liberated. Instinctively he dwells upon 
present accomplishments that alone can 
win him freedom. He finds offered him 
an education, most certain preventives 
and cures of crime, and nowhere better 
than in prison can the mind be trained. 
He finds that prison mission work has 
become practical, insisting less upon the 
singing of hymns and_ encouraging 
more the will to work and to learn; not 
constantly telling the prisoner what a 
miserable sinner he is, but aiding him to 
become the useful citizen that he ought 
to be. There are lectures and classes to 
attend, and work to do by which money 
is earned and saved. He is given op- 
portunity to demonstrate his sincerity 
by industry, by ambition, by kind acts, 
by solicitude for his fellow prisoners 
and for those outside whom he has 
caused to sorrow. Officials, teachers, 
the overseers in the workshops, all are 
his friends, not mere jailers. And in 
time, upon their advice, he moves his 
case for.trial in the court of rehabilita- 
tion. 

Civilization will have advanced a step 
when for the first time a prisoner ap- 
pears in that court. The burden of 
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proof being upon him, he makes the 
opening address. A little haltingly, 
perhaps, it is at first, yet, it shows the 
intelligence these years have developed. 
He tells the story of his life previous to 
imprisonment, it can be verified, and 
then shows by witnesses all he has since 
accomplished. The warden testifies to 
his perfect discipline; a teacher to his 


having learned correctly to speak, read , 


and write the English language; pos- 
sibly, he has even mastered a foreign 
tongue; also he is now expert in keep- 
ing books, or he has worked in the 
various shops of the prison, and in- 
structors pronounce him a skilled me- 
chanic. Also it is shown that deposited 
in the prison treasury are his savings, 
the state having paid him for his labor. 
Friends, relatives, or those that have 
become interested 
imprisonment, prove that work has 
been provided for him in some place 
distant from his former temptations 
and associations. 

Here we have a man re-born, and 
should the verdict be “rehabilitation,” 
he is not, as once, told to go and sin no 
more, after the state has rendered it 
impossible for him to do anything else 
but sin. 

Now, if you restore him to citizen- 
ship, he will almost certainly prove 
worthy of it, because it has come to 
him, not by sullen inertia, and the 
mere passing of time, but because he 
has won by the sweat of his brow, the 
toil of his brain, and the intensity of his 
purpose. And whereas once he was cer- 
tain to go out unreformed, worse than 
when he entered, to bring into the world 
children that would follow in his foot- 
steps, cursed with the inherited criminal 
taint, now the chances are that the fam- 
ily he will rear will be useful, law abid- 
ing citizens. 

Of those who are old and ignorant 
when banished, not so much may be ex- 
pected; yet, they can learn to be clean, to 
read and write; they can master a simple 
but useful trade, and there are humble 
ways of doing good. Such a man could 
become expert at brick laying, or learn 
to bake bread and do it well, and there 
is always work in the prison hospitals. 
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In any event, when he steps from prison, 
there should be no question as to his 
ability to earn an honest living, and 
moreover, a place should be provided for 
him previous to his release. 

The problem becomes more involved 
when the one banished is a man of 
wealth, education and standing. Not 
that the treatment of, let us say, the de- 
faulting bank official, must differ from 
that of any other prisoner. It must not 
be. For the rich man to work out his 
own salvation, to prove his actual refor- 
mation—is a task little easier than for 
him to enter the kingdom of heaven. 

Under present conditions, he enjoys all 
the comforts and privileges his money 
can obtain, waits as patiently as possible 
for the expiration of his sentence, and 
then goes out to enjoy, not infrequently, 
the product of his theft, safely hidden be- 
fore his arrest. Under the proposed 
system, if he acted on that philosophy, 
he would never go out. The first thing 
such a man would have to prove to the 
court of rehabilitation would be that, as 
fully as remained in his power, he had 
made restitution. Restitution in itself 
would not, of course, prove reformation. 
But suppose that he can prove by the 
prison officials that he has asked permis- 
sion to have as a cell companion, not, as 
always he does at present, a man of his 
own social class, but one of the lowest and 
most unenlightened; that this cell mate 
he has taught cleanliness and decency, 
and to read and write; and has shared 
with him the luxuries he has been al- 
lowed; that he has become a teacher, us- 
ing his educational advantages to instruct 
others in the prison schools; that ever he 
has helped and encouraged, and _ for 
weary years, by act and example has been 
an influence for good. Would not the 
officials be justified in recommending him 
for freedom to the court of rehabilita- 
tion? Has not the mental betterment, in 
its way, been as great in this once mor- 
ally weak man of the world as that in the 
young tough? And, after all, what was 
the use of stealing a million if he had to 
give it back again? 

With the hardened and habitual crim- 
inal the case is almost invariably hope- 
less, but therein rests one of the strong- 
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est arguments in favor of the court of 
rehabilitation. He is incorrigible, the 
criminal instinct is inborn or so ingrained 
that it will last through life. Vanity be- 
cause of his evil is constitutional. He 
glories in it; he longs to excel in the 
world of crime, just as others seek dis- 
tinction in nobler causes. Nothing can 
be done for him, yet the state allows itself 
to be put to the never ending expense of 
capturing and re-convicting him, only to 
liberate him again knowing the injury he 
will do in the interval before his next in- 
carceration. Under the proposed system, 
society would be absolutely protected 
against him as it is now protected against 
the hopelessly insane. The habitual 
criminal would remain banished for life, 
for after several convictions, no court of 
rehabilitation would ever again entrust 
him with his liberty. 

The death penalty would be abolished. 
The new criminal code would no more 
recognize the logic or justice or Christ- 
ianity of “a life for a life,” than it would 
the same qualities in inflicting mayhem 
as the punishment for mayhem. In the 
majority of cases where human life is 
taken, doubtless the result would be 
life banishment. But there would be, as 
now there is not, a recognition of the 
fact that there are two great classes of 
murders, those of the heart and those 
of the brain. What a gulf between the 
two! The former commits the crime be- 
cause of certain good qualities carried 
to excess or that have become sudden- 
ly distorted through no act or desire 
of his own. Love, pride, self-respect, 
these are among the qualities, good in 
themselves, that have often led to mur- 
der. Is it just to treat the man carried 
away by such motives exactly as we treat 
the man who has killed another for gain? 

The court of rehabilitation would 
rarely release the murderer who had 
plotted and calculated even after long 
imprisonment; it might give another 

chance to him that had killed in anger 
_ and with provocation, liberation coming 
after a banishment during which he had 
proved strengthened self-control and 
clearer mental poise. 

The objection may be raised that this 
system makes it comparatively easy to 
get out of prison. Possibly it does, but 
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if also it makes it hard to get back 
into prison, is not a greater good accom- 
plished? And that is exactly what it 
does, for the liberated man fully realizes 
how terribly a second offence and con- 
viction would count against him, how 
difficult it would be to convince the court 
of rehabilitation, where only the truth 
is possible and where the burden of proof 
is on himself, that there has been a sec- 
ond and permanent reformation . 

But I believe that this fear would be 
the guiding motive to a law abiding life 
only in exceptional cases. I believe that 
nearly all rehabilitated men would be- 
come good citizens because the state has 
made them want to be such and had 
given. them the means to carry out their 
wish. I believe that in time the excep- 
tions would soon be in banishment for 
life and that society would be as free of 
crime and the criminal as it is possible 
to any human institution. I believe that 
in place of the feeling of hatred or re- 


-sentment, characteristic of to-day’s ex- 


convict, he will look back upon what he 
was before banishment and realizing 
what its opportunities and his own exer- 
tions have made him, his feeling will be 
one of gratitude. He will look back up- 
on his prison life with pride, not humilia- 
tion, as those more fortunate cherish the 
memory of their alma mater. In place 
of the damning charecter to-day given 
a man by a prison record, it is not beyond 
hope that it may become in itself a 
recommendation, a proof of difficulties 
overcome, a guarantee of present ability 
and of future faithfulness; he has be- 
come immune. To-day, imprisonment is 
known to be futile; hence restitution of 
liberty carries not the slightest sugges- 
tion that the man is in any sense more 
trustworthy than before. Under the 
proposed system the mere fact that he 
has been set free would be proof of re- 
formation, of re-birth. 

Banishment inflicts none of the stigma 
of imprisonment. Why should he re- 
turning from it feel ashamed? |'Edu- 
cation has armored him with self-respect 
and courage. His diseased mind has 
been restored to health. By his own act, 
wherever rested the cause, his liberty 
was lost; by his own virtue he has won 
it back again. 
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Literature is not my profession, neither 
am I a publicist, and I shall not presume 
to discuss the causes that infest society 


with the classes of people with whom I , 


have been called upon to deal in the per- 
formance of my duties, but content my- 
self with describing them as I have seen 
them. 

M endicancy 
has become a 
valuable asset of 
the criminal. My 
experience has 
taught me that a 
large majority of 
the traveling 
beggars that 
swarm over the 
country only beg 
as a means to an 
end. They have 
reduced the bus- 
iness to a fine 
art. By appear- 
ing in the guise 
of genuine sub- 
jects of charity, 
they. © keep. othe 
cover” necessary 
to plan a suc- 
cessful robbery 
and secure the 
means of subsis- 
tence while their 
plans are being 
perfected. In or- 
der to deceive 
the uninitiated, 
they artistically 
make up false 
deformities or carry with them as ‘‘path- 
finders,” “stalls” or “gay cats,” real crip- 
ples who have been systematically trained 
to play upon the sympathies of the peo- 
ple they would deceive. In unnumbered 
ways they pave the way for criminal 
operations. 

After some years of service as chief ot 
police in Altoona, Pennsylvania, I be- 
came the employe, about eleven years ago, 
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of a private detective agency. While so 
employed, my duties were largely the in- 
vestigation of offences committed against 
the property of coal and railroad com- 
panies in Pennsylvania and Ohio. I found 
that most depredations of this sort had 
their inception and fountain head in the 
lodging houses of New York city. The 

~. acquaintances I 
formed on _ the 
lower East Side 
were renewed 
around the tie 
pile fires in the 
Pennsylvania 
mountains. The 
same _ beggars 
who. disported 
themselves about 
Chatham Square, 
were to be found 
panhandling in 
the country 
towns. 

I was initiated 
into the mys- 
teries of = Yerow 
makeup meth- 
ods, when I saw 
a room mate in 
a Bowery lodg- 
ing house re- 
move “froma 
normal hand 
what appeared to 
be the stump of 
an amputated 
wrist. It was 
made of muslin 
and paper and 
admirably served the purpose for which 
it was intended, for several months 
later I saw the same gentleman indus- 
triously displaying his handless arm, and 
selling small cakes cut from bars of 
cheap laundry soap, for anywhere from 
five cents to a quarter as the crippled arm 
happened to move the sympathy of the 
guileless purchaser. A day or two after, 
T saw him seated on a tie pile in friendly 
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converse with a bunch of “yeggs,” one of 
whom I knew to be a “peterman,” or safe- 
blower. As a matter of fact, these men 
were then planning the robbery of a small 
bank in a suburban town. They had 
rented an old house near the place, and 
furnished it with a second-hand cook 
stove, cooking utensils, dishes and bunks, 
and were biding their time when a large 
deposit for the payment of railroad em- 
ployes should be made. They were re- 
garded by the people of the community 
as a “harmless” lot of vagrants, and main- 
tained themselves for several months by 
selling soap, shoestrings, pencils, and beg- 
ging, pure and simple. They were only 
partially successful in their attack upon 
the bank, but got safely away, the local 
authorities never having suspected their 
character. Three months later, two of 
them were arrested for “blowing” a post 
office safe in eastern Pennsylvania, and 
sentenced to five years in the penitentiary. 
Later on, another of the gang got two 
years for shooting a bartender, and at 
the same time was indicted for shooting 
the chief of police in a small town, while 
on a prowl job. 

In the meantime I had resumed the 
duties of chief of police in Altoona. The 
last-mentioned fellow knew me, and hop- 
ing that I would assist him in his trial for 
shooting the policeman, told me the whole 
story of the bank robbery. But before 
his partners could be put on trial for this, 
he got ten years for the shooting, and re- 
fused to testify. They were discharged 
and disappeared from the county. One 
month later, when I opened the current 
number of the Detective, the first pic- 
tured face I saw staring from the front 
page was that of the leader of this gang, 
who had “blowed” a safe and killed a po- 
lice sergeant in Michigan. He subse- 
quently received a life sentence. 

About all the safe “blowing’”’ done in 
country banks, post offices, railroad ticket 
offices and coal company offices, is done 
by this class of begging burglars. With- 
- in the last month, the federal authorities 
have secured the conviction of a precisely 
similar gang for post office work in an 
adjoining county. The only equipment 
these gentry carry, aside from firearms, 
is a cake of soap, a blow pipe and a bottle 
of nitroglycerine, or “soup.” 
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The “panhandling,” or begging house- 
burglar, is just as frequent. ‘“Pan- 
handlers” travel in pairs—one to “work,” 
and the other to “pipe.” Some time ago, 
we got two good specimens. One of 
them, equipped for his business by a blind 
eye and a crippled hand, went from door 
to door in a residence district, offering 
shoe laces for sale, while his partner fol- 
lowed at some distance, on the other 
side. of the street. Reaching a door 
where there was no response to his ring, 
he went to the back door and knocked. 
Getting no response there, he correctly 
assumed that there was no one at home, 
when he proceeded to break in a window. 
Unfortunately for him, a lady across the 
street, out of his partner’s line of vision, 
saw him and called an officer, who got 
him as he was coming out with all the 
jewelry in the house in his possession. 
In examining this man for Bertillon de- 
scription, we found some ten scars made 
by buck shot and evidence that he had 
been shot through the body with a forty- 
four calibre revolver. His partner had 
his arms covered with scars caused by the 
application of cantharides lye for “‘pan- 
handling’? purposes. He was identified 
by the Pinkertons, and the Baltimore and 
Cincinnati police departments, as a no- 
torious “Yegg” and bank burglar. 
Altoona, located as it is at a division 
terminal of the Pennsylvania main line, 
is bound to get at some time or other 
every “Yege”’ that hits the road between 
New York and Chicago, and I determin- 
ed to make a vigorous campaign against 
them. Securing the necessary locai legis- 
lation, we arrested all that came along 
and had them committed on their records, 
and we got some celebrated ones. I am 
indebted to James Forbes, formerly chief 
mendicancy officer of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society of New York, for a 
valuable volume of records of men of this 
class arrested here. Among them were 
Earl Webster Kempton, “Chi” John Daly, 
“Cockney Peg,’ and his woman, and 
many others equally well known to the 
police authorities of the country. Kemp- 
ton, who has been the subject of magazine 
articles as a most successful manager of 
organized mendicancy, was arrested here, 
in company with the Bradys, for the 
larceny of a watch in a saloon. The 
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saloon keeper, fearing the results to his 
place, induced the prosecuting witness to 
withdraw the charge, and they were dis- 
charged. Kempton at one time ran a 
“Yeges” lodging house in New York in 
company with a woman known as “Span- 
ish Mamie.” 

This brings me to the fact that, within 
comparatively recent years, the criminal 


beggar has taken to “doubling up.” That’ 


is, with the beginning of every season, a 
man and woman whose criminal talents 
run in the same channel mate and start 
out on the country. A smiling lassie 
dressed in deep mourning, and walking 
by the aid of two crutches, entered my of- 
fice one morning. She said that she had 
a tubercular hip, and requested the privi- 
lege of soliciting aid to reach a New York 
hospital, by begging in stores and offices. 
I recognized the graft, and put the stock 
questions. She said that her home was 
in Milwaukee, Wis., but that she was 
stopping with a friend in a neighboring 
town, and vehemently denied that she had 
any male company with her. A question 
or two as to her knowledge of the town 
named proved that she was lying, but in 
order to connect with her company, I 
gave her the permit, of course sending 
an officer to trail her. She was a hustler 
and led the officer a merry chase. All day 
long until six o’clock in the evening, she 
gathered in the shekels. ,She had a win- 
some face and a brilliant smile that was 
both fetching and taking. Finally she 
knocked off for the day, and met her part- 
ner, when they were promptly arrested. 

When brought in, she at once resorted 
to the woman's defensive tears, exclaim- 
ing, “Oh, chief, I only told you one lie.” 

“What was that?’ I inquired. 

“When I said there was no one with 
me.” 

“How about that bad hip?” I asked. 

“Oh, really and truly, 1 am crippled. I 
fell from a horse in Milwaukee, and was 
in the hospital for six months.” 

She wore a high heel and a one and 
one-half inch cork sole, and when I gal- 
lantly reached for that shoe, she broke out 
in some rather unladylike language. See- 
ing that she was going to stand pat on 
that hip business, I called in the police 
surgeon, who took her to a hospital, and 
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after looking her over reported that the 
high heel and cork sole were for the 
purpose of distorting her shape, and that 
she had no need of the crutches whatever. 
When she came back to the office she 
was ina perfectly good humor, and frank- 
ly told me that she and her partner were 
realizing about thirty dollars a day as a 
result of their work. She even jokingly 
suggested that I might do well in the 
business myself, as I had a genuinely 
crippled arm and understood the play. On 
searching the pair, we found several hun- 
dred dollars in their possession; a lot of 
express and money order receipts, “dock- 
ets,” showing the man’s graft to be a deaf 
and dumb stunt; several grips full of 
“phoney” jewelry, and maps and routes 
with populations marked. Having plenty 


_ of money, they got away by paying a fine, 


and I several times heard from them 
prosperously plying their vocation along 
the routes marked out. I sent their pho- 
tographs to Milwaukee, and was advised 
by that department that the girl never suf- 
fered from hip disease, neither were they 
married. Quite recently, I have had a 
communication from the Milwaukee po-_ 
lice, showing that they are still in busi-~ 
ness. 

The last time I was in New York, I 
saw that Mr. Forbes had some exhibition 
pictures I had taken several years ago of - 
an old impostor, who has since been writ- 
ten up in the Washington, D. C. papers, 
framed and hung up in his office in the 
United Charities building. This old chap, 
by the simple device of thrusting his right 
arm down inside the waist band of his 
trousers and buttoning his vest over it, 
further aided and abetted by a naturally 
benign countenance, has made an easy 
living for twenty years as a one armed 
soldier. According to his own statement, 
he has been imposing upon the sympa- 
thies of the public for all these years, 
without ever having once been brought 
to book, until I ran into him. 

One of the best exponents of the 
“throwout” or fake cripple imposture that 
I ever met with was an old fellow with 
an alleged paralytic leg. He had “pan- 
handled” this state for years, walking 
with a cane and crutch, and the way he 
dragged his right leg, was most painful 
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to see. I personally gathered him in one 
day, and had the police surgeon look him 
over. The doctor turned the current from 
a small battery on the bad leg, and told 
him to get up and walk. He still per- 
sisted that his affliction was genuine, 
when I told him that he would probably 
be committed for six months, and locked 
him up to think it over. He presently 
told a turnkey that he felt very much 
better, and thought that another applica- 
tion of that battery would fix him all 
right. The turnkey applied the battery, 
when he walked off, leaving his crutches, 
which I sent to Mr. Forbes. He subse- 
quently wrote me from Chicago that we 
had effected a wonderful cure, but he 
feared a relapse, as he felt the old trou- 
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ble coming back. The old man had some 
sense of humor. 

Lack of space forbids any further mul- 
tiplying of examples, but in conclusion let 
me say that we have practically rid our 
city of this class of offenders. On oc- 
casional trips, I have abundant evidence 
that they are still on the road. They have 
apparently passed the word that we are 
hostile and turn their attention to more 
promising fields. If every town were hos- 
tile, they would probably be compelled to 
find new occupations. As I said in the 
beginning, however, I am not an author- 
ity on social questions, and have never 
attempted to solve the problem of the 
crooked Ishmaelite, but have simply dealt 
with them by the most practical means at 
hand within the scope of my duty. 
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The following paper is based on ob- 
servations made by the writer in her 
capacity as tuberculosis visiting nurse 
in Baltimore. Although the conditions 
here dealt with are local, nevertheless 
they must by their nature occur wherever 
there are consumptives who are obliged 
to eke out means of subsistence for them- 
selves or for their families. 

In the life of the average consumptive 
who belongs to the class of wage-earners, 
there usually comes a time when he is 
compelled by the advance of his disease 
to give up work and stay at home. When 
this condition arises the part played by 
the factory or shop in the spread of 
tuberculosis sinks into insignificance com- 
pared with the risks offered by the now 
constant presence of the tuberculous in- 
dividual in his own home. The reason 
for this is two-fold; in the first place, 
his contact with others is much closer 
and more constant; in the second place, 
he is now in the advanced stages of the 
disease when the danger of infection is 
much greater than it was while he was 


still able to work in the factory. Within 
the narrow confines of his home, requir- 
ing more constant personal care, he sub- 
jects every member of his family to that 
intimate and prolonged contact by which 
tuberculosis is propagated. In consider- 
ing the question of tuberculosis and the 
trades it would be of advantage to know 
just what percentage of cases becomes 
infected during work hours by contact 
with consumptive employes, and what 
percentage becomes infected outside of 
working hours, by contact with consump- 
tives in their own families. 

The object of this paper, however, is 
rather to consider that numerous class 
of occupations or industries which are 
undertaken in the homes of consumptives, 
either by the patients themselves or by 
others, as a means of earning or sup- 
plementing a living wage. For instance, 
the man of the family may be too ill with 


tuberculosis to continue work in the fac- 


tory, but may yet be capable of doing 
something at home to earn a trifle, how- 
ever small, towards the family support— 
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not to do this would meam still greater 
poverty and privation. His wife, on the 
other hand, must not only take care of 
him, perform her household duties and 
care for the children, but must be the 
main breadwinner as well. Obviously, 
factory work is out of the question for 
her—the only place where all these duties 
can be combined is in the home. It is 
this double pressure of sickness and 
poverty that has brought about the prac- 
tice of home industries. These are not 
found occasionally or sporadically, but 
form a large and constant part of the 
industries of a community, and their 
bearing upon public health in the trans- 
mission of tuberculosis is not to be neg- 
lected. 

During the past two years the writer 
has visited not once, but repeatedly, 915 
households in which there was tubercu- 
losis. In 327 of these—that is in nearly 
thirty-nine per cent of the whole num- 
ber—home industries of some sort were 
being regularly carried on. The nature 
of these employments is shown in 
the accompanying table. Nearly all 
of them come under the head of 
“light work” and as such are car- 
ried on by the consumptive indivi- 
duals themselves. Exceptions are laun- 
dry and sweatshop work, which are 
usually performed by some member of 
the family other than the patient, al- 
though even in these cases the patient 
may be found assisting in some portions 
of the work. But even where the patient 
himself has no share in the industry, it 
is almost invariably carried on in the 
room where he sits or lies. In either case, 
whether the patient himself carries on the 
work or not, the factor of contagion is 
constant. The amount of harm that re- 
sults from following that easy and per- 
nicious advice to do “light work” often 
given to tuberculous patients, may be 
better understood when the various kinds 
of work are considered in detail with 
reference to the means which they afford 


for giving infection, setting aside the in- ° 


jury which may result to the patient him- 
self, here touched upon only incidentally. 


Among these employments laundry 
work stands at the head of the 
list as the form of occupation re- 
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sorted to in seventy-six per cent 
of the cases examined. The reason 
for its frequency is at once apparent— 
it is the easiest form of unskilled labor, 
and the means to undertake it are at 
hand in every house. The actual wash- 
ing is usually done by some member of 
the family other than the patient, though 
if the latter is a woman she frequently 
In any case the 
heat and steam 
are exceedingly irritating, and cause the 
patient to cough and expectorate freely. 
Even when not pressed into service for 
ironing, the patient, if able to sit up, in- 
variably spends his time in the kitchen 
where the work is being done, and where, 
especially in winter, the clothes are hung 
to dry. Often when a patient is too sick to 
sit up, his bed is brought into the kitchen 
or into an adjoining room and is used 
as a receptacle for the newly ironed 
clothes, where they remain to be coughed 
over until finally placed in the clothes 
basket to be taken home. Clothes taken 
by the laundress on Monday morning re- 
main in her house, as a rule, most of the 
week, often until Saturday night; there- 
fore, if there is tuberculosis in the family 
the chances are very great that the clothes 
have become contaminated. In 187 out of 


the 229 families visited in which laundry. 


work was done, there was one case of 
tuberculosis in each; in twenty-seven 
families there were two cases each; i 
twelve families there were three cases, 
and in three families four members had 
the disease. Under such circumstances 
the “clean” clothes must necessarily con- 
tain a larger or smaller number of 
tubercle bacilli. In most of these in- 
stances, particularly when the quality of 
the work is inferior, a large proportion 
of this washing and ironing is done for 
neighbors or for people only a grade or 
so higher in the social scale than the 
laundress. 

In Baltimore, however, with its large 
Negro population, where colored laun- 
dresses are commonly employed by well- 
to-do people, many of the clothes washed 
under these conditions go back into the 
homes of the upper classes. In either 
case the risk is the same. To use a hand- 
kerchief, to sleep on a pillow case or be- 
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tween sheets that have been handled and 
coughed upon by a consumptive is not a 
safe procedure. Moreover, the washing 
is done week after week by the same laun- 
dress for the same employers, and thus 
there arises a condition of constant or 
repeated exposure highly favorable to 
the implantation of the bacillus. In two 
instances the napkins and table cloths 
used in certain restaurants were washed 
by laundresses in whose families tuber- 
culosis existed, and in both cases the 
folding of the linen was done by the con- 
sumptive himself. The risks from the 
use of table linen thus exposed to in- 
fection are not as great as from- the 
use of body or bed linen similarly ex- 
posed; nevertheless there is danger for 
the regular patrons of these restaurants, 
and infected napkins should not be over- 
looked as a probable factor in the spread 
of the disease. 

The danger arising from sweat shop 
work is probably on the whole less than 
that arising from laundry work. The 
possibility of contagion is present to be 
sure and ought not to be neglected. But 
ii the case of washable goods the danger 
is often minimized by the purchaser’s 
having the garments washed before using 
them (unless infection is renewed 
through the conditions of laundry work). 
With woolen clothing the first few hours 
of wearing in the sunlight will probably 
kill the tuberculosis germs—at any rate 
the supply of bacilli is not renewed week 
after week, as is the case in laundry work, 
and thus the danger is allowed to di- 
minish and die out. The same holds 
good of dressmaking and other sewing 
done independently, whether washable or 
non-washable goods are used. In cob- 
bling, the contagion of the materials 
handled is of relatively small importance 
owing to the character of the product, 
but the customary use of the tiny, ill- 
ventilated shops as social centers makes 
them also centers of contagion. 

On the other hand, many of the other 
employments given in the table are from 
their very nature in the highest degree 
sources of infection: First of these may 
be mentioned baby farming. In the case 
which came under the writer’s observa- 
tion, two old women, both too far ad- 
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vanced in tuberculosis to undertake any 
more active employment, took in babies 
to board at the rate of one dollar a week. 
Nine children, ranging in age from a few 
weeks to three or four years old, were 
found in their charge, living in a foul, 
dark kitchen, fed and handled by these 
two consumptives ; the conditions of their 
existence favoring in every respect their 
contraction of the disease. Baby tending 
as an occupation for consumptives offers 
a similar menace, except that the chil- 
dren do not remain with the care-taker 
at night but are taken home when their 
mothers return from their work in the 
evening. The consumptives who under- 
take this employment compete with the 
day nursery over which they have, as a 
rule, the advantage of living nearer to the 
child’s home, which makes their offers 
seem more practical to ignorant mothers. 

The keeping of small grocery stores 
by consumptives is another menace to 
the health of the community. Many an 
advanced consamptive, too ill for other 
work, if he can borrow or otherwise get 
together fifty dollars, is able to set himself 
up in a fairly well, paying little business. 
The milk sold in these small shops, al- 
ready bad enough, is now subject to still 
further contamination from dirty, germ- 
laden fingers. Bread and other food 
stuffs are also handled by the shopkeeper, 
and children come at all hours to give a 
penny for a bit of pink or green confec- 
tionery offered to them by the same in- 
fected hands. These small shops have their 
regular customers who deal with them 
daily and are thus continuously exposed to 
the danger arising from the ingestion of 
tubercle bacilli. Even with a temperature 
of 102° the consumptive can still do the 
“light work” required in the sale of milk, 
candy and other foodstuffs. Cook shops 
also may be carried on under similar con- 
ditions. These little places, consisting 
usually of a dining room and kitchen, 
provide cheap meals for laborers, gener- 
ally Negroes. Fish and vegetables are 
prepared and cooked in the kitchen by 
the consumptive, usually in this case a 
woman. When no longer able to cook, 
she does “light work” in connection with 
the dining room—washing dishes, wip- 
ing off the oilcloth on the tables, setting 
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the tables and waiting on the customers. 
These places also have regular customers 
who are thus repeatedly exposed to in- 
fection. In this category also may be 
placed the oyster saloons or parlors,” 
kept by very advanced consumptives 
in both instances noted in the tables. 
These ‘‘parlors” are fitted up with a few 
tables and chairs, and here raw oysters 
are sold to unsuspecting customers, either 
to be eaten on the spot or carried home. 
These oysters are “shucked” or opened 
by the consumptives themselves, between 
violent paroxysms of coughing. 

One woman, who was far gone in tu- 
berculosis, ran a soup kitchen for the sake 
of the scanty income brought in by the 
sale of soup to her neighbors. Another 
case in which the home industry carried 
on by a tuberculous patient led to the 
infection of food was found in a woman 
whose occupation was wrapping candies 
i) colored paper, to be sold to children 
at a penny apiece in the small shops. 

The keeping of boarding or lodging 
houses is not as frequent an occupation 
among consumptives as might be sup- 
posed, probably for the reason that the 
patients cannot afford the first cost of the 
undertaking. But where this is done, 
there can be no question of the danger to 
the boarder or “sleeper.” 

In the three cases noted in which con- 
sumptives were carrying on the trade of 
barbers, this occupation had been already 
carried on before the contraction of the 
disease, but being itself “light work,” 
the patients were able to continue it long 
after they were in advanced stages. One 
of them, who had himself contracted tu- 
berculosis from a customer, showed him- 
self entirely indifferent to the number of 
others whom he might infect. 

One old colored woman, a consumptive, 
living alone, could devise no better way 
of earning a living than by setting up a 
“church” or “mission” in her front parlor. 
Here she held services twice a day dur- 
ing the week, and all day on Sundays. 
She was a wonderful “exhorter” and got 
together all the darkies of the alley with- 
out difficulty. Day after day she would 
pray and exhort, till an attack of cough- 
ing would be the signal for passing 
around the hat, thus ending the meeting. 
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With the same object, that of earning 
a living, but by an opposite method, a 
gambling den was set up by two advanced 
consumptives, man and wife. For two 
years they ran their establishment with 
great success. In their two rooms a 
crowd of Negroes assembled every night 
to drink and shoot craps. The police 
dealt gently with the proprietors, realiz- 


‘ing they had not other means of support. 


From the foregoing instances and from 
other cases noted in the table but not 
described in detail some idea may be ob- 
tained as to the different kinds of home 
industries. undertaken by members of 
families in which tuberculosis was pres- 
ent, or by tuberculous patients them- 
selves, and the result to the neighbor- 
hood and elsewhere in the spread of in- 
fection may be inferred. In all the cases 
mentioned thus far the employment was 
carried on in the patient’s own home, 
whether by the patient himself or not. It 
now remains to consider brieflv the va- 
rious kinds of work undertaken by ad- 
vanced chronic cases in other homes and 
families than their own. For the most 
part these people are not able to stand 
the confinement and regularity of factory 
life, yet they are still able to go out from 
their own roofs to earn a scanty living 
elsewhere. Many of them undertake 
some of the kinds of work already speci- 
fied in the tables, but under these cir- 
cumstances these occupations have the 
extra disadvantage of infecting fresh © 
households, by bringing the disease di- 
rectly into them. Many waiters in res- 
taurants, hotel chambermaids, domestic 
servants, bartenders, and others in similar 
employments, belong to this class, of 
which, however, it is impossible to get 
exact statistics. Those tuberculous pa- 
tients who are thus employed do not, as 
a rule, continue long at their work; prob- 
ably for only a few weeks or months at 
most. The progress of their disease com- 
pels them to seek still lighter work be- 
tween the intervals of being confined to 
the house or bed. 

Instances of this were found in one 
man, far advanced, whose business was 
washing milk bottles in a dairy; another 
such patient worked in a drug store, pre- 
paring syrups, making ice cream and 
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shaving ice for the soda fountain. “Oyster 
shucking” or opening oysters for the 
market is a favorite occupation for con- 
sumptives of this sort. This work is 
done in little sheds or stables, with an 
open end which admits quantities of fresh 
cold air, a condition which might seem to 
be favorable for the patient, but it means 
that the winter wind, penetrating the 
insufficient clothing of the workers as 
they sit on stools before piles of oysters, 
aggravates their coughing to a terrible 
degree. 

The position of child’s nurse is often 
sought by tuberculous patients under the 
impression that this work will mean a 
large amount of time out of doors, the 
danger to the child not entering into con- 
sideration. A case, illustrating this 
point of view both on the part of the 
patient and of those who had authority 
in the matter, occurred only a few weeks 
ago. A girl of fifteen applied to the in- 
dustrial bureau for a permit to work in 
a factory. She was refused on the 
ground that she was tuberculous, but at 
the same time another permit was offered 
her, with the advice that she undertake 
the occupation of child’s nurse as suitable 
“light work.” Truly not only the factory 
but the home as well must be guarded 
from the entrance of tuberculosis infec- 
tion, if the ravages of the disease are to 
be stopped. 

In the attempt to check the spread of 
tuberculosis among the class of people 
dealt with by the visiting nurse, her work 
cannot in the nature of things suffice for 
the attainment of this object. Even when 
her instructions have been received ap- 
parently with the most careful attention 
and a sincere desire to carry them out 
faithfully, allowance must be made for 
unintentional carelessness and for ignor- 
ance whose manifestations cannot always 
be foreseen. The carrying out of the 
precautions necessary for rendering the 
consumptive harmless to the community 
cannot in most cases be relied on. To 
strike at the source of supply is the only 
way to stop the output of tuberculous 
patients, and the only way in which this 
can be accomplished is by the segregation 
Large hospitals sev- 
eral miles or hours distant from the city 
will not suffice—the patients prefer to die 
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at home rather than to go to them. If, 
however, every city hospital receiving a 
municipal appropriation were compelled 
to open a ward for tuberculous patients, 
and if the segregation of advanced cases 
in these wards were made compulsory, 
we should be spared the pitiful sight of 
dying consumptives trying to wring a 
scant livelihood from the community to 
which they are a menace. In many cases 
both the patient and his family would 
gladly avail themselves of such a provis- 
ion, but to make this method efficient, 
segregation should be compulsory. 

As long as advanced and dangerous 
cases are not provided for, as long as 
these patients are allowed to live at home, 
they are a menace to all the other mem- 
bers of their families. As long as any 
household in which there is tuberculosis 
is compelled to establish an industry be- 
neath its roof, that household will be a 
menace to the portion of the community 
which uses the product of this industry. 
As long as tuberculous individuals go into 
the homes of the well-to-do to undertake ~ 
any kind of “light work” that will keep 
body and soul together, they are a menace 
tc. the so-called “upper classes.” Until 
we fully realize all this, and provide com- 
fortable and adequate places in which 
the helpless victims of this disease among 
the wage-earning classes can be cared 
for, we shall always have tuberculosis 
among us. 
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The casual visitor would have been 
somewhat mystified to find the same 
body of earnest people become at one 
moment a convention of schoolmen and 
educators, at another moment a group 
of physicians discussing treatment for 
disease, then a conference on wrong so- 
cial conditions, and all the while an as- 
semblage imbued with deep religious 
purpose. Yet no mystery surrounds the 
fact. For the American Prison Associa- 
tion, which met in Chicago last week, 
recognized crime as akin to insanity, 
urged education as a curative, traced 
causes back to unjust social conditions, 
and expressed in 
profound religious purpose and dynamic 
underlying all true effort to reform or 
form character. 

To understand the essential unity that 
knitted together all these points of view, 
one key is sufficient,—everyone recog- 
nized the criminal as a human _ being. 
This sounds trite enough, yet each year 
sees fuller appreciation of the deep sig- 
nificance the thought implies. The prob- 
lems which occupied the attention of the 
1907 Prison Congress were broad as hu- 
man life itself. If education guides the 
development of every member of the 
race, then education is just as applicable 
to the criminal as to any one else. And 
Professor Henderson strikingly brought 
this out when, in welcoming the Con- 
gress to the University of Chicago, he 
declared that the prison and the univers- 
ity stood together on the same broad 
basis of education, and called the prison 
warden the brother of the university 
professor. Similarly, if the life of every 
human being is determined to a greater 
or lesser extent by the social conditions 
and environment in which he is placed, 
these same _ social conditions must to 
some extent be responsible for the life 
of crime. 

The strong emphasis on education, as 
well as the deep sense of responsibility 
for the salvation of the lives entrusted to 
their care, led wardens, chaplains, prison 
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word and spirit the 


physicians, judges, and all who have to 
dco with criminals from the first inclina- 
tion toward wrong until the regaining of 
foothold after parole or discharge, to 


“give foremost consideration to the con- 


tact of man with man. If the character 
and personality of the teacher is a prime 
factor in education, it is not one whit less 
important in the relations of prison off- 
cials, from warden to guard, with the 
men in their custody; it determines the 
success or failure of the parole officer; 
it is the gauge by which is measured all 
genuine influence in the work of refor- 
mation. 

Every session of the Prison Congress 
spelled hope for the prisoner through 
the worth of this personal service. 
Everything which might detract from its 
value and thus operate against the chance 
for reformation, merited rebuke. Every- 
thing which might increase its value was 
correspondingly encouraged. This was 
the motive that led President Randall, of 
the Wardens’ Association, to heap scorn 
on political appointments. And it was 
likewise the underlying thought in the 
plea of Homer Folks for parole and pro- 
bation officers of right temperament and 
training. This faith in reformation was 
the convincing optimism of Governor 
Hanly’s address on The Indeterminate 
Sentence and Parole to which he said he 
had been converted by actually seeing 
the process of reformation through the 
operation of the law which formerly he 
had in ignorance opposed. And it was 
just as truly the explanation of the note 
ot disappointment that circulated 
through the Congress after Attorney 
General Bonaparte reiterated his desire, 
expressed some years ago, to see the 
death penalty extended to cases of at- 
tempted homicide and to third convic- 
tions for major offenses, and when he 
urged punishment solely because the fear 
ot it would prove effective to help the 
criminally inclined struggle successfully 
against their evil tendencies. The same 
faith in reformation was the keynote of 
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the fervor displayed by the veterans who 
have fought the fight and borne the bur- 
dens of prison reform since the organiza- 
tion of the Congress in 1870. Decades in 
the advocacy of a cause that is righteous 
lend appreciation to every triumph, and 
to the younger men it was inspiring to 
hear Major McClaughry’s words when 
he declared, apropos of Governor Han- 
ly’s “conversion,” that “all us old fellows 
should have joined in chorus ‘Mine. Eyes 
Have Seen the Glory of the Coming of 
the Lord.’ ” 

The Chicago meeting of the Prison 
Congress marked high water in num- 
bers, in spirit, and in broadening purpose 
and work. The change of name from 
National Prison Association of the 
United States tothe American Prison 
Association symbolizes the growth of the 
constituency. Among the 540 in attend- 
ance—there were only 398 at Albany last 
year—were 14 from Canada and 4 from 
Cuba. Illinois was first with 273, In- 
diana came next with 45, Ohio had 27, 
and the rest of the states, almost to the 
last one, had varying smaller represen- 
tations. The new name will welcome not 
only Canadian and Cuban delegates, but 
any who may come from Central and 
South America and the West Indies. 

In line with the broadening point of 
view and scope of work, the constitution 
has been changed so that the purposes 
include “the study of the causes of 
crime, the nature of offenders and their 
social surroundings, dealing with of- 
fenders, and preventing crime.” If the 
present scheme of committee work is in- 
adequate to cover this field, it is contem- 
plated to add others for special topics. 
A new standard of committee work was 
established this year in the report of the 
special committee appointed at the 1906 
Congress to report in 1907 upon the sub- 
ject of county jails. 


COUNTY JAILS-SCHOOLS OF CRIME 


Leaders in the Prison Congress have 
long recognized in the county jails of our 
country the most disgraceful blot upon 
our whole system of penal institutions. 
The special committtee, under the leader- 
ship of Professor Charles R. Henderson, 
of the University of Chicago, has laid 
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siege to this citadel of prison abuse. The 
year’s work has been sufficient only to 
make a general survey of conditions, but 
the facts already adduced foretell the 
triumph of reform. The bare statement 
should awaken the country to action, if 
they can be brought to-the attention of 
enlightened citizenship. With the co- 
operation of CHARITIES AND THE Com- 
MONS, the committee sent out a question 
list to well-known persons in all states 
of the Union. The schedule called for 
answers to over forty questions relating 
to security, conditions affecting health, 
occupations of prisoners, personal con- 
tact and influence of prisoners, educa- 
tional and religious agencies, adminis- 
tration, discipline and analysis of jail 
population. In addition to the answers. 
to these questions, the committee col- 
lected a large amount of studies of pre- 
vious years, and the published opinions. 
of trained observers and practical people 
who have long given attention to the 
subject. 

The report will be made a special 
feature in a forthcoming issue of this 
magazine, with significant statistical 
tables. The importance of the findings 
and the recommendations is so great 
however, that herewith we print a sum- 
mary: 

In relation to conditions of physical 
health there seems to be no scientific meas- 
ure expressed in law or administrative rules 
as to the quantity and constituents of food. 
It is evident that underclothing and _ bed- 
ding are frequently permitted to remain in 
a loathsome state, filthy breeding ground 
for vermin and bacterial disease. 

The very structure of the typical jail is 
wrong. One uniform plan has been slav- 
ishly copied from bad models—a cell or 
cage of cells surrounded by a corridor. 


Into this corridor empty the foul breath 
and often the’ foul language from each 


- cell. 


The disposal of sewage is often fair, but 
the frequent boast that “disinfectants are 
freely used” betrays the low standard of 
judgment. Where there is_ cleanliness, 
light, and air, disinfectants are not needed. 

The jails are generally secure, well adapt- 
ed to keep wild beasts in and their accom- 
plices from helping them from the outside; 
and if that were the chief purpose of such 
establishments they would be good enough. 
Nor can it be said that the local author- 
ities are often inhumane and indifferent to 
the physical and moral welfare of the pris- 
oners; the investigation seems to show a 
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great deal of consideration in most states 
and kind intentions almost everywhere. 
Speaking in general terms the food sup- 
plied is sufficient and good, although often 
not a well balanced ration with inviting 
variety. 

In regard to the bath not one protest was 
raised in the reports against the tub, that 
fine invention for spreading certain loath- 
some diseases, and the more effective and 
safer shower bath rarely exists and has few 
advocates. 

The modern barn or chicken house has 
an outside court for daily exercise; but sel- 
dom does the report vary the monotonous 
phrase “prisoners walk in the corridor.” 

Every healthy and moral man works at 
some useful occupation; but in the jails 
unproductive, defiling idleness is the rule. 

But are not prisoners classified by sex, 
age, character? Are not poor debtors and 
witnesses separated from others? Some- 

_ times there is classification; but as a rule 
it is without value, serves only to make us 
believe we are humane. Anyone who has 
visited many jails remembers the ribald and 
malodorous language which travels along 
the open corridors, even from women’s cells. 
The typical jail is a school of animalism. 
Not infrequently sick men, witnesses, men 
arrested by error, are compelled to live in 
hearing of moral lepers. It is not a dainty 
crowd which peoples the county prisons. 
Classification is a delusion; the best Huro- 
pean jails give each person a cell. 

The ancient fee system of paying the 
sheriff dies hard because the people do not 
know its evils and a selfish interest keeps 
it alive. The public has not been instruct- 
ed by politicians that when a sheriff is paid 
forty cents a day for feeding prisoners that 
he is tempted to give nine cents’ worth of 
food and put thirty-one cents in his savings 
account, or in the party corruption fund! 

The schedules returned and reports of 
boards of charities reveal another evil; the 
presence of little children, of epileptics, of 
insane, of feeble-minded, in many jails. 
Theoretically this nation believes that in- 
sanity is a disease; actually it permits coun- 
ty officers to treat it as a crime. 

Repeatedly the schedules say: “the chil- 
dren are placed with the women.” Many 
counties have never heard of the Juvenile 
Court and of probation care. The apathy 
of the public to this degradation of child- 
hood is amazing. 

The county system of prisons judged by 
over a century of experiment, is bankrupt. 
All who have studied the subject in the 
full light of experience advocate removing 
all convicted persons to district workhouses 
and colonies under the control of state offi- 
cials. 


PROPOSALS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


The principles here reasserted are not 
new nor the inventions of your committee; 
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they are conclusions from fact made by 
our wisest representatives. 

1. The county jail should be maintained 
solely as a place of detention for persons 
charged with crime and awaiting trial, 
when they are not released on their own 
recognisance or good security. 

2. County jails and city lockups should 
be built with this one purpose in mind, and 
with a structure adapted to this end. The 
open cell on a common corridor should be 
abandoned as a model; the newer type of 
‘Huropean jails should be adopted—the 
closed cell with solid walls and heavy door, 
one for each prisoner, accessible only to 
officers and accredited visitors; each cell 
having its supply of sunlight and pure 
air directly from the outside, heated and 
ventilated independently of all other cells; 
the walls, partitions, floors and ceilings he- 
ing absolutely fireproof. 

3. No children under sixteen years of 
age, should ever be placed in custody of 
jailer, sheriff, or policeman, but only in 
charge of teachers as officers of a juvenile 
court. 

4. Detention hospitals should be provided 
and placed in. custody of physicians and 
nurses, for the temporary care of persons 
insane, demented, feeble minded, epileptic 
or otherwise incapable of self-direction. No 
officer of the criminal system should ever 
have any control of them, save as physi- 
cians or families may need aid in handling 
those dangerously insane. This detention 
hospital should not be near a jail nor in 
any way connected with its management. 
Insanity is sickness, not crime. The place 
for the sick is a hospital, not a prison. 

5. Every convicted person, the moment 
after sentence is pronounced, should go im- 
mediately to the proper reformatory, com- 
pulsory labor colony, district workhouse, 
or penitentiary. This would reduce the 
size and cost of county jails and the ex- 
pense of maintenance. 

6. All local institutions of charity and 
correction should be brought under the 
supervision and control of the _ state, 
through central boards authorized to em- 
ploy competent agents for expert examina- 
tions and recommendations. Power should 
be lodged in such state authority to com- 
pel local authorities to carry out the ?h- 
structions and regulations of the state 
board. Local ignorance, stinginess and in- 
capacity will never yield to pious advice 
of a board with merely advisory duties. 


PROBATION 


Probably no subject before the Con- 
gress attracted greater interest than the 
extension to adult offenders of a system 
of probation similar to that which has 
made the juvenile courts so effective in 
their methods. The popular audience 
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which turned out on Sunday night to 
hear the discussion of this subject like- 
wise gave indication of the interest of 
the people in it. 

Judge Julian W. Mack, formerly of 
the Chicago Juvenile Court, presided by 
virtue of his chairmanship of the com- 
mittee on prevention and probation. As 
the first speaker of the evening, he took 
occasion to explain the principles under- 
lying the juvenile court system of proba- 
tion, and laid emphasis on the training of 
probation officers. Although he recog- 
nized the difficulties in securing good 
probation officers, he said that the civil 
service in Illinois was producing fairly 
good results. Having in mind his expe- 
rience as juvenile court judge, he crit- 
icised severely the sort of institution of 
which the John Worthy, in Chicago, 
serves as a type. Continuing he said: 


Are we, then, doing right by the boy 
whose surroundings make probation in- 
advisable, when we send him to a place we 
call a school, but which is in fact a prison? 
Chicago should bow her head in shame that 
the judge of the juvenile court has to send 
a single boy to the John Worthy School. 
Nothing separates it from the rest of the 
House of Correction but a brick wall. It 
is part of one management. We do not 
give the delinquent boy the chance to which 
the juvenile court law says he is entitled. 
He should have contact with nature and 
fresh air, home life and industrial training. 
But the real work is prevention, and we 
must find ways to keep children out of the 
juvenile court. The latter is not an end in 
itself but only a means to an end. Ascer- 
tain why the boy runs away from school. 
Employ the school physician and nurse. It 
may be a physical defect easily removable; 
you would be surprised to know the rela- 
tion between adenoid growths and juvenile 
delinquency. Do not wait until the boy 
goes wrong to give him the right sort of an 
education, but let us see to it that we give 
the right sort of an education to every boy 
and girl. Multiply playgrounds in con- 
nection with the public schools, and super- 
vise play.” 


After describing the probation system 
of the juvenile court Judge Mack asked 
‘why it should not be applied to adult 
first offenders. The state should ask, 
not “What has this man done and what 
penalty should he pay to the state?” but 
“What is this man, and what has made 
him what he is? What is best to do for 
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him, having in mind all his surrounding 
conditions and his life history ?” 

The practical application of this point 
of view was discussed by the next 
speaker, Homer Folks, president of the 
New York State Probation Commission, 
in his address on Essentials of Proba- 
tion. He said in part: 


The community seems to have lacked re- 
sourcefulness in dealing with crime. Crime 
is of all varities, and all sorts of condi- 
tions. But heretofore the state has had but 
two or three methods of dealing with it. 
Probation is a new plan and much more 
adaptable to each case. Its success is large- 
ly dependent upon: 

1. Right interest and attitude of the 
judge. He must select carefully those to 
be put upon probation, for to apply it in- 
discriminately would’ probably prove a 
greater mistake than not to apply it at all. 

2. The probation officer must have the 
right attitude. He should consider the pro- 
bationer as a man he wants to help, and 
must take a genuine personal interest in 
him. We have had some gross abuses 
through wrong attitude on the part of pro- 
bation officers—some of them must have 
been influenced by bribery. 

3. Training of probation officer counts for 
even less than natural aptitude. 

4, The probation officer should keep track 
of what his probationers are doing. He 
should not be a passive observer and fe- 
porter, but an affirmative and active factor 
in reformation. 

5. Length of probation should be ex- 
tended, and the effective work of the officer 
should continue through a long period. The 
good advice of the judge wears off in about 
thirty days and then begins the most critic- 
al period. 

6. The judge should not try to direct the 
probation officers too much in detail. He 
cannot keep track of all that is going on. 
There must be a system, and the New York 
plan of state supervision through a com- 
mission gives promise of great value. Its 
purpose is to study the courts and locali- 
ties in which probation seems to work best 
and apply these tested methods to other lo- 
calities. 

The Missouri adult probation law was 
described by Governor Folk’s successor 
as circuit attorney, Arthur N. Sager. 
The law has been in operation long 
enough only to gain some general im- 
pressions as to its worth, but thus far 
no parole granted has been revoked. It 
applies only to boys between nineteen 
and twenty-five. Mr. Sager appealed 
for its extension to the older first of- 
fenders on the ground that the latter has 
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criminal tendencies. This indicates 


greater power of resistance than that 
possessed by one who yields early. The 
older man therefore is more humiliated, 
has greater remorse, and is more likely 
to repent and reform. 

The discussion of probation was closed 
by Municipal Court Judge McKenzie 
Cleland, of Chicago. During his ten 
months on the municipal bench he has 
paroled 724 men. Of these he says that 
646 have kept their promise to him abso- 
lutely and are to-day sober, hardwork- 
ing men; fifty-six have violated their 
parole and have been sent to the House 
of Correction; seven cannot be found. 
Four hundred business men of the 
district have volunteered to act as 
“friends.” Judge Cleland, laid em- 
phasis upon the injustice which fre- 
qently resulted to the wage earner’s 
family when he is incarcerated. “It 
would be better to sentence him 
to the wash-tub,” declared the judge. 
“A maximum suspended sentence is far 
better than sending the child to an insti- 
tution for dependents.” 

In his presidential speech on the open- 
ing night of the congress, Warden Mur- 
phy, of Joliet, dwelt upon this phase of 
the suspended sentence. He said: 


In many states no such power (to sus- 
pend sentence) can be conferred unless the 
constitution is amended. In a large num- 
ber of cases, especially in the case of the 
first offender, a careful and judicious repri- 
mand and holding final judgment in abey- 
ance, will do more good than to send the 
man or boy to prison. ... Where a man 
is the sole support of a family and trans- 
gresses the law and is sent to prison, his 
family is deprived of the limited amount 
of support which he gave them. . . His 
punishment bears hardest on the wife and 
little ones, and they are often thrown on 
the charity of the public. Are they to par- 
ticipate in the punishment of the illegal 
acts of the father? Couldn’t the state have 
been amply satisfied without humiliating 
the wife and children by sending them to 
the almshouse? 


INDETERMINATE SENTENCE 
AND PAROLE 


Warden Murphy also turned his at- 
tention to the indeterminate sentence and 
parole, and expressed his faith that “the 
time is not far distant when every state 
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in the Union will have a parole law, 
when all such laws will be uniform and 
will be administered as nearly alike as 
conditions will admit.” He chronicled 
Iowa’s recent adoption of the parole, and — 
the turning of one of her penitentiaries 
into a reformatory. 

The significant addresses upon the 
subject of parole were made by Gov- 
ernor Hanly, of Indiana, and J. H. Haa- 
ger, chief of police, Louisville. The 
latter has had an excellent opportunity 
for comparative study, since his work 
lies in a state which has only the fixed 
sentence, but is contiguous to two states 
that have the indeterminate sentence and 
parole. In heartily supporting the latter 
system, he called attention to one form 
of injustice sometimes charged against 
it, but which he declared to be still 
worse under the fixed sentence—the in- 
equality of sentences. The man or boy 
arrested and convicted for the first time, 
and who is without friends or money, 
will often appear in court, plead guilty, 
and get a long term in prison; while the 
professional criminal for the same of- 
fense, who in all probability belongs to 
a gang that will furnish the attorney’s 
fees, will be acquitted, or if not, receive 
a light sentence. 

Governor Hanly made a profound im- 
pression by his argument for the parole. 
Admitting that when he became governor 
he was greatly opposed to the law, he de- 
clared that “Three years of official rela- 
tion with the men who administer the law 
have broken down my prejudice.” Simi- 
lar conversions have taken place in the 
State Bar Association, which last year 
listened to many of its ablest men criti- 
cise the law severely. A committee ap- 
pointed at that time reported this year in 
favor of the law and the report, was re- 
ceived without debate. Governor Hanly 
said that under the old law seventy per 
cent of prisoners drifted back into crim- 
inal ways, while under the parole only 
about twenty-five per cent. Of the 3745 
prisoners paroled from 1897 to 1907, 
sixty per cent have sustained themselves. 
In the ten years the 3745 have earned 
$749,773 and have saved over and above 
their expenses $187,345. A large cor- 
respondence with the employers for 
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whom the men work indicates that four- 
teen per cent have had unsatisfactory ex- 
periences while eighty-six per cent ap- 
prove the law. 


PRISON DISCIPLINE 


As chairman of the committee on pris- 
on discipline, Superintendent James A. 
Leonard of the Ohio State Reformatory 
laid emphasis upon the fact that prison- 
ers are not anti-social. It is therefore 
folly to base reformatory work for all 
prisoners on the training supposed to de- 
velop social responsivenesss and respon- 
sibility. Prison discipline can be suc- 
cessfully administered only by officials 
who are respected by the men. One of 
the principal reasons why the boy devel- 
ops criminal inclinations is the lack of 
manly influence. The father, whether 
wage earner, business, or professional 
man, has long hours at work or is pre- 
occupied with his affairs, and in the 
school nearly all the teachers are women. 
Prison discipline is greatly aided by 
proper conditions and light rooms. Con- 
versation should not be prohibited but 
regulated. Military drill is not enough 
for the boy, but there should be definite 
provision for play. : 

“Drawing guns” on prisoners was con- 
-demned in no uncertain terms by Warden 
A. C. Dutcher, of the Colorado State 
Reformatory. It should be done only as 
a last resource. The result of rightly 
used power is the improvement of the de- 
linquent, and his advancement toward a 
better condition, while unnecessary show 
of physical force and offensive abuse of 
power cause him to harbor his resent- 
ment. 

Restriction of prison visiting was urged 
by Warden J. T. Gilmour of the Central 
Prison of Ontario. The “morbid curi- 
osity visitor should be shunned as a 
plague,” he declared. “The male prison- 
ers should be visited by their own sex 
only and female prisoners by women 
only.” This extreme point brought criti- 
-cism from Governor Hanly of Indiana, 
who declared that frequently the most 
uplifting influence on a man or boy was 
the visit of the women who were dear 
to him. 
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The Committee on Preventive Reform- 
atory Work reported through its chair- 
man, Superintendent W. H. Whittaker 
of the Indiana State Reformatory. He 
severely attacked the Iax methods in 
large cities, whereby unscrupulous law- 
yers attain proficiency in getting crimi- 
nals off. The fee system in criminal 
cases, he declared to be wrong, and ar- 
gued that the wealthy man on trial for 
a criminal offense should not be able to 
expend any more money in his defense 
than is allowed to the poor man. In 
other words, he felt that the records of 
prosecuting officers should not be made 
on the number of arrests and convictions. 

Superintendent Whittaker laid empha- 
sis upon the training which should be 
provided in reformatories. We should 
be satisfied, he said, with nothing less 
than the best. Our teachers should re- 
ceive more pay. As a result of the se- 
curing of competent teachers at the Indi- 
ana Reformatory, it is not infrequent for 
boys to ask that they be allowed to com- 
plete their course of study instead of be- 
ing discharged from the institution on 
parole. His high valuation of industrial 
training was ably backed up by Superin- 
tendent M. M. Mallary, of the Illinois 
Reformatory at Pontiac. If self-support 
is the first law of good citizenship, indus- 
trial training must be the basis of reform- 
atory work. This was another point 
touched upon by Warden Murphy in his 
presidential address. ‘To me,” he said, 
“the most pathetic thing is to see a man 
leave prison where he had been confined 
five or ten years. There had been many 
changes in all the industries of the land. 
He came out of prison with the amount 
allowed him by the state, which was 
never enough to keep him more than a 
week or two. The whole world was 
strange to him. He was a man in growth 
and strength, a man in tastes and habits, 
yet with a child’s experience.” 

The Wardens’ Association brought to 
the congress many interesting points for 
discussion. President Frank L. Randall, 
Superintendent of the Minnesota State 
Reformatory, handled several of these 
without gloves. 

The lack of co-operation between war- 
dens and the Department of Justice was 
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deplored. He instanced the case of a 
convicted Indian dying of tuberculosis. 
Recommendation for his pardon was sent 
by Superintendent Randall to the United 
States attorney, and by him forwarded 
to the Department of Justice. Although 
the pardon was also urged by the trial 
judge, no answer was received until 
some time after the prisoner’s death, 


when the application was formally de- 


nied. Warden Randall discussed the 
matter with experienced prison men, and 
was informed that the Department of 
Justice, through traditional practice de- 
nied all applications for pardon or com- 
mutation of sentence in cases in which 
the warden had taken action without be- 
ing called upon. He expressed the hope 


that such relations may be _ established 
between the wardens on the one part, or 
some of them, and the Department of Jus- 
tice on the other, that some method may 
be adopted by which the wardens who are 
esteemed to be truthful and well balanced, 
may be recognized accordingly in such com- 
munications as they may make to Washing- 
ton, and that the poor prisoner who has no 
other friend than the warden, may, on the 
latter’s representations, be accorded the 
same treatment that is received by a pris6n- 
er who is enabled to employ an attorney to 
act for him. 


Political influence in prison appoint- 
ments was also scored by Superintendent 
Randall, and he mentioned specifically a 
case in a northwestern state which had 
recently come to his attention. He 
charged that the present incumbent was 
appointed for political purposes, super- 
seding a man of much better qualifica- 
tions and experience. That the charge 
made an impression, was evident by a ve- 
hement denial of its application to him 
from the warden of the North Dakota 
Penitentiary. Like Superintendent Whit- 
taker, Superintendent Randall bore down 
on evils resultant from unscrupulous 
criminal lawyers. He said: 


They seem not to realize the uselessness 
of sentencing any man for a fixed term, 
when it is so much more sensible and prac- 
tical to commit convicted men to the inde- 
terminate care and keeping of those who 
have acquired skill in devoting their entire 
energy to studying prisoners and who can 
give good reasons for their action touching 
each individual, which a sentencing judge 
usually cannot do. 
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They deem it fair to acquit a client on 
technicality, and take it as the fortune of 
legal warfare that he should be convicted 
on a technicality; regardless of the fact 
that it is wrong that any one should be 
either released or detained by reason of — 
anything trivial. They lose sight of the — 
welfare of the prisoner in their efforts to 
clear him. Some lawyers in their cam- 
paigns for re-election to the office of prose- 
cuting attorney, have used, as an election 
document, the record of the number of con- 
victions secured by them, out of the pos- 
sible aggregate. ; 

Some criminal lawyers are in fact 
criminal lawyers, and in many communities 
unscrupulous and brow-beating men secure 
a large clientage in the criminal courts, be- 
cause of those very characteristics. Cases 
involving the liberty and interests of men, 
are often given less consideration than 
action involving the title to cattle, and are 
sooner forgotten. A jail sentence which 
must be spent in debilitating idleness, is 
almost always preferred by attorney and 
client, to a committment to the best indus- 
trial and educational reformatory. The 
trial is often conducted as a serious con- 
test between two lawyers, each striving to 
gain an advantage in the issue, and the sub- 
stantial interests of the poor prisoner are 
lost sight of. In fact neither party to the 
strife is usually much interested in the 
prisoner because they do not know that 
prisoners are interesting. We who deal 
with, and try to help the product of the 
criminal court, begin to look longingly to 
ward the time when the kindly proceeding 
and sympathetic solicitude manifested in 
the juvenile courts, may be seen in courts 
where elder children face charges of de- 
linquency. 

Is it not true perhaps, that we are in 
part to blame for the want of information 
on the part of the young practitioner to- 
wards the convict, his tendencies, possi- 
bilities, and interests? I conceive it to 
be important that no class should be gradu- 
ated in law, or admitted to the bar, until 
its members have heard a few lectures 
from practical penologists. Let us offer our 
services in that behalf to the university, 
and other law schools of our respective 
states. 


Interchange of experience marked the 
special meetings of the wardens. Much 
time was spent in discussing prison 
schools, and bringing out varying condi- 
tions in different localities. In contrast 
with the Indiana Reformatory where Su- 
perintendent Whittaker said the classes 
were held during the day time under 
well-paid teachers, were certain other in- 
stitutions where the school work occu- 
pied the hours between six and eight each 
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night. This brought the comment from 
Superintendent Whittaker that after a 
day’s hard work the convict was not in 
good mental and physical condition to 
gain the maximum benefit from his study. 
An interesting innovation is promised at 
the Indiana Reformatory in the form of a 
daily paper in which will be printed all 
the clean and interesting news of the 
day, including baseball and sporting news. 

Criminal law reform as recommended 
by the committee upon that subject dealt 
principally with extensions of laws al- 
ready in vogue in certain states and lo- 
calities, such as the suspended and inde- 
terminate sentence, the juvenile court, etc. 
Special attention was directed, however, 
to the urgent need for strict legislation 
prohibiting the sale of cocaine and other 
“dope.” The work of spreading its hab- 
itual use was characterized as scarcely 
better than the work of the procuress, 
and a great deal lower than that of the 
average saloon keeper. A lengthy sec- 
tion of the report was devoted to the sub- 
ject of sterilization and the Indiana law 
was favorably commented upon. Its 
provisions and the work under it are dis- 
cussed in a later paragraph. 

The address of Attorney General Bon- 
aparte proved, as has already been stat- 
ed, distinctly disappointing to the modern 
reformatory point of view. Its reaction- 
ary advocacy of extending the application 
of the death penalty was shared by 
scarcely another attendant upon the con- 
gress, and his discussion of the bases of 
punishment and pardon did not get be- 
yond stereotyped tradition. 

The work of philanthropic agencies 
and societies to aid discharged prisoners 
formed the topic for one evening’s ses- 
sion, the addresses being delivered by 
Bishop Samuel Fallows, of Illinois, and 
by Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth as com- 
mittee chairman. The former dealt 
more largely with statistics of the work 
and the latter spoke of the intimate and 
personal experiences of the worker. 
With twenty-eight societies throughout 
the country, Bishop Fallows estimated 
that over 5000 men had been helped dur- 
ing the past year. A very large increase 
over the previous year was attributed not 
to increase of crime, but to better co-op- 
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eration between the prisons and the soci- 
eties and to increased efficiency in the 
work. 

Mrs. Booth told very sympathetically 
the stories of many prisoners whom she 
had been privileged to help, and reported 
that her wide travels gave her great con- 
fidence in the sense of fair play which 
the American public increasingly feel 
should be accorded the man who has been 
behind bars. She also emphasized the 
great good that can be done by the right 
sort of prison guards and officials. 

The significant and illuminating data 
collected by Orlando F. Lewis, of New 
York, on vagrancy, was handled by Mr. 
Lewis so as to throw light upon its cor- 
rectional aspects. The program he urged 
for dealing with vagrancy as a national 
problem included the following sugges- 
tions : 

Rigorous and deterrent treatment, for the 
present at least. 

Compulsory labor colonies for habitual 
vagrants. 

State hospitals for free treatment of in- 
ebriates. 

Cumulative sentences for convicted va- 
grants. 

State constabulary for policing highways 
and rural districts. 

Co-operation between railroad police, 
town police and state police in arrest and 
conviction of vagrants. 

Municipal lodging houses. 

Abolition of the “moving on” system of 
disposing of arrested vagrants. 


The statistics concerning crime and 
prison population, presented by John 
Koren, special census agent, aroused es- 
pecial interest in the matter of homicides 
and the extent to which they are pun- 
ished. The wild statements by the news- 
papers concerning the “10,000 murders 
committed annually in this country” were 
effectively controverted by Mr. Koren, 
Regarding this subject he said substan- 
tially : 

Of the 2,444 persons committed for homi- 
cide in 1904, but 106 or 4.3 per cent were 
sentenced to death and awaiting execution 
of sentence. The largest percentages of 
persons guilty of homicide who were sen- 
tenced to death were found in .ce North 
Atlantic and Western states. Yet the North 
Atlantic states had the lowest ratio of com- 
mitments for homicide in 1904, namely, 1.4 
per 100,000 of population. The Western 
came next with a ratio of 4.8 in 100,000. 
The six states, excepting Pennsylvania, 
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which had the largest numbers committed 
for homicide, were, Kentucky, 147; Tennes- 
see, 134; Alabama, 120; Mississippi, 138; 
Louisiana, 154; and Texas, 150. Only 
four of this great number of persons com- 
mitted for homicide were condemned to 
die—three in Texas and one in Mississippi. 
Of the whole number committed for homi- 
cide only twenty-four per cent were sen- 
tenced for life, twenty-six per cent for 
terms of one to five years and 387.1 per cent 
for from six to twenty-one years and over, 
etc. However we may construe them, 
these figures are exceedingly impressive. 


The crime contribution of our foreign 
population was also discussed by Mr. 
Koren. The trend of his remarks was: 


The foreign born white appear to be of 
decreasing importance among prisoners. In 
1890 the immigrant class formed 28.3 per 
cent of all the white prisoners; in 1904 it 
had decreased to 23.7 per cent, while tue 
native white prisoners increased from 71.8 
per cent of all white prisoners in 1890 to 
76.3 per cent in 1904. This does not prove 
that the foreign born contribute less than 
the native born to the prison population. 
The only basis for a decision upon this 
point is the proportion of foreign born 
white prisoners to the foreign born white 
population fifteen years and over, as most 
prisoners are over fifteen. On this basis 
the foreign born white prisoners formed 23.7 
per cent of all white prisoners; while for- 
eign born whites formed but 21.9 per cent of 
the general white population. This shows 
that the contribution of the foreign born 
to the prison class is not greatly in excess 
of their representation in the general pop- 
ulation. In the North Atlantic group the 
excess is greater than in other sections. 
In the North Central the foreign born were 
23.3 per cent of the population, and only 16 
per cent of the prisoners. On the whole, 
the recent large additions of foreigners to 
the population has not been reflected in the 
prison returns. 


Sterilization was the subject of one of 
the most important discussions. Espe- 
cial point was given to it because of the 
law enacted this year by Indiana, the first 
state to deal with the matter legislatively. 
Dr. H. C. Sharp of the Indiana Reform- 
atory, described a new operation called 
“vasectomy” and urged its use instead of 
castration. He declared that by its use 
most of the objections brought against 
sterilization through castration were ob- 
viated. The operation is not nearly as 
dangerous, is almost painless, and leaves 
the patient in far better mental condition. 
It does not deprive him of the power to 
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engage in sexual intercourse, but enables 
him to control himself far better. The 
bill introduced at the last session of the 
Indiana legislature had the enthusiastic 
support of Superintendent Whittaker and 
many other progressive prison men, thus 
refuting the contention that it was not 
compatible with the spirit of reform. 

Inmates of the Indiana Reformatory to 
the number of 223 have been treated thus 
surgically, in 217 cases by voluntary re- 
quest, and six under the authority of the 
above-mentioned law, which law, you will 
note, provides that upon the recommenda- 
tion of the physician, the board appoints a 
commission consisting of two surgeons in 
addition to the regular institution physician, 
whose duty it is to inquire into the mental 
and physical condition of such inmates, 
and if this commission finds him to be a 
subject unfit to procreate it orders that such 
operation be performed to prevent the 
same. 


Dr. Sharp strongly urged the applica- 
tion of the law to all idiots, imbeciles and 
degenerate criminals, who are prolific, 
and whose defects are transmissible. 

An announcement of great importance 
to all connected with prison and police 
work was that in the near future the Cen- 
tral Bureau of Identification would be es- 
tablished—a step which has been urged, 
as Major McClaughry said, for years. 
Under the Department of Justice in 
Washington, the bureau will be the cen- 
tral depository for all measurements and 
records of criminals. Such data now in 
the federal prisons will first be gathered, 
and then the wardens of state prisons, 
and the chiefs of police of all large cities 
will be asked to furnish the data in their 
possession. The work of keeping track 
of criminals will thus be greatly simpli- 
fied, and the information will not be so 
accessible to those who would use it 
wrongfully. 

Another forward step, which will 
probably be taken during the next year, 
is the organization of the prison guards 
in a manner similar to that of the war- 
dens, chaplains and physicians. The idea 
has met with favor in many centers, and 
under the leadership of S. S. Wilson, 
president of the West Virginia Prison 
Guards’ Association, and the encourage- 
ment of Warden Haddox, of the same 
state, the elected President of the War- 
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dens’ Association for the coming year, it 
is probable that at next year’s Prison Con- 
gress, the guards will not only be repre- 
sented in considerable numbers but will 
have place on the program. This enlist- 
ment of the rank and file of prison offi- 
cials is not only a wholesome and demo- 
cratic movement, but it should greatly en- 
hance the enthusiasm and efficiency of 
those who after all come into closest con- 
tact with the prisoner. 

Another organization was perfected 
this year within the Prison Congress in 
the Association of Governing Boards rep- 
resenting trustees and all others charged 
with the responsibility and conducting 
prison reformatory affairs. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: H. F. Coates 
of Ohio, president; O. E. Bare of Ohio, 
secretary. The executive committee is 
composed of these two with the addition 
of Bishop Samuel Fallows of Illinois, W. 
H. Hart of Indiana, and Allan D. Cono- 
ver of Wisconsin. 

Looking toward the International 
Prison Congress to be held in this coun- 
try in I9IO an interesting letter was read 
by Professor Henderson, who had re- 
ceived it from Dr. Samuel J. Barrows. 
After stating that all the topics submitted 
by the United States would be placed up- 
on the program, since all of them were 
recognized to have international signifi- 
cance, he spoke of the universal request 
from continental Europe that the subject 
of children’s courts be given prominence. 
Two important subjects for the program 
deal with the essential principles of a 
reformatory system, and how to correct 
the offender without imposing too heavy 
an economic burden upon his family. 
Other topics follow: 

What is the role of the penalty of death 
in different countries? 

What improvements need to be made in 
the parole system? 

How can labor be effectively introduced 
in small prisons? 

What results have been obtained from 
special asylums for criminal inebriates? 

What steps should be taken for the sup- 
pression of vagabondage? 

What measures should be taken to com- 
bat the idleness and vagabondage of chil- 
dren in large cities? ; 

What special measures should be taken 
for the protection of children born out of 
wedlock? 
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A question presented for investigation 
rather than for discussion in the general 
Congress is in furtherance of a resolution 
passed at Budapest: What rules should be 
followed in the construction and equipment 
of modern penitentiary establishments? 

Concerning this important question I 
shall have some material to contribute for 
the discussion by experts. As one of the 
commissioners appointed by the state of 
New York to build the new prison to take 
the place of Sing Sing I have been au- 
thorized to collect all possible information 
from Europe on prison construction. I 
have therefore on this trip visited thus far 
thirty-five prisons in England, Ireland, 
Sweden, Finland, Russia, Germany, Swit- 
zerland and France. I have had interviews 
with the leading prison architects of 
Europe, and have collected plans and photo- 
graphs of the newest and best prisons of 
Europe, including plans of all the prisons 
of Italy. I am now going to finish up with 
Spain and Portugal. When I get through 
I shall have plans and notes of fifty of the 
most representative prisons of Europe. I 
am planning to make a condensed report 
on this subject which will ultimately be at 
the disposal of any state wishing to build 
a@ new prison. : 


For the coming year the Wardens’ As- 
sociation elected C. E. Haddox of West 
Virginia, president, and E. F. Morgan 
of Virginia, secretary. The Chaplains’ 
Association elected J. L. Sutten presi- 
dent, William E. Elgin, secretary, D. R. 
Imbrie treasurer. 

Richmond, Va., was selected as the 
place for the 1908 prison congress, and 
the American Prison Association elected 
the following officers: 


President, Rev. John L. Milligan; Vice- 
Presidents, Frederick H. Wines, Samuel G. 
Smith, Samuel J. Barrows, G. C. Robinson, 
Judge Julian W. Mack, Lt.-Col. A. G. Irvine, 
Rev. D. H. Tribou, Col. A. C. Kelton, Gen. 
Cecil Clay; General Secretary, Amos W. 
Butler, Indianapolis, Ind.; Financial Sec- 
retary, Joseph P. Byers, Randall’s Island, 
New York, N. Y.; Assistant Secretaries, H. 
H. Shirer, H. C. Storrs, W. C. Graves, T. D. 
Wells; Treasurer, Fred H. Mills, 97 Warren 
street, New York City, N. Y. 

Executive Committee, Joseph F. Scott, 
Albert Garvin, Henry Wolfer, R. W. Mc- 
Claughry, Dr. J. T. Gilmore, C. K. Hender- 
son, M. M. Mallary. 

Committee Chairmen: Criminal Law Re- 
form, Roger Phelps Clark, New York; Pre- 
ventive and Reformatory Work, T. B. Patton, 
Huntington, Pa.; Prevention and Probation, 
Homer Folks, New York; Prison Discipline, 
M. M. Mallary, Pontiac, Ill.; Discharged 
Prisoners, Pugmire, Toronto; Statistics of 
Crime, S. J. Barrows, New York, N. Y. 
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The Northern Pacific Rail- 
ee ot way has made an offer of the 


unused portion of its land 
between the Union Station and the St. Croix 
River, in Stillwater, Minn., to the city for 
park purposes on condition that the city will 
improve that region and the steamboat land- 
ing. The City Council plans to clear off the 
market sheds on the levee, and improve the 
lake front. 


Civic Plumbing Winnipeg has made an ad- 
and Government yance by securing powers to 

Telephone yuyt plumbing into houses, 
charging up the expenses on a seven years’ 
basis, the cost being levied on the property 
thus improved. The aim is to help people 
who cannot afford the whole cost at once, to 
make their houses sanitary. 

The government of Alberta has decided to 
inaugurate a telephone system, and will sup- 
ply any district or town at the lowest possi- 
ble cost. The government will build and 
operate the system itself. This is follow- 
ing the example of Manitoba very speedily 
and will lead to other provinces taking the 
same position, for Saskatchewan is likely 
to do the same thing. 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A LIBRARY IN ONE BOOK, 


Besides an accurate, practical, and 
scholarly vocabulary of English, en- 
larged with 25,000 NEW WORDS, the: 
International contains a History of the 
English Language, Guide to pronuncia- |} 
tion, Dictionary of Fiction, New Gazet- 
teer of the World, New Biographical 
Dictionary, Vocabulary of Scripture 
Names, Greek and Latin Names, and }}: 
English Christian Names,Foreign Quo- 
tations, Abbreviations, MetricS Paton 


2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
SHOULD YOU NOT OWN SUCH A BOOK? 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
Largest of our abridgments. Regularand Thin Pa- 
per Editions, 1116 Pages and 1400 Illustrations, 


|) Write for “ The Story of a Book”»—Free, 
G. &C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass, 
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Employment Exchange. 


Address all communications to Miss Helen M. Kelsey, 
Editor Employment Exchange of CHARITIES AND THE 
COMMONS, Room 535, 156 Fifth Avenue. Kindly enclose 
postage if a reply is desired. 


tory methods wishes the superintendency of an 


Y tory man who is well acquainted with reforma- 
institution for boys. (a801) 


OMAN who has had special training and some 

W experience in institution and church work 
wishes charge of a home for old people or ais} 

) 


ant wishes opening. Has had some experience 


A’ experienced church visitor and pastor’s assist- 
in inaugurating club work, etc. (d806) 


EACHER of manual training is open to engage- 
ment in or near New York. Settlement classes 


not involving residence preferred. (d810) 


OLLEGE graduate who has had some opportunity 

C to become familiar with editorial work wishes 
opening with some philanthropic organization in 

New York. (d807) 


OMAN with experience in general settlement 
work wishes opportunity to do inside work as 
general or clerical assistant. Is successful in 

dealing with children. (777) 


XPERIENCED primary teacher wishes position in 
E an institution for children near New York. Would 


act as teacher or as assistant matron. (a745) 


ANTED —Assistant in a settlement near New 
York. Some one who is musical and at least 
twenty-five years of age preferred. 


ANTED—Men to become members of a Protes- 
tant, interdenominational Brotherhood and to 
work among the boys in an institution in the 

West. Ten dollars allowed for incidental expenses, 
but No salary paid. 


ANTED—Young man who is studying or prac- 

W tising law to give one evening a week to social 
work among boys. Residence required. Board 

seven dollars a week. (1779) 


ANTED—Woman resident in settlement near 
New York. Salary only sufficient to cover 
board. (1783) 


ANTED—Several trained men, preferably col- 
eee graduates, for positions as head worker, 
ete, 


ANTED—Woman resident, in Brooklyn Settle- 
ment, to give two periods per week to club 
work. Board at $6 per week, 


THE BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
offers a two years’ course in the study of nursing to 
women from 21 to 33 years of age, with High School 
education. An allowance of $7.00.and $10.00 
Ber month is made for uniforms and books. 
or information address, 
Superintendent School of Nurses, 
: BETH ISRAEL HOSPITAL, 
Cherry Street, New York City. 


